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The  preseat  collection  of  materials  for  the  study  of  American  gov- 
ernment was  suggested  U>  the  Editur  by  his  own  experience  in  studying 
the  processes  of  American  governmenl  with  a  large  university  class.  Il 
was  apparent  thai  students  could  derive  great  benefit  from  reading  ex- 
tensively in  documentary  sources,  IjuL  the  dit^culty  of  ubtaining  access 
to  the  latter  even  in  a  well  slocked  library  proved  so  great  that  only  a 
very  limited  use  could  be  made  of  this  method.  So  it  occurred  to  the 
Editor  that  U  a  number  of  characteristic  selections  were  to  be  made  from 
articles  and  statements  written  by  representative  men,  a  body  of  in- 
fO'Itnation  could  be  brought  together  which  would  be  exceedingly  help- 
ful not  only  to  the  student  in  course,  but  lo  the  general  reader  who  might 
desire  to  inform  himself  somewhat  in  detail  about  the  nnanner  in  which 
public  aflaiR  are  aciually  managed. 

The  materials  contained  in  this  book  are  selected  almost  without  ex- 
ception from  the  spoken  or  written  work  of  men  actually  engagetl  in  the 
business  of  g'ovemment,  —  presidents,  legislators,  administrative  offi- 
cials, and  judges.  On  account  of  their  special  value,  there  are  included 
a  few  articles  by  writers  who  do  not  have  this  particular  cj;ualification. 
With  this  exception,  the  material  i.s  taken  from  the  Congrasionai  Record, 
from  official  reports,  messages,  and  public  addresses.  It  is  fashionable 
K>  sneer  at  the  CongressiofMl  Retard  as  a  congeries  of  undigested  and 
uninteresting  material  pouring  itself  out  in  liberal  volume  for  the  benefit 
of  an  occasional  countr)'  editor.  But  while  there  may  be  few  constant 
and  faithful  readers  of  this  formidabUe  document,  it  nevertheless  consti- 
tutes a  valuable  record  of  able  thought  upon  the  public  problems  of  the 
day.  The  debates  nf  Congress,  it  is  true,  suffer  from  various  drawbacks. 
!n  the  Senate  the  legal  and  juristic  side  of  public  action  is  given  perhaps 
loo  great  a  predominance.  The  question  most  frequently  asked  is  "  what 
can  we  do  under  the  constitution,"  rather"than  "what  is  the  wisest  policy 
for  a  great  nation  to  puESue."  It  is,  of  course,  not  lo  bc  expected  that 
Setiatois  ihould  be  experienced  in  all  the  detailed  pureuits  and  interests 
that  at  jiresent  call  for  federal  legislation.  They  are,  however,  nearly 
ail  capable  of  dealing  with  the  legal  aspects  of  the  matter.  This  consti- 
tutes the  common  meeting  ground  of  discussion,  and  so  it  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  questions  of  policy  are  in  the  Senate  usually  treated  in  the  terms 
of  legal  thought  and  of  constitutional  limitation.    But  with  this  quolifica- 
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tion  in  mind,  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  of  the  value  of  Senatorial 
discussions  and  of  the  grade  of  ability  displayed  by  the  participants. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  in  an  unfavorable  position  as  a 
forum  of  argument.  In  the  Senate  there  is  constant  debating,  a  con- 
stant meeting  of  minds,  a  persistent  hammering  out  of  policies  and 
l^al  theories.  In  the  House  real  debates  are  rare.  When  great  meas- 
ures are  up  for  discussion,  the  time  allotted  is  usually  so  short  that  the 
individual  speakers  can  do  no  more  than  merely  indicate  their  line  of 
thought;  moreover,  the  bulk  of  time  is  usually  taken  up  by  fencing  for 
parliamentaiy  position  under  the  rules,  rather  than  by  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  legislation.  Very  thoughtful  and  valuable  speeches  are 
indeed  written  by  members  of  the  House,  who  often  welcome  any  op- 
portunity to  get  them  into  the  Record.  Thus  a  member  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  &ve  minutes  falling  to  him  in  the  discussion  of  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill,  to  deliver  himself  of  a  speech  upon  the 
iniquities  of  the  tarifE  or  upon  the  desirability  of  further  restrictions  to 
emigration.  Durii^  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  distribution  of  the 
President's  message  was  made  a  question  of  debate  almost  until  the 
end  of  the  session.  Whatever  the  member  lacks  time  to  say  in  the  three 
or  five  minutes  allotted  to  him  he  may,  nevertheless,  print  in  the  Record, 
or  he  may  even  obtain  leave  to  print  a  speech  no  part  of  which  has  ever 
been  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  That  such  arrangements 
defeat  the  spontaneity  of  discussion  will  be  evident.  Yet  there  are  many 
able  and  experienced  men  in  the  House,  who  occasionally  do  get  an 
opportunity  for  an  actual  discussion  of  public  policies;  and  even  the 
speeches  which  are  written  for  partial  delivery  are  frequently  worth 
reading.  The  discussions  which  take  place  under  the  five-minute  rule 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  when  appropriation  bills  are  under  con- 
sideration, are  unfortunately  often  characterized  by  a  somewhat  petty 
sedulity  in  matters  of  detail.  It  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  have  great 
measures,  upon  which  the  national  welfare  depends,  disposed  of  in  a  two 
hours'  debate,  while  nearly  the  same  time  may  be  given  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  salary  of  a  clerk  in  some  department  shall  be  $i,ioo 
or  $1 ,300.  However,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvant^es  and  draw- 
backs, the  debates  in  the  House  are  often  veiy  valuable  and  informing. 

In  this  collection  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  procedure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate.  Congressional  pro- 
cedure is,  indeed,  highly  technical,  but  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
nation  should  thoroughly  inform  itself  upon  this  matter.  The  proce- 
dure in  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  be  such  as  would  facilitate 
the  discussion  of  really  important  national  problems  and  would  en- 
courage and  bring  forward  those  men  who  are  truly  representative  of 
the  people  and  of  their  common  interests.  It  is  veiy  questionable  whether 
the  methods  of  procedure  now  prevailing  sufficiently  subserve  these 
ptuposes. 
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The  collection  before  ihc  reader  has  b^;ell  confined  to  materia!  illus- 
iraling  the  a.c[ua!  working  of  the  Aracritan  government  in  our  day.  Il 
may,  indeed,  be  said  that  for  a  ttioraugh  study  of  American  governmeni 
a  knowledge  of  the  liisloricaJ  develupment  of  political  institutions  is  in- 
dispensable. Vet  it  is  equally  essential  thai  there  should  be  a  clear  con- 
ception of  what  is  actually  being  done  at  the  prt^enl  tJtne,  On  account 
of  the  limitations  of  space  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  iit  the  col- 
lection, purely  historical  accounts  have  not  been  admitted.  For  similar 
reasons  there  have  been  excluded  purely  legal  arguments  and  contro- 
I'ersial  discussions  of  suggested  reforms.  But  some  discussions  of  a  legal 
pa.lure  have  been  admitted  because  they  served  directly  to  illustrate  the 
Bcrlual  workings  of  the  government.  To  reveal  actualities  ralher  than 
historical  developments  or  future  tendencies  is  the  purpose  of  this  col- 
Icctioa.  From  this  point  of  ™w,  much  critical  matter  has  been  included, 
for  the  reason  that  opposition  serves  to  make  us  conscious  of  many  facts 
which  otherwise  we  might  have  overlooked.  Thus  the  details  of  the 
centrahzcd  organization  in  the  House  of  Representatives  would  not 
have  become  matters  of  public  knowledge  but  for  the  opposition  which 
this  system  has  evoked.  Of  course,  in  the  use  of  sLich  material  the 
reader  will  exercise  caution,  making  allowantc  for  the  heat  of  party  con- 
troversy, and  forming  his  own  conclusions  as  to  how  far  the  views  of 
the  individual  writer  or  speaker  may  have  been  colored  by  a  specific 
political  purpose. 

Though  the  Editor  has  aimed  to  .steer  clear  of  purely  parlisan  dis- 
cussions, it  appeared  impossible  to  exclude  everything  tinged  with  a 
partj'  bia,5  without  reducing  ihe  collection  to  a  neutral  and  inane  level. 
It  is  exactly  the  personal  equation  in  discussion  and  argument  that  lends 
value  when  backed  by  character  atid  experience.  In  order  to  feci  at 
home  in  the  actual  world  of  political  thought  and  action,  the  student 
should  be  familiar  with  the  controversial  methods  that  he  will  encounter 
si  «vCTy  turn,  —  he  should  be  trained  in  distinguishing  political  fact 
from  political  opinion.  However,  in  most  of  the  Empurlant  matters  dealt 
with  in  this  collection  Che  principle  of  party  allegiance  may  be  regarded 
as  nun -essential.  The  details  of  House  procedure  have  been  attacked 
by  men  of  all  politica!  faiths.  Men  of  all  parties  have  been  united  upon 
the  necessity  of  public  control  of  corporations.  As  a  matter  of  fad,  of 
recent  years,  controversies  in  oar  legislative  bodies  have  rarely  taken 
on  the  form  of  pure  party  action. 

The  Case  Method  which  has  been  used  with  great  success  in  the  study 
of  private  and  public  law  may  be  applied  to  the  study  of  institutions  In 
general.  The  student  should  read  a  certain  group  of  selections  and  then 
fe&son  out  for  himself  the  implications  therein  contained,  analyze  the 
discussions  and  debates,  separate  the  essential  from  ihe  non-essential, 
and  avoid  false  analogies,  making  allowance  for  personal  and  political 
bias.    Tbu^  be  wit!  urrivc  at  his  own  conclusions,  relying  upon  his  own 
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judgment,  as  he  must  whenever  confronted  by  the  f&cts  of  the  actual 
world.  This  method  has  some  great  advantages  over  that  of  getting 
ready-made  conclusions  from  text-books,  although  it  does  not  in  the 
study  of  political  science  supersede  the  latter.  The  process  while  irk- 
some at  the  beginning  will  soon  have  the  same  exhilarating  eSect  upon 
the  mind  that  brisk  physical  exercise  has  on  the  body.  The  Editor,  in 
the  notes  accompanying  the  selections,  has  avoided  making  summaries 
or  drawing  conclusions.  He  has  merely  given  the  general  setting  of  the 
selection,  and  indicated  its  relation  to  other  matters.  In  cases  where 
parts  of  articles  are  printed,  the  material  omitted  is  usually  historic  or 
of  an  incidental  nature,  while  the  part  reproduced  deals  directly  with 
present  day  methods  of  government. 

The  Editor  desires  to  make  special  acknowledgments  to  various  pub- 
lishers and  authors  who  have  permitted  him  to  make  selections  from 
articles  or  works,  published  or  written  by  them.  He  desires  in  the  first 
place  to  mention  the  "  Autobiography  of  Senator  Hoar,"  published  by 
Scribner's  Sons  and  Company,  an  admirable  treasure-house  of  political 
reminiscence,  to  be  compared  among  recent  books  only  to  the  Memoirs 
of  Carl  Schurz.  The  same  publishers  have  permitted  the  use  of  por- 
tions of  articles  published  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip  on  the  Treasury,  General  W.  H.  Carter  on  the  War  Department, 
Mr.  S.  P.  I-angley  on  the  Scientific  Work  of  the  Government,  and  Gov- 
ernor Magoon  on  the  War  Department.  Secretary  Root  permitted  the 
use  of  his  address  on  Local  Self-Govemment  of  the  States ;  and  Judge 
Charles  F.  Amidon,  that  on  the  Nation  and  the  Constitution.  Acknowl- 
edgments are  further  due  the  following  publications  and  writers :  The 
AUanlic  Monthly,  for  articles  by  Mr.  S.  W.  McCall,  on  the  Power  of  the 
Senate  and  on  the  Fifty-Ninth  Congress;  Judge  F.  C.  Lowell,  on 
American  Diplomacy;  as  well  as  Mr.  A.  P.  Dennis,  on  Our  Changing 
Constitution.  The  North  American  Review  permitted  the  use  of  articles 
by  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Lowe,  on  the  Oligarchy  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
Albert  D.  Currier,  on  Government  by  Executive  Rulings.  The  Pdilical 
Science  Quarterly  is  entitled  to  acknowledgment  for  those  by  Mr. 
Harold  M.  Bowman,  on  American  Administrative  Tribunals,  and  Mr. 
A.  P.  Dennis,  on  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1904 ;  the  Independent 
for  that  by  Mr.  Albert  Halstead  on  The  President  at  Work ;  the  Outlook 
for  the  article  by  Mr.  Huntingdon  Wilson,  on  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States.  The  Review  of  Reviews  permitted  the  use  of  the  article 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Shaw,  on  The  Civil  Service  under  Roosevelt,  and  of  Mr. 
Bowker,  on  the  Post  OflSce;  McClure's  Magazine  of  that  by  President 
Cleveland,  on  The  Government  in  the  Chicago  Strike  of  1894;  The 
Forum,  that  by  Mr.  H.  L.  West,  on  the  Senate;  and  the  Muhigan  Imw 
Review,  that  on  The  Department  of  Justice  by  Professor  J.  A.  Fairlie. 
The  Editor  is  further  greatly  obliged  to  the  publishers  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  for  the  permission  to  reproduce  a  number  of  valuable 
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articles  and  editorials  from  that  journal.  Two  articles  have  been  taken 
from  foreign  Reviews,  that  by  Professor  S.  J.  McLean,  on  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Trusts  and  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  on  the  In- 
auguration of  President  McKinley.  The  Presidents,  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, Judges  and  Government  Officials  whose  careful  and  authori- 
tative statements  in  Congressignal  debates  and  public  documents  form 
the  great  bulk  of  this  collection  are  also  entitled  to  the  personal  thanks 
of  students  of  American  Government  for  their  lucid  contribudons 
towards  its  description. 

The  Editor  also  desires  to  express  his  obligation  to  Mr.  William  L. 
Bailey  and  to  Professor  R.  fi.  Scott,  for  looking  over  the  proofs. 
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GOVERNMENT 


THE    PRESIDENT 

[The  inauguration  of  tlie  President  has  fierhaps  never  liecn  described  in  a 
mure  aitraciivt  manner  than  by  Mr.  I-'rederic  Harrison.  The  date  of  the  in- 
Buguralion  is  so  early  that  tht  indeincncy  of  the  wtathtr  at  lliai  time  often 
makes  the  occasion  a  trying  one  to  the  health  of  the  panicipants.  It  has  there- 
fore Ijeea  suggested  that  the  date  shoald  be  changed  so  as  to  fall  on  the  memo- 
rial day  of  Waslungion's  lirsi  inauguration,  April  30th,  —  The  e^ay  by  Mr 
HAlstead,  now  Consul  al  Birmingham,  gives  an  account  of  the  methods  ai 
d^patchuig  busLne&s  iii  the  Exefutive  QlHce.] 


THE    INAUGURATION    OF    PRESIDENT    McKINLEY,  1900 
By  Fbederic  Harrison  ' 

The  Ceremony  of  the  InauguratToii  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent at  Washington  on  the  4th  of  March  is,  indeed,  a  characteristic  and 
suggestive  functiim,  I  had  the  goud  fortune  to  witness  it  this  year  under 
the  mo*l  favorable  conditions,  and  was  deeply  impressed  with  all  it 
represented.  It  summoned  up  the  vast  extent  and  power  of  the  United 
Suites,  its  absolute  democratry,  the  simplicity,  ease,  and  homeliness  of 
its  go\-emment,  its  contempt  of  forms,  its  entire  confidence  in  itself  and 
perfect  satisfai-"tii>n  with  its  own  ways.  In  the  grand  Capitol  of  the  noble 
city  (jf  Washington,  Ihan  which  no  finer  edifice  or  city  exists  in  the  Old 
World,  wew  gathered  the  men  chnscn  by  the  aduU  citizens  of  a  nation 
ol  some  seventy  millions,  scaltereil  over  a  vast  continent,  The  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  senators,  and  representatives  elected  on  this  enor- 
mous balJol,  entrusted  with  this  stupendous  power  and  wealth,  sate 
iodistiiigiiishable  from  the    ordinary  citizens    around    them  —  clerks, 
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secretaries,  journalists,  and  casual  friends,  who  were  crowded  pell-mell 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  House  itself. 

To  this  miscellaneous  body,  which  might  be  any  average  county 
council  or  borough  board,  there  entered  a  long  file  of  ambassadors  and 
ministers  in  all  the  finery  of  European  and  Oriental  courts;  uniforms 
blazing  with  gold  lace,  plumes,  velvet  or  fur,  swords,  sabres,  and  hel- 
mets; the  Austro-Hungarian  magnate,  the  stately  ambassadors  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  and.  Russia,  in  their  court  uniforms;  Minis- 
ter of  China,  in  his  buttoned  headdress  uniform;  the  envoys  of  the  smaller 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  then  the  diplomatists  of  the  South  American 
and  Central  American  and  West  Indian  States;  black  men,  brown  men, 
whitey-brown  men,  in  various  gaudy  uniforms;  the  Minister  of  the 
Sultan  in  his  fez,  those  of  Siam  and  Korea  in  their  national  dress  — 
more  than  thirty  in  all,  in  every  color,  adornment,  and  style,  repre- 
senting men  of  every  race  from  every  part  of  the  planet. 

This  brilliant  and  motley  group  may  be  seen  at  St.  Stephen's,  or  at 
the  functions  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is  only  a  natural 
part  of  similar  bravery  and  feudal  splendor.  But  here,  in  a  hall  crowded 
with  sober  citizens  in  broadcloth,  without  a  star,  a  ribbon,  or  a  sword 
between  them,  the  effect  was  almost  comic.  Siam,  Korea,  Hungary, 
and  Portugal  as  gay  as  butterflies,  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  matter- 
of-fact  civilians,  as  if  they  were  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council !  And  around  them  were  the  chosen  delegates 
of  the  great  Republic,  jostled  in  their  own  hall  by  pressmen,  secretaries, 
and  curious  strangers  tike  myself.  The  shirt-sleeve  theory  of  govern- 
ment could  hardly  go  farther,  and,  perhaps,  need  not  go  quite  so  far. 
My  own  republican  soul  was  stin«d  when  I  set  myself  to  think  which 
of  the  two  forms  would  prevail  in  the  centuries  to  come.  I  thought  first 
of  the  Roman  Senate  (according  to  the  old  myth),  sitting  immovable 
as  statues  in  their  white  togas,  when  the  Gauls  of  Brennus,  in  their 
torques  and  war-paint,  dashed  into  the  Senate  House;  and  then  I  be- 
gan to  think,  Were  these  quiet  citizens  seated  there  to  see  a  comic 
opera  at  the  Savoy  Theatre? 

Not  that  the  representatives  of  the  Republic  are  wanting  in  personal 
bearing.  The  President  sate  through  the  ceremonies  with  placid  dignity, 
his  fine  features,  in  their  stem  repose,  looking  like  a  bronze  figure  of 
the  EUer  Brutus  or  Cato  the  Censor.  But  at  a  personal  reception  in 
the  White  House  Mr.  McKinley  will  show  as  much  grace  and  courtesy 
of  demeanour  as  any  Sovereign  by  divine  right,  and  his  smile  and  his 
voice  are  pronounced  (not  only  by  women)  to  be  perfectly  winning. 
The  diplomatists  of  Europe  agree  in  assuring  us  that  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  tact  and  "correctness"  which  distinguish  Mr.  Hay,  the  ac- 
complished Secretary  of  State.  It  is  true  that  Congressmen  (in  their 
shirt  sleeves)  have  not  that  repose  of  manner  which  marks  the  caste  of 
Vere  de  Vere.    But  the  men  who  are  charged  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
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ihe  Stale  will  usually  be  found  to  rise  to  the  occasion  with  ibat  facility 
which  enables  every  genuine  Americar  to  adapt  hilPself  to  play  a  tiew 
pan,  and  to  fulfil  an  unaccustomed  duly. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  combine  the  conduct  of  vast  interests,  the  repre- 
UDtation  of  enormous  power,  with  the  ultra-democratic  traditions  of 
the  absolute  equality  of  all  citizens.  No  sooner  had  ihe  President  sum- 
moned before  him  the  splendiferous  envoys  of  the  whole  world,  than  he 
pas^  out  to  the  historic  steps  of  the  Captlol,  to  pronounce  his  In- 
augural Address.  As  I  stood  near  him,  and  listened  lo  the  clear  and 
been! y-baU need  sentences,  which  the  cables  and  telegraphs  of  the  civil- 
ized world  were  carrj'ing  to  expectant  nations,  I  noticed  how  the  crowd, 
a  few  feel  only  below  him,  was  a  miscellaneous  gathering  from  the  streets 
like  a  knot  in  the  Park  lisleniDg  lo  a  Salvation  preacher  or  a  Socialist 
orator  on  a  Sunday,  negroes  and  lads  not  the  least  vociferous  in 
their  applause,  whilst  on  a  platform  fifty  yards  off  there  were 
mounted  a  dozen  batteries  of  photographers,  from  kodats  to  life-sisc 
lenses.  The  American  public  man  —  even  the  private  man  and  private 
woman  —  has  always  to  reckon  with  the  mar  in  the  street,  journalists, 
and  kodaks. 

It  is  needless  to  point  the  moral  of  Ihe  diflerencc  between  the  In- 
!  augural  Address  of  a  President,  delivered  in  tlie  open  air  to  a  miscella- 
neous crowd,  and  the  speech  of  an  European  Sovereign  opening  Par- 
liament.   The  one  is  an  elaborate  State  paper,  spoken  by  a  citizen  in 
I  frock   coat  to  a  mob  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  street;  the  other  is 
usually  conventional  platitudes,  pronounced  in  a  gorgeous  palace  with 
B  Kcne  of  medieval  pageantry-    It  is  the  contrast  between  the  monar' 
chical  sur\'ival  and  Republican  realism.     Kodaks,   mobs,   and   vocif- 
erous negrrics  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  government  of  a  State. 
But  the  Presidential  address  from  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  is  certainly 
mure  like  Ihat  of  Pericles  on  (he  Pnyx,  or  of  Scipio  and  Marius  on  the 
Koelro^  than  our  House  of  Lords;    and  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may 
prove  more  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  future  republics  in  the  ages  to 
come.     The  President  of  the  United  States  expounds  his  policy  in  & 
reasoned  argument  to  all  citizens  who  choose  to  hear  him.    The  Euro- 
pean mionarch  performs  a  traditional  ceremonial  to  a  crowd  of  state  cour- 
lien  who  possess  office  without  power  and  bfitior  without  responsibility. 
The  White  House,  as  the  executive  mansion  is  called,  is  interesting 
for  its  historic  associalions,  which  exactly  cover  the  nineteenth  century, 
wilh  its  portraits  and  rcminiscencea  of  Presidents  and  statesmen,  and 
,  its  characteristic  simplicity  and  modest  appointments.    It  is  not  a  con- 
f  lenient  residence  for  a  President  with  such  great  responsibilities.    But, 
as  the  term  of  residence  is  usually  so  short,  and  the  associations  of  the 
house  are  so  rich,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  change  it  for  a  pretentious  modem 
[palace,    In  the  meantime  the  quiet  old  mansion,  merely  a  fine  Georgian 
I  country  house  in  a  pleasant  park,  serves  to  remind  the  American  citizen 
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of  the  democratic  origin  of  bis  Chief  Magistrate,  who  is  certainly  no 
yet  an  emperor.  The  White  House  was  a  residence  suitable  for  mei 
like  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Grant;  and  it  seems  a  not  unfitting  offio 
for  their  successors. 

The  Capitol  at  Washington  struck  me  as  being  the  most  eSectivi 
mass  of  public  buildings  in  the  world,  especially  when  viewed  at  somi 
distance,  and  from  the  park  in  which  it  stands.  I  am  well  aware  of  cer 
tain  constructive  defects  which  have  been  insisted  on  by  Ferguson  anc 
other  critics;  and  no  one  pretends  that  it  is  a  perfect  design  of  thi 
highest  order  either  in  orighiality  or  style.  But  as  an  effective  publli 
edifice  of  a  grandiose  kind,  I  doubt  if  any  capital  city  can  show  its  equal 
This  is  lai^ely  due  to  the  admirable  proportions  of  its  central  domi 
group,  which  I  hold  to  be,  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  more  success 
fill  than  those  of  St.  Peter's,  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  Agia  and  Sophia 
St.  Isaac's,  the  Pantheon,  St.  Paul's,  or  the  new  Cathedral  of  Beriin 
But  the  unique  effect  is  still  more  due  to  the  magnificent  site  which  thi 
Capitol  at  Washington  enjoys.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  thi 
site  of  the  Capitol  is  the  noblest  in  the  worid,  if  we  exclude  that  of  thi 
Parthenon  in  its  pristine  glory.  Neither  Rome  nor  Constantinople,  noi 
Florence,  nor  Paris,  nor  Berlin,  nor  London  possesses  any  central  emi 
nence  with  broad  open  spaces  on  all  sides,  crowned  by  a  vast  pile  cover 
ing  nearly  four  acres  and  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet 
which  seems  to  dominate  the  whole  city.  Washington  is  the  only  capita 
city  which  has  this  colossal  center  or  crown.  And  Londoners  can  im 
agine  the  effect  if  their  St.  Paul's  stood  in  an  open  park  reaching  fron 
the  Temple  to  Flnsbury  Circus,  and  the  great  creation  of  Wren  wen 
dazzling  white  marble,  and  soared  into  an  atmosphere  of  sunny  light. 

Washington,  the  youngest  capital  city  of  the  worid,  bids  fair  to  be 
come,  before  the  twentieth  century  is  ended,  the  most  beautiful  an( 
certainly  the  most  commodious.  It  is  the  only  capital  which  has  beei 
laid  out  from  the  first  entirely  on  modem  tines,  with  organic  unity  o 
plan,  unencumbered  with  any  antique  limitations  and  confusions.  Thi 
spacious  avenues,  intersected  by  very  broad  streets,  all  lined  with  mapli 
and  elm,  and  radiating  from  a  multitude  of  "circles,"  its  numerouj 
parks  and  squares,  with  fountains,  monuments,  and  equestrian  statue: 
,at  each  available  junction,  its  semitropical  climate,  for  it  is  in  the  lati 
tude  of  Lisbon  and  Palermo,  its  freedom  from  the  disfigurements  a 
smoke,  trade,  and  manufactures,  its  singular  form  of  government  undca 
a  State  autocracy  without  any  municipal  representation,  give  it  uniqui 
opportunities  to  develop.  As  yet  it  is  but  half  completed,  owing  to  loca 
difficulties  as  to  rights  of  property ;  and  it  still  has  the  air  of  an  artificia 
experiment  in  city  architecture.  But  within  two  or  three  generations 
when  its  vacant  sites  are  filled  up,  and  public  buildings,  monuments 
and  statues  continue  to  be  raised  with  all  the  wealth,  resources,  anc 
energy  of  the  Republic,  if  the  artists  of  the  future  can  be  restrainec 
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vntbin  the  limits  of  good  sense  and  has  taste,  Wasbiagton  may  look 
more  like  the  Rome  of  the  Antonies  than  any  city  of  the  Old  World. 

Of  all  that  I  saw  in  America,  1  look  back  with  the  most  emotion  to 
ray  visit  to  M&uDl  Venicn,  the  home  and  burial  plaue  of  Gcurge  VVash- 
iagton.  I  saw  it  oa  a  lovely  spring  day,  amidst  thuusands  oj  pilgrims, 
in  the  Inauguration  week.  On  a  finely  wooded  bluff,  rising  above  the 
grand  Potomac  River,  stands  the  plain  but  spacious  wtHxIcn  house  of 
the  Founder  of  the  Republic ,  It  has  been  presen'cd  and"  partly  restored 
with  perfect  taste,  the  original  furniture,  pictures,  and  ornaments  suji- 
plemented  by  fit  contcmporaty  pieces.  It  enables  one  jierfeclly  to  con- 
jure up-an  Image  of  the  homely,  large,  and  generous  life  of  the  President 
be/yre  the  war  called  him  to  the  field,  and  after  he  had  retired  from  all 
cares  of  state.  We  fancy  him  sitting  under  the  spacious  eastern  portico 
mth  its  eight  (all  columns,  looking  out  over  the  broad  landscape  of  forest 
and  river,  or  lying  in  his  last  sleep  in  the.  simple  bed,  with  its  dimity 
coverlet,  and  then  laid  to  rest  in  the  rural  lomb  below  the  house,  which 
he  ordered  himself,  and  in  which  his  descendants  have  insisted  on  keep- 
ing his  remains.  General  Grant  lies  beide  the  Hudson  at  New  York 
in  a  magnificent  mausoleum  palpably  imitated  from  the  tomb  of  Napo- 
le»>n  in  the  Invalides.  How  infinitely  more  fitting  and  more  touching  is 
ihc  Spartan  simplicity  of  Washington's  burial  place  —  an  austere  ceU 
within  his  omi  ancestral  ground;  yet  not  a  morning's  drive  from  the 
Splendid  capital  which  the  nation  has  named  after  its  heraic  founder  — 
bnw  much  more  fitting  and  more  touching  is  this  than  is  the  imperial 
mausoleum  to  which  they  have  carried  the  bones  of  the  tyrant  who 
ined  France!  It  has  been  frequently  attempted  to  remove  the  sar- 
opha^us  in  which  Washington  lies  from  Mount  Vernon,  his  home,  to 
lace  it  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  But  as  yet  it  has  been  wisely  de- 
ided  to  do  nothing  that  can  impair  the  unique  legend  which  has  gatb- 
,ered  round  the  memory  of  the  Western  Cincinnatus. 


THE  PRESTDENT  AT  WORK  > 


By  Albert  Halstead 

Wrni-e  the  Presidency  is,  of  necessity,  a  laborious  ofEce,  its  cares  may 
l»e  iniich  lessened  if  the  Secretary  to  the  President  is  capable  and  diplo- 
laric,  al>!c  to  relieve  his  chief  of  many  burdens,  a  good  counselor  who 

bmail  and  big  enough  mentally  to  make  an  efTicient  Cabinet  officer. 
^readenl  McKinley  has  such  a  man  in  George  B.  Cortelyou,  who  is  not 
>nly  his  secretary,  but  his  trusted  friend.    Though  a  staunch  Republican, 

r.  Cortelyou  was  not  selected  through  political  influence,  but  because 

'  Tmia  the  Ittdrptn^at,  Stpl,,  H)Oi.     Reprinted  in  part,  Ly  pcrmisaioni. 
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he  had  proved  himself  efficient  and  trustworthy.  In  this  difficult  position 
he  makes  friends  rather  than  enemies  for  the  President.  He  is  the  most 
popular  secretary  who  has  served  a  President  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  many  people  he  must  disappoint  each  day; 
that  he  must  tell  the  newspaper  correspondents  what  they  should  know 
without  seeming  to  suppress  information ;  that  he  must  remember  every 
public  man  he  has  ever  met;  that  he  must  be  quick  to  grasp  what  each 
caUer  wants  arid  be  fuUy  injformed  on  every  subject,  and  that  he  must 
be  the  buffer  between  the  President  and  the  public,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  unusual  talents  are  required  of  him.  Mr.  Cortelyou  has  earned 
the  President's  confidence,  and  he  does  more  executive  work  than  any 
previous  secretary.  He  has  been  so  successful  in  systematizing  the  work 
of  his  office  that  it  is  better  and  more  promptly  done  than  ever  before. 

The  extent  of  President  McKinley's  correspondence  can  be  appre- 
ciated from  the  fact  that  four  hundred  thousand  communications  were 
received  and  disposed  of  at  the  executive  offices  in  his  first  term.  Mr. 
Cortelyou,  with  a  force  composed  almost  exclusively  of  stent^aphers, 
who  read  each  others'  notes  with  facility,  has  dispensed  with  an  immense 
amount  of  unnecessary  work.  When  a  letter  or  document  is  received 
a  memorandum,  to  show  what  is  to  be  done  with  it,  is  written  in  short- 
hand in  its  upper  left  hand  corner.  This  is  to  be  kept  on  the  paper  until 
it  comes  back  to  the  secretary  for  approval.  A  letter  is  then  written  by 
a  clerk  in  conformity  with  the  memorandum.  Thus  in  most  of  the  cor- 
respondence there  is  no  dictation.  A  "precedent  index,"  prepared  by 
Secretary  Cortelyou,  covering  practically  every  case  that  is  likely  to 
arise,  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  clerks  in  answering  correspondence  and 
lessens  the  work  materially.  When  a  letter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  filed  in  the  executive  offices  the  shorthand  notes  are  preserved  with 
it,  so  the  exact  action  taken  can  be  learned  at  a  glance.  Every  important 
paper  is  briefed  in  typewriting,  and  when  necessary  this  brief  is  filed 
with  the  papers,  giving  an  accurate  record.  Appreciating  the  impor- 
tance of  expediting  business,  Mr.  Cortelyou  prepared  and  had  printed 
a  number  of  indorsement  papers,  which  are  attached  to  papers  referred 
to  other  departments.  Consequently  when  a  communication  comes  to 
the  White  House  that  should  go  to  the  Department  of  State,  a  paster 
referring  it  there  is  attached  and,  thus  indorsed,  it  is  forwarded.  A  rule 
of  the  executive  offices  requires  that  the  work  of  each  desk  be  finished 
on  the  day  of  its  receipt.  This  prevents  an  accumulation  of  work  and 
keeps  it  up  to  date. 

When  the  President  makes  a  journey  his  secretary  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  clerical  force  accompany  him.  All  speeches 
made  on  the  trip  are  reported  stenographically.  Copies  are  furnished 
the  newspaper  men  with  the  party,  and  a  special  copy  is  preserved  for 
the  office  records.  Telegraphers  from  the  office  force  are  also  with  the 
President,  and  he  is  kept  in  constant  touch  with  Washington.     The 
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"war  room,"  where  several  Iclegfaphers  arc  always  on  duty,  puts  the 
■^lidfnT  m  coniinunii:a.tion  with  evcrj'  part  of  the  world.  Here  cipher 
etches  are  received  and  he  is  kepi  advised  of  eveiy  important  event. 
Wilb  such  a  system,  so  much  work  and  such  a.  force  there  is  no  idling 
ID  the  execuUve  uOJces. 

Ppciident  McKiidey  is  rather  an  early  riser.  He  breakfasta  at  eight 
and  reads  the  papers  until  shordy  before  ten,  when  he  goes,  to  the  Cabinet 
loom,  which  tie  makes  his  private  office.  There  on  his  desk  he  finds  4 
not,  typewritten  paper,  headed:  "The  President's  Engagements,"  and 
dated,  t'pon  this  is  the  name  of  each  caller  who  has  a  specific  engage- 
ment, and  a  line  sladng  the  purpose  of  the  visit.  Mr.  MtKinley  receives 
ias  caller  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  table,  often,  however,  .stepping  for- 
ward to  meet  him,  A  cordial  handgrasp  is  given  and  he  waits  for  the 
lisitor  to  state  his  business-  He  usuully  remains  standing  during  the 
intcn-icw,  but  if  he  sits  down  it  is  time  lu  retire  when  he  arises.  On  hb 
desk  Ihe  President  finds  papers  relating  to  the  questions  that  are  apt  to 
come  up,  as  well  as  others  that  require  immediate  attention.  His  en- 
gagements are  subject  to  interruption  by  the  arrival  of  a  Cabinet  officer, 
a  Senator  or  Representative.  Kach  visitor  is  made  to  feel  (hat  he  is  wel- 
rome.    More  than  any  recent  President  he  has  taused  his  political  oppo- 

3t8  to  find  it  a  pleasure  to  call.  At  times  he  persuades  them  of  the 
ibility  of  something  he  wishes  done,  so  it  is  often  diftieult  lo  muster 

Paggrcssive  opposition  to  his  policies  among  (he  minority.     Bitterly 

he  may  be  criticized  by  the  minority,  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  on 
iticndly  terms  with  him. 

Of  the  many  thousand  letters  addressed  to  him  the  President  probably 
has  less  than  one  per  cent  brought  to  his  personal  attention.  They  are 
opened  in  the  executive  offices  and  these  of  importance  selec-ted.  Mr. 
Cortelyou  signs,  or  has  stamped  with  a  fac-simile  of  his  signature,  every 
official  Setter,  except  a  few  wliich  the  President  may  prefer  lo  sign.  Of 
iTven  the  small  percentage  of  letters  laid  before  him  he  reads  few.  His 
ircreiary  states  briefly  the  contents  of  each  and  he  gives  the  necessary 
"lirectjons  or  dictates  an  ariRwer. 

Since  (he  beginning  of  his  first  administration  President  McKinley 

has  made  very  few  penwnal  appointments.     Practically  ever\-  selection 

it  now  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  Senator;    sometimes  a 

Rcprcseotative's  wish  is  intluenlial,  while  a  Cabinet  officer's  approval 

la!.     Generally  the  President  k  not  personally  acquainted  ^vith  his 

nntets.  though  it  is  not  unusual  for  an  applicant  for  qRk^  to  be 

jmsented  to  the  Executive.    This  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  lake  his 

measure.     The  President  has  become  very  adept  in  judging  character. 

The  papers  in  a  case  are  briefed  at  the  department  lo  which  the  office 

K  ailarhed,  showing  the  names  of  those  indorsing  a  candidate  and  the 

H  Secretary's  vi^v-'.     These  are  then  forwarded  In  the  President  and,  if 

H  the  <»fEc«  b  a  local  one,  the  appointment  is  made  without  delay.    It  is 
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remarkable  that  in  so  many  instances  the  President  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  candidate,  due  to  his  own  long  public  service  and  wide  ac- 
quaintance. Where  the  office  to  be  filled  is  sought  by  men  of  different 
States,  each  with  strong  political  backing,  the  selection  is  more  difficult. 
The  better  man  is  then  usually  chosen.  Small  things  will  decide  for  or 
against  an  applicant.  Too  many  indorsements,  showing  an  undue 
anxiety  for  office,  have  proved  fatal ;  too  much  im{K>rtuning,  until  the 
President  is  tired  of  the  candidate's  name,  has  killed  many  a  man's 
chances.  Where  there  are  no  complications  a  vacancy  is  filled  as  soon  as 
it  occurs.  When  claims  conflict  more  time  is  required,  but  the  Presi- 
dent seldom  delays  long  in  making  an  appointment,  desiring  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  pressure  and  to  get  his  difficulties  behind  him. 

Seldom  does  a  State  paper  go  without  the  President's  personality  im- 
pressed upon  it.  If  he  does  not  prepare  it  himself  he  generally  inspires 
it.  When  a  Cabinet  officer  prepares  a  paper  for  him  it  is  invariably 
altered  by  the  President  in  some  phrase  or  expression,  better  to  express 
or  qualify  a  meaning.  When  he  makes  a  change  it  is  usually  an  im- 
provement, no  matter  who  happened  to  prepare  the  document.  Cabinet 
officers  say  in  private  that  they  cannot  write  anything  that  will  pass 
muster  with  the  President  unless  he  makes  some  effective  correction. 
He  is  particularly  careful  with  proclamations.  Now,  a  Thanksgiving 
proclamation  may  seem  to  be  easily  drafted,  but  it  is  a  difficult  task. 
It  ought  to  be  original,  but  so  many  have  been  issued  that  originality 
is  almost  impossible.  Mr.  McKJnley  begins  early  on  such  a  task,  and 
he  may  lay  the  first  or  second  draft  aside  for  a  week,  but  when  it  comes 
forth  it  is  a  gem,  emphasizing  that  for  which  the  nation  should  be  most 
thankful. 

In  writing  his  messages  President  McKinley  takes  the  greatest  pains. 
Hb  methods  of  preparation  vary  somewhat  each  year.  He  may  dictate 
almost  an  entire  message,  or  write  most  of  it  himself  with  pen  or  pencil. 
The  fiist  draft  simply  begins  the  work.  Long  before  it  is  written  notes 
have  been  made,  thoughts  Jotted  down  and  a  list  of  subjects  is  prepared. 
That  is  often  changed.  It  is  a  guide  to  the  message.  Every  note  is  so 
marked  as  to  be  easily  identified.  The  President  may  be  in  his  room, 
when  an  idea  strikes  him ;  it  is  noted ;  he  may  be  walking  or  driving 
and  a  phrase  or  epigram,  exactly  expressing  some  thought  or  expression 
that  can  be  advantageously  used  is  not  lost  but  is  stored  away  for  future 
use.    Thb  is  one  of  his  methods  in  writing  speeches. 

About  the  third  week  in  October  the  real  work  of  getting  a  message 
ready  begins.  Each  subject  is  placed  under  a  separate  head.  It  is 
copied  on  tinted  slips,  about  four  by  eight  inches,  with  broad  spacing, 
so  as  to  leave  ample  room  for  alterations.  Each  slip  is  numbered,  dated, 
anditssubjectnotedthus:"Tariff-DraftI,  Page  I,  October  17th,  1900." 
The  notes  from  which  this  is  copied  are  also  marked  so  as  to  be  identi- 
fied ;  then  if  the  paper  is  lost  it  can  be  duplicated  or  identified.    Where 
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Semes  arc  used  blanks  are  left  in  the  slips  for  them ;  aiterwaxd  they  are 
SKural  at  the  Treasury  Department,  which  is  held  respunsible  for  iheir 
arcuciity.  Every  figure  or  statement  is  verilied.  If  it  concerns  the 
Treasury,  it  is  proved  by  Secretary  Gage  through  his  Secretary.  If  a 
imAe  is  made  the  Treasury  Department  is  held  to  account.  The 
Eepartment  of  State  prepares  for  the  Message  an  accurate  account  of 
ihc  conduct  of  foreign  aSairs  for  the  year.  It  is  not  generally  used  in 
the  cuit  form  in  which  it  comes.  It  may  be  too  long,  or  some  suhject 
may  rec[«irB  a  mor«  cautious  or  a  more  vigorous  handling.  Other  de- 
parlnifnis  furnish  live  mailer  and  the  President  takes  whaC  he  wants, 
lut  it  is  ;il!  rewritten,  and  condensed.  The  President  ha.s  heen  known 
liiiwjust  three  short  pa.ragra.phs  out  i>f  a  statement  ten  thousand  words 
l"fig,  giving  in  detail  the  work  of  a  department  for  a  year,  and  ever  then 
Cungress  did  not  suffer  from  a  lack  of  information.  A  President's  mes- 
M^,  at  least  a  McKinley  message,  is  not,  then,  a  patchwork,  but  is  a 
prodiict  of  much  labor  and  painstaking  care. 

Tlje  President  dictates  vcr>'  rapidly.     He  has  a  splendid  vocabulary, 
ud  is  never  at  a  toss  (or  a  word.    This  dictation,  after  being  typewritten, 
iiinust  carefully  revised.     The  material  is  then  rearranged,  if  necessary, 
surf  copied  agaia.    Then  it  goes  to  the  printer,  who,  after  it  is  set  up, 
tates  a  proof  on  unusually  wide  paper,  so  that  at  (he  sides,  at  the  lop, 
ind  at  the  bottom,  there  is  ample  njom  for  corrections.    This  revised 
proof  is  then  corrected  by  the  printer  and  another  proof  made  —  with 
wery  an-ision  there  is  a  new  proof.    Sometimes  portions  of  the  message 
iferevi_ied  ten  limes.    It  is  hard,  patience- trying  work,  but  the  President 
lakes  pains,  weighs  every  word  and  studies  every  phrase  with  scrupu- 
lous r.ire.  correcdng  or  rewriting  his  copy  until  he  is  perfectly  satisfied 
mlh  it.     The  ^ealer  part  of  the  message  stands,  however,  as  at  first 
prepared.    Ordinarily  the  first  and  last  paragraphs  are  not  written  until 
i  ilay  or  two  before  the  message  goes  to  Congress,  hut  when  h  is  finished 
it  is  a  complete  document  in  which  every  word  has  a  specific  purpose. 
President  McKinley's  messages  have  varied  from  thirteen  to  twenty- 
two  thousand  words,  depending  upon  what  must  be  said;   but  the  len- 
"Icncy  is  for  messages  to  grow  In  length  as  more  Subjects  must  receive 
treatment- 
Considering  the  amount  of  work  involved,  ever-present  and  onerous 
responsibilities  that  cannot  be  shifted,  importunities  for  place,  unceas- 
ing demands  upon  his  dme  and  patience,  difficult  problems  pressing  for 
solution,  unending  routine,  criticisms,  misunderstandings,  and  frequent 
tvideoccs  of  ingratitude,  the  President's  salary  is  inadequate.    This  is 
more  evident  when  it  is  recalled  that  out  of  it  the  expenses  for  enter- 
taining, that  custom  requires,  must  be  paid.    And  yet  these  drawbacks 
do  not  interfere  with  cultivadon  of  the  Presidential  bee  by  every  man 
in  the  rounlry,  who  would,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  re- 
garded as  eligible. 
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[There  haa  recently  been  much  discussion  of  the  proper  extent  of  the  execu- 
tive powers,  especially  in  the  national  government,  where  there  has  taken  i^ace 
a  greal  expansion  of  executive  functions.  By  many  men  this  tendency  has  been 
attacked  as  dangerous,  while  others  see  in  it  only  that  growth  of  governmental 
power  which  would  naturally  accompany  the  increase  in  national  wealth  and 
population.  The  speeches  of  Senator  Rayner  and  Representative  Town^ 
directing  themselves  against  the  expansion  of  the  executive  power,  nill  serve  to 
bring  out  clearly  the  matter  in  controversy.  Allowance  being  made  in  all 
Congressional  speeches  for  [lartisan  bias,  the  attacks  of  the  opposition  will  often 
bring  out  most  clearly  new  political  developments.  Senator  Rayner's  speech 
was  made  in  the  debate  upon  the  President's  action  wilh  respwl  loSan  Damiiigo, 
Mr.  Towne  was  speaking  on  parly  politics  during  the  discuision  of  the  Con- 
sular and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill,  For  n  good  general  treatment  of 
this  subject  see  Ford,  "  Rise  and  Growth  of  Am.  Politics,"  275.] 


FROM  A  SPEECH  OF  SENATOR  RAVNER' 


Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
tion  of  his  prerogative.  A  new  sect  of 
to  edit  a  revised  edition  of  the  Consti 
Constitution.  They  are  framing 
and  are  promulgating  their  hen 
platforms.  'i"he  President  is  tli 
Messiah  of  this  sjrange  halluciii 
additional  chapters  to  the  origi 
the  general- welfare  clause, 
that  was  used  in  the  Arlicl 
plied  powers  not  en  unci 
Hamilton's  projxisition 
vided  that  Congrc5s  w; 
subject  to  the  F^xeruil 
Mr.  Madison  that  ih. 
to  pass  all  lows  whii 


result  of  the  President's  const 
political  scrihes  have  rommeii 
n.    They  call  it  the  unwnt 
cryphaJ  collcctiiin  of 
academic  chairs 

nf  ihi*  new  rrew!  VSf 
(v  da  out  |>ro|)fHc  tn  odd 
rijii.  Ini(  ibey       ■      '  «(  ui 
ply  a  repedtitr)   -i  n'- 

lunrr.     Th--^  =rerB 
tutiiiki..' 
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and  welfare  tif  ib'e  Union,  were  not  even  referred  in  tht  commillee,  and 
thai  it  was  in  ihe  plan  presented  by  Pallerson  and  by  Randolph  and  by 
JWkney  that  there  was  linally  evolved  that  immortal  stheme  tliat  can 
never  be  recast  under  the  plastii:  touch  uf  political  necromancers  and 
enubanters. 

ftTicn  they  approach  the  executive  dejjartmetit  the  implicatton  be- 
comes unlimited,  and  under  the  distribution  of  Executive  power  the 
President  can  perform  all  functions  not  aJlutted  to  other  branches  of 
Ihg  Cjovemmtnt. 

I  know  that  Congress  has  enacted  a  great  many  laws  enabling  Ihe 
Presidtnl  to  perform  the  duties  confided  to  hitn  liy  the  Constitution. 
Il  has  (lone  this  under  Article  I,  section  8,  subsecliun  i8,  uf  the  Con- 
siimticjii,  which  provides  that  — 

Congress  shall  have  power  .  .  .  lo  miuke  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
Md  proper  fi>r  carrjing  into  execution  t!ie  foregoing  powers  and  all  other 
powefs  vested  by  this  Cansiituiion  in  the  Governmetit  of  (lie  United  Statt^,  or 
la  anv  depart  lUttit  or  utliccr  thereof. 

Hamilton,  in  discussing  this  clau&e  of  the  Constitution,  said  that  — 

The  declaration  itself,  though  it  may  be  chargeable  with  tautology  or  re- 
Ficv,  is  at  leasl  pctfeclLy  hajinfcSS. 

"There  has  been  a  considerable  diversity  of  opirion  upon  this  point. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  illumined  the  proposition  in  this  manner.  He 
aid: 

Should  Congress  in  the  eiecution  of  its  powers  adopt  measures  which  are 
prohiliilcil  by  Ihe  Cunstitulion,  or  ahouW  Congress,  un-^er  ihe-  prelect  of  execut- 
ing iti  powfiTi.  pass  laws  for  the  accumplislimenl  of  objects  not  entrusted  to  the 
Gincmnicnt,  il  would  bcconiL-  the  painful  duty  of  ihis  tribunn!,  should  a  case 
rtijuiring  such  a  decision  come  before  it,  lo  say  that  such  an  act  was  not  the 
law  of  Ihf  land.  But  where  the  law  is  not  prohibited,  and  is  really  calculated  to 
(■trecl  any  of  the  objecis  entrusted  to  the  Government,  to  undertake  here  to 
irniuirc  into  ihe  degree  of  its  necessity  would  be  lo  pass  the  line  which  eipcum- 
stribt-s  the  judicial  department,  and  to  tread  on  legislative  ground.  This  court 
tlisclairns  all  prct&nsions  to  such  a  power. 

And  there  I  stand.  No  one  at  this  day  would  demand  a  literal  con- 
arucciuii  of  the  Cnnslitulion  which  would  deprive  the  President  of  per- 
foiroing  functions  necessary  to  carry  out  the  powers  that  are  granted  to 
him;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  the  broadest  field  of  discretion  within 
which  to  adopt  and  exercise  whatever  methods  are  proper  for  this  pur- 
pose, What  I  insist  iipotl  and  contend  for  is  that  he  must  never  abuse 
tiis  constitutional  prerogative  by  invading  the  domain  «f  other  depart- 
ments, and  must  never,  undercolor  of  title,  assume  authority  upon  sub- 
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jects  that  have  no  relation  to  his  oflBce,  and  do  not  in'  the  remotest  de 
gree  appertain  to  the  performance  of  his  executive  functions. 

We  know  that  every  word  of  the  Constitution  is  written.  We  knoi 
that  there  is  not  a  line  or  letter  that  anyone  has  the  right  to  insert.  Th 
Supreme  Court  may  interpret,  it  may  construe  according  to  the  spirit 
but  it  can  never  add  to  the  text.  The  Supreme  Court  may  hold  that 
given  act  of  the  Executive  is  not  an  interference  with  legislative  func 
tions.  It  may  broaden  the  right  of  the  President  to  negotiate  a  treat) 
but  if  it  were  ever  to  decide  that  the  President  had  a  right  to  conclud 
a  treaty  without  the  constitutional  ratification  its  adjudication  wouli 
lead  either  to  impeachment  or  revolution.  Every  judgment,  decree 
and  order  that  it  renders  must  be  under,  and  not  above  and  beyond 
the  Constitution.  It  can  set  aside  an  act  of  Congress,  but  it  can  no 
abridge  or  extend  the  limits  of  the  charter.  What  the  Supreme  Coui 
can  not  do  by  expression  the  Executive  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  di 
by  implication. 

The  President  has  the  right  to  veto  any  enactment  that  we  may  pass 
He  has  the  right,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  to  advise  with  members  in  ref 
erence  to  legislation,  and  to  make  any  suggestions  that  he  may  deer 
proper.  Th«  is  not  a  constitutional  prerogative,  and  its  propriety  ha 
been  questioned  and  assailed,  but  I  am  willing  within  proper  bound 
to  regard  it  as  an  incident  of  his  executive  functions.  One  thing  he  ha 
no  right  to  do,  and  that  is  to  use  the  vast  public  patronage  at  his  dis 
posal  to  compel  obedience  to  his  views.  Another  thing  he  has  no  righ 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  make  compacts  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  o 
Representatives  or  its  committees,  to  accomplish  the  legislation  that  h' 
desires,  or  prevent  l^islation.  And  still  another  thing  he  has  no  righ 
to  do,  and  that  is  beyond  his  messages,  in  which  he  is  given  the  right  a 
any  time  to  suggest  any  measure  he  may  deem  proper  or  necessary,  t( 
interfere  with  legislation  and  to  force  Congress  either  to  adopt  his  recom 
mendations  or  if  it  rejects  them  to  bring  about  a  breach  between  thi 
legislative  and  executive  departments  that  is  detrimental  to  the  bes 
interests  of  the  country;  that  constitutes  an  assumption  of  dictatoria 
power  which  the  people  of  this  Republic,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  no 
submit  to,  I  care  not  how  great  the  achievement  or  how  much  it  ma; 
conduce  to  their  progress  and  welfare,  or  what  benefit,  advantage,  o 
prosperity  we  may  derive  from  its  accomplishment. 

In  order  to  show  that  I  have  not  at  all  exaggerated  the  claims  am 
pretensions  of  this  new  school  of  Executive  construction,  I  want  now  t^ 
refer  to  some  extracts  from  the  address  of  an  eminent  lawyer,'  deliv 
ered  before  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  this  creed  are  announced  in  such  unmistakable  and  unambiguou 
terms  that  we  are  no  longer  left  in  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to  th 
evolution  and  development  that  we  are  undergoing  upon  the  cardina 

'  Chas.  A.  Gardiner,  "  The  Constitutional  Power  of  the  President,"  1905. 
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principles  of  republican  government.  Tf  the  propositions  that  he  main- 
tm  rtfl«l  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  then  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Cwnslilution  is  a  thinj;  of  shreds  and  patches,  and  the  Government  that 
il  crealcfl  is  as  much  of  a  monarchkaJ  institution  as  the  Government 
ii  f.rcit  Britain,  ur  of  any  other  government,  with  the  exception  ]KI- 
bps  iif  ihiise  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

LisH'ti  iiow  for  a  moment  to  stjme  of  the  passages  froro  this  delightful 
•iiscrtaliim  upon  the  Executive  prerogative. 

1.  The  Preadeni  is  the  chief  invention  of  the  Consiilution,  a  ptrscjnal  magis- 
tmit  (or  a  republic.  .  .  .  The  conversion  of  an  ahstract  sovereignly  iniu  a 
oiriETctF  sovereign. 

J-  rtve  ixeculive  and  mapisteria.!  attributes  of  the  Government  being  in- 
*i5ifil  in  the  President,  it  follows  inevitably  thai  the  President  (nust  ptissess 
lif  Ktculive  a.n,d  mogialeria]  attributes  of  the  people,  and  that  the  peopk  rL-tain 
iw uodcli'gaied  ailribulfs  or  passive  sovereignties  under  the  tenth  amendment 
w  nlhfrn'ise. 

J.  If  Southern  States  abridge  the  privf  leges  and  immunities  of  Federal  nc^ro 
dtiiens.  the  President,  on  his  own  initiative,  can  and  should  prohihit  such 
-"'^,  ivhtnlier  Congress  I>egislates  on  the  sufjjeci  or  not.  If  Southern  States 
'  ihe  rifihi  of  suffrage  to  Ferfieral  negro  citizens  on  the  ground  of  race  or 
IT,  the  President,  wilhout  waiting  for  penalizing  statutes,  can  and  should 
iWwery  irieatis,  civil,  military,  or  both,  to  stop  it, 

(.  To  execute  all  his  omnipotent  functions  the  people  have  given  the  Presi- 
litnJ  alxtulutc  control  of  an  irresistible  physical  force,  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
fi3i00o,ooo  people. 

5.  Such  *re  the  powers  of  the  Prraident,  express  and  implied.  They  are 
■D  jilenar)'.  The  ofRce  and  power  to  execute  it  are  in  unqualified  language. 
The  power  to  eiecute  the  Constitution  is  without  limitation  or  rtsiriciion. 
Tht  power  to  administer  the  esecutivosovcreignti'fis  is  complete,  and  the  implied 

Ki-rs  are  cocsiensive  with  the  express  grants.    Hence  all  the  powers  of  the 
ident  aic  unqualitied,  plenary,  and  unlimited. 

And  now  for  some  of  tlie  thrilling  climaxes  of  tlus  remarkable 
,pnxiuction, 

Thus  my  ideal  of  the  PrcsiiJcnt  coincides  with  the  ideal  of  the  people,  a 
iujcstic  conatiiutional  figure  unco  at  roiled  by  Congress,  unrestrained  by  the 
ODUTti,  vested  with  plenary  constitutional  power  and  absolute  constitutional 
■^KTelton, 

Hott",  then,  is  if  possible  for  the  President  tn  exceed  his  express  constitutional 
Mthoriiy  f  What  Federal  act  can  he  perf&rm  that  he  may  niH  claim  is  in  e.xccu- 
liun  of  his  office  and  its  attributes,  of  Ibe  Constituiion  and  the  laws,  or  of  his 
Ueculive  p«twi:rs? 

Majesty  is  another  allribulc.  It  inheres  in  every  sovereign,  be  he  Czar  or 
Prtsidenl,     Impcrium  maieslasque  populi  Romani. 

The  President  is  invested  vtith  an  ofTice  and  the  whole  of  it  ....  Who  hath 
finl  its  bounds?  Who  luth  said,  Thus  far  and  no  farther?  No  one  has 
dL'tcnnined  tl-s  iLlimiCable  extent;  no  one  can  determine  it  so  long  as  the 
rpublic  endures. 
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And  this  matchless  conglomeration  of  incoherent  absurdities  was  de- 
livered, Mr.  President,  before  an  assemblage,  every  man  of  whom  was 
probably  conversant  with  the  authorities  and  decisions  that  have  con- 
sistently placed  the  brand  of  judicial  condemnation  upon  this  frenzied 
exposition  of  executive  sovereignty. 

This  demonstrates,  Mr.  President,  that  the  entire  trouble  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  Constitution  is  being  perverted  upon  the  grant  of  ex- 
ecutive power.  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  says  the  executive  power 
shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
does  not  vest  executive  power  in  any  greater  degree  than  Article  I  vests 
legislative  power  when  it  says  that  all  legislative  powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  than  Article  III 
vests  judicial  power  except  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  plant  myself  upon  the  proposition  that  the  President  derives  no  au- 
thority whatever  from  this  clause.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  the  greatest  political  philosophers  who  ever  illustrated  the  pages  of 
American  histoiy  settled  before  this  body  this  contention  so  that  it  has 
been  considered  a  constitutional  axiom  until  the  present  day.  This 
provision  of  the  Constitution  simply  relates  to  the  distribution  of  gov- 
ernmental functions  and  can  not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  grant. 

As  luminous  a  constitutional  argument  as  Webster  ever  made  was 
upon  this  precise  point.  The  President  must  derive  his  authority  from 
the  subsequent  provisions  of  the  instrument  that  contain  the  grant,  and 
the  entire  grant  of  power,  and  which  are  not  in  the  slightest  d^ee  en- 
larged by  the  clause  that  I  have  quoted.  His  school  of  disciples  evidently 
think  that  I  am  wrong  upon  this  point  and  are  bewildering  the  mind  of 
the  rising  generation  upon  this  proposition.  If  we  were  to  pass  a  law 
here  to-day  reposing  in  the  President  a  governmental  function  beyond 
the  specifications  of  the  Constitution  and  not  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  any  power  contained  in  the  specifications,  the  enactment  would  be 
void.  Now,  if  the  law  would  be  void,  what  power  has  the  President 
without  the  sanction  of  law  to  trespass  beyond  the  confines  of  his  prert^- 
ative?  The  President  is  either  the  executive  officer  of  the  Government, 
vested  with  unlimited  executive  functions,  or  he  is  the  Executive  acting 
under  special  and  delegated  powers.  Which  is  he  ?  Is  he  the  general 
executive  agent  of  the  people,  or  their  immediate  representative,  as  was 
once  claimed  by  one  of  his  predecessors  who  also  had  an  erroneous  con- 
ception of  his  prerogative,  or  is  he  a  special  agent  who  shall  look  to  his 
commission  and  credentials  for  his  authority?  There  are  unlimited 
executive  acts  performed  by  monarchical  rulers,  the  exercise  of  which 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  never  intended  to  repose  in  the  President, 
and  therefore  they  circumscribed  his  functions. 

I  am  aware  that  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  source  of  or- 
ganic power  are  losing  sight  of  fundamental  distinctions  and  are  look- 
ing to  results  and  not  instrumentalities.    I  am  not  surprised  at  this  view. 
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but  I  am  surprised  that  any  men  occupying  the  highest  positions  in  the 
Ijoudiiftienl  and  instructors  and  texl  wriler&  ujxTr  constitutioDol  law 
should  at  this  hour  justify  a  doctrine  that  strikes  duwn  at  its  very  altar 
uinicle  of  our  iaith  and  subslitulcs  for  it  a  worship  that  is  only  tem- 
and  that  can  not  possibly  continue  and  endure.  The  day  will 
Rinif,  Mr.  President,  I  predict  it — it  is  Uiund  to  come  —  when  this 
illusion  will  disappear,  when  the  i>eople  will  retrace  their  steps,  and  as 
ibey  Dec  from  the  pagan  temple  they  will  bear  u[Kin  their  shoulders  the 
»rk  of  the  covenant  and  the  scrull  of  the  ancient  law. 


FROM  A  SPEECH   OF  REPRESENTATIVE  TOWTS^E ' 

II  is,  1  lake  it,  well  within  the  province  of  a  member  of  this  popular 
re]>rtimtalive  branch  of  ihe  National  Leg;istalurc  to  csamine  and, 
within  the  limits  of  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  parliamentar)'  dis- 
fUisiun,  to  criticise  the  official  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  iiidejiendcme  of  thu  !t:giy!alive  branch  iif  Ihe  Government 
Bini  Ihe  res  pon  si  bill  ties  of  the  Executive  Office  justify  and  require  this 
liljcrly  of  comment. 

Il  is,  in  my  deliberate  opinion,  a  very  serious  matter,  not  only  as  re- 
lilcd  to  pending  and  immediately  prospective  public  quesdoiis,  but  as 
rotireming  the  development  of  our  institutions  and  the  preseA'ation  of 
that  wise  balance  of  power  among  the  coordinate  branches  of  this  Oov- 
emment  to  which  so  much  importance  was  originally  attached,  that  the 
[insenl  Chief  Executive  of  the  country  is  disposed  to  magnify  and  to 
pcTbonaliae  his  great  office  and  to  exercise  authority  beyond  not  only 
the  traditional  but  the  legal  and  constitutional  limitations  of  his  place, 
(Applause  from  the  Democratic  side.|  This  is  not  the  time  or  the  occa- 
mn.  sir,  for  anybody,  and  certainly  not  for  one  no  more  competent  to 
Ihe  tas.k  than  I  can  claim  to  be,  to  attempt  anylhang  like  an  analysis  and 
final  judgment  ujwn  the  character  and  achievements  of  Theodore  Roose- 
Vflt.  as  (o  whom  future  historiansi,  as  has  been  the  case  with  his  con- 
li'mporaries,  m'll  undoubtedly  differ  radically  amimg  themselves.  There 
Kill  be  panegyrists  and  detractors  hereafter,  as  there  are  eulogists  and 
litultfindcp)  now.  I  shull  attempt  no  ultimate  judgment.  I  shall  briefly, 
Wwevcf,  tommenl  upon  certain  aspects  of  his  character,  and  upon  cer- 
tain t"!  hia  official  performances,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  what  seems 
Iti  mc  U>  be  itetessary  and  helpful  conclusions.  There  are  many  things 
in  the  rharacter  and  endowments  of  that  remarkable  man  that  I  have 
nlmireil.  .There  are  also,  on  the  other  hand,  many  things  that,  as  a 
rrprcsentati ve  of  the  |)eoplc  in  this  great  Ixidy,  I  feel  justilicd  in  pro- 
DHJuncing  to  be  of  a  nature  to  unfit  him  for  a  judicious,  careful,  just,  and 
deliberate  discharge  uf  high  executive  funcliona,  and  under  the  impiil- 

'  Cengf.  Record,  Jtice  [i,  igob. 
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sion  of  which  he  has  time  and  again  gone  beyond  the  Intimate  bound- 
aries of  bis  authority.     [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

This  tendency  of  the  Chief  Executive  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
among  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  representatives  of 
the  newspaper  press  who  are  stationed  at  the  capital.  It  is  a  serious 
misfortune,  as  I  view  it,  that  the  unusual  vogue  enjoyed  by  the  President 
imposes  upon  Senators,  Representatives,  and  correspondents  a  reticence 
in  regard  to  these  excesses  of  Executive  authority  that  would  not  under 
ordinary  conditions  be  observed.  In  my  opinion  we  ought  to  be  honest 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  tell  them  frankly  what  every- 
body in  this  House  knows,  what  every  member  of  the  Senate  knows, 
and  what  everybody  in  the  press  galleries  knows,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  endeavors,  so  far  as  an  almost  phenomenal  activity 
and  endurance  will  permit,  to  embrace  within  himself  and  to  exercise 
at  once  almost  all  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  three  coordinate 
branches  of  this  Government.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  regard  the  high 
and  solemn  duties  of  his  office  not  only  as  in  the  nature  of  personal  assets 
of  his  own,  but  as  appropriate  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  an  indeliberate 
and  whimsical  disposition  apparently  as  little  regardful  of  the  momen- 
tousness  and  significance  of  his  action  as  that  of  a  boy  occupied  with 
his  toys. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Anny  has  emphasized  the  military  aspects 
of  the  Presidency.  The  President's  relation  to  the  Army  is  not  much 
different  from  that  sustained  by  the  Emperor  William  to  the  German 
army.  It  k  notorious  that  promotions  during  the  present  administra- 
tion have  been  made  in  a  manner  so  harmful  to  the  discipline  of  the 
service,  and  to  so  great  a  degree  upon  grounds  of  favoritism  and  per- 
sonal preference,  as  to  have  become  the  subject  of  repeated  and  solicitous 
conference  among  men  having  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  the  morale  of  the  Army.  The  diplomatic  ser- 
vice has  fallen  under  the  same  influence.  The  Secretary  of  State,  al- 
though himself  a  man  of  great  ability  and  strong  personality,  has  had 
many  of  his  functions  shorn.  The  President's  relation  to  the  general 
body  of  the  service  is  much  more  intimate  and  direct  than  heretofore, 
and  we  have  recently  seen  how,  for  the  first  time  in  American  diplomacy, 
the  President  has  referred  to  a  high  representative  of  the  United  States 
at  a  foreign  court  as  "my  ambassador."  A  similar  personal  dominance 
is  asserted  in  the  province  of  every  Cabinet  office,  and  everybody  re- 
members the  promulgation  of  the  famous  "order  of  silence"  by  which 
those  high  functionaries  were  forbidden  to  talk  to  reporters  about  their 
business,  and  directed  to  leave  a  monopoly  of  publicity  to  the  head  of 
the  Government. 

The  civil-service  rules  have  been  made  conveniently  pliant  to  the 
persona!  and  political  exigencies  of  the  Chief  Executive,  and,  although 
in  former  days  that  gentieman  filled  a  great  place  in  the  movement  for 
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dvil-scrvice  refonn,  the  records  show  that  the  rules  have  been  set  aside 
daring  bis-  administration  about  four  times  as  often  as  they  were  during 
tus  predecessor's  term.  The  most  important  considerations  of  public 
pjlicj-  ire  constantly  and  customarily  made  subservient  lu  ifie  personal 
fwiings  of  iJie  Chief  Magistrate.  The-  evidence,  for  example,  to  which 
cverj'body  had  actesSi  disclosed  that  one  of  his  Cabinet  oflicers,  sonne 
tinit  iincc  resigned,  bad  been  engaged,  while  orcupy'ing  a  high  official 
fiosition  with  a  great  raiJroad  system,  in  repeated  violalii^irs  of  the  inler- 
slitc-roramerce  law;  but  the  fad  of  his  close  ofiicial  and  personal  rela- 
liun  ki  ihe  President  not  o^nly  reUeved  him  fri>m  prosecution  or  censure, 
bul  acluully  won  for  him  an  official  ccrtilicale  of  iimoceace  Lu  direct 
conlTitdiction  of  even  his  own  confession. 

la  February,  1905,  Admiral  Walker  testified  that  he  and  other  members 
of  ibc  I'anama  Canal  Commission,  on  the  President's  express  authoriza- 
llos,  chalked  and  received,  in  addition  to  their  regular  campensation, 
dilwtQf's  fees  for  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  du-ectors  <ii 
the  Panama  Railroad.     Expenses  far  beyond  those  that  have  scandal- 
ized former  administrations  are  incurred  by  this  administration  with 
ilgay  and  easy  nonchalance  seemingly  justified  by  the  entire  lack  of 
suhwrjaent  public  criticism.     Whereas  wide  and  unfavorable  comment 
fas  made  upon  one  of  his  predecessors  for  loo  frequent  use  of  one  Gov- 
ernment vessel,  very  littEe  is  now  said  about  the  employment  by  the 
Preadent  of  the  United  States  of  the  Sylph,  the  DdpSiin,  and  the  May- 
finxr  together.     White  House  repairs  are  undertaken  and  carried  out 
ijiparenUy   with  as  little  hesitancy  as  that  vAth   which   a  prosperous 
fanner  would  build  a  wood  shed;   and  §750,000  is  spent  in  alleged  in- 
(lease  nf  the  facilities  and  attractions  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  where 
no  living  architect  can  possibly  see  where  there  was  opportunity  to  dis- 
inase  more  than  a  seventh  of  that  sym  to  produce  the  very  unhandsome 
roulia.     Some  of  these  matters  to  which  I  have  referred  thus  cursorily 
may  seem  somewhat  trivial.     The  catalogue  is  not  exhaustive  even  of 
imi<«.>rtant  considerations.    1  cite  these  few  only  as  illustrative  of  that 
persistent  and  irrepressible  tendency  to  personalize  his  olSce.  to  regard 
it  33  an  appendage  to  his  will,  which  characterizes  the  present  occupant 
(^  that  great  place. 

It  is,  moreover,  inevitable  that  a  man  possessing  the  characteristics 
of  the  President  should  trench  upon  the  traditiimal  and  constitutional 
restrictions  of  his  authority.  This  natural  inclination  is  unfortunately 
reenforced  by  certain  considerations  growing  out  of  the  political  condl- 
tiiins  of  out  tiroe.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  necessary  reaction  upon 
the  methtids  of  our  Executive  Department  by  the  unavoidable  secrecy 
and  arbitrariness  with  which  the  affairs  of  our  colonial  possessions  are 
rooducteil.  Il  is  yet  too  soon  for  us  fully  to  appreciate  the  irreparable 
damage  done  to  ojr  peculiar  institutions  by  the  rush  assumption  of  the 
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dangers  of  colonial  government.  From  the  commencement  of  the  de- 
parture in  our  experience  I  have  felt  the  deepest  concern  for  its  effect 
upon  that  constitutional  balance  among  the  di£Ferent  departments  of 
the  Government  upon  which  our  elder  statesmen  placed  so  much  stress, 
and  upon  whose  permanent  preservation,  as  I  believe,  rests  to  a  very 
large  degree  the  perpetuity  of  civil  liberty  in  this  country.  In  the  course 
of  a  speech  on  our  Philippine  policy  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  z8th  of  January,  1901,  I  used  the  following  language: 

This  policy  favors  the  growth  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Government 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  is  opposed  to  democratic  principles.  It  involves 
singleness  of  authority,  celerity  of  action,  secrecy  of  purpose,  irresponsibility; 
all  contrary  to  the  necessary  methods  of  self-government.  It  begets  a  super- 
ficial admiration  for  "strong  government,"  and  "simple  government,"  which 
are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  liberty,  l-et  me  again  quote  words  of  wisdom 
from  the  speech  of  Daniel  Webster,  already  cited: 

"Nothing  is  more  deceptive  or  more  dangerous  than  the  pretense  of  a  desire 
to  simplify  government.  The  simplest  governments  are  despotisms;  the  next 
simplest,  limited  monarchies;  but  all  republics,  all  governments  of  law,  must 
impose  numerous  limitadons  and  qualifications  of  authority,  and  give  many 
posidve  and  many  qualified  rights.  In  other  words,  they  must  be  subject  to 
rule  and  regulation.    This  is  the  very  essence  of  free  political  institutions. 

"The  spirit  of  liberty  is,  indeed,  a  bold  and  fearless  spirit;  but  it  is  also  a 
sharp-sighted  spirit;  it  is  a  cautious,  sagacious,  discriminadng,  far-seeing 
intelligence;  it  is  jealous  of  encroachment,  jealous  of  power,  jealous  of  man. 
It  demands  checks;  it  seeks  for  guards;  it  insists  on  securities;  it  intrenches 
itself  behind  strong  defenses,  and  fordfies  itself  with  all  possible  care  against 
the  assaults  of  ambition  and  passion. 

"It  does  not  trust  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and,  therefore, 
it  will  not  permit  power  to  overstep  its  prescribed  limits,  though  benevolence, 
good  intent,  and  patriotic  purpose  come  along  with  it.  Neither  does  it  satisfy 
Itself  with  flashy  and  temporary  resistance  to  illegal  authority.  Far  otherwise. 
It  seeks  for  duration  and  permanence.  It  looks  before  and  after;  and,  building 
on  the  experience  of  ages  which  are  past,  it  labors  diligently  for  the  benefit  of 
ages  to  come.  This  is  the  nature  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  this  is  our  liberty, 
if  we  will  rightly  understand  and  preserve  it.  Every  free  government  is  neces- 
sarily complicated,  because  alt  such  governments  establish  restraints,  as  well 
on  the  power  of  government  itself  as  on  that  of  individuds." 

A  president  can  not  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  constitutional  chief  magis- 
trate and  an  autocrat —  a  President  in  America,  with  imperial  powers  in  the 
Orient. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  sir,  that  the  reaction  of  our  absolute 
government  in  our  distant  possessions  is  partly  responsible  for  the  ten- 
dency toward  Executive  excess,  at  which  all  close  students  of  our  insti- 
tutions are  now  gravely  concerned.  But  there  is  another  consideration 
which  reenforces  the  one  just  mentioned  and  the  natural  characteristics 
of  the  President.  I  refer  to  the  phenomenal  popular  majority  by  which 
the  present  Chief  Magistrate  was  chosen  in  the  election  of  1904.    The 
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wunlrj'  bad  full  noLite  of  the  personality  of  the  Republican  candidate, 

Panil  viAi  lold  from  ever^'  Democratic  slump  what  would  be  the  inevitable 
tenileticy  of  th-e  expression  of  that  personality  if  il  should  receive  an 
cmphiiUc  electoral  indorserncnt.  The  recipient  of  that  indorsement  can, 
in  one  sense,  hardly  be  blamed  if  he  considers  the  verdict  so  rendered 
wih  suuh  emfjhasis  and  afler  definite  notice,  as  in  the  nature  of  a  license 
liiettrrisc  his  predis-posi lions  to  the  utmnsl.  The  result  has  certainly 
jusdfiej  the  j nvigno&ticalions.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  thai  ih-ese 
acliuns  sinue  the  election  of  1904  have  merely  been  of  a  piece  with  those 
thai  I hflracterized  the  Presidency  qI  the  present  incumbent  In  his  first 
fnctinns.!  term. 

Without  attempting  a  numerous  recitation,  to  say  nothing  of  an  ex- 
hausiive  one,  of  the  matters  (hat  may  readily  te  cited  in  illustration  of 
thcfiniposilion  I  am  now  considering,  1  shall  mention  a  few  which  are 
of  tiimmipii  knowledge, 

Lvfrj'ljudy  remembers  the  famous  "pension  order*'  whereby,  while 
iliiil  W2S  pending  in  Congress  cont-eming  a  classification  of  claimants 
Wdfc  the  Pension  Office,  an  Executive  order,  impatient  of  the  delay 
by  Cungnss,  undertook  to  perform  ihe  function  of  a  legislative  act, 
TiitK  has  Ijeen  a  practically  constant  interference  from  the  White  House 
n'th  legislative  procedure  at  the  Capitol.     It  will  be  recalled  how  the 
Irrigation  Bill  was  threatened  with  a  veto  unless  it  should  cimtain  cer- 
isin  provisions  agreeable  lo  the  Executive.    The  great  struggle  over  the 
Cuban  tarifl,  the  reLcnt  controversy  about  statchoid  for  Indian  Terri- 
loiy  and  Ulilalioma  and  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,,  and  over  the  pro- 
via'ons  of  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill  are  a  few  among  many  mallfrsi  in 
rrgani  lo  which  the  Executive  initiative  and  constant  panici|i3liiin  in  all 
ihe  complications  (hat  attend  the  progress  of  a  bill  frum  its  inception  to 
ils  passage,  mi|:ht  well  raise  a  doubt  whether  there  is  any  sin.h  thing 
Dijw  in  our  system  of  government  as  an  independent  responsible  legisla- 
tive branch. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  tt>  those  semi- Rxecu live 
functions  vested  in  it  by  the  Constitution,  has  been  treated  with  similar 
niil  erf  Illness.  Some  (ifteen  months  ago  the  .\rbitration  Treaties  were 
wiliJmwn  from  the  Senate  by  the  President  because  that  body  insisted 
upon  [he  use  of  the  word  "treaty"  instead  of  "agreement,"  ihus  refus- 
ing lo  countenance  the  new  view  that  there  are  certain  permanent  in- 
ternational compacts  into  which  the  President  may  enter  on  behalf  of 
this  couiiiry  withiiut  the  participadon  of  the  Senate.  In  the  case  of 
the  Santo  Domingo  treaty  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  President  of  the 
I'niled  States  to  make  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  government  without  the 
actinn  of  rhe  Senate,  which  treaty,  moreover,  involved  a  new  departure 
in  our  diplomacy  and  the  adoption  of  what  the  President  has  called  a. 
"dewlrtpmcnt"  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  potentially  fraught  with  the 
most  momenluus  coiosequeiices  to  this  country. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  good  connection  in  which  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  new  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
for  the  debts  and  defaults  of  the  South  American  States,  involving  on 
our  part  the  assumption  of  the  duties  of  constable  for  the  nations  of 
Europe,  ought,  whateyer  its  merits  or  demerits,  to  stand  upon  its  own 
pretentions  and  not  be  permitted  to  shelter  itself  behind  the  designation 
of  "Monroe  doctrine." 

The  Monroe  doctrine,  properly  so  called,  is  a  part  of  the  settled  policy 
of  this  Government,  and  is  very  dear  to  the  people  of  this  country.  A 
novel  proposition  may  frequently  find  acceptance  through  its  success  in 
borrowing  the  label  of  one  alrfeady  generally  entertained.  Whether  this 
new  international  theory  be  right  or  wrong,  it  ought  to  stand  or  fall  upon 
its  own  claims.  It  certainly  is  not  "Monroe  doctrine."  It  is  just  as 
clearly  "Roosevelt  doctrine."  The  original  Monroe  doctrine  of  1823  is 
very  easy  to  understand.  As  affirmed  by  Adams  and  Monroe,  it  involved 
three  things,  i.  The  American  continents  were  not  to  be  subject  to 
colonization  by  any  European  power.  2.  We  could  not  permit  any  in- 
tervention by  any  European  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  South  .American 
Republics  "for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  controlling  in  any 
other  manner  their  destiny."  3.  We  could  not  permit  the  extension  by 
the  allied  powers  —  that  b,  the  members  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  formed 
by  the  sovereigns  of  Rusda,  Austria,  and  Prussia  after  the  congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815  — of  their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  North  or 
South  America. 

When,  about  1845,  President  Polk  practically  took  the  position  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  annex  adjacent  territory  in  order 
to  prevent  its  annexation  by  European  countries;  and  when,  in  1881, 
Mr.  Blaine  held,  in  substance,  that  the  United  States  was  the  sole  guar- 
dian of  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  arbiter  of  disputes 
between  the  Latin-American  States;  and  when,  in  1895,  Mr.  Olney 
announced  that  the  United  States  is  sovereign  in  America,  that  the 
British  colonies  in  America  are  temporary,  and  that  these  propositions 
are  a  part  of  international  law,  the  prestige  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  was 
invoked  In  favor  of  these  various  formulations  of  our  international  policy. 
Yet  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  all  these  involved  distinct  variations 
from  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Undoubtedly  considerations  based  on 
national  advantage,  duty,  and  safety  could  be  advanced  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  in  each  of  these  cases.  But  that  should  have  been  the 
only  method  of  ai^ument.  To  introduce  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  only 
to  confuse  both  the  nature  of  that  doctrine  and  that  of  the  new  problems. 
The  same  Is  true  in  regard  to  the  Roosevelt  doctrine  of  our  general 
guardianship  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  with  responsibilities  to 
their  creditors.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  and  I  decidedly  believe  it  to  be 
wrong,  it  is  certainly  new,  and  it  ought  to  be  examined  on  its  merits  with- 
out receiving  any  shelter  or  warrant  whatever  from  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
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Thb  leiideiK'y  of  Lhc  Executive,  upon  whith  I  have  been  briefly  cum- 
nwnling,  has  involved  us  in  grave  naliuna!  wrong.  The  conduct  of  this 
Government  under  the  lead  of  liie  I'resicienl  mf  the  United  States  in 
rtgatri  tti  the  means  by  which  llie  independence  ul  Panama  was  recog- 
nized and  the  arrangements  were  made  for  the  construction  of  the 
i'anaina  Canal  is.  in  my  opinion,  an  idelible  stain  upon  the  fair  fame 
and  gtxwl  faith  of  this  Government.  In  order  thai  the  ohject  had  in 
view  by  the  President  should  be  achieved  it  was  necessar)'  to  override 
a  statute  of  the  United  States,  to  break  a  solemn  treaty  with  a  foreign 
government,  and  to  commit  an  act  of  war,  and  without  autliority  of 
Congress,  against  a  people  with  whom  we  were  at  peace.  The  law 
known  as  the  Spooner  Act  ejqjressly  diretted  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  to  [jroceed  with  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  if,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  he  could  not  secure  the  consent  of  the  Gtfvernment 
uf  the  United  Slates  of  Colombia  to  llie  treaty  providing  for  the  con- 
Kfuction  of  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  That  consent  lie 
did  not  obtain. 

Il  is  beside  the  question  to  contend  that  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
ought  H'  have  ratilicd  the  treaty.  It  is  an  independent  government  and 
had  Jt  right  tii  reject  the  treaty  if  it  chose  to  williout  giving  us  any  reason 
whatever.  But.  upon  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  carry  out  the  plain  and  specific  direction  of  the  act  of  Congress  to 
construtt  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  President  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nUed  the  inrjcijcndcnce  of  Panama,  a  revolted  ]>rovince  of  tlie  United 
St3.tes  of  Colombia,  used  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Stales  to  pre* 
vent  Colombia  from  reestablishing  her  authority  over  that  territory, 
rlespitc  our  solemn  engagement  in  the  treaty  of  1846  to  rei;]iett  the  in- 
Ugrily  of  her  domain;,  which  was  unquestionably  an  act  of  war  upon 
(JUT  part,  made  a  treaty  with  the  new  State,  and  proceeded  with  what 
clilficultieH  and  scandals  the  world  is  aware,  to  ihe  present  stage  of  the 
CATial  construction  across  the  isthmus.  There  have  ndt  been  waiititig 
grave  insinuations  touching  our  complicity  in  the  revolution  of  Panama 
igainsl  Colombia.  Certainly  the  appearance  of  our  gunboats  at  a  lime 
ind  plate  when  and  where  Bunau  Varilla  had  promised  the  rcvolu- 
tjimUt*  they  should  apjjear,  and  their  effectual  action  in  defeating  any 
stiempl  by  Colombia  to  recover  her  province,  are  circumstances  strongly 
rontirmatory  of  the  suspicion ;  nor  docs  the  suspicion  involve,  if  juslihed, 
iny  greater  dishonor  on  our  part  than  that  which  already  attaches  to 
OS  from  Ihe  admitted  circumstances. 

Not  long  ago,  in  a  remarkable  special  message  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent Blrayed  irlo  the  judicial  reservations  of  the  Constitution  by  bring- 
ing lo  \mok  a  Federal  judge  (Humphrey)  for  an  opinion  rendered  by 
bl.m  in  (he  ordinary  discharge  of  hi.s  judicial  functions,  an  unprecedented 
proceedinc  that  would  have  jarred  the  credulity  of  "the  fathers." 
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DEBATE  ON  THE  WAR  POWER' 

[The  President's  action  in  dismissing  a  company  of  colored  soldiers  led  to  a 
debate  in  the  Senate  in  which  the  power  of  the  president  as  commander  in  cliief 
of  the  army  was  discussed.  The  main  point  at  issue  was  the  relation  of  the 
power  of  Congress  "  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces,"  to  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  president  as  commander 
in  chief.  The  respective  arguments  are  brought  out  dearly  in  the  following 
extracts  from  the  debate  between  Senator  Spooner  and  Senator  Bacon.] 

Mr.  Spooner.  Mr.  President,  my  differences  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  are  upon  the  leg^  phases  of  thb  matter  mainly,  and 
with  many  of  the  principles  of  law  which  he  announces  I  am  entirely  in 
accord  with  him.  That  this  is  a  country  of  law,  that  no  Federal  official 
can  be  above  the  Constitution,  that  the  President  can  lawfully  exercise 
no  power  which  he  does  not  derive  from  that  instrument  or  the  laws  of 
Congress  enacted  in  pursuance  of  it,  of  course  all  must  admit.  That 
we  may  not  in  some  circumstances  have  what  would  be  tn  other  circum- 
stances autocratic  power  in  this  country  I  can  not  say,  because  in  its 
very  nature  the  discipline  and  conduct  of  an  army  requires  more  or  less 
the  summary  exercise  of  power.  No  one  knows  that  better  than  the 
chivalrous  and  gallant  solcfier  who  introduced  and  advocates  this  resolu- 
tion. The  veiy  idea  of  command,  which  can  not  be  dissociated  from  a 
commander  in  chief,  involves  more  or  less  autocradc  power.  Under 
our  system  many  safeguards  have  been  thrown  around  its  exercise. 

I  am  not  opposing  the  resolution  of  invesdgation  of  the  Brownsville 
affair,  properly  worded.  I  do  object,  however,  to  the  resolution  as  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  now  pending.  The  inevitable 
trend  of  the  debate  on  Saturday  and  to-day  has  strengthened  me  in  my 
objection  to  it.  It  has  been  discussed  rather  as  a  case  in  court  than  as 
a  legislative  funcdon.  If  the  President  has,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  perhaps  others,  seem  to  think,  exercised  a  power  which 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  country  he  does  not  possess, 
and  in  a  manner  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  citizens,  it  is  quite  clear  to 
me  that  the  Senate  ought  not  to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  it.  Even 
if  a  President  abuses  the  power  which  he  possesses  or  exercises  it  wirti 
bad  motive,  I  should  greatly  deplore  an  attempt  by  the  Senate  to  in- 
vestigate it  or  pass  judgment  upon  it. 

In  our  system  the  powers  of  government  are  distributed  among  three 
branches,  each  coordinate  and  independent  of  the  other,  neither  of  which 
is  responsible  to  the  other  in  any  manner,  except  as  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  President  is  not  responsible  under  the  Constitution 
to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House  of  Representatives  or  to  both.  It  is  espe- 
cially  not  the  function  of  the  Senate  to  investigate  and  determine  whether 
the  President  has  usurped  power  or  abused  a  power  which  he  possesses, 
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because  under  the  Constitution  the  Senate  sustains  a  peculiar  relation 
to  ihe  President.  Of  course  it  is  one  of  the  legislative  jjodies  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  equal  in  power,  in  respect  f>f  legislation,  to  the  other, 
with  one  exception.  It  is  nut  pennilled  to  originate  revenue  bills.  But, 
Mr.  President,  peculiar  functions  have  been  conferred  upon  the  House 
as  to  Some  matters,  and  upi>n  the  Huuse  alone,  and  also  upon  the  Senate 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  House.  None  of  them  are  legisialivc  funcdons. 
The  Senate  participates  in  the  making  of  the  laws  as  a  Jegislative  tiody. 
It  participalea,  with  the  President,  in  appRintmcnta.  which  Ls  not  a 
le^lative  function.  Il  participates  in  the  exercise  of  the  trcaly-inaking 
power.  But,  Mr.  President,  its  most  solemn  function  under  the  Con- 
ilitulion  is  a  judicial  one.    Section  3  of  the  hrst  article  provides: 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting 
tw  ibai  purpose  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  Wlien  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside,  and  no  person  shall 
be  convicted  without  the  concurreace  of  Iwodiirds  of  iLe  members  present. 

Section  2  erf  the  same  article  p^o^^des  that  the  House  "shall  have  the 
(ole  power  of  impeachment."  The  power  of  impcadmu-nl  is  as  plainly 
tnd  ejtclusively  vested  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  is  the  power 
to  try  impfackments  veMed  in  the  Senate.  Investigations  to  determine 
«  whieb  vWU  deieraiine  whether  an  Executive  act  is  violative  of  the 
CoDslituiion  and  heyond  the  power  of  a  Presideal,  or  winelher,  if  within 
hii  ptiwer,  il  has  been  al>useil,  if  that  is  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  surely 
is  properly  with  the  impeaching  body,  and  should  not  be  exercised  [jy 
ihc  lx>dy  which  alone  can  constitutionally  try  and  determine.  Of  course 
this  is  an  abstraction  as  to  this  case  and  as  to  ihis  President,  but  to  my 
(aind  (.1  have  bad  occasion  to  urge  it  here  before)  it  is  a  princijile  wiliith 
ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the  ISenate,  for  it  would  be  a  horrid  thing 
if  when  articles  of  impeachment  of  an  officer  reach  this  Chamber  they 
should  be  laid  before  s.  court  which  in  another  capacity,  having  invcsti- 
pitcd  and  considered  the  same  matter,  had  prejudged  il. 

Mr.  President,  so  much  for  that.  K  a  President,  whether  in  his  capac- 
ity of  Chief  Executive  or  as  Commander  in  Chief,  has  performed  an  act 
fir  made  an  order  which  was  within  his  authority  to  make.  I  can  not  see 
thai  it  is  competent  for  this  Itody  or  the  other,  or  both,  to  take  testimony 
IS  to  the  wisdom  of  that  executed  act,  upon  which  to  determine  whether 
il  will  by  legislative  att  set  U  aside.  The  Congress,  if  dissatisfied,  may 
withdraw  (he  power  or  place  additional  limitations  upon  its  exercise 
(ot  lh«  future,  but  1  do  not  see  that  it  can  by  legislation  render  void  the 
JcL  When  a  power  is  possessed  hy  the  President  or  an  officer  of  the 
(iM'cmmcnt  to  do  an  act  in  a  delmed  contingency  or  in  his  discretion, 
hit  decision  as  to  the  existence  of  the  contingency  or  that  circumstances 
iiivsuch  as  to  demand  the  performance  of  the  act  is  conclusive,  and  the 
tit  can  not  be  tni]icaclied  or  overturned  by  the  Congress  because  in  its 
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opinion  the  exigency  had  not  arisen  or  that  the  power  was  unwisely  ex- 
ercised. The  general  rule  is  well  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Martin  v.  MoU  (la  Wheat,  19)  thus: 

Whenever  a  statute  gives  a  discretionary  power  to  any  person,  to  be  exercised 
by  him  upon  his  own  opinion  of  certain  facts,  it  is  a  sound  rule  of  construction 
that  the  statute  constitutes  him  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  existence  of 
those  facts.  And  in  the  present  case  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  such  is  the  true 
construction  of  the  act  of  1795. 

Which  authorized  the  President  "whenever  the  United  States  shall 
be  invaded,  or  be  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  from  any  foreign 
nation,  etc.,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  call  forth  such  number  of  the  militia  of  the  State  or  States  most  in 
danger,"  etc. 

It  is  no  answer  that  such  a  power  may  be  abused,  for  there  is  no  power  which 
is  not  susceptible  of  abuse.  The  remedy  for  this,  as  well  as  for  all  other  official 
misconduct,  if  it  should  occur,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  itself.  In  a 
free  government  the  danger  must  be  remote,  since  in  addition  to  the  high 
qualities  which  the  executive  must  be  presumed  to  possess  of  public  virtue  and 
honest  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  the  frequency  of  elections,  and  the 
watchfulness  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  carry  with  them  all  the  checks 
which  can  be  useful  to  guard  against  usurpation  or  wanton  tyranny. 

The  principle  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  lawful  order  made  by  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

I  am  assuming  now  that  the  President  poss^sed  the  lawful  authority 
to  make  the  order  discharging  without  honor  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  at  Brownsville,  The  fact  that 
he  made  such  an  order  does  not  need  investigation.  The  reports  and 
papers  upon  which  he  based  it  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  inquiry  into  the  discharge,  and  it  seems  to  be  limited  to  that,  is  as 
to  the  wisdom  and  justness  of  the  order,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  in- 
fonnation  upon  which  the  President  based  it;  in  other  words,  as  it  has 
been  put,  for  the  purpose  of  afltording  to  the  enlisted  men  discharged 
a  day  in  court. 

Aside  from  the  general  principle,  which  is  sufficient,  I  deny  that  under 
the  Constitution  the  Congress  has  any  such  relation  to  the  Army  as 
permits  it  to  set  aside  an  order  lawfully  made  by  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  bear  upon 
the  subject  are  few  and  simple.  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  a  veiy 
able  lawyer,  and  has  said  all  that  can  be  said  by  anyone,  I  think,  in 
support  of  his  contentions,  read  them. 

Congress  is  given  power  to  declare  war,  which  necessitates  the  use 
of  an  army  or  navy,  or  both.  Congress  is  given  power  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  with  the  limitation  that  "no  appropriation  of  money  to 
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ibat  use  shaJl  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years."  Congress  is  given 
(Kiwer  in  addition  to  make  "mk^  far  the  goveffnitettl  and  regidaiwn  pj 
Iheiatut  and  nu'cai  Jorcts."  The  Constitution  provides,  in  section  1  of 
Anicle  II,  that  "ihe  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of 
ibe  United  States,"  and  in  section  2  that  "the  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  actual  service  of  the  United 
Slates." 

The  provisions  quoted  from  the  Constitution  as  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress in  respect  to  the  Army  and  Navy  are  logical  and  plain.  They 
idmirably  cxpr^a  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  instrument. 
I  will  consider  them  later. 

The  Consdiution  has  left  entirely  without  definilion  the  scope  of  the 
[wwerof  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  measure  of  the 
power  was  left  to  be  soughl  ekewhere.  I  can  not  agree  that  the  sole 
llonstitutional  power  of  the  President  is  to  cf^mmatid  the  Army  in  time 
of  war  and  conduct  campaigns.  That  his  power  is  vastly  greater  in  time 
of  wai  than  in  lime  of  peace  has  been  decided,  and  is  not  open  lo  dis- 
pute. It  is  largely  to  be  sought  in  the  law  of  nations  and  Ehe  rules  of 
diilized  warfare.  But  an  army  and  a  na^y  must  be  commanded  in 
lime  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  dme  of  war,  else  neither  would  be  tl(  for  war. 
What  the  measure  and  scope  of  this  iXJWCr  is  in  time  of  peace  is  not 
Ttecessary  at  this  time  to  discuss.  That  it  is  the  power  to  command, 
mth  all  thai  is  inherent  in  the  function  and  necessary  to  its  exercise, 
«n  not  well  be  disputed,  and  that  whatever  the  power  is  is  conferred 
by  the  Conititution  and  can  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  Congress 
■"ill  not  be  denied. 

1  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  we  need  not,  even  if 
ic  may,  seek  the  measure  of  this  power  in  the  power  of  the  King  at  the 
ifime  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  There  is  something  ti>  be  said 
na  both  sides  of  the  proposition.  Some  courts  have  referred  to  Ihe  j)ower 
ui  the  King  as  furnishing  some  guide  as  to  the  Constitutional  power  of  the 
fre^dent  .13  Commander  in  Chief.  It  is  said  in  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Knolt,  speaking  for  the  Court  of  Cldms  in  the  case  of  Sired  v.  United 
Slates  (34  Court  of  Claims,  ajo),  after  referring  to  the  power  of  the 
Vrown  ut  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  exclusively  lo 
loatrul  llie  British  army,  that  — 

This  powCT  of  command  and  control  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  placed 
in  the  hanils  of  the  Presidcni,  with  only  two  restrictions  set  upon  il:  That 
CoDifrcss  should  have  power ''to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
nt  the  land  and  naval  forces;"  that  the  apiwiniment  of  officers  should  be  "by 
ud  witti  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 


The  President  can  remove  any  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  without 
Quse  by  appointing,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
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another  to  supersede  him.  This  was  settled  in  the  Mullen  case  (140  U,  S. 
340).  The  practice  has  wisely  made  the  tenure  of  military  and  naval 
office  "practically  for  life  or  during  good  behavior."  But  I  speak  of 
the  power. 

In  Ex  parte  Milligan  (4  Wallace,  2),  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
was  involved  the  power  of  the  President  to  establish  martial  law  in  In- 
diana and  the  validity  of  the  trial  of  a  citizen  by  military  commisaon 
upon  the  charge  practically  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
Milligan  and  others  were  sentenced  to  death  by  the  military  commi&- 
aon,  and  the  court  held  properly  that,  as  Indiana  was  not  in  any'sense 
the  theatre  of  war,  the  civil  government  there  was  in  full  operation,  and 
the  courts  discharging  uninterruptedly  their  functions,  martial  law  could 
not  lawfully  be  put  in  operation  in  Indiana  and  that  a  military  commis- 
^on  could  not  lawfully  try  and  condemn  a  citizen.  In  the  opinion,  upon 
the  general  subject  which  I  am  discussing,  the  court  say: 

Congress  has  the  power  not  only  to  raise  and  support  and  govern  armies, 
but  to  declare  war.  It  has,  therefore,  the  power  to  provide  by  law  for  carrying 
on  war.  This  power  necessarily  extends  to  all  legislation  essential  to  the  prose- 
cution  of  war  with  vigor  and  success,  except  such  as  interferes  with  the  command 
of  the  forces  and  the  conduct  of  campaigns.  That  power  and  duty  belong  to 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief.  Both  these  powers  are  derived  from 
the  Constitution,  but  neither  is  defined  by  that  instrument.  Their  extent  must 
be  determined  by  their  nature  and  by  the  principles  of  our  institutions. 

The  power  to  make  the  necessary  laws  is  in  Congress;  the  power  to  execute 
in  the  President.  Both  powers  imply  many  subordinate  and  auxiliary  powers. 
Each  includes  all  authorities  essential  to  its  due  exercise.  But  neither  can  the 
President,  in  war  more  than  in  peace,  intrude  upon  the  proper  authority  of 
Congress,  nor  Congress  upon  the  proper  authority  0/  Ike  President.  Both  are 
servants  of  the  people,  whose  will  is  expressed  in  the  fundamental  law. 

It  must  be  certain  that  where  Congress  has  failed  to  make  rules  for 
the  discipline  of  the  Army  the  power  of  command  lodged  in  the  Prea- 
dent  carries  with  it  authority  in  him  to  issue  an  order  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  discipline  of  the  Army.  An  army  without  discipline,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  mob.  Instead  of  being  a  shield  and  a  protection  to  the 
people  it  b  a  menace.  It  is  more  dangerous  to  those  who  maintain  it 
than  it  b  to  the  enemies  of  the  country. 

******** 

Mr.  Bacon.  My  opinion,  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  is  this:  I  do  not  think  every  power  exercised  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief  must  be  dictated  by  Congress.  I  think  there  are 
certain  natural  functions  of  a  commander  in  chief  which,  in  the  absence 
of  restrictions  on  the  part  of  Congress,  any  commander  in  chief  can  ex- 
ercise —  those  which  are  usually  exercised.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
think  there  b  none  which  can  not  be  restricted  or  controlled  by  Congress. 
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If  the  Senator  wiU  pardon  me  for  a  moment  —  I  fear  that  I  trespass 
unduly  upon  his  time,  but  1  will  laike  the  time  willi  hLi  permission  — 
jusl  to  state  the  proposition  that  all  the  clauses  of  the  Constilulion  in 
connection  with  the  grant  of  power  to  Congress  which  I  have  just  read 
mdic;ite  the  very  great  solicitude  and  earnest  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
fnmiers  of  the  Constitution  to  take  away  from  any  one  man  ihe  power 
[0  wield  the  Army  indepeadently  of  Congress ;  and  even  so  jealous  were 
they  of  the  power  that  they  were  not  willing  even  that  Congress  should 
haw  an  imdue  exercise  of  that  power,  but  that,  as  in  [he  case  of  the 
limitation  of  the  length  cf  appropriations,  they  must  go  back  to  the 
{Kople  every  two  years  for  the  puqjosc  of  getting  that  which  alone  can 
iustain  an  aimy.  Now,  let  me  read  those  several  propositions  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  (he  positif^n  that  the  evident  purpose  of  the  Con- 
sdtulion  was  to  take  away  from  any  one  man  the  dangerous  power  of 
unrestrained  control  and  government  of  the  Army.  They  had  too  much 
Rason  to  fear  and  to  dread  it. 

I  say  that  all  tliose  general  grants  of  power,  endeavoring  to  reach  every 
phase  of  the  Important  things  which  relate  to  the  raising  of  armies  and. 
IfJ  the  government  of  armies,  arc  laid  down  in  this  succession  of  pro- 
riaons  in  a  way  which,  to  my  mind,  clearly  points  to  the  purpose  of  the 
(lamere  of  the  Constitution  that  the  great  power  which  would  be  lodged 
in  one  man  if  he  had  the  power  to  wield  an  army  without  restriction 
ihould  be  denied  to  the  President  and  should  be  given  the  Ctitigress; 
ittd  thai  the  sole,  indefeasible  grant  of  power  given  to  him  was  that  he 
should  be  Commander  In  Chief,  to  exercise  ihat  great  ofDie  subject  to 
ihe  superior  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  the  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  Army.  "Government,"  I  repeat,  is  a  term 
wtucb  can  not  he  quall&ed.  It  is  complete  and  entire  and  does  nut  meac 
partial  government. 

The  Senator  from  Wiscoti^n  will  pardon  me  for  having  trespassed  so 
much  upon  Wis  time. 

Mr.  Spooxer.  Congr^s  may  locate  a  fort  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Congress  pass  an  act  providing  that  certain  troops  &hall  be  assigned. 
lal  fort  ? 

Mr.  BicoN.     I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it ;   not  a  particle. 

Mr.  SPOorJEli.     What  is  there  to  this  Ommander  in  Chief? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Commander  in  Chief  is  to  command  the  Army, 
nbjed  in  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  prwcrihe  what  shall  be  done  in 
il3  govenimenl.  The  government  of  an  army  refers  as  much  to  where 
it  shall  be  located  as  to  what  uniform  it  shall  wear. 

XIr.  Skwner.     I  mean  parlicuSar  troops. 

Mr.  B.icx"?*.  t  am  speaking  of  particular  troops.  Congress  can  prc- 
rribe  (hat  the  uniform  of  the  artillery  shall  be  red 

LOONER.    Of  course. 
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Mr.  Bacon,    And  the  unifonn  of  the  cavalry  yellow  or  buff. 
Mr.  Spoones.    I  admit  all  that. 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  may  prescribe  that  there  shall  be  so  many  troops  in 
this  place  and  that  many  in  the  other. 

With  all  due  respect  and  the  greatest  regard  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  never  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  doctrine  which,  to  my  mind,  was  more  dangerous 
to  the  institutions  of  this  country  than  the  doctrine  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  any  power  in  the  use  of  the  Army  which  can  not 
be  controlled  by  the  law-making  power  of  the  land,  except  the  power  to 
command. 

Mr,  Sfooner.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  when  I  yielded  the  floor 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Bacon],  with  whom  I  agree  in  part,  but  with  whom  I  am  compelled  in 
part  to  disagree.  I  would  not  minimize,  and  never  have  consciously, 
the  power  of  Congress,  nor  would  I  exaggerate  in  anywise  the  power  of 
the  Executive.  My  proposition  —  and  I  do  not  intend  to  spend  much 
time  upon  it  —  concedes  to  Congress  the  full  power  which  I  think  it 
possesses  under  the  Constitution  with  reference  to  the  Army,  and  it  is 
very  large,  of  course. 

Congress  is  given  power  to  raise  and  maintain  armies  and  to  provide 
a  navy.  The  size  of  the  Army  is  entirely  for  Congress  to  determine. 
The  character  of  the  Army  as  to  different  branches  of  the  service  is  en- 
tirely for  Congress  to  determine.  The  grade  of  officers  and  the  number 
of  officers  are  for  Coi^ess  to  determine.  The  oath  of  enlistment,  the 
contract  of  enlistment  are  for  Congress  to  determine.  The  duration  of 
the  term  of  enlistment  is  for  Congress  to  determine.  The  pay  and  all 
that  is  for  Congress  to  determine.  The  establishment  of  military  tribu- 
nals, the  definition  of  military  offenses,  the  method  of  military  trials, 
and  the  punishment  that  is  to  be  administered  are  for  Congress  to  de- 
termine. Congress  determines  where  it  wlU  have  military  posts  and 
where  it  will  not. 

Congress  may  reduce  the  Army  and  provide  for  the  muster  out  erf 
officers,  as  it  has  often  done,  and  may  provide  for  the  dischaige  of  en- 
listed men,  as  it  has  always  done,  and  which  is  always  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract of  enlistment.  Congress  can  not  make  a  contract  for  service  in 
the  Army  with  an  officer,  or,  I  think,  with  an  enlisted  man,  which  would 
be  a  contract  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
the  power  of  the  same  or  a  succeeding  Congress  to  reduce  the  Army, 
muster  out  officers,  and  discharge  enlisted  men. 

See  Crenshaw  v.  Untied  States,  Mr.  Justice  Lamar  (134  U.  S.  99). 

The  power  of  Congress  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion is  a  large  one,  but  it  is  manifestly  to  be  exercised  in  the  manner 
clearly  indicated  by  the  clause  itself. 

I  can  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  the  Commaader 
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m  Chirf,  either  tn  time  of  peace  or  war,  is  under  the  supreme  control  of 
Congress.     The  CoDsdtution  need  not  have  made  the  Presiderl   the 
CommandeE  in  Chief.    Wisely,  however,  it  did  so,  combining  with  ex- 
fiT;E]'\c  power  the  power  of  command.     It  is  conceded  by  the  distin- 
piisbed  Senator  from  Ohio  that  in  th«  absence  of  Congressional  rules 
Uwfwddent  is  Comma.ndcr  in  Chief.    Congress  having  raised  and  ap- 
propriated money  for  the  support  of  an  army,  but  having  failed  to  make 
rules  for  its  government  would,  ex  neeessilaSe  ret,  have  the  power  to 
make  those  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  Army  and  Navy.    That 
would  not  be  aimply  because  of  necessity,  I  think,  bui  because  the  Con- 
siilutiun  has  made  the  President  Commander  in  Chief  without  delming 
ttc  functions.    This  involves  the  power  to  do  those  things  which  inhere 
in  the  ofTice  or  are  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 
The  Consutulian  is  la  be  read  as  a  whole,  and  provisions  pafi  tnalfria 
ue  to  he  read  together,  each  in  the  light  of  the  other.    No  clause  in  the 
Cciostitulion  is  to  be  so  construed  as  to  destroy  another  clause  or  clauses. 
Now,  I  admit  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  enlistment, 
I  admit  Congress  may  say  properly  that  no  enlisted  man  shall  be  dts- 
tiargcd  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistmenl  e-xcept  upon  the 
finding  of  a  board  of  officer^,    I  admit  thai  the  Congress  may  provide 
that  no  oian  shall  be  rcenlislcd  unless  his  service  during  the  preceding 
lenn  was  honest  and  faithful.    This  is  one  of  the  "rules  "  made  by  Con- 
gress DOW  in  force.    1  adinit  thai  Congress  might  provide  —  it  would 
not — that  men  who  shall  have  been  dishonoratily  discharged  by  sen- 
Imce  of  court-martial  may  be  reenlisted  in  the  Army  of  the  Ciiiied 
Stala  upon  malting  satisfactory  proof  to  a  board  or  comjilying  with 
sjch  other  terms  as  the  Congress  might  provide  as  showing  changed 
bebavirir- 

it  there  must  be  a  distinction  between  the  words  "Congress  may 

ru/c.(  for  the  govemmert  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 

sd  Uic  words  "  Congrtas  shall  govern  the  land    and    naval 

The  one  would  make  the  puwer  to  govern  absolute;   the  other 

fEStrictive  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  governmental  power  of  Con- 

Igrcss  shftU  be  exercised.    1  repeat  on  the  point  a  few  sentences  already 

jiPid,  which  ccitajniy  declare  the  law. 

ll  Is  true  that  the  Con^tilution  has  conferred  upon  ConKfcss  the  exclusive 

lio*cr  "to  malte  rules  for  ihe  govemmenl  and  regulalitm  of  the  litnd  and  naval 

larCBS  ";  that  the  two  powers  are  distinct;  neither  <!an  trench  upon  ihe  other; 

the  president  can  not,  under  the  disguise  nj  tnilHary  orders,  e\-fldc  the  legislative 

tt^ulatioDS  by  which  he  in  common  wjih  the  Aniiy  must  5>e  governed,  and 

[Congress  can  not  in  the  disguise  of  "rutta  for  the  govtrnmenl"  of  the  Army 

lfan|ur  the  authority  of  the  PieaidcDl  as  Commander  in  Chief.    (j8  Court  of 

[Chiras,  331.) 

Mr.  FoBAKEK.     Will  the  Senator  give  the  citation  P 

Mr.  Spckjsek.     It  is  38  Court  of  Claims,  the  ^waim  case,  page  aai. 
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In  that  case  it  was  held,  and  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
President  by  virtue  of  his  function  as  Commander  in  Chief  may  order 
a  general  court-martial. 

Now,  Mr.  Pre^dent,  is  there  no  function  that  is  not  subject  to  the 
control  of  Congress  involved  in  the  designation  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States?  I  have  never  heard  it 
denied  until  yesterday  that  the  assignment  of  officers  to  particular  com- 
mands and  the  disposition  of  troops  throughout  the  country  was  not  a 
part  of  the  power  of  command,  and  I  was  amazed  that  a  lawyer  of  the 
great  ability  of  my  friend  from  Georgia  should  suggest  —  I  do  not  know 
that  he  would  contend  for  it  —  that  Congress  can  provide  that  a  par- 
ticular officer  shall  be  assigned  to  a  particular  troop  on  that  where  a 
r^ment  or  a  company  has  been  assigned  by  the  Commander  in  Chief 
to  a  particular  State  Congress  can  by  resolution,  which  has  the  effect 
of  law,  countermand  that  order.  If  that  is  correct,  it  may  fix  the  designa- 
tion or  location  to  which  that  command  shall  be  transferred.  I  never 
heard  it  suggested  before,  Mr.  President,  that  as  commander  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  the  President  had  not  the  power  to  send  the  war  ships 
hither  and  yon  as  in  his  judgment  is  best  for  the  country  and  the  people. 

The  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  acting  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  having  lawfully  assigned  a  colored  battalion  or  a  colored 
regiment  to  Texas  for  duty,  Congress  could  not  constitutionally  pass 
a  resolution  revoking  that  order,  or,  if  it  had  been  executed,  requiring 
the  President  to  transfer  those  troops  from  Texas  to  some  other  State. 
If  the  intense  construction  which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  puts  upon 
the  word  "government"  in  this  clause  is  the  taw,  the  Constitution  did 
not  constitute  the  President  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  but  constituted  him  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Congress,  and 
gave  him  no  power  to  issue  a  military  order  in  time  of  peace  not  revo- 
cable and  supplantable  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Pomeroy  says  of  the  powers  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  inter  alia, 
on  page  473: 

The  President's  duties  in  respect  to  these  various  subjects  may  thus  be  clearly 
defined  and  controlled  by  the  legislature — 

Indicating  matters  of  Congressional  jurisdiction  with  which  I  ^^ree  — 

But  in  rime  of  peace  he  has  an  independent  function.  He  commands  the 
Army  and  Navy;  Congress  does  not.  He  may  make  all  dispositions  of  troops 
and  officers,  stationing  them  now  at  this  post,  now  at  that;  he  may  send  out 
naval  vessels  to  such  parts  of  the  world  as  he  pleases;  he  may  distribute  the 
arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies  in  such  quantiries  and  at  such  arsenals  and 
depositories  as  he  deems  best.  All  this  is  a  work  of  ordinary  routine  in  time  of 
peace,  and  is  probably  left,  in  fact,  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  and 
to  military  officers  high  in  command. 
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The  inenlablc  effect  of  the  consiructitui  contended  for  by  the  Senator 

miisl  lead  to  its  rejection.    If  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  Army  and 

over  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  is  as  broad  as  he  suggests, 

ihrrc  is  nu  order  in  time  of  peace  which  the  President  can  make  himself 

ur  through  the  Secretary  of  Wiir  which  can  not  be  countennanded  or 

set  aside  by  an  act  of  Congress  dealing  solely  with  that  order.     If  the 

Commander  in  Chief  makes  a  lawful  order  digcharging  A-  B.  from  the 

Army  for  the  good  vS  the  senice,  he  or  some  friend  appeals  to  a  Senator 

ur  Meni()er  of  Congress  to  introduce  and  work  for  the  passage  of  a  joint 

_KoIuliun  restoring  A.  B.  to  the  army,  or,  in  effect,  revoking  the  order 

"be  Commander  in  Chief.  It  would  be  contended  thai  a  stigma  had 
I. put  unjustly  upon  this  man;  that  he  had  been  discharged  fnim 
the  Army  without  a  he3.ring;  that  he  had  been  denied  the  right,  which 
all  men  should  have,  lo  a  "day  in  court-*'  There  would  be  no  limit  to 
tile  cases  in  whkh  Congress  would  be  asked  to  sit  as  a  court  of  appeals 
for  the  review  of  errors  committed  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  in- 
■iividual  cases  and  to  set  them  aside.  All  through  the  Army  the  Congress, 
not  the  Commander  in  Chief,  would  be  the  ultimate  power  in  the  minds 
of  enlisted  men,  and  if  anything  can  be  imagined  ivhlth  would  be  de- 
structive of  discipline  in  the  Army  it  would  be  such  a  system.  Does  the 
Senator  ihink  that  an  order  lawfully  made  by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
(liM-harging  without  honor  A.  B,  cuuld  be  revoked  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  B^coN.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  Senator;  1  did  not  ex- 
pect to  take  any  part  in  this  debate;  I  am  agreeing  with  the  Senator 
upon  the  conclusion  he  reaches;  but  1  am  simply  differing  from  him  as 
to  the  particular  niad  over  which  he  travels  to  reach  it.  But  as  the 
Senator  directs  himself  to  me  so  pointedly  in  the  inquir)-  he  has  just 
(jTopoufided,  without  undertaking  to  go  into  any  general  discus.sion  of 
the  mailer —  which  I  am  sure  he  recognizes  would  be  improper  and 
B'hich  1  would  not  desire  to  do  at  this  time  —  I  simply  call  his  attention, 
in  response  tu  the  inquiry  dtrectly  addressed  to  me  by  the  Senator  him- 
kU,  to  the  fact  that  1  presume  he  has  in  innumerable  instances  voted 
to  correct  the  mihtary  record  of  soldiers  who  have  been  convicted  by 
omirts- martial  of  desertion. 

Mr.  Spooner.    Yes. 

Mr.  Balox.  And  correcting  their  record  by  name,  legislating  directly 
iqnn  the  point. 

Mr.  SpooKER.     Yes, 

Mr.  Bacon.     Of  course,  the  Senator  will  excuse  me  from  elaborating 
or  answering  at  large;  but  I  simply  aLigg^est  the  possibility  that  that  may 
lie  a  reply  to  the  inquiry  propounded  to  mc  by  the  Senator- 
Mr.  Spooner.     Well,  Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  would  not  be  a  rulf  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Bacon,  No;  but^  as  I  understood  the  Senator,  his  inquiry  was 
sddrtEsed  to  the  point  whether  or  not  Congress  could  legislate  as  to  the 
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particular  individual,  regarding  anything  which  had  been  done  by  the 
direct  order  of  the  President.  An  order  of  a  court-martial  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  President ;  and  when  a  man  is  discharged  by  the 
judgment  of  a  court-martial,  be  is  practically  discharged  by  order  of 
the  President.  The  inquiry  of  the  Senator  was,  whether  or  not  Congress 
could  by  legislation  directly  overturn  the  order  of  the  President  dismiss- 
ing a  man.  It  can  overturn  the  order  of  a  court-martial  and  restore  a 
man  to  the  rolls  with  honor,  and  make  him  eligible  to  draw  a  pension. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  probably  would  be  a  case  such  as  the  Senator 
suggests. 

Mr.  Spooner.  No,  Mr.  President.  There  are  a  great  many  cases, 
thousands  of  them,  cases  that  occurred  during  the  war,  cases. as  to 
officers  and  cases  as  to  enlisted  men,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  curretU  discipline  of  the  Army,  cases  in  which,  during  the  excitement 
and  the  haste  and  the  tumult  of  war,  injustice  has  been  done  to  soldiers, 
dishonorable  discharges  and  dismissals  from  the  Army  by  the  President, 
and  all  that,  in  which  Congress  has  afforded  relief.  But  Congress  has 
never  passed  an  act  upon  the  theory  that  it  restored  those  men  to  the 
Army;  that  it  made  void  the  act  of  the  President  or  the  act  of  the 
court-martial. 


GROVER   CLEVELAND,  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN   THE 
CHICAGO  STRIKE   OF   1894^ 

(One  of  the  acts  of  the  federal  executive  which  aroused  the  greatest  amount 
of  discussion  was  President  Cleveland's  use  of  the  military  forces  in  the  sup* 
pression  of  the  Chicago  strike  of  1894,  The  action  of  the  President  in  tlus 
matter  was  carried  out  under  his  constitutional  power  "to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed."  The  interference  of  the  federal  government  rested 
upon  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  mail  service.  The  bringing  of  federal 
troops  into  a  commonwealth  for  this  purpose  aroused  strong  opposition  as  it 
was  claimed  that  the  state  should  have  been  allowed  singly  to  deal  with  the 
disturbance.  All  phases  of  this  most  interesting  action  and  controversy  are 
brought  out  in  the  account  subsequently  written  by  President  Cleveland,  the 
most  important  parts  of  which  are  here  reproduced.] 

The  President  inaugurated  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1893,  and  those 
associated  with  him  as  cabinet  officials,  encountered,  during  their  term 
of  executive  duty,  unusual  and  especially  perplexing  difficulties.  The 
members  of  that  administration  who  still  survive,  in  recalling  the  events 
of  this  laborious  service,  can  not  fail  to  fix  upon  the  year  1894  as  the 
most  troublous  and  anxious  of  their  incumbency.  During  that  year  un- 
happy currency  complications  compelled  executive  resort  to  heroic 

'  McClure's  Magazine  (July,  1904),  33  :  J17.  Reproduced  in  part,  with  penmaaioo. 
Copyright  1904,  by  the  S.  S.  McClure  Co. 
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The  officers  of  the  Railroad  Union  from  their  headquarters  in  the 
City  of  Chicago  gave  directions  for  the  maintenance  and  management 
of  the  strike,  which  were  quickly  transmitted  to  distant  railroad  points 
and  were  there  promptly  executed.  As  early  as  the  28th  of  Jime,  tvro 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  strike  ordered  by  the  Railway  Union 
at  Chicago,  information  was  recdved  at  Washington  from  the  Post- 
Office  Department  that  on  the  Southern  Pacific  System,  between  Port- 
land and  San  Francisco,  Ogden  and  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco,  the  mails  were  completely  obstructed,  and  that  the 
strikers  refused  to  permit  trains  to  which  Pullman  cars  were  attached 
to  run  over  the  lines  mentioned.  Thereupon  Attorney-General  Olney 
immediately  sent  the  following  telegraphic  despatch  to  the  United  States 
district  attorneys  in  the  State  of  California: 

Washimoton,  D.  C,  June  aS,  1S94. 

"See  that  the  passage  of  r^;ular  trains,  carrying  United  States  mails  in  the 
usual  and  ordinary  way,  as  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Congress  and  directed 
by  the  Postmaster-General,  is  not  obstructed.  Procure  warrants  or  any  other 
available  process  from  United  States  courts  against  any  and  all  persons  engaged 
in  such  obstructions  and  direct  the  Marshal  to  execute  the  same  by  such 
number  of  deputies  or  such  posse  as  may  be  necessary." 

On  the  same  day,  and  during  a  number  of  days  immediately  follow- 
ing, complaints  of  a  similar  character,  sometimes  accompanied  by  charges 
of  forcible  seizure  of  trains  and  other  violent  disorders,  poured  in  upon 
the  Attorney-General  from  all  parts  of  the  West  and  Southwest.  These 
complaints  came  from  post-office  officials,  from  United  States  marshals 
and  district  attorneys,  from  railroad  managers,  and  from  other  officials 
and  private  citizens.  In  all  cases  of  substantial  representation  of  inter- 
ference with  the  carriage  of  mails,  a  despatch  identical  with  that  already 
quoted  was  sent  by  the  Attorney-General  to  the  United  States  district 
attorneys  in  the  disturbed  localities;  and  this  was  supplemented,  when- 
ever necessary,  by  such  other  prompt  action  as  the  different  emergencies 
required. 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  an  enumeration  of  all  the  disorders  and  violence, 
the  defiance  of  law  and  authority,  and  the  obstructions  of  national  func- 
tions and  duties,  which  occurred  in  many  localities  as  a  consequence  of 
this  labor  contention,  thus  tremendously  reinforced  and  completely  under 
way.  It  is  my  especial  purpose  to  review  the  action  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  authority  and  the  protection 
of  the  special  interests  intrusted  to  its  keeping,  so  far  as  they  were  en- 
dangered by  this  disturbance;  and  I  do  not  intend  to  especially  deal 
vrith  the  incidents  of  the  strike  except  in  so  far  as  a  reference  to  them 
may  be  necessary  to  show  conditions  which  not  only  justified  but  act- 
ually obliged  the  Government  to  resort  to  stem  and  unusual  measures 
in  the  assertion  of  its  prerogatives. 
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Iiiiumuch,  tlicrefore,  as  the  City  of  Chicago  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
disttifbance  and  the  home  of  its  activities;  and  because  it  was  the  field 
of  lis  tntisi  pronounced  and  malign,  maiiifeslations,  aa  well  as  the  place 
'ifiils  final  extinction,  I  shall  meet  the  needs  of  my  subject  by  supple- 
nwtiiin^  what  has  been  already  said,  by  a  recital  of  events  (jocurring 
il  [|]is  ceotral  point.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  liberally  embody  documents, 
oders,  inslFuclions,  and  reports  which  I  lio|ie  will  not  prove  tiresome, 
jinte  tbey  supply  th«  facts  1  de*irc  I"  present,  at  first  hand  and  more 
impressively  than  they  could  be  presented  by  any  words  of  mine. 

Owing  to  the  enforced  relationship  of  Chicago  to  the  strike  which 
started  within  its  borders,  and  because  of  its  importance  as  a  ccjiter  of 
rulway  traffic.  Government  ofRciab  at  Washington  were  not  surprised 
l*y  the  early  and  persistent  complaints  of  mail  and  interstate  commerce 
ottstiuctions  which  reached  them  from  that  city.  It  was  from  the  first 
uticipated  that  this  would  be  the  seal  of  the  most  serious,  complications, 
ud  the  place  where  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  would  be  most  needed. 
In  these  circumstances  it  would  have  been  a  criminal  neglect  of  duty  if 
those  charged  with  the  protection  of  Governmental  agencies  and  the 
ejiiorcement  of  orderly  obedience  and  submission  to  Federal  authority, 
bid  Ixrcn  remiss  in  preparations  for  any  emergency  in  that  quarter. 

On  the  3olh  of  June  the  District  Attorney  of  Chicago  reported  by 
tflc^aph  tliat  mail  trains  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago  were,  on  the  pn;\ious 
night,  stopped  by  strikers,  that  an  engine  had  been  cut  off  and  disabled, 
and  that  conditions  were  growing  mure  and  more  likely  to  culminate  in 
Hie  stoppage  of  all  trains;  and  he  recommended  that  the  Mairahal  be 
awhorizeii  to  employ  a  force  of  special  deputies  who  should  be  placed 
fn  trains  to  protect  mails  and  detect  the  parties  guilty  of  such  itilerfer- 
ence.  In  reply  to  this  despatch  Attorney- General  Olney  on  the  same 
ly  authorized  the  Marshal  to  em|3loy  additional  deputies  as  suggested, 
|»n4  designated  Edwin  Walker,  an  able  and  prominent  attorney  in 
Chicago,  as  special  counsel  for  the  Government,  to  assist  the  iJistrict 
Attorney  in  any  legal  proceedings  that  might  be  instituted.  He  also 
DDlified  the  District  Attorney  of  this  action,  and  enjoined  upon  him  that 
"action  ought  to  be  prompt  and  vigorous,'*  and  directed  him  to  confer 
iVlh  the  spefia.1  counse!  who  had  been  employed.  In  a  letter  of  the  same 
ad»iri"ssed  to  this  special  counsel,  the  Attorney -General,  in  making 
itinns  concerning  legal  pnx~eedings,  wTOte;  ''It  has  seemed  to 
lal  if  the  rights  of  the  United  Stales  were  vigorously  asserted  in 
ago.  the  origin  and  center  of  the  demonstration,  the  result  would  be 
i|o  make  it  a  failure  everj'ivhere  else,  and  to  prevent  its  spread  over  the 
tire  rouctr*',"  and  in  that  connection  he  indicated  that  it  might  be 
ble,  inslead  of  rd>ing  entirely  upon  warrants  issued  under  criminal 
;es.  :igainst  persons  ai-tually  guilty  of  the  otfcnse  of  obstructing 
mied  Statc-s  mails,  that  the  courts  should  be  asked  to  grajil  injunctions 
would  restrain  and  prevent  any  attempt  to  commit  such  offense. 
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This  suggestion  contemplated  the  inauguration  of  l^al  proceedings  in 
a  regular  and  usual  way  to  restrain  those  prominently  concerned  in  the 
interference  with  the  mails  and  the  obstruction  of  interstate  commerce, 
basing  such  proceedings  on  the  prop>osition  that,  under  the  constitution 
and  laws,  these  subjects  were  in  the  exclusive  care  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  for  their  protection  the  Federal  courts 
were  competent  under  general  principles  of  law  to  intervene  by  injunc- 
tion; and  on  the  further  ground  that  under  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed 
July  2,  1890,  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  states  were  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
United  States  were  therein  expressly  given  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and 
restrain  such  conspiracies. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July  the  District  Attorney  reported  to  the  Attorney- 
General  that  he  was  preparing  a  bill  of  complaint  to  be  presented  to  the 
court  the  next  day,  on  an  application  for  an  injunction.  He  further  re- 
ported that  very  little  mail  and  no  freight  was  moving,  that  the  Marshal 
was  using  all  his  force  to  prevent  riots  and  the  obstruction  of  tracks,  and 
that  this  force  was  clearly  inadequate.  On  the  same  day  the  Marshal 
reported  that  the  situation  was  desperate,  that  be  had  sworn  in  over 
400  deputies,  that  many  more  would  be  required  to  protect  mail  trains, 
and  that  he  expected  great  trouble  the  next  day.  He  further  expressed 
the  opinion  that  100  riot  guns  were  needed. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  reports,  and  anticipating  an  attempt  to 
serve  injunctions  on  the  following  day,  the  Attorney-General  imme- 
diately sent  a  despatch  to  the  District  Attorney  directing  him  to  report 
at  once  if  the  process  of  the  court  should  be  resisted  by  such  force  as 
the  Marshal  could  not  overcome,  and  suggesting  that  the  United  States 
judge  should  join  in  such  report.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  a  despatch 
to  the  special  counsel  requesting  him  to  report  his  view  of  the  situation 
as  early  as  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day. 

In  explanation  of  these  two  despatches  it  should  here  be  said  that 
the  desperate  character  of  this  disturbance  was  not  in  the  least  under- 
estimated by  executive  officials  at  Washington;  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  while  menacing  conditions  were  moving  swiftly  and  accu- 
mulating at  Chicago,  like  conditions,  inspired  and  supported  from  that 
central  point,  existed  in  many  other  places  within  the  area  of  the  strike's 
contagion. 

Of  course  it  was  hoped  by  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  the  situation,  that  a  direct  assertion  of  authority  by  the. 
Marshal  and  a  resort  to  the  restraining  power  of  the  courts  would  prove 
sufficient  for  the  emergency.  Notwithstanding,  however,  ^n  anxious 
desire  to  avoid  measures  more  radical,  the  fact  had  not  been  overlooked 
that  a  contingency  might  occur  which  would  compel  a  resort  to  military 
force.  The  key  to  these  despatches  of  the  Attorney-General  is  found 
in  the  determination  of  the  Federal  authorities  to  overcome  by  any  law- 
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fill  and  constitutional  means  all  resistance  lo  gtivemmentaJ  functions 
IS  related  to  the  transportation  of  niailsj  the  operittion  of  inleistatc 
conunerte,  and  the  preservation  of  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

The  constitution  requires  that  the  United  States  shall  jirutect  each 
of  ilie  sBates  against  invasion,  "and  on  application  of  the  Segiablure. 
or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domesiic  \iolence."  There  was  plenty  of  domestic  violence  in  the  City 
»(  Chicago  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois  during  the  early  days  of  July, 
tit}4;  hut  no  application  was  made  lo  the  Federal  Government  for  as- 
sistance. It  was  probably  a  very  fortunate  circumstanct  that  the  pres- 
ence of  United  States  soldiers,  in  Chicago  at  thai  time  did  not  depend 
upon  the  request  or  desire  of  Governor  Allgeld. 

S«don  5,39s  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provides 
thai:  "Whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations  or 
assemblages  of  persons,  or  rebellion  against  the  authorily  of  the  United 
Stales,  it  shall  become  impracticable  in  the  judgment  of  the  President 
lo  enforce  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  the  laws  of 
Ibe  United  Slates  within  any  State  or  Territory,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  (he 
President  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  any  or  all  of  Ibe  Slates,  and  to  em- 
[iloy  such  parts  of  the  land  or  navai  forces  of  the  United  States  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  enforce  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
I'mtwt  Stales,  or  to  suppress  such  rebellion,  in  whatever  State  or  Terri- 
liiry  thereof  llie  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be  forcibly  opposed,  or 
the  execution  thereof  be  forcibly  obstructed;"  and  Section  5,2^9  pro- 
ttdcs  that:  "Whenever  any  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful 
(Qrobinations  or  conspiracies  in  any  State  .  .  .  opposes  or  obstructs 
Ihc  law's  of  the  United  States,  or  the  due  execution  thereof,  or  impedes 
iir  oljstrucCs  the  due  course  of  justice  under  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful 
tar  the  President  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  lake  such  measures 
lijr  the  employment  of  the  militia,  or  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  either,  or  by  other  means  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary, for  the  suppression  of  such  insurrection,  domestic  violence  or 
pjrabinations." 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Attorney- General  to  suggest  in  these  de- 
spatches that  immediate  and  authoritative  information  should  be  given 
to  the  Washington  authorities  if  a  time  should  arrive  when,  umier  the 
t&nctiitn  of  general  executive  authority,  or  the  constitutional  and  sialu- 
tory  pDvi^ons  above  quoted,  a  military  force  would  be  necessary  at  (he 
ene  uf  disturbance. 

On  the  ?d  of  July,  the  day  after  those  despatches  were  sent,  informa- 

in  was  received  from  the  District  Attorney  and  special  counsel  that  a 

linR   injunction  had  been  granted  against  Eugene  V.  t)ebs.  jjresl- 

of  the  American  Railway  Union,  and  other  officials  of  the  organiza- 

on.  together  with  parties  whose  names  were  unknown,  and  that  the 
would   be  served  that  afternoon.     The  special  tounsel  also  ex- 
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pressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  require  Government  troops  to  enforce 
the  orders  of  the  court  and  protect  the  transportation  of  mails. 

Major-General  Schofield  was  then  in  command  of  the  army;  and, 
after  a  consultation  with  him,  in  which  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  took  part,  I  directed  the  issuance  of  the  following 
order  by  telegraph  to  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  in  command  of  the 
Military  Department  of  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago: 

UlAl>QUAXTEXS  or  TEE  ASICY, 

To  the  Commanding  General,  Washington,  Jul;  i,  1904. 

Depajtment  of  Missouri,  Chicago,  III. 

You  will  please  make  all  necessary  anangements  confidentiaily  for  the 
transportation  of  the  entire  garrison  at  Fort  Sheridan  —  infantry,  cavalry  and 
artillery —  to  the  Lake  Front  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  To  avoid  possible  intei^ 
ruption  of  the  movement  by  rail  and  by  marching  through  a  part  of  the  city, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  bring  them  by  steamboat.  Please  consider  this  matter 
and  have  the  arrangements  perfected  without  delay.  You  may  expect  orders 
at  any  time  for  the  movement.  Acknowledge  receipt  and  report  in  what  manner 
movement  is  to  be  made. 

J.  M.  Schofield,  Major-General  Commanding. 

It  should  by  no  means  be  inferred  from  this  despatch  that  it  bad  been 
definitely  determined  that  the  use  of  a  military  force  was  inevitable.  It 
was  still  hoped  that  the  effect  of  the  injunction  would  be  such  that  such 
an  alternative  might  be  avoided.  A  painful  emergency  is  created  when 
public  duty  forces  the  necessity  of  placing  trained  soldiers  face  to  face 
with  riotous  opposition  to  the  General  Government,  and  in  opposition 
to  an  acute  and  determined  resistance  to  law  and  order.  This  course, 
once  entered  upon,  admits  of  no  backward  step;  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  consequences  that  may  ensue  cannot  fail  to  oppress  those  re- 
sponsible for  its  adopdon  with  sadly  disturbing  reflections.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  perfectly  plain  that,  whatever  the  outcome  might  be,  the 
situation  positively  demanded  such  precaution  and  preparation  as  would 
insure  readiness  and  promptness,  in  case  the  presence  of  a  tniUtary 
force  should  finally  be  found  necessary. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  July  3d,  the  Attorney-General  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Walker,  the  special  counsel,  in  which,  after 
referring  to  the  issuance  of  the  injunctions  and  setting  forth  that  the 
Marshal  was  engaged  in  serving  them,  he  wrote:  "I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Marshal  and  his  deputies  can  protect  the  railroad  companies  in 
moving  their  trains,  either  freight  or  passenger,  including  of  course  the 
trains  carrying  United  States  mails.  Possibly,  however,  the  service  of 
the  writ  of  injunction  will  have  a  restraining  influence  upon  Debs  and 
other  officers  of  the  association.  If  it  does  not,  from  present  appear- 
ances, I  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  that  the  orders  of  the  court  cannot 
be  eniforced  except  by  the  aid  of  the  Regular  Army." 
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Thereupon  the  Attorney-General  immediately  sent  this  despatch  to 
tlif  Distnct  Allorney; 

I  Irusi  use  of  United  Slat^  tropps  wil)  not  be  necessary.  If  it  becomes 
'w^ssarj-,  lhi;y  will  be  used  promptly  and  decisively  upon  the  justifying  fads 
bfiRg  ccrtilittl  lo  mc.  In  s-ucii  case,  if  practicuble,  let  VViilkcr  and  tht  Marshal 
tnd  United  Slates  judge  join  b  siaicment  as  lo  [he  exigency. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  the  following  urgent  and  decisive  despatch 
ffcm  the  Ma,rshiil,  endorsed  by  a  judge  of  the  United  Stales  cuurt  and 
[be  District  Attumey,  and  specia!  counsel,  was  received  by  the  Attorney- 
General  : 

Cpicaco,  iLt,  Jvlyj,  1894. 

HOX.    RlCOAXB   OlWKV,  AIMttey-Ge»iMi,   Waihimgtoll,   D.C. 

Ulicn  ibe  injunclJon  was  granted  yesterday,  h  mob  of  from  two  lo  three  thou- 

|aoi]  held  possession  of  a  poiiii  in  the  city  near  the  crossing  of  the  Rock  Island 

■WtKber  roads,  where  they  had  alrtady  dilched  a  mail  irain,  and  prevented  the 

falsing  of  any  trains,  wheiher  mail  or  oiherwisc.    I  read  tie  injunction  writ  lo 

this  mob  and  commanded  tliem  to  disperse.    The  reading  of  the  writ  met  with 

<K>  nsponsc  except  jecn  and  hoots.    Shortly  after,  the  mob  threw  a  number  of 

bkgKa^  cars  across  the  track,  since  when  no  mail  train  has  been  able  lo  move. 

lun  UHoble  to  disperee  the  mob,  clear  the  (racks,  or  arrest  the  men  who  were 

ragBiKed  in  the  ads  named,  and  believe  that  no  force  lesg  than  the  regular  Iroops 

of  the  L'nJted  Stales  can  procure  the  passage  of  ilie  mail  trains,  or  enforce  the 

ofdprs  of  tlie  courts.    I  believe  people  engaged  in  trades  are  quitting  empln.y- 

Bwnt  to-day,  and  in  my  opinion  will  be  joining  the  mob  lo-night  and  especially 

lo-BMMTOw;  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  tr<»ops  should  be  here  at  iht  earliest 

I  Domccit.    An  emergency  ba5  arben  for  their  pr«i;nce  in  this  city. 

J.  VV.  Arnold,  UnUcd  Slates  Marshal. 

We  have  read  the  foregoing  and  from  that  information  and  other  information 
that  has  come  10  us,  believe  that  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  presence 
d  United  States  troops.  ,  p  g   Grosscit,  Jud£f. 

Edwin  Walker, 
Thomas  E.  Milchrist,  Attys- 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  following  order  was  telegraphed 
I  from  Anny  Headquarters  in  the  City  of  Washington: 

WAH    DZPAaiMZNT, 
HZADOUARTEllS    Or    TEE    ARMY, 

WAsmHOTON.  D.  C.  July  3.  t&<n. 
[To  MAI.riM.  Ailjaeanl-Geiffral.  i  o'Clock  r,  u. 

llcati  qua  Iter!  bcpiiomi'nl  of  Missouri,  Chicago,  Til. 

Il  having  become  impracticabJe  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  to  enforce 
ihv  (he  orrhnar)- course  of  judicial  proceedings  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  you 
■ill  direct  0»1opcI  Crofton  to  move  hts  entire  command  at  once  Ip  the  City  of 
go  (leaving  the  necessary  guard  at  Fort  Sberidan>,  there  to  e^tecute  the 
and  processes  of  the  United  Stales  court,  lo  prevent  the  obslruction  of 
loUed  Slates  maib,  and  generally  to  enforce  the  faithful  eiecation  of  the 
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laws  of  the  United  States.  He  will  confer  with  the  United  States  Marshal, 
the  United  States  District  Attorney,  and  Edwin  Walker,  special  counsel. 
Acknowlnlge  receipt  and  report  action  promptly.    By  order  of  the  President. 

J.  M.  ScHOFiELD,  Major-Geturat. 

Immediately  after  this  order  was  issued,  the  following  despatch  was 
sent  to  the  District  Attorney  by  the  Attomey-Geaeral ; 

"Colonel  Crofton's  command  ordered  to  Chicago  by  the  President.  As  to 
disposition  and  movement  of  troops,  yourself,  Walker,  and  Marshall  should 
confer  with  Colonel  Crofton  and  with  Colonel  Martin,  Adjutant- GeneraJ  at 
Chicago.  While  action  should  be  prompt  and  decisive,  it  should  of  course  be 
kept  within  the  limits  provided  by  the  constitution  and  laws.  Rely  upon  your- 
self and  Walker  to  see  that  this  is  done." 

Colonel  Martin,  Adjutant-General  at  Chicago,  reported  the  same 
night  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  that  the  order  for  the  movement  of  troops 
was,  immediately  on  its  receipt  by  him,  transmitted  to  Fort  Sheridan, 
and  that  Colonel  Crofton's  command  started  for  Chicago  at  nine  o'clock. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day,  July  4th,  Colonel  Martin  ad- 
vised the  War  Department  that  Colond  Crofton  reported  his  command 
in  the  City  of  Chicago  at  10.15  that  morning.  After  referring  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  troops  had  been  distributed,  this  officer  added: 
"People  seem  to  feel  easier  since  arrival  of  troops." 

General  l^Iiles,  commanding  the  department,  arrived  in  Chicago  the 
same  morning,  and  at  once  assumed  direction  of  military  movements. 
In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  sent  a  report  to  the  War  Department 
at  Washington,  giving  an  account  of  the  disposition  of  troops,  recounting 
an  unfavorable  condition  of  affairs,  and  recommending  an  increase  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Sheridan  sufficient  to  meet  any  emergency. 

In  response  to  this  despatch  Genei^at  Miles  was  immediately  author- 
ized to  order  six  companies  of  infantry  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  in 
Kansas,  and  two  companies  from  Fort  Brady,  in  Michigan,  to  Fort 
Sheridan. 

On  the  5th  day  of  July  he  reported  that  a  mob  of  over  two  thousand 
had  gathered  that  morning  at  the  stock-yards,  crowded  among  the  troops, 
obstructed  the  movement  of  trains,  knocked  down  a  railroad  official, 
and  overturned  about  twenty  freight  cars,  which  obstructed  all  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stock-yards,  and  that  the  mob 
had  also  derailed  a  passenger  train  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railroad  and  burned  switches.  To  this  recital  of  violent  dem- 
onstrations he  added  the  following  statement:  "The  injunction  of  the 
United  States  court  is  openly  defied,  and  unless  the  mobs  are  dispersed 
by  the  action  of  the  police  or  they  are  fired  upon  by  United  States  troops, 
more  serious  trouble  may  be  expected,  as  the  mob  is  increasing  and 
becoming  more  defiant." 
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In  view  of  the  situation  as  reported  by  General  Miles,  he  was  at  once 
directed  by  General  Schofield  to  coneenlrale  his  troops  in  order  lliat 
Ihey  might  act  more  effectively  in  the  execution  wf  tirders  iherelufore 
pt-en.  and  an  the  protection  of  United  States  property.  This  despatch 
cootluded  as  follows : 

"The  mere  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order  in  the  dty  is,  of  course,  the 
province  of  the  dty  and  state  authorities-" 

The  situation  on  the  6tb  day  of  July  was  thus  described  in  a  despatch 
sent  in  the  aJiemoon  of  that  day  by  General  Miles  lo  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

"In  answer  lo  your  telegram,  I  report  the  following:  Mayor  Hopkins  last 
tiighi  issued  a  prftdamation  prohibiting  riotous  assemblies  atid  direciing  the 
pjlicc  tu  slo[)  pe&ple  from  iiiolfcsiing  tailway  cominunicBtion-  Governor 
Altgeld  hus  ordered  General  Wheeler's  brigade  on  duty  in  Chicago  lo  support 
tfw:  Mayor's  auihority.  So  far,  liicrc  have  been  no  large  mobs  like  the  out  of 
Ksicrday  ahicb  moved  from  sisi  Street  to  iSth  Street  before  it  disf^rscd.  The 
livlcssiicss  has  lieen  along  tlie  line  of  the  nulways,  destroying  and  burning  more 
than  one  hundred  care  and  railway  buildings,  and  obstnicling  transportation  in 
luious  ways,  even,  to  the  extent  of  cutting  telegraph  lines.  United  Slates 
troops  have  dispersed  mobs  at  51st  Street,  Kensington,  and  a  ccmpany  of  in- 
lintr>-  is  moving  along  (he  Rodt  Island  10  supporl  a  body  of  United  Slates 
Durshals  in  making  arresls  fur  inolating  the  injunction  of  the  United  States 
court.  Of  the  twenty-three  roads  centering  in  Chicago,  only  six  are  unob- 
Knictedjn  freight,  passenger,  and  mail  transportation;  thirteen  are  at  present 
rmirely  obstructed,  and  ten  are  running  only  mail  and  passenger  trains. 
;e  numbers  of  trains  moving  in  and  out  of  the  city  have  been  stoned  and 
upon  hy  mobs,  and  one  engineer  killed.  There  was  a  secret  meeting  to-day 
■bs  and  the  representatives  of  labor  unions  considering  the  advisability  of 
I  wncral  strike  of  all  labor  unions.  About  one  hundred  men  wtre  pr(-&cnt  at 
tlut  metfting.  The  result  is  not  yet  known.  United  Slates  Iroops  are  al  the 
■uck-)'ards,  Kensington,  Blue  Island,  crossing  of  51st  Street,  and  have  been 
nxn-ing  a.!ong  some  of  the  lines:  the  balance,  eight  companies  of  tiifanliy. 
latlery  of  artillery,  and  one  lnx>p  of  caralr>',  are  camjx-d  on  Late  Front  Park, 
ready'for  any  emergency  and  to  protect  Government  buildings  and  property. 
It  is  learned  from  iht  Fire  Deparlmcnt,  City  Hall,  that  a  parly  of  sinkers  haa 
licm  guing  through  the  vicinity  from  T4lh  lo  4rst  Streets  and  Stewart  Avenue 
(fright  yards,  throwing  gasoline  on  freight  cars  all  through  that  Mciion.  Captain 
I,  of  (be  Fire  Deparlmtnt,  was  badly  stoned  this  morning.  Troops  have 
ispt* rsi"d  a  mob  of  incendiaries  on  F<irt  Wayne  tracks,  near  5i5t  Slrcel,  and 
thai  were  started  have  been  suppressed.  MobjusI  captured  mail  train  at 
Sirrei  and  troops  sent  to  disperse  tbcra." 


•  fwd. 
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On  the  8lb  day  of  July,  in  view  of  the  apparently  near  approach  of 
i  ni»3  which  the  Government  had  attempted  Co  avoid,  the  following 
F-ttcutive  PrcK-Limation  was  issued  and  at  once  extensively  published 
in  the  City  ol  Chicago : 
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Whereas,  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstruction,  combinations  and  assemblages 
of  persons,  it  has  become  impracticable  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  to 
enforce  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  within  the  State  of  Ulinois,  and  especially  in  the  City  of  Chicago  within 
said  State;  and 

Whereas,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  protecting  its  property  and  removing  obstructions  to  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  state  and  dty  aforesaid,  the  President  has  employed  a 
part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States: — 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  admonish  all  good  citizens,  and  all  persons  who  may  be  or  may  come 
within  the  dty  and  state  aforesaid,  against  aiding,  countenandng,  encouraging, 
or  taking  any  part  in  such  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations  and  assem- 
blages; and  I  hereby  warn  all  persons  engaged  in  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
sum  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations  and  assemblages  to  disperse  and 
retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  on  or  before  twelve  o'dock,  noon,  of 
the  gth  day  of  July  instant. 

Those  who  duregard  this  warning  and  persist  in  taking  part  with  a  riotous 
mob  in  fordbly  resisting  and  obstructing  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  Government,  or  destroying 
or  attempting  to  destroy. the  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  or  under 
its  protection,  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  public  enemies. 

Troops  employed  against  such  a  riotous  mob  will  ad  with  all  the  moderation 
and  forbearance  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  de^red  end ;  but  the 
stem  necessities  that  confront  them  will  not  with  certainty  permit  discrimination 
between  guilty  partidpants  and  those  who  are  mingling  with  them  from  curiosity 
and  without  criminal  intent.  The  only  safe  course,  therefore,  for  those  not  actu- 
ally partidpating,  is  to  abide  at  their  homes,  or  at  least  not  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  riotous  assemblages. 
.  While  there  will  be  no  vadltation  in  the  decisive  treatment  of  the  guil^,  this 
warning  is  espedally  intended  to  protect  and  save  the  innocent. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  president  of  the  American 
Railway  Union,  together  with  its  vice-president,  general  secretary,  and 
one  other  who  was  an  active  director,  were  arrested  upon  indictments 
found  against  them  for  complicity  in  the  obstruction  of  mails  and  inter- 
state commerce.  Three  days  afterwards  our  special  counsel  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  strike  was  practically  broken.  This  must  not  be 
taken  to  mean,  however,  that  peace  and  quiet  had  been  completely  re- 
stored or  that  the  transportation  of  mails  and  the  activities  of  interstate 
commerce  were  entirely  free  from  interruption.  It  meant  only  the  ex- 
pression of  a  well  sustained  and  deliberate  expectation  that  the  combina- 
tion of  measures  already  inaugurated,  and  others  contemplated  in  the 
near  future,  would  speedily  bring  about  a  termination  of  the  difficulty. 

On  the  17th  day  of  July  an  information  was  filed  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  at  Chicago  against  Debs  and  the  three  other  officials  of 
the  Railway  Union  who  had  been  arrested  on  indictment  a  few  days 
before,  but  were  then  at  large  on  bail.    This  information  alleged  that 
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(hcse  parties  had  been  guilty  of  open,  continued,  and  de&ant  disobe- 
dience of  the  injunction  which  was  sen'ed  on  them  July  3d,  forbidding 
them  to  do  ceit^n  speciJied  acts  tending  to  incite  and  aid  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  carnage  of  mails  and  the  operation  of  interslale  commerce. 
On  the  footing  of  this  information  these  parties  were  brought  before  the 
court  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  [junished  for  contempt  in 
disobeying  the  injunction.  Instead  of  giving  bail  for  their  freedom 
pending  Ihe  investigation  of  this  charge  against  them,  as  they  were  in- 
vited to  do,  they  preferred  to  be  committed  to  custody.  .  .  . 

That  the  slrite  was  ended  about  the  time  of  this  second  arrest  is  un- 
doubtedly true;  for,  during  the  few  days  immediately  preceding  and 
[ollfiHing  the  lytli  day  of  July,  repons  came  from  ttearly  all  the  locali- 
ties to  which  the  strike  had  spread,  indicating  its  defeat  and  the  accom- 
[tlishmenl  of  all  the  purposes  of  the  Government's  interference. 

1  must  not  fail  lo  mention  here  as  part  of  the  history  of  (his  perplcnng 
iffur,  a  contribution  made  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois  to  its  annoyances. 

On  the  5th  day  of  July,  twenty-four  houri  after  our  soldiers  had  been 
brought  to  the  City  of  Chicago,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  July  ,?d,  I  re- 
ceived a  long  despatch  from  Govemur  Akgeld,  beginning  as  follows: 

"  1  am  advised  that  you  have  ordered  Federal  troops  10  go  into  service  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Surely  the  facts  have  not  been  correctly  presented  lo  you  in 
ihss  case  or  you  would  not  have  lakpn.  the  step;  for  it  iaenttrely  unnecessary  and, 
is  11  Beema  lo  me,  unjust) liahle.  VVai\-ing  all  question  oi  couriesy,  I  will  say 
that  the  Stat*  of  Illinois  is  not  only  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  but  it  stands  ready 
l<j-day  lo  furnish  the  Federal  Government  any  aaaistance  it  may  need  else- 
irticre.?' 

This  opening  sentence  was  followed  by  a  lengthy  statement  which  so 
far  missed  actual  conditions  as  to  appear  irrelevant  and,  in  some  parts, 
absolutely  frivolous. 

This  remarkable  despatch  closed  with  the  following  words; 

"As  Governor  of  the  Stale  of  Illinois,  I  protest  against  this  and  ask  the  im- 
niidlatc  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops  from  active  duly  in  this  state.  Should 
[bt  silusliun  al  anv  time  get  so  serious  thai  we  cannot  control  it  with  the 
ttUc  forecs,  we  will  promptly  and  freely  &sk  for  Federal  assistance ;  but  until 
mtb  (imc  I  protest  wiili  all  due  deference  pgains-i  (his  uncalled-for  reflection 
ttpon  Dur  people,  and  again  ask  for  the  inin)edia.te  witbdrawal  of  these  troops." 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  com.mumcation,  I  sent  to  Gov- 
ernor Aligeld  the  following  rtply; 

"Federal  troops  were  sent  lo  Chicago  in  strict  accordance  with  the  constitu- 

fi&B  and  the  laws  of  Ihe  United  States,  upon  ihe  demand  of  the  Posl-Oifice 

^m   Deponmenl  that  obstructions  of  the  nvails  should  be  removed,  and  upon  the 

H  nprtsenlalion  of  the  judicial  officers  of  (he  United  States  that  process  of  the 

H  Knkral  courts  could  not  be  executed  through  the  ordinary  means,  and  upon 
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abundant  proof  that  conspiracies  existed  against  OTmmerce  between  the  states. 
To  meet  these  conditions,  which  are  dearly  within  the  province  of  Federal 
authority,  the  presence  of  Federal  troops  in  the  dty  of  Chicago  was  deemed  not 
only  proper  but  necessary;  and  there  has  been  no  intention  of  thereby  inter- 
fering with  the  plain  duty  of  the  local  authorities  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
dty." 

It  became  at  once  evident  that  the  Governor  was  unwilUi^  to  allow  the 
matter  at  issue  between  us  to  rest  without  a  renewal  of  argument  and 
protest.  On  the  7th  day  of  July,  the  day  after  the  date  of  my  despatch, 
he  addressed  to  me  another  long  .telegraphic  communication,  evidently 
intended  to  be  more  severely  accusatory  and  insistent  than  its  predecessor. 
Its  general  tenor  may  be  inferred  from  the  opening  words: 

"Your  answer  to  my  protest  involves  some  startling  conclusions,  and  ignores 
and  evades  the  question  at  issue —  that  is,  that  the  prindple  of  local  self- 
government  is  just  as  fundamental  in  our  institutions  as  is  that  of  Federal 
supremacy.  You  calmly  assume  that  the  executive  has  the  legal  right  to  order 
Federal  troops  into  any  community  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  instano^ 
whenever  there  is  the  slightest  disturbance,  and  that  he  can  do  this  without  any 
regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  community  is  able  to  and  ready  to 
enforce  the  law  itsdf." 

After  a  rather  dreary  discussion  of  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  states  and  a  presentation  of  the  dangers  to  constitutional 
government  that  lurked  in  the  course  that  had  been  pursued  by  the 
Government,  this  communication  closed  as  follows: 

"Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  troops  can  do  nothing  but  what  the  state  troops  can 
do  there,  and  bdieving  that  the  state  is  amply  able  to  take  care  of  the  situation 
and  to  enforce  the  law,  and  bdieving  that  the  ordering  out  of  the  Federal  troopfl 
was  unwarranted,  I  again  ask  their  withdrawal." 

I  confess  that  my  patience  was  somewhat  strained  when  I  qiuckfy 
sent  the  following  despatch  in  reply  to  this  communication : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washinoton,  D.  C,  July  6,  1894. 

While  I  am  still  persuaded  that  I  have  neither  transcended  my  authority  nor 
duty  in  the  emergency  that  confronts  us,  it  seems  to  roe  that  in  this  hour  of 
danger  and  public  distress,  discussion  may  well  give  way  to  active  efforts  on  the 
part  of  all  in  authority  to  restore  obedience  to  law  and  to  protect  life  and 

P''°l*"y-  Grover  Cleveland. 

Hon.  John  P.  Altgeld, 
Governor  of  lUinoii. 

This  closed  a  discussion  which  in  its  net  results  demonstrated  how 
far  one's  disposition  and  inclination  will  lead  him  astray  in  the  field  (A 
argument. 
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I  shall  conclude  the  treatment  of  my  subject  by  a  briel  reference  to 
tilt  legal  proceedings  wtiich  grew  out  of  this  disturbance,  and  finally 
led  to  an  adjudication  by  the  highest  court  in  our  land,  establishing  in 
an  absolutely  authorilalive  manner  and  for  all  time,  the  power  o(  the 
National  Government  Id  protect  ilseU  in  the  exercise  of  its  funclions. 

It  will  l>e  recalled  that  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  we  left  Mr.  Debs, 
Ihe  president  of  the  Railway  Union,  and  his  three  associates,  in  custody 
of  the  law,  on  the  t;th  day  of  July,  awaiting  an  investigation  vi  the 
(liarge  of  ctinlempt  of  court  made  against   them,  based  u[.Kin  their  dis- 
ol>edience  of  the  writs  of  injunction  forbidding  them  to  do  certain  things 
in  aid  or  encourigement  of  interference  with  mail  transpurtation  or  in- 
terstate commerce. 
This  investigation  was  so  long  delayed  that  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
hCouH,  before  which  the  proceedings  were  pending,  was  not  rendered 
^kuatit  the  14th  day  of  December,  1^94.    On  that  date  the  court  dehvered 
^an  able  and  carciuUy  considered  decision  finding  Debs  and  his  associates 
piilty  of  contempt  of  court,  baaing  its  decision  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  law  «>f  Congress,  passed  in  1890,  entitled :   "  An  act  to  protect  trade 
II      )u)d  commerce  against  unlawful  restraint  and  monopolies;"   sometimes 
KriUfd  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.    Thereupon  the  partis  were  sen- 
Vtcnoed  on  said  conviction  to  confinement  in  the  county  jail  for  terms 

nrying  from  three  to  sis  months. 
I  Afierwajiis  and  on  the  14th  day  of  January,  iSgj,  the  prisoners  ap- 
^fe^lied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  (he  United  States  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
Hcorpus  to  relieve  them  from  imprisonment,  on  the  ground  that  the  facts 
Hfound  against  them  did  not  cimslitute  disobedience  to  the  writs  nf  in- 
Hjunttion  and  that  their  commitment  in  the  manner  and  for  the  rea-suns 
^^tilcged  was  without  justification  and  not  within  the  constitutional  power 
~  lad  Jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Coart. 

On  this  application  the  case  was  elaborately  argued  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  m  March,  1S95;  and  on  Ihe  27th  day  of  May,  1895,  the 
trmrt  rendered  its  decision,  upholding  on  the  broadest  grounds  the  pro- 
teedings  to  the  Circuit  Court  and  confirming  its  adjudication  and  the 
^ BMnmitnient  to  jail  of  the  petitioners  tlicrcupon. 
H  Justice  Brewer,  in  delivcMiiig  the  uoanioicias  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
^^Ccnirt,  stated  the  case  as  follows: 


"The  United  Stales,  fin<iing  that  the  interstate  trarsportalion  of  persons  and 
Jropcrty.  as  well  as  ihe  carriage  of  mails,  is  forcibly  obstructed  and  that  a 
! Bimhination  and  conspiracy  e.xists  to  subject  the  conirol  of  such  transporlation 
llti  ihe  nil!  of  the  conspiraiors,  applied  to  one  of  their  courts  sitting  as  a  court 
Id  ttjuity,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  such  oImiI ructions  and  prevent  carrjiiig 
'iln  elTi'ft  such  con.tpiracy.  Two  qu«tioii5  wf  importance  arc  presented: 
JrifW,  are  the  relations  of  the  General  Government  to  interstate  commerce  and 
■  tr.uispo nation  of  the  mails,  such  as  authorize  a  direct  interfefcnee  to  pre- 
'  ^1  a  forcible  obstruction  thereof?    Second,  if  aiitharily  exists —  as  a.uthority 
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in  govemtnenta]  affairs  implies  both  power  and  duty  —  has  a  court  of  equity 
jumdiction  to  issue  an  injunction  in  aid  of  the  performance  of  such  duty?" 

Both  of  these  questions  were  answered  by  the  court  in  the  afl&rmative; 
and  in  the  opinion  read  by  the  learned  justice,  the  inherent  power  of 
the  Government  to  execute  by  means  of  physical  force  through  its  official 
agents,  on  every  foot  of  American  soil,  the  powers  and  functions  belong- 
ing to  it,  was  amply  vindicated  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  simple,  logical, 
unhampered  by  fanciful  distinctions,  and  absolutely  conclusive;  and 
the  Government's  resort  to  the  court,  the  injunction  issued  in  its  aid,  and 
all  the  proceedings  thereon,  including  the  imprisonment  of  Debs  and 
his  associates,  were  fully  approved. 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  written  the  con- 
cluding words  of  this  history,  tragical  in  many  of  its  details,  and  in  every 
line  provoking  sober  reflection.  As  we  gratefully  turn  its  concluding 
page  those  most  nearly  related  by  executive  responsibility  to  the  troublous 
days  whose  story  is  told  may  well  congratulate  themselves  especially 
on  their  participation  in  marking  out  the  way  and  clearing  the  path, 
now  unchangeably  established,  which  shall  hereafter  guide  our  nation 
safely  and  surely  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  which  represent  the 
people's  trust. 


Ill 
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[The  relalion  o(  ihe  EieciitiVe  lo  Congress  has  been  subject  to  special  db- 

ojfflion  of  laLe.    The  siria  separaieon  of  the  three  depattmeiUs  in  mmiers  of 

government  being  impossible,  iheie  has  in  general  been  a  feeling  chat  it  is 

entirely  proper  (or executive  offidalsand  the  President  to  intereal  themselves  in 

[ lejislati^-e  measures  affecting  ihctr  particular  work..    This  opinion  hjs,  hcwev'er, 

[tut  passc<l  without  opposition  as  other  men  have  held  [hat  while  it  is  allowable 

"or  the  C3ti:t:uti\'e  lo  suggest  legislation,  a  direct  interference  in  the  process  of 

pslulive  work  would  lie  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  cxecudvc  duty.     The 

Ifuliuwinn  extract  from  a  speech  of  James  A.  Garfield  discusses  the  generaJ 

[niri&kleratjnns  involved  and  pronounces  in  favor  of  a  closer  relation  between 

[Ow  legislative  and  the  e-xecutive.    The  action  of  the  President  in  connection 

Bilh  the  Railway  Rale  le^slaiion,  which  ws^  subjectetj  to  much  criticism,  is 

Idcfcnded  by  Senator  Dolliver,  and  Mr,  Adams  discusses  the  part  of  the  Ex«u- 

I  tire  in  the  preparation  and  passage  of  the  Meal  Inspection  bill.    The  views  of 

Ittv  opposition  arc  developed  by  Senator  Rayner  and  Mr.  Williams.    For  earlier 

^diKU^tons  of  the  relations  of  ihc  President  to  Congress  see  Tresident  Polk's 

ige  of  December^  1S48,  and  President  Buchanan's  special  mes- 

rch  aS,  and  June  aa,  i860.] 


JAMES   A.    GARFIELD   ON  THE  EXECUTIVE  AND 
CONGRESS  ' 

Tot  the  least  serious  evil  resulting  from  this  invasion  of  the  executive 
,  luocliuns  by  members  of  Congress  is  the  fad  that  it  greatly  impairs  their 
I  Ciwn  usefulness  as  legislators.  One  third  ol  the  working  hours  of  Sena- 
I  tais  and  Representatives  is  hardly  suflicient  In  meet  the  demands  made 
I  Qpon  them  in  reference  to  appointments  to  office.  The  spirit  uf  that 
I'lause  of  the  Constitution  which  shields  them  from  arrest  "during  their 
Itlendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  gi>ing  to  or 
jiWuming  from  the  same,"  should  also  shield  them  ftv>m  being  arrested 
Ifitim  their  legislative  work,  morning,  noon,  and  nl^hl,  by  ofBce-seekers. 
I  To  .sum  up  in  a  word,  the  present  system  invades  the  independence  of 
jtbe  Executive,  and  makes  him  less  responsible  for  the  character  of  his 

From  an  oddras  <m  "A  Centwy  of  Congma  "  (1S77}.     See  Works,  II,  ^ij- 
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appointments;  it  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  legislator  by  diverting  him 
from  his  proper  sphere  of  duty,  and  involving  him  in  the  intrigues  of 
aspirants  for  office;  it  degrades  the  civil  service  itself  by  destroying  the 
personal  independence  of  those  who  are  appointed;  it  repels  from  the 
service  those  high  and  manly  qualities  which  are  so  necessary  to  a  pure 
and  efficient  administration ;  and  Bnally,  it  debauches  the  public  mind 
by  holding  up  public  office  as  the  reward  of  mere  party  zeal. 

To  reform  this  service  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  imperative  duties 
of  statesmanship.  This  reform  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  com- 
plete divorce  between  Congress  and  the  Executive  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointments. It  will  be  a  proud  day  when  an  administration  Senator  or 
Representative,  who  b  in  good  standing  in  his  party,  can  say,  as  Thomas 
Hughes  said  during  his  recent  visit  to  this  country,  that,  though  he  was 
on  the  most  indmate  terms  with  the  members  of  the  English  adminis- 
tration, yet  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  humblest 
clerk  in  the  civil  service  of  the  government. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  discuss  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Congress  in  reference  to  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice- 
President  by  the  States.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Electoral  Bill 
has  opened  a  wide  and  dangerous  field  for  Congressional  action.  Un- 
less the  boundaries  of  its  power  shall  be  restricted  by  a  new  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  we  have  seen  the  last  of  our  elections  of  President 
on  the  old  plan.  The  power  to  decide  who  has  been  elected  may  be  so 
used  as  to  exceed  the  power  of  electing, 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  official  relations  between  the  Executive 
and  Congress  should  be  more  open  and  direct.  They  are  now  conducted 
by  correspondence  with  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses,  by  con- 
sultation with  committees,  or  by  private  interviews  with  individual  mem- 
bers. This  frequently  leads  to  misunderstandings,  and  may  lead  to  cor- 
rupt combinations.  It  would  be  far  better  for  both  departments  if  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  permitted  to  sit  in  Congress  and  partici- 
pate in  the  debates  on  measures  relating  to  their  several  departments,  — 
but,  of  course,  without  a  vote.  This  would  tend  to  secure  the  ablest  men 
for  the  chief  executive  offices ;  it  would  bring  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration into  the  fullest  publicity  by  giving  both  parties  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  criticism  and  defense. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  growth  of  the  country  and  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion arising  from  the  late  war.  Congress  is  greatly  overloaded  with  work. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  business  which  now  annually  claims  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  is  tenfold  more  complex  and  Ijurdensome  than  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  For  example:  the  twelve  annual  appropriation  bills, 
with  their  numerous  details,  now  consume  two  thirds  of  each  short  ses- 
sion of  the  House.  Forty  years  ago,  when  the  appropriations  were  made 
more  in  block,  one  week  was  sufficient  for  the  work.  The  vast  extent  of 
our  country,  the  increasing  number  of  States  and  Territories,  the  legisla- 
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fiiii  netessaiy  lo  regulate  our  mineral  landsj  to  manage  our  complex 

^Inns  of  inleniaJ  revenue,  hanking,  currency,  and  expenditure,  have  so 

tocieaied  the  work  of  Congress  that  no  one  man  can  even  read  Ihe  bills 

t  the  official  reports  relating  to  current  legislation,  much  less  qualify 

elf  (or  intelligent  action  upon  them.     A,s  a  necessary  consequence, 

:rti)  work  of  legislation  is  done  by  the  committees;   and  (heir  work 

must  be  accepted  or  rejected  without  full  knowledge  of  its  merits.    This 

fulalunc  renders  leadership  in  Congress,  in  the  old  sense  »f  the  word, 

tiniio^Mc.    For  many  years  we  have  had  the  leadership  of  committees 

andchairaicn  of  committees;  but  nc*  man  can  any  more  be  the  leader  of 

all  the  legislation  of  Ihe  Senate  or  of  the  House  than  one  law^-cr  or  one 

physician  can  now  be  foremast  in  iill  tlie  departments  of  law  or  medicine. 

The  eiils  of  loose  legislation  resulting  from  this  situation  mus.t  increase, 

nlher  than  diminish,  until  a  remedy  is  proTided. 

John  Smart  Mill  held  that  a  numerous  popular  assembly  is  radically 
unfit  lo  make  good  laws,  but  is  the  best  possible  means  of  gelling  gocid 
li«5  made.  He  suggested,  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  constitution  of  a 
frerciiiintr>",  a  legislative  commission,  composed  of  a  few  trained  men, 
tuiiait  such  laws  as  the  legisfalure,  by  genera!  resolutions,  shall  direct, 
wluVh  draft  shall  be  adopted  by  the  legislature,  without  change,  or  re- 
lETTicfi  lo  the  commission  to  be  amended.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Mr.  Mill's  suggestion,  it  is  clear  that  some  plan  must  be  adopted  to  re- 
for  Ciingress  from  the  inGnile  details  of  legislation,  and  to  preserve 
famwny  and  coherence  In  our  laws. 

Ani>tliiT  change  observable  in  Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  legislatures 

rfoiher  countries,  is  the  decline  of  oratory.     The  press  is  rendering  the 

onior  obsolete.  Statislics  now  furnish  the  materials  upon  which  the 

JilgislaiL^r  depends;  and  a  column  of  figures  will  often  demolish  a  dozen 

'  piges  of  eloquent  rhetoric. 

Just  now,  too,  the  day  of  sentimental  politics  is  passing  away,  and  the 

Boric  of  Congress  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  business  Interests  of  the 

comitiy  and  to  "the  dismal  science,"  as  political  economy  is  called  by 

flK  "practical  men"  of  our  time.     The  legislation  of  Congress  comes 

much  nearer  to  the  daily  life  of  the  people  than  ever  before.    Twenty 

jnears   ago,  the  presence  of  the  national  government  was  not  felt  by 

euc  cilizen  in  a  hundred.    Except  in  paying  his  postage  and  receiving  his 

ttnall.  the  citizen  of  ihe  interior  rarely  came  in  contact  with  the  national 

laulhoritv.    Now,  he  meets  It  in  a  thousand  ways.     Formerly  the  legisla- 

Ition  of  Congress  referred  chielly  to  -Jur  foreign  relations,  to  indirect  taxes, 

ll")  the  government  of  the  army,  the  na^'y,  and  the  Territories.    Now,  a 

Tote  in  Congress  may,  any  day,  seriously  derange  the  business  affairs  of 

'C^"cr>'citizer. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  people 
are  respoTisible  for  the  character  of  their  Congress.  It  that  body  be  igno- 
rant, reckless,  and  corrupt,  it  is  because  the  people  tolerate  Ignorance, 
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recklessness,  and  corruption.  If  it  be  intelligent,  brave,  and  pure,  it  is 
because  the  people  demand  those  high  qualities  to  represent  them  in  the 
national  l^islature.  Congress  lives  in  the  blaze  of  "that  fierce  light 
which  beats  against  the  throne."  The  telegraph  and  the  press  will  to- 
morrow morning  announce  at  a  million  breakfast-tables  what  has  been 
said  and  done  in  Congress  to-day.  Now,  as  always,  Congress  represents 
the  prevailing  opinions  and  political  aspirations  of  the  people.  The 
wildest  delusions  of  paper  money,  the  crudest  theories  of  taxation,  the 
passions  and  prejudices  that  find  expression  in  the  Senate  and  House, 
were  first  believed  and  discussed  at  the  firesides  of  the  people,  on  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  and  in  the  caucuses  and  conventions  of  political 
parties. 

SENATOR   DOLLIVER    ON    THE    PRESIDENT' 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bDl  (H.  R  12987)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
commerce,"  approved  February  4,  1887,  and  all  acts  amendatory 
thereof,  and  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  DoLUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  very  great  atten- 
tion and  pleasure  to  the  speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Stone],  and  I  do  not  rise  now  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  it,  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  main  the  Senator's  researches  have  brought  him  to 
the  same  conclusions  that  have  influenced  my  own  opinions.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  while  in  the  main  the  analysis  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  under  the  House  bill  and  under 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered  to  that  bill  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Long]  is  correct,  a  slight  element  of  misunderstanding 
enters  into  his  statement. 

I  have  held  from  the  beginning  that  the  House  bill  is  so  framed  that  the 
courts  have  under  it  exactiy  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Constitution  gives 
them.  I  have  considered  the  fixing  of  a  railroad  rate  through  the  Com- 
mission as  an  act  of  Congress.  I  can  find  no  authority  in  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  except 
that  power  which  is  conferred  upon  the  Congress;  and  I  have  been 
driven  by  long  meditation  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  else  this  orda 
of  the  Commission  is,  it  is  an  act  of  Congress ;  for  Congress  has  the  only 
power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
States. 

******** 

I  have  risen  for  a  different  purpose.  Much  has  been  said  —  some  of 
it  with  marked  solemnity  and  seriousness  and  some  with  evident  appre- 
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dalion  of  the  humor  which  is  supposed  to  be  involved  in  it  —  about  the 
imerference  of  the  President  of  the  United  Statei^  in  the  work  of  the  Senate. 
[Nobody  deoies  that  the  President  has  a  certain  relation  to  the  legislative 
bu^ness  of  the  Government  of  the  United  .States.  At  any  rate,  if  there 
ever  was  an  excuse  given  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  publicly 
tJtplaiii  bis  views  and  opinions,  it  has  been  given  by  the  course  of  this 
debate. 

I     On  last  Saturday  my  distinguished  friend  tlie  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

'Foraker],  fesiwnding  to  a  request,  ur  a  suggestion,  I  sup|»i>se,  of  the 

lirgislature  «)f  that  State  calling  upon  him  lo  support  the  President,  wrote 

&  letter  that  he  was  supporting  the  President,  and  proved  it  by  fjuoling 

tfrom  the   President's  message  that  he  desired  the  proceedings  of  the 

I  Commission  to  be  subject  to  judicial  review.    And  only  this  morning  a 

faiQuu-^  newspaper  printed  an  extract  from  the  President's  message,  and 

Idcnounced  the  amendment  of  my  honorable  friend  the  Senator  from 

1  Kansas  on  the  ground  ihait  it  was  En  violation  of  [he  President's  views 

ttnd  atlilude  upon  this  question. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  been  irritated  by  the  interest  which  the 
I  Preiaideni  of  tlje  United  States  has  taken  in  this  controversy.  His  interest 
tas  been  upon  the  broadest  and  highest  national  ground.  He  has  stated 
I  his  views  and  convictions  to  the  American  people  in  every  section  of  the 
Itouniry,  and  not  one  line  can  be  attributed  to  him  having  in  it  the  trace  of 
It  partisan  outlook  upon  this  great  national  question.  Therefore  what- 
[evcr  interest  he  has  talcen  in  it  can  certainly  not  be  attributed  to  a  partisan 
I  design  of  any  kind  or  character. 

I  have  been  familiar  for  a  good  many  years  with  the  attitude  of  the 

)  Ei[«:utive  Department  of  the  Government  toward  the  work  of  Congress. 

[There  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  now  who,  if  he  were  disposed  to  give 

bis  exiDerience,  would  be  able  to  verify  what  I  say,  that  it  has  been  for 

many  years  the  no  uncommon  pracldce  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 

Slates 'to  take  counsel  with  the  Exetutive  Departments  in  perfecting 

I  peal  acts  of  national  legislation.    There  are  at  least  five  acts  of  legisia- 

l6'->n.  all  of  them  referring  to  this  and  similar  questions,  that  were  put 

[liitough  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  last  five  years  practically  i\ith' 

I  fnil  change,  as  they  came  from  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the 

L'oite<i  States. 

tn  the  present  controversy  the  Attorney-General  has  certainly  had  ihe 

Linviiatinn  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  to  take  an  interest 

I  in  this  matter.    Among  the  veiy  fi-rs(  things  the  Committee  on  Interstate 

I  Commerce  did  was  to  invite  him  to  give  his  opinion  in  writing  to  the  com- 

I  Bsitlee  explaining  to  us  our  powers  and  making  what  suggestions  he 

'  Ihaught  desirable  in  relation  to  this  legislation,    It  is  a  difhcult,  a  com- 

pifi,  an  almost  impenetrable  subject  with  which  we  have  been  called 

upon  to  deal,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  be  disparaged  or  to  allow  aitybcdy 

the  lo  he  disparaged  by  a  sneering  suggestion  that  we  have  consulted  the 
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Altomey-General  or  even  ihe  President  of  the  United  Stales.  1  count  it 
just  .as  respectable  and  just  as  perfectly  in  line  with  my  public  duty  to 
talie  counsel  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  these  questions 
OS  for  my  colleagues  and  for  others  to  hold  sweet  counsel  with  the 
presidents  f>i  railroad  corporations. 

Mr,  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  submit,  without  at  least  a  word  of 
pruiest,  to  the  suggestion  thai  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  is  de- 
livering over  this  bill  to  the  lender  mercies  of  its  enemies.  Il  is  a  non- 
partisan proposition.  It  has  friends  on  both  sides  of  this  Chamber,  good 
friends  on  both  sides  of  this  Chamber,  ft  has  possibly  enough  to 
perfect  the  legislation  and  put  it  through  in  an  eSectiv*  and  salisfactoiy 
form.  Bill  whether  or  not  it  has  thai  number  of  members  of  the  Senate 
in  favor  of  it,  its  friends  do  not  propose  lo  surrender  any  principle  that 
is  involved  in  it,  They  have  had  a  long  and  arduous  fight,  and  they  are 
ready  for  a  gfwd  many  years  of  fighting  yet.  I  undertake  to  say  here  that 
if  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  does  not  conform  this  measure  to  the 
petiliun  of  those  who  have  supported  it  Ly  the  million  throughout  (he 
United  Stales  we  do  not  settle  this  question.  Unless  the  effective  legis- 
lation which  is  demanded  by  the  American  |jeople  is  given  by  the  CotJ- 
gress  of  the  Uniled  Slates,  instead  of  settling  this  issue  we  merely  create 
Ihe  largest  national  issue  with  which  this  generation  will  have  lo  deal- 
Mr.  Presittent,  there  is  not  a  line  in  the  public  ot  private  writings  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  warrant  the  suggestion  that  any  man  is 
supporting  him  or  supporting  the  ideas  to  which  he  has  given  espression 
during  the  last  two  years  by  s»  amending  this  hill  as  to  transfer  this  power 
of  Congress  to  the  Courts  of  the  United  States.  The  newspaper  til  whict 
I  alluded  a  moment  ago  printed  an  extract  from  one  of  the  President"* 
speeches,  and  followed  it  with  a  denunciation  of  the  amendment  which 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Kansas  introduced  yesterday,  leaving  the 
impression  upon  the  public  mind,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  sincerity  and  ] 
satire,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  either  changed  his' 
position  or  had  never  occupied  any  such  position  as  he  would  be  put  La 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Fortunately  in  connection  vi-ith  the  President's  messages  we  have  some  I 
outside  knowledge  of  what  his  notions  and  his  ideas  have  f>een  in  respect 
to  the.se  matters,  because  with  a  freedom  which  has  Ixren  characteristic 
of  his  public  career,  and  I  think  a  very  admirable  part  of  his  idea  of , 
public  duty,  he  has  taken  the  American  people  into  his  confidence  inj 
every  section  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  in  his  message  he  sug-l 
geslcd  that  the  ortlere  of  the  Commission  were  to  be  subject  to  the  re-j 
view  of  Ihe  courts,  and  if  I  have  coirecily  inierpreted  the  puriMise  of  theJ 
honorable  Sen.itor  from  Kansas  in  intrrxiucing  his  amendment,  it  was] 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  before  the  .'American  people  exactly  what  sort'] 
of  a  review  the  friend.?  oi  this  legislation  desire  t^  have. 
Not  one  of  them  desires  lo  leave  this  railroad  property  without  rcdre 
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against  a  violation  of  constitutional  rights.  Not  one  of  them  desires  an 
ad  of  opjtression  or  injuslice  against  these  carriers,  whether  committed 
in  malice  or  through  error,  to  go  without  a  pniper  redress  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  Slates. 

The  Presidenl  of  the  United  States  in  his  annua!  micssage  asked  that 
these  orders  be  made  "subjccl  to  review  in  the  courts."  But  for  months 
before  that  he  had  been  explaining  to  llie  American  [leople  exactly  what 
jurisdiitiun  he  thought  the  couns  should  occupy  in  the  matter,  and  J 
desire  to  take  the  opportunity  of  putting  into  the  Recant  an  extract  from 
a  speech  made  by  the  President  before  a  Democratic  club  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  —  the  Iroquois  Club  —  some  time  before  the  last  message 
lo  Congress  was  sent,  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  shows  that  the 
President  occupies  now  exactly  the  position  he  occupied  then,  and  ex- 
actly the  poarion  which  he  explained  in  his  brief  recommendation  to 
L Congress  last  December  upon  this  subject    He  said; 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govermncnt  must  take  an  increasing 
coolrol  over  corpotalioas.  It  is  better  thai  thai  control  sihoald  increase  by 
iJeyrees  than  that  it  should  be  assumed  all  at  once.  Bui  there  should  be,  and  I 
inist  will  lie,  no  halt  in  the  steady  progress  of  assuming  such  national  control. 
The  first  step  toward  it  should  be  ilu-  adoption  of  a  laiv  conferring  upon  some 
a*n)tivc  b*)dy  the  power  of  increasod  supernsion  and  regulation  of  the  great 
CotpOiaiions  engaged  primarily  In  interstate  commerce  of  the  railroads.  My 
lirws  on  that  subject  could  not  have  twen  better  expressed  than  they  were 
eiprtssed  yesterday  by  Secretary  Taft  in  Washington,  and  as  they  were  cs- 
prcsst-d  by  the  Attorney- General  in  his  communication  to  the  Senate  committee 
■  cuuple  of  weeks  ago:  "I  believe  that  the  representatives  of  the  nation —  that 
k  Ihe  rcpresentalives  of  all  the  people —  should  lodge  in  some  executive  body 
tlie  power  to  establish  a  marimum  rate,  the  power  to  have  that  rate  go  into 
fffed  practically  immwliately,  and  the  power  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bw  apply  in  full  ">  companies  owning  private  cars  and  private  itacks  jusf  a& 
ouch  as  the  railrpads  themselves-  The  courts  will  retain,  and  should  retain, 
itter  what  the  Legislaluredoes,  the  power  (ointerf>erc  and  upset  any  action 
»  confisciLtory  in  its  nature." 

• 

Again,  in  his  speech  delivered  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Denver  only  a  few  months  before  the  sending  of  the  President's  last 
message  lo  Congress,  he  used  these  words ; 

Bui  with  that  statement  as  a  preliminary,  I  wish  to  urge  with  all  the  eamest- 
tOi  I  paesess,  not  only  upon  the  public,  but  upon  those  interested  in  the  great 
n3«ay  corporations,  the  absolute  need  of  acquiescence  in  the  enaciment  of 
Ridi  law.  As  has  been  well  set  forth  by  the  Attorney -General,  Mr.  Mr>o<.ly,  in 
bis  recent  tnaslerly  argiitnent  presented  to  the  commit  lee  of  the  Seno<e  which  is 
imtslt^ting  the  matter,  the  legislators  have  the  right,  and,  as  I  believe,  the 
■Any,  lo  confer  these  powers  upon  some  executive  body,  It  can  not  confer 
ihra  upon  any  court,  nor  can  it  take  away  the  court's  power  lo  interfere  if  the 
ta»  is  administered  in  a  way  that  amounts  to  conHscation  of  propiiny. 
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So,  from  the  beginning  the  President  has  been  clear  and  straight  in 
his  interpretation  of  his  situation,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  address  these  speeches  to  the 
country  or  to  take  the  slightest  interest,  with  those  who  have  been  trying, 
amid  a  good  many  difficulties,  to  perfect  legislation,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  persistently  tlie  argument  for  a  review  of  the  orders  of  the 
Commission  and  a  trial  of  the  case  de  novo  in  the  courts,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  debate,  has  taken  refuge  behind  six  words  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  to  wit,  that  the  order  of  the  Commission  should  be  sub- 
ject to  review  in  the  courts. 

1  submit  in  all  fairne^  that  it  is  hardly  proper  for  men  who  know 
exactly  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  stood  for,  exactly 
what  he  is  trying  to  do,  whether  they  indorse  it  or  nor  —  it  is  hardly 
proper  to  deal  with  the  American  people,  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
supporting  the  President,  when  in  point  of  fact  they  are  urging  a  propo- 
sition that  is  not  only  not  contained  in  anything  the  President  has  ever 
said,  but  reduces  the  President's  recommendation  to  a  pracdcal  and 
legal  absurdity  before  the  whole  country, 

I  have  spoken  in  this  way,  Mr.  President,  not  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
tating anybody's  feelings.  I  know  that  much  is  said  here  in  the  Senate 
about  Executive  interference,  but  I  close  by  suggesting  that  the  institu- 
tions and  I^isladon  of  the  American  people  are  much  more  liable  to  be 
damaged  here  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  interference  from 
other  quarters  than  by  the  friendly  and  patient  suggestions  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  belong  to  that  very  small  class  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  do  not  believe  that  it  is  proper  for 
them  to  be  influenced  in  the  performance  of  their  legislative  duties  by 
the  views  of  the  executive  department ;  and  it  has  never  been  my  prac- 
tice since  I  had  the  honor  to  occupy  a  seat  in  Congress  to  confer  with 
any  President,  either  of  my  own  or  of  the  opposition  party,  in  respect  to 
any  legislation. 

The  only  exception  I  ever  made  —  and  that  more  apparent  than 
real  —  was  in  the  case  of  the  lamented  and  martyred  McKinley,  whose 
invitation  I  accepted  to  confer  with  him  in  the  hope  that  we  might  find 
a  way  to  avert  the  war  with  Spain.  Upon  a  question  like  that,  which 
was  not  legislative,  I  felt  that  any  Member  of  Congress  might  properly 
confer  with  the  Executive  of  the  Republic.  But,  sir,  I  have  so  often 
seen  —  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  his  predecessors  in  that  great  office  —  I  have  so  often  seen 
the  judgment  of  Congress  overruled  or  controlled  by  Executive  influence 
that  early  in  my  service  in  the  other  House  I  resolv^  that  it  should  never 
prevail  with  me. 

I  remember  when  a  mere  schoolboy  reading  of  a  great  Virginia  Demo- 
crat being  invited  to  the  White  House  by  a  President,  of  his  own  par^ 
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and  chosen  from  his  own  State,  to  confer  upon  an  imponant  que&tioa 
pending  in  ihc  Congress,  and  I  remtmbei  how  my  youthful  blood  was 
made  to  run  faster  when  I  read  how  that  great  Virginia  Democrat  said: 
"Mr.  Pr<;sidenl,  Ihe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  separated 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  departments  of  this  Government,  and, 
by  the  help  of  God,  I  intend  to  lieq>  ihem  separate."  I  adopted  that 
as  my  creed  and  I  have  lived  up  to  it  from  that  day  to  this. 

But  I  must  say  if  ever  a  Preadent  was  justified  in  conferring  with  his 
friends  in  Congress,  this  measure  and  these  circumstances  furnish  that 
iiistification.    Earnestly  and,  as  I  believe,  sincerely  striving  to  put  upon 

(Statute  book  a  useful  measure,  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  the 
silJori  of  his  own  party.     I  am  safely  within  the  truth  when  I  say 
aai  less  than  one-third  <ji  the  Ptesident's  party  friends  in  this  Chamber 
sympathize  with  this  effort  to  secure  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr,  Aldhich.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  B.ilLEY.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  going  to  in- 
clude himself  in  that  one-third  who  help  the  President. 

Mr.  .Ajjjrich.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  Senator  sitting  upon 
this  side  who  does  not  sympathize  fully  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  in  a  desire  to  secure  effective 
and  (>roper  legislation  with  reference  tn  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates. 
That  a  large  part  of  the  Senator?,  on  this  side  do  not  sympathize  either 
with  the  President  or  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  in  an  attempt 
and  pufjuise  to  so  limit  and  circumscribe  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
Vnilcd  Stales  that  ihey  can  not  be  eflectivelly  secured  through  the  courts 
of  the  country  I  will  frankly  admit. 

Mt.  Bai1-i:v.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  always 
Ldows  exactly  what  he  wants,  but  he  sometimes  makes  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  other  people  do  not  also  know  what  he  wants.  I  know 
that  a  large  number  of  Republican  Senators  honestly  believe  that  this 
legislatiikn  is  unnecessary,  and  another  per  cent  of  gentlemen  im  that 
Bde  honestly  litliei'e  that  it  will  be  hurtful,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  them, 
if  ibat  is  their  honest  npinion;  and  I  am  one  of  the  men  who  believe 
ind  who  dare  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  !he  slanders  that  fill  the  air,  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  men  in  this  body  want  to  do  what  they  think  is 
right.  I  accord  to  others  the  same  honesty  of  pur])osc  and  motive  that 
I  claim  for  myself,  but  it  is  no  impeachment  of  their  patriotism  to  say  that 
thcv  differ  with  tiie  President,  and  their  differences  with  him,  I  repeat, 
raake  It  permissible,  if  it  can  ever  be  permissible,  for  the  Executive  to 
seek  Conferences  with  the  members  of  the  legislative  department. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  expression  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr, 
nolliver]  gives  me  even  more  concern  than  the  open  admission  that  the 
tiresldeiit  has  teen  striving  by  conference  and  suggestion  to  shape  Ihe 
ition  of  Congress  on  this  subject.     The  Senator  from  Iowa  says 
wbo  have  conferred  with  the  President  have  rendered  the 
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country  a  better  service  [han  others  who  have  been  conferring  with  the 
presidents  of  railroads.  I  cordially  agree  to  (hat  statemenl.  Bui,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  know  wha  it  is  here  who  has  been 
cnnferring  with  the  presidtnts  oi  the  railroads.  If  any  Senator  here 
hiis  bi!en  conferring  mth  the  railroads  or  the  [jresidents  of  the  railroads, 
with  a  view  to  defeating  legislalion  in  the  public  interest,  the  Senate  is 
entitled  w  know  il,  and  ihe  country  is  entilled  1ft  know  it. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  not  given  to  intemperate  or  Encautious 
speech,  and  when  he  suggests  that  Senators  who  are  striving  to  accom- 
plish the  defeat  of  this  bill  are  conaultin|;  with  the  presidents  of  railroads 
with  a  view  to  that  end,  just  as  he  and  others  who  are  striving  to  pass  it 
are  consulting  with  the  President  of  the  United  Scales  with  a  view  to 
that  end,  he  utters  a  serious  rejection  upon  some  Senators —  not  upon 
the  Senate,  because  no  man  believes  that  such  conferences  as.  that  in- 
clude the  Senate.  But  if  they  include  any  Senator  or  any  Senators,  the 
country  and  the  Senate  are  entilled  to  know  who  these  Senators  are. 

Mr.  FoRAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey] 
has  onty  anticipated  what  I  wanted  to  say.  As  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  well  said,  the  charge  —  for  it  is  not  anything  short  of  that — that 
Senators  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  hH\  he  is  supporting  are  in  con- 
ference here  from  time  to  time  with  presidents  of  railroads 

Mr.  Aldrich.  With  a  view  of  defeating  the  bill. 
Mr,  FoRAKER.  With  a  view  of  defeating  the  hill  is  a  most  serious 
one,  and  the  Senators  referred  lo  should  be  named.  I  respectfully  de- 
mand of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  he  name  the  Senators,  so  that  if 
there  is  a  member  of  this  body  engaged  in  such  conferences  we  may 
know  who  il  is. 

Mr.  DoLLivxB,  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  not  pursuing  that  con- 
troversy. 

Mr.  FoRAKER.  Well,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the  Senate  has 
a  right  to  know.  I  do  not  imagine  the  Senator  refers  to  me,  but  I  do 
know,  as  every  other  Senator  must  know,  that  (he  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  was  broad  enough  to  include  every  member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  1  have  never  dreamed  that  there  was  any  impro- 
priety in  consulting  with  presidents  of  railroads.  I  presume  hardly  a 
man  here  but  has  sought  the  counsel  and  suggestion  of  those  who  were 
practically  familiar  with  railway  business.  In  connection  with  my 
honorable  friend  from  Ohio,  I  spent  three  months  last  spring  hearing 
the  %iews  of  as  distinguished  a  group  of  railroad  managers  as  ever  as- 
sembled anywhere  in  the  world,  and  I  have  never  thought  that  a  man 
could  not  talk  with  railroad  presidents  without  being  charged  nvith  some 
form  of  impropriety.  I  have  no  notion  that  a  man  can  be  guilty  of  the 
offense  of  consulting  with  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  American  people 
without  being  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  misconstruction  of  bis 
motive. 
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Mr.  FoRAKER.  I  have  never  complained  of  anyone  who  has  seen 
fit  la  confer  with  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  I  do  so  whenever 
I  SM  fit  to  and  he  R-ill  permit  it.  I  am  always  glad  to  do  it.  1  never 
thmk  of  anyone  conferring  with  the  President  having  any  improper 
motive  in  veiw. 

So  far  as  conferences  with  railroad  presidents  an  concerned,  I  do 
Dot  know  of  any  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  this  body.  It  h  true  that 
when  ihe  Senate  Commillee  on  Inlerstatc  Cotnmerire  had  hearings, 
covering  five  or  six  weeks  last  spring,  a  number  of  raUroad  officials  ap- 
peared before  that  commitlec  and  gave  their  lestimony,  just  (he  same 
as  any  other  witnesses;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  member  of  the  cora- 
tnillce  conferring  with  those  railroad  officials  al  that  time.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  member  of  that  tommillee  or  any  member  of  this  body 
conferring  at  any  time  or  place  with  any  railroad  otficial  concerning  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Now,  Mr  President,  It  ml!  not  do  for  the  Senator  to  say  he  had  no 
thought  or  ])urpose  of  insinuating  that  there  was  anything  Improper  in 
such  conferences,  for  the  Senator  said  in  so  many  words  that  Senators 
had  been  conferring  with  raiiroad  presidents  in  order  (hat  they  might 
hrtLef  know  how  to  defeat  this  legislation,  Only  one  inference  could  be 
drawn  from  that,  and  thai  was  that  men  who  do  not  agree  wilh  the 
.SeTial<ir  from  Iowa  in  his  support  of  this  measure  were  representing  in 
such  way  as  has  been  charged  railroad  interests  or  railnjad  officials, 
iw  of  no  railroad  officials  having  anything  whatever  to  do  with  ihi& 
lation,  except  only  to  express  their  views  when  they  came  before  the 
committee.  No  railroad  official,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  has  ever  talked 
with  me  at  any  time  or  any  place,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  railroad 
official  has  ever  talked  in  any  improper  way  i\'ith  anybody  else  who  is 
in  opposition  to  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Tillman.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  saw  in  the  news- 
papers a  day  or  two  ago  a  statement  that  President  Mellen,  of  one  of 
the  New  England  roads  —  1  have  forgotten  which  —  had  been  to  the 
White  House  for  Innch,  conferring  with  the  President  about  this  mailer, 
.uid  rumi>r  had  it  that  he  went  there  lo  demand  (hat  certain  features  of 
liie  Hepburn  hill  should  he  stricken  out  —  thai  part  of  the  bill  which 
les  to  requiring  the  railroads  to  keep  a  certain  kind  of  books  and 
hcT  kind. 
Hiile  I  am  on  my  feet,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  should  like, 
as  one  witness,  to  give  si>me  httle  testimony  in  this  interesting  contro- 
versy among  the  brethren  on  that  side  as  to  whal  took  place  at  the  hear- 
ings before  the  interstate  Commerce  Committee.  1  can  not  recall  the 
dale,  but  I  recollect  very  distinctly  that  a  gentleman  came  in(o  the 
ftitnmitlee  room  and.  after  shaking  hands  with  a  few  of  his  friends, 
passed  on  lo  the  inner  sanctuary,  and  I  did  nni  see  him  any  more:  biif  I 
was  afterwards  informed  that  be  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  road.    Now,  what  his  business  was  or  with  whom  he  conferred 
I  do  not  pretend  to  sa^     I  merely  state  that  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  FoKAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
occasion  to  which  the  Senator  refers.  I  never  met  Mr.  Cassatt  but  once 
in  my  life,  and  I  met  him  at  the  White  House  then.  He  was  there  calling 
upon  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  in  this  connection, 
now  that  Mr.  Cassatt  has  been  named  in  the  way  he  has,  that  he  is  one 
of  the  railroad  presidents  of  the  country  who  has  been  favoring  this 
proposed  rate  making  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  the  railroads 
of  the  country,  and  Mr.  Mellen,  who  was  referred  to,  is  another.  They 
have  been  advocates  of  this  kind  of  legislation  all  the  while.  There  are 
railroads  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  At  least,  such  is  the  report  as 
to  Mr.  Cassatt  and  Mr.  Mellen. 

I  have  very  frequently  seen  notices  of  their  presence  in  the  city,  but 
never  having  seen  Mr.  Cassatt  but  the  one  time,  of  course  I  do  not  know 
what  he  was  here  for,  except  only  as  the  newspapers  may  have  advised. 
I  never  met  Mr.  Mellen ;  I  do  not  know  him  at  all ;  but  I  have  noticed 
that  he  has  been  here  frequently  and  that  at  such  times  he  was  usually  in 
conference  with  the  Pl-esident,  and  always  about  railway  rate  legislation. 

I  can  understand,  Mr.  President,  why  Mr.  Cassatt,  representing  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  might  favor  this  kind  of  legislation.  He  repre- 
sents a  raib'oad  that  covers  the  heart  of  the  country;  a  railroad  so 
situated  and  so  powerful,  having  so  many  advantages,  that  it  could 
grow  inordinately  rich  on  what  might  destroy  other  railroad  properties. 
I  do  not  know  of  anybody  else  equally  fortunately  situated.  If  any- 
body else  is  so  equally  fortunately  situated,  it  is  Mr.  Mellen  and  tus 
road;  and  they  are  both  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  legislation. 


REPRESENTATIVE   ADAMS   ON  THE  EXECUTIVE' 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams]  has  told  the  truth,  and  it  is  idle  to  disguise  it,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Speaker  of  thb  House  have  agreed 
with  reference  to  the  bill  which  is  now  before  you.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  with  his  characteristic  intellectual  integrity,  manifested  in 
this  instance,  as  it  has  been  in  many  others,  accepts  the  situadon,  says 
it  is  a  good  bill,  and  makes  no  complaint  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Speaker  of  this  House  agree  with  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  happened  ?  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture sent  a  committee  to  Chicago  to  investigate  the  conditions  under 
which  the  packing-house  industry  of  that  city  was  carried  on.  That 
committee  submitted  an  elaborate  and  complete  report,  covering  every 
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building,  covering  every  room  —  a  report  which  was  simple,  direct,  con- 
cise, e^dtutly  prepared  without  passion  and  without  prejudice,  telling 
the  esact  truth;  and  the  exact  truth  was  thai  iu  the  great  center  of  the 
fiitat- handling  industry  of  the  United  Stales  cOnditiunS  existed  which 
threatened  the  characler  and  integrity  of  the  meal  products  of  tlic 
United  Slates,  That  report  was  suljmitled  lo  the  J'resident,  In  order 
to  cftnftrm  it,  or  not  coBfirm  it,  he  selated  two  men  in  whom  he  had 
confidence,  who  did  not  claim  to  be  cxi>erts,  who  were  ordinary-,  intelli- 
gent citizens,  having  the  judgment  of  ordinary,  inlclligeni  citizens, 
uid  sent  them  there  to  make  such  an  investigation  as  you  and  I  would 
make.  The  report  of  those  two  gentlemen  confirmed  the  report 
[hat  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  President 
(if  the  United  States,  understanding,  as  you  and  I  understand,  that 
neat  is  srjmething  which  goes  into  llie  nmsumption  of  everj'  fannily, 
knovring,  as  you  and  I  know,  that  the  great  meal  induslrj'  of  the  United 
Stues  exfjorts  tu  foreign  lands  Si2cx3,oQo,ooo  worth  of  meat  a  year, 
knowing  the  importance  of  this  subject,  communicated  the  facts  to 
Congress.  Why?  In  order  that  public  sentiment  might  be  stirred  all 
ttrer  the  United  States,  and  that  the  legislative  judgment  vi  this  Imdy 
ind  the  other  across  the  Capitol  might  be  slirred  to  enact  into  law  a  pro- 
vison  for  governmental  inspection,  which  should  insure  the  healthful- 
ocss,  the  wholesomencss,  the  cleanliness,  the  purity,  and  perfection  of 
American  meat  products.    [Applause.]    That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

A  bill  passed  the  Senate,  passed  without  consideration,  a  provision 
ronreived  by  a  gentleman  who  wished  lo  do  good  things,  who  was  moved 
\if  1  good  purpose.  That  hill  was  imperfect.  It  came  over  here  and 
was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Hearings  were  had.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  packers  were  heard;  representatives  of  ilie  Agrieullural 
Uepartment  were  heard;  the  men  who  went  to  Chicago  to  investigate 
wcnr  heard.  The  committee  gave  ample  consideration  to  the  rcpre- 
wM.itives  of  all  these  interests:  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen, 
with  reference  to  the  truth  of  the  charges  which  have  been  made,  that 
ffhen  Mr.  Wilson,  the  representative  of  the  packers  of  Chicago,  who 
came  there  and  very  modestly  and  very  clearly  stated  what  he  deemed 
the  conditions  to  be  in  Chicago,  and  then,  in  response  to  questions,  ad- 
mitted that  every  solitary  ronclusion  of  Mr.  Ncill  and  Mr.  Reynolds 
in  their  report  should  be  carried  out,  he  confessed  judgment  on  the  essen- 
d^  points  in  thb  controversy.  [ApplouS'C.f  And  when  the  board  of 
health  of  Chicago  sent  their  represenl alive,  under  the  spur  of  public 
feeling  that  has  been  applied  in  this  case,  into  the  packing-house  district 
lad  started  lo  work  there,  in  nearly  every  establishment  the  truth  ol 
the  fhgrges  was  again  sustained.  There  is  no  tjuestioti  about  it.  The 
J  commilice  look  up  that  bill  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  every  man  actuated 
H  w1h  the  desire  to  draw  and  present  lo  this  House  a  measure  whiich 
B  sluuld  couipe'l  rigid  and,  in  so  far  as  human  judgment  could  make  it, 
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perfect  inspection  of  meat,  to  give  us  a  bill  which  should  not  only  be 
just  to  the  producing  interests  of  the  United  States,  but  also  ^air  and 
just  to  those  great  manufacturing  interests  which  axe  handling  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  meat  products  of  this  country. 
The  committee  worked  in  absolute  good  faith.  They  have  no  pride  of 
opinion.  There  was  but  one  purpose  among  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee and  that  was  to  make  the  bill  right.  I  disagreed  with  the  majority 
in  the  first  report  which  came  here,  providing  for  a  court  review.  I  do  not 
believe  that  every  time  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  draws  a  law, 
under  the  power  which  it  has  over  interstate  commerce,  to  regulate  some 
particular  kind  of  business,  we  must  provide  in  that  particular  bill  for 
some  particular  kind  of  court  review.  That  provision  has  gone  out  of  the 
biU. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  consulted  with  the  President.  It  is  true  that  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  has  taken  hold  of  this  thing  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  as  an  American  citizen,  and  has  worked  with  Mr.  Roosevdt 
Neither  has  shown  any  pride  of  opinion,  but  a  ample  deare  to  yield 
non-essentials  in  order  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  and  the  American  people,  all 
of  whom  want  a  good  law,  may  have  it.    [Applause.] 

SENATOR  RAYNER   ON  CONGRESS   AND  THE 
EXECUTIVE  ' 

We  come  now  to  another  and  a  different  scene.  The  pivotal  point 
around  which  the  rwlroad  rate  bill  revolved  for  months  in  this  Chamber 
was  the  character  of  review  that  the  courts  were  to  assume  under  its 
proviaons.  One  side  claimed  that  the  courts  should  only  exercise  a 
constitutional  review  under  the  fifth  amendment ;  the  other  side  advo- 
cated a  full  statutory  review  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  President  came  into  the  gime  early.  We  realize  that  no  fight 
is  thoroughly  equipped  upon  this  floor  unless  the  President  is  in  it.  He 
longs  for  a  fight  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks.  It  was  a 
match  to  the  finish  between  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  President.  They  stood  respectively  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  their 
profession.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  an  expert  in  the  ring 
and  had  upon  many  an  occasion  in  this  arena  been  awarded  the  victor's 
prize.  The  President,  also,  was  a  dean  in  the  art,  and  had  reached  a 
degree  of  eminence  in  his  calling  that  made  him  a  dangerous  foe  to  en- 
counter. It  was  a  most  interesting  spectacle.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  time  and  time  again  went  down  beneath  the  ponderous  blows  of 
his  opponent,  but  each  time  he  arose  like  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the 
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dawn,  arose  from  her  chariot  in  the  sea.    At  length  science  commenced 
to  tell.     The  SeBator  from  Rhode  Island  had  r<?ser\'ed  his  strength  for 
the  last  encounter.    The  President  had  changed  his  tactics  so  often  that 
he  became  exhausted  and  appealed  for  help.    One  morning  the  Senator 
(lum  Rhode  Island  appeared  in  this  Chamber  with  a  radiant  smile. 
The  President  had  never  penetrated  the  meaning  of  that  smile.    It  had 
lured  him  like  the  sirens  lure  their  victims  to  destruction.     The  smile 
indicated  that   the   tournament  was  over.     The  Senator  from  South 
K  Carolina  looked  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  for  his  promised 
H  troops,   but  they   had   fled  and  vanished.     An  ex-Senator  from   New 
H  Uam{>5hire  lay  dead  upon  the  field.     The  President  lay  entangled  in 
V  bis  armor,  and  his  hreasiplate  and  his  baltle-ax  were  shattered,  and 
ibove  him  waved  the  pennant  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  smiled.     If  the  President  had  only  kept  out  of  this  fray 
it  wiiuld  have  assumed  an  entirely  different  form  and  ended  in  an  en- 
tirety different  way.     It  was  impossible,  however,  fyr  him  lo  do  this, 
He  could  not  rcnijun  quiescent  in  the  White  House  and  observe  a  great 
imiggic  like  this  nrogrcBsing  without  taking  part  in  it.     So  ihat  he  got 
into  it,  it  really  did  not  make  much  dil?erence  to  him  upon  which  side 
tie  was  enlisted.     One  day  he  was  upon  one  side  and  the  next  day  he 
V3A  upon  the  other. 

Here  we  were  day  after  day  struggling  with  questions  of  constilu- 
donal  law,  as  if  we  really  had  anylhing  to  do  with  their  settlement, 
bborit^g  under  the  vain  delusion  that  we  had  the  right  to  legislate;  that 
*r  were  an  independent  branch  of  the  Government  j  that  we  were  one 
(lejiaitment.  and  the  Executive  another,  each  with  its  separate  and  wcll- 
defin€il  distinctions,  irrtagining  these  things,  and  foilowing  a  vision  and 
a  mirage,  while  the  President  was  at  work  dominating  the  legislative 
will,  inleqtosing  his  oCDces  into  the  law-making  power,  assuming  legisla- 
[jiv«  rights  to  a  greiter  extent  than  he  could  possibly  do  if  he  were  silting 
as  a  member  of  this  body;  dismembering  the  Conatilulion,  and 
rising  precisely  and  identically  the  same  jiower  and  control  as  if 
Hie  Cmislitution  had  declared  thai  Congress  shall  pass  no  law  without 
the  cimsent  of  the  President;  adopting  a  system  that  practically  blends 
and  unites  legislative  and  executive  functions,  a  system  that  prevailed 
in  many  of  the  ancient  governments  that  have  forever  gone  to  ruin,  and 
which  l()-day  still  obtains  in  other  governments,  the  rebellious  protests  of 
whose  subjects  are  echoing  over  the  earth,  and  whose  tottering  fabrics 
hope  are  on  the  rapid  road  to  dissolution^ 

~  I  were  called  upon  to  select  the  most  wonderful  eshibition  of  the 
ienl's  power  that  has  occurred  within  my  experience,  J  would 
take  our  action  upon  the  canal  bill  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  This  was  an  achievement  in  which  his  consummate  skdl  in 
pnipcjiing  legislation  apyieared  in  its  most  perfect  firofjorlioiis.  We  had 
nil  beard  Ihe  argument  of  (he  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  favor 
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of  a  sea-level  cana.1,  and  tts  demonstrative  /acts  and  unanswerable  logic 
seemed  to  caiT>'  conviclion  with  its  presentation. 

All  at  once  a  wireless  messige  came  from  the  White  HoUse.  The 
President  had  determined  that  there  was  cither  to  be  a  lock  canal  or 
that  there  should  be  no  legislation  upon  the  subject.  I  can  never  forget 
the  day  upi>n  which  ihe  vote  was  taken.  The  biography  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  perhaps  some  day  be  written  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Mst-'Caulay  said  that  if  Bnswell  had  not  been  the  greatest  fool 
who  ever  lived,  he  could  not  have  given  to  the  world  the  greatest  biog- 
raphy that  was  ever  written.  This  will  not  apply  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  He  wie-lds  a  master's  hand'in  bjograjihicaJ  literature, 
and  when  he  writes  this  biography  1  hope  that  he  will  dwell  with  glow- 
ing emphasis  upon  this  surpassing  accomplishment.  Napoleon  at 
Austerlitz  never  turned  the  scales  of  fortune  with  greater  celerity  of 
movement  or  audacity  of  assault  than  the  President  threw  into  this 
maneuver.  How  was  it  done?  What  subtle  force  did  he  employ  in  Ihe 
execution  of  his  plan?  The  day  the  vote  was  taien  this  Chamber  pre- 
sented a  most  peculiar  aspect.  The  air  seemed  laden  with  some  nar- 
cotic wafting  its  somniferous  essence  over  this  body.  When  the  roll 
was  called  the  clerk  could  hardly  hear  the  responses  upon  the  side  of 
the  lock  canal,  and  as  the  answers  came  ihey  came  in  whispered  accents 
and  ^7ith  hated  breath.  The  chann  had  done  its  work,  the  deadly  vapor 
bad  benumbed  our  faculties  and  made  us  pliant  slaves  to  the  master 
will.  Even  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  who,  when  his  convictions 
arc  aroused,  has  often  on  this  floor  displayed  the  Nemean  lion's  ner\-e, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  magic  power  of  the  love  charm  that  had  been  con- 
cocted at  the  laboratory  of  the  White  House.  I  would  like  the  Secre- 
tary to  read  a  few  of  the  pathetic  and  funereal  passages  of  the  Senator's 
deliverance  upon  this  occasion.  M 

It  shows  how  the  domina-ting  spirit  of  the  President  can  ride  the^ 
whirlwind  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  legislate,  and  how  in  a.l> 
solute  deliance  of  the  laws  of  nature  he  can  produce  a  senatorial  vacuum 
beneath  the  sweep  of  his  mighty  genius. 


I 
I 

I 


Mr.  FoRAKEK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  this  question  beyond 
saying  something  similar  to  that  which  has  just  been  said  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

*■'  I  remember,  when,  the  proppation  was  hefote  the  Senate  some  time  ago,  aS 
to  whether  we  should  adopt  the  Panama  or  the  Nicara^a  route,  I  was  greatly 
influenced  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route,  as  no  doubt  many  olhcr  Senators  were 
by  the  fact  slated  at  page  1 1,  according  to  the  print  I  have  before  me,  of  Report 
783.  part  2,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  first  session,  where  the  Intcroceanic  Canal 
Committee,  or  a  majority  at  least  of  its  members  —  " 

Mr.  KiTTHEDGE.    A  minority. 

Mr.  FoRAKER.  Ves;  it  was  a  minority  report  I  was  looking  to  see.  A 
minority  of  the  members  of  that  committee  set  forth  the  advantages  of 
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Panama  route,  as  contrasted  witt  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  then,  after  they  had 
CDumcTated  nine  speciQc  advantages,  they  added  the  fulluwing: 

■'lo,  U  b  recognized  that  a  sea-level  eaaal  is  [he  ideal.  The  Panama 
Canal  ma.y  be  either  constructed  as  a  sea-!«vel  canal  or  may  be  subsequenily 
a>n\-erted  into  one.  On  the  other  hand,  no  sea-level  canal  will  ever  be  possible 
on  the  Nicaragua  roulc." 

Now,  like  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I  had  remained  af  the  idea  ever 
tiace  Lintil  within  the  last  two  or  lYa^  nionlhs,  when  this  discussion  was  com- 
menced, that  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  lo  huild  a  sca-lc^cl  caiiul,  and  1  supposed 
tliat  would  be  the  result  of  the  investigations  iha.1  were  being  made  by  the  com- 
laittet-  I  did  not  have  time,  because  occupied  with  other  work,  to  follow  ilie 
hearings  before  that  committee  and  read  the  testimony  as  it  wa&  taken  and 
printed  from  day  to  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  and  for  the  fwnefil  of 
Senators. 

1  was,  therefore,  somewhat  utiprepatcd  when,  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  insisted 
dial  we  should  settle  this  matter  at  this  time  by  voting  upon  h.  \  then  made  a. 
nrqucst  ifiat  there  might  be  further  time  than  was  proposed  lo  be  given  us  in 
order  that  we  might  investigate  this  subject  and  read  the  testimony  Co  obtain 
(unhrr  information. 

But  weareto-voie,  and  every  Senator  must  speak  for  himself  in  a  few  minutes. 
There  is  no  time  to  Investigate  further,  and  I  propose,  although  with  some  mis- 
living  as  to  whether  that  is  the  wisest  thing  to  do,  lo  follow  what  has  been  in- 
iliaUe*]  ks  the  preference  of  those  who  have  the  greatest  responsibility  with 
lopcct  lo  this  canal. 

.\s  I  have  intimated  before  in  reference  to  this  matter.  I  did  not  take  the  floor 
(or  the  purpose  of  discussing  it,  I  took  the  floor  only  to  express  the  doubt  I 
hicie  and  the  regret  I  have  that  I  can  not  vote  as  I  propose  lo  vote  with  greater 
latistactioD  to  myself. 


REPRESENTATIVE    JOHN   SHARP   WILLIAMS'  REMARKS' 

[The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
I'nitin  and  ha«ng  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  1 2330)  making  appropria- 
lions  to  supply  urgent  deHdendes  in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year,] 

Mr.  Williams  said : 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  no  idea  of  occupying  the  time  of  the  House 
for  thirty  miTiutes.  I  do  desire,  however,  for  five  or  six  minutes  to  ad- 
dress myself  lo  this  pruposilion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  in 
charge  of  lliis  bill  has  made  a  niistak.e  in  his  estimate  of  what  an  estimate 
is.  Some  tirai;  ago  we  were  faced  with  an  emergency  bill  lo  provide  six- 
teen and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  for  the  prosecution  of  the  woik  on 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  House  then  exjiressed  to  the  Panama  Com- 
mt^an  and  to  the  country  its  desire  that  hereafter  approprialiotis  for 
ihc  coastruction  of  the  Panama  Canal  should  take  the  usual  couxse. 
If  there  were  any  necessdy  for  appropriating  the  amount  of  this  bill, 

'    Coi\gt.   Record.  Jan.   13,  1906. 
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that  necessity  could  have  been  met  by  introducing  into  this  House  a 
bill  duly  reported  from  a  committee,  duly  passed  upon  in  a  regular  way, 
or  else  by  a  provision  on  a  regular  appropriation  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  hopeless  thing  about  us  individually  and 
collectively  in  attending  to  our  duties  in  Washington  as  a  legislative 
body  is  the  contemplation  of  the  impotency  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  connection  with  all  sorts  of  matters.  We 
are  led  around  by  the  nose  —  with  rings  in  our  noses  —  by  chiefs  of 
bureaus,  chiefs  of  divisions,  and  heads  of  departments,  and  whenever 
we  give  notice  to  the  country,  after  voting  down  a  part  of  an  appropria- 
tion in  an  emergency  bill,  that  we  would  demand  the  regular  order, 
gentlemen  come  in  later  on,  out  of  the  regular  order  once  more,  this 
time  in  the  phase  of  a  deficiency  bill,  asking  that  what  the  House  re- 
fused to  do  irregularly  shall  still  be  done  irregularly.  Now,  the  gentle- 
man speaks  about  the  esdmates  having  been  given  to  the  committee, 
to  the  House,  and  to  the  country.  No  estimate,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  has  been  given  at  all.  In  the  regular  routine  of  business  an  esti- 
mate means  much  more  than  what  this  committee  brings  to  this  House 
now.  An  estimate  comes  from  the  Department.  It  comes  printed.  It 
comes  long  in  advance.  It  comes  in  time  to  be  ready  for  the  study  and 
consideration  of  each  Member  of  this  House  and  for  the  study  and 
consideration  of  the  country,  in  order  that  the  country  may  influence 
this  House. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.     Will  the  gentleman  permit  — 

Mr.  Williams.  One  moment.  And  the  only  thii^  which  comes 
before  us  here  now  is  a  lot  of  detailed  statements  furnished  to  this 
committee,  never  furnished  to  this  House  in  any  proper  manner,  no 
hearings  that  could  be  followed  by  the  country,  no  opportunity  for  the 
country  outside  of  this  House  to  consider  the  question  before  them 
and  to  influence  the  House.  This  is  a  popular  government,  or  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  It  is  a  government  of  the  people,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  not  a  government  of  committees,  not  a  government  of 
representatives  merely,  but  a  government  of  the  people  by  the  people, 
through  their  representatives  and  through  their  committees.  Now  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LiTTAUEB,  Does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  regular  estimates, 
as  full  as  estimates  usually  submitted  to  the  House,  have  been  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  they 
are  before  the  committee  and  before  the  House  —  a  regular  document 
of  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Williams.     I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  And  that  the  hearings  were  held  in  the  usual  way 
and  that  the  published  hearings  are  now  to  be  had  by  anyone  who  asks 
for  them? 

Mr.  Williams.    Yes;   "now  to  be  bad,"  but  not  to  be  bad  a  suffi- 
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dent  length  of  time  before  this  question  was  brought  to  the  consideration 
d  the  House  for  ihe  country  to  determine  for  itself  the  wisdom  ui  ua- 
risdum  of  this  policy.  1  know  a  so-called  ■'detailed  statement"  was 
submitted  to  tliis  coraniiltee,  and  1  do  know  that  this  tumniUtee  at- 
Urmiiled  to  make  a  detailed  apj]ro[j nation  to  this  House.  Let  us  see 
how  detailed  and  how  specihc  that  appropriation  is.  Lei  nuc  read  il, 
Mr.  C'hairoian:  "For  miscellanwus  material  purchased  in  the  Tniled 
States,  ti,ooo.oc»."  How  miscellaneous?  What  material?  What 
purchases?  "For  miscellaneous  purchases  on  the  Isthmus.  S400.000." 
That  might  be  held  to  be  comparatively  specilie  except  for  the  language 
put  in  there  later,  "and  miscellaneous  e-^penditures."  That  will  be 
ihe  langua;gc  of  the  law  when  it  goes  out.  Will  you  tell  me  what  possible 
dfVDtioD  of  money  to  any  possible  purjjose  is  not  covered  by  the  Ian- 
ptAge  '^and  miscellaneous  expeaditures?" 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND   ON  THE  TRANSMISSION   OF 
OFFICIAL    PAPERS 

[I[  has  often  been  a  matter  of  diScrence  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  executive 
dqaitmenis  are  obliged  to  furnish  inforraallon  and  documcniarj'  material  to 
Congress.  The  Senate  has  made  il  a  practice  to  request  information  of  ihe 
Dc(Artnicn(  of  Stile  upon  matters  of  foreign  afTairs  only  as  far  as  the  puHic 

.t&  will  permit  (h«  giWng  of  such  information;  but  in  theaiseof  thcotbcr 

imcnts  more  direct  demands  for  information  are  mad'C  by  Con^Tcss. 

larily  ihc  departments,  of  course,  are  ready  to  give  a  full  account  of  iheir 

tSurs  for  ibe  use  of  Congress,  bui  occasions  have  arisen  when  ihe  giving  of 

:ilie  irLfurmalion  was  refused.    An  inierestinK  coniro^ersy  of  this  itind  look 

during  the  first  administration  of  President  Cleveland  when  the  Senate 
demanded  the  transmission  ot  the  papers  connecicd  with  (he  dismissal  of  a 
oTtAin  fcdt-ral  olhcial.  .\s  ihc  Tenure  of  Office  Act  had  not  as  yet  been  te- 
pralnl,  althoug^h  it  had  been  amended  during  the  administration  of  Grant,  the 
f^iiCr  siiii  claimed  thai  its  conscii:t  to  the  dismissal  ofanoflicial  was  necessary. 
Ttir  Prrsiffent  refused  to  transmit  the  papers,  and  llie  Tenure  of  Oflice  Acl 
iru  nhiinly  after  repealed.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  special  message 
(XlBTch  I,  iS36)  of  President  Cleveland  givin[;  Ihe  reasons  for  his  reftjsal  to 
ODmply  with  the  request  of  the  Senate. { 

CpuN  this  re&olution  and  the  answer  thereto  the  issue  la  thus  stated 
by  ibc  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  the  outset  of  the  re|]ort: 

lite  important  question,  then,  is  whether  it  is  within  the  consliluiional  com- 
Ktnoe  of  cither  house  of  Confess  to  have  access  to  the  oFlicial  papers  and 
oocuiBcnls  in  the  various  public  offices  of  the  United  States  created  by  laws 
macicd  by  themselves. 

I  do  not  sup(^»ose  that  the  "public  ofHces  of  the  United  States"  are 
icguklcxl  or  controlled  in  their  relations  lo  either  house  of  Congress  by 
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the  fact  that  th«y  were  "created  by  laws  enacted  by  themselves."  It 
must  be  that  these  instrurncnlalities  were  created  for  the  beneSt  of  the 
people  and  to  answer  the  general  pur^ioses  of  government  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  and  that  they  are  unincumbered  by  any  Ikn  in 
(avor  of  either  branch  of  Congress  gruwing  out  of  their  construction  and 
unembarrassed  by  any  obligation  to  the  Senate  as  the  price  of  Iheir 
creation.  _ 

The  complaint  of  the  committee,  that  access  to  official  papers  in  the  I 
public  otfices  is  denied  the  Senate,  is  met  by  the  statement  that  at  no  " 
time  has  it  been  the  disposition  or  the  Intention  of  the  Preaident  or  any 
Department  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  to  withhold  from 
the  Senate  official  documents  or  papers  filed  In  any  of  the  public  offices. 
While  it  is  by  no  means  conceded  that  the  Senate  has  the  right,  in  any 
case,  to  review  the  act  of  the  Executive  in  removing  or  susfjending  a 
public  of&cer  upon  official  documents  oi  otherwise,  it  is  considered  that 
documents  and  papers  of  that  nature  should,  because  they  are  official,  be 
freely  transmitted  to  the  Senate  upon  its  demand,  trusdng  the  use  of  the 
Same  for  proper  and  legitimate  purposes  lo  the  good  faith  of  that  body. 
And  though  no  such  paper  or  document  has  been  specifically  upon  the 
Departments,  yet,  as  often  as  they  were  found  in  the  pubhc  offices,  they 
have  been  furnished  in  answer  to  such  applications. 

The  letter  of  the  Attorney -General  in  response  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  particular  case  mentioned  in  the  committee's  re]xjrt,  was 
written  at  my  suggestion  and  by  my  direction.  There  have  been  no  official 
papers  or  documents  filed  in  this  Department  relating  to  the  case,  within 
the  period  specified  in  the  resolution.  The  letter  was  intended,  by  its  ■ 
description  of  the  papers  and  documents  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  ■ 
Department,  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  not  official ;  and  it  was  as- 
a£Sumed  that  the  resolution  called  for  information,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments of  the  same  character  as  were  required  by  the  requests  and  de- 
mands which  preceded  it.  M 

Ever)'thing  (hat  had  been  ^mtten  or  done  in  behalf  of  the  Senate,  f 
from  the  beginning,  pointed  lo  all  letters  and  papers  of  a  private  and  un- 
official nature  as  the  objects  of  search,  if  they  were  lo  be  found  in  the 
Departments,  and  provided  that  they  had  been  presented  to  the  Execu- 
tive with  a  view  to  their  consideration  upon  the  question  of  suspension 
from  office,  H 

Against  the  transmission  of  such  papers  and  documents  I  have  inter-  ' 
posed  my  advice  and  direction.    This  has  not  been  done,  as  is  suggested 
in  the  Committee's  report,  upon  the  assumption  on  my  part  that  the  Al-  ■ 
tomcy-General  or  any  other  head  ©f  a  Department  "Is  the  servant  of  ^ 
the  President,  and  is  to  give  or  withhold  copies  or  documents  in  his  office 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Executive  and  not  otherwise,"  but  because  I 
regard  the  papers  and  documents  withheld  and  addressed  to  me,  or  in- 
tended for  my  use  and  action,  purely  unofficial  and  private,  not  inire- 
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quently  confidential,  and  having  reference  lo  the  performance  of  a  duty 
delusively  mine.  I  consider  them  in  no  proper  sense  as  upon  the  files 
of  the  Department,  but  as  deposited  there  for  niy  convenience,  remain- 
ing still  completely  under  my  control.  I  suppose  if  I  desired  to  take  them 
into  my  custody.  I  might  do  so  with  entire  propriety,  and  if  I  saw  fit  to 
destroy  ihem.  no  one  could  complain. 

Even  the  committee  in  its  re-port  appears  to  concede  that  there  may  be, 
with  the  President  or  in  the  Dq>artinents,  papers  and  documents  which, 
OD  account  of  their  unofficial  character,  are  not  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Congress.  A  reference  in  the  report  to  instancia  where  the  House 
of  Representative?  ought  not  to  succeed  in  a  call  for  the  production  of 
pap>ers  is  immediately  followed  by  this  statement; 

I  The  coramiiiee  feels  authorized  to  state,  after  a  somewhat  careful  research, 
that  within  the  foregoing  limits  there  is  scarcely  in  the  history  of  this  govern- 
ment, until  now,  any  insiancc-  o(  a  refusal  by  a  htad  of  a  Departmtnt,  or  even 
of  the  President  himself,  to  wmmunicale  ofllcial  facU  and  inftiTmati-jn  ss  du- 
liaguished  from  private  and  uaoflicial  papers,  motions,  i-icws,  reasons,  and 
cfnoions,  to  either  house  o(  Congress  when  unconditionaJIy  demanded. 


DISCUSSION  OF  REQUESTS  FOR  INF0RM.\TION  ' 

M«.  FoRAKER.  Mr  President,  I  desire  to  call  up,  if  I  am  in  order  to 
do  so,  resolution  No.  iSo. 

The  Vice-President.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  calls  up  for  considera- 
liiin  the  resolution  named  by  him,  which  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Penrose  on  the 
31I  instant,  as  follows: 

fiaohrri.  That  the  President  be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  Senate,  if 
M  incnmpatibie  with  the  pul>iic  interests,  fall  informalion  bearing  upon  the 
tBcral  order  dismissing  from  the  military  service  of  the  UnileJ  States  three 
Wnfttnies  of  llie  TwcDiy-fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  United  Slates  troops 
iTOlorrd). 

The  VlCE-PHESIDE^3T.  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution ftf  the  Senator  from  Pennsyivania. 

Mr.  Sp<x>yER-  Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  My  opposition  to  it  is  based  entirely 
Uljon  the  form  of  it.  This  resolution  does  not,  so  far  as  the  subjccl-matter 
gucs,  fall  within  the  class  of  inquiries  which  the  Senate  has  ever  beeti 
«tu!^omed  to  address  to  the  President.  It  implies  on  its  face,  Mr, 
President,  a  doubt  here  which  I  think  does  not  exist;  as  to  whether  the 
Seaai*  is  of  right  entitled  to  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  discharge  of  the 

'  Cl^ff*.  JCwP'rf,  Dec.  6,  1506. 


tliree  named  companies  or  iiol.  Always  the  Senate,  In  passing  resolu- 
(iuns  of  inquiiy  addressed  to  Cabinet  ufficers,  except  the  Secretary  of 
State,  make  them  in  form  o-f  diTCClian,  not  requisl.  It  rarefy  has  happened 
that  a  request  has  been  addressed  lo  any  Cabinet  officer  where  foreign 
relations  were  involved.  Where  such  a.  resoluti<jn  ha^  hfXa  adopted  it  has 
been  addressed  lo  the  President,  with  the  qualification  that  he  is  re- 
quested tu  furnish  the  information  only  so  far  as,  in  his  judgment,  the 
Iransmission  of  it  is  compatible  with  the  public  interest. 

There  are  reasons  /or  thai,  Mr.  President.  The  State  Department 
stands  upon  an  entirely  different  basis  as  to  the  Congress  from  the  other 
Departracnts.  The  conduct  of  our  /oreign  relations  is  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  President.  It  would  not  be  admissible  at  all  that  either 
House  should  have  the  powerto  force  from  theSecretary  of  State  informa- 
tion connected  with  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  communications  from 
foreign  governments,  and  a  variety  of  matters  which,  if  made  public, 
would  result  in  very  great  harm  in  our  foreign  relations  —  matters  so  far 
within  the  control  of  the  President  that  it  has  always  been  the  practice, 
and  il  always  will  be  the  practice,  to  rec-ognize  the  fact  that  there  is  of 
nec^sity  information  which  it  may  not  be  compatible  with  the  public 
interest  should  be  transmitted  to  Congress  —  to  the  Senate  or  to  the 
House. 

There  are  other  cas»,  not  especially  confined,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
Stale  Department,  or  to  foreign  relations,  where  the  President  would  \x 
at  liberty  ob\iously  to  decline  to  transmit  information  to  Congress  or  lo 
cither  House  of  Congress.  Of  course,  Ln  time  of  war,  the  President  bein^ 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Artny  and  Navy,  could  not,  and  the  War 
Pepartment  or  the  Navy  Departtnent  could  not,  be  required  by  either 
House  to  transmit  plans  of  cam|)ai;gn  or  orders  issued  as  to  the  destina- 
tion of  ships,  or  anything  relating  lo  the  strategy  of  war,  the  public 
Vnowledge  of  which  getting  to  the  enemy  would  dtfcat  the  Government 
and  its  plans  and  enure  to  the  licnefit  of  an  enemy. 

There  are  still  other  cases.  The  Department  of  Justice  would  not  be 
expected  to  transmit  to  either  House  the  result  of  its  investigations  upon 
which  some  one  had  been  indicted,  and  lay  bare  to  the  defendant  the  case 
of  the  Government.  The  confidential  investigations  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  should  be,  and  have  always  been,  treated  by 
both  Houses  as  conlidential,  and  the  President  is  entirely  at  liberty  to 
permit  by  the  Cabinet  officer  to  whom  the  inquiry  is  addressed  as  much 
or  as  hltle  information  regarding  them  as  he  might  see  fit.  I  have  no, 
doubt  ihe  President  would  transmit  eveiything  upon  this  subject.  M/ 
objection  is  to  the  form  of  the  resolution.  I  think  we  ought  to  maintain 
the  uniform  practice  upon  the  subject.  1  do  not  think,  as  to  a  matler  upoa 
which  the  Senate  clearly  has  a  right  to  Uc  fully  advised,  it  should  depart 
from  the  usual  form  of  directing  the  transmission  by  the  Secretary  of.' 
War  or  the  Secretary  of  ihe  Navy  or  the  Secretary  of  Ihe  Interior,  to  adopt 
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ludoti  of  request  of  the  President,  bearing  upon  its  face  a.  recogni- 

fionof  the  fact  that  he  is  at  li  berty  to  withhold  the  information  or  to  trang- 
mit  such  p.irt  of  it  as  he  shall  see  fit. 

Jlr.  President,  111  time  of  peace  as  to  matters  relating  to  ihe  organiza- 
tion and  ihe  administration  of  the  Army  there  can  be  no  secrecy.    It  is 
purely  domestic  public  business,  as  to  which  the  Congress  has  a  right  to 
J  tnow.    1  should  be  very  much  disappointed  if  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  the 
ISvnate  should  address  the  inquiry  to  the  President,  coupled,  as  it  must 
Ik.  with  the  suggestion  that  we  doubt  our  right  to  the  information.     I 
[fliiak  it  is  a  bad  precedent  10  establish.    In  such  matters  I  think  we  ought 
[to  maintain  the  iiracticc  which,  so  far  as,  I  remember,  hitherto  has  been 
Lunbroken.    Therefore  I  am  opposed  to  the  form  of  the  resolution  of  the 
nator  from  Pennsylvania.    I  am  in  favor  of  the  form  of  the  resolution 
Fd  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FoBAKER-  Mr.  President,  I  desire  only  to  say  a  word  of  the  same 
gtnci^  character  as  that  whi^rh  has  been  spoken  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Spooner].  My  objection  to  the  resolution  offered  on 
nsterday  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Warren]  was  that  under 
dtbe  President  would  have  a  right  to  withhold  information  particularly 
called  for  by  the  resolmion  I  had  offered.  Senators  will  observe  when 
ihcj"  come  to  look  at  that  resolution  thai  nothing  is  called  lor  escept  only 
thai  which  is  spedtically  described,  and  that  it  is  all  of  a  character  such  as 
the  Senate  J;  clearly  entitled  to.  No  one  has  the  right  to  withhold  it  from 
ibe  knowledg-e  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  asks  for  it.  That  was  the  only 
ubJKiion  1  had  to  having  my  resolution  incorporated  with  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  a  resolution  such  as  was 

Ici3ered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  |Mr.  Warren]  on  yesterday.  The 
lUBc  objettion,  of  course,  lies  to  the  suggeslion  which  was  made,  also, 
by  lb*  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  we  might  unJte  the  resolutions. 
If  ihe  Senate  sees  fit  to  adopt  it,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  resolution 
<i8cred  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  but  I  shall  insist  in  a.ny  con- 
lin(5cn<:y  upon  the  consideration  of  my  own  resolution  as  calling  for  irt- 
lormaiioii  we  are  clearly  entitled  to  without  anybody  giving  his  judgment 
'hclher  or  not  it  is  our  right  lo  have  it. 

Mr.  LoDiJE.  Mr.  President,  on  the  matter  of  precedents  I  have  only 
HM  a  moment  to  look  back.  My  memory  was  that  we  had  sent  many 
intnuries  to  the  President  which  did  not  refer  to  foreign  relations.  On 
I'wking  hastily  back  through  a  book  from  the  Secretary's  desk,  I  tind  in 
the  Fifty-ninth  Oingress  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  the  Senator 
&t)ra  htnnesota  [Mr.  Nelson],  was  adopted ; 


Raohrrl,  Thai  the  President  is  hereby  requested,  if  not  incompatible  with 
■!»  public  tnlerests,  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  the  reports  of  the  Keep  Com- 
Bimm  on  Departm^ni  ineihiHis,  relating  to  official  crop  statisdca  aad  the 
■""Wgation  of  the  Twelfth  Cetisus  report  on  agriculture. 
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It  seems  nothing  tuuld  be  more  purely  dome&Uc  than  that, 
another,  as  follows : 


I  &nd 


Resolved,  That  the  Piesident  be  tequesled  lo  furnish  the  Senate,  if  not  incom- 
patible with  the  best  inleresls  of  iJie  service,  ihc  pctiiion  and  accompanying 
papers  of  certain  officers  of  ihe  Army,  veterans  of  the  civil  war,  retired  from 
aeti-vc  service  f-or  disability  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  who  have  ni 
yet  received  the  benedte  of  the  a<i  of  Aprjt  xS,  1904, 


Those  are  two  very  recent  ones.  I  thought  I  remembered  some  re- 
lating to  the  Philippines,  and  I  find  there  are  some.  This  Liook  only  goes 
back  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  but  1  tnd  a  resolution  submitted  by 
Mi.  Hoar,  as  foUows; 

Resolved,  That  the  Presi'denI  be  requested,  if  not  in  his  opinion  incompatible 
with  ihe  public  inters!,  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  there  be  any  law  or 
regulation  in  force  in  the  Philippine  Islands  which  will  prevent  any  native  of 
those  islands  wh-o  may  so  desire,  not  under  arrest  and  against  whom  no  charge 
of  any  offense  against  lh.e  United  Slates  is  pendirtg,  from  coming  to  the  United 
5tatea  and  stating  his  views  or  desires  aa  to  the  interest  of  his  people  to  the 
fresident  or  either  House  of  Congress. 

Mr,  Spooner.    WTien  was  that  adopted 

Mr.  Lodge.  That  was  referred  lo  the  Committee  on  the  PhUippities, 
and  printed.  It  was  not  adopted.  The  other  two  tha.t  I  read  were 
adopled.  I  have  no  doubt  that  olheis  could  be  found.  Certainly,  I 
think  that  there  can  be  no  questoin  that  resolutions  of  inquiry  have  been 
addressed  to  the  President  on  aW  possible  subjecls.  In  this  case.  Jie  being 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army,  it  seems  lo  me  it  is  perfectly  proper 
in  form  to  address  a  resolution  to  hira  on  a  subject  where  he  has  taJ^en 
direct  action  and  about  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  public  feeling  and 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  public  discussion.  It  seems  to  me  the  proper  way 
to  get  the  facts  before  us  is  lo  make  inquiry,  not  only  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, but  of  the  President  himself,  so  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
state  to  CongHss  in  the  fullest  official  manner  the  reasons  which  actuated 
him  in  rendering  this  decision,  which,  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  is  pecul- 
iariy  his  own. 

Mr.  Wabren.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it  for  granted  the  President  will 
find  some  way  to  put  the  Senate  in  possession  of  any  infornnation  he  has 
that  he  wishes  lo  put  before  il.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seeras  to  me  en- 
tirely proper  for  the  Senate  to  ask  the  President  for  such  itiformation  as 
the  Senate  wants,  and  thai  he  is  the  proper  one  lo  ask.  And  believing 
thai  the  Senate  and  the  countrj'  want  all  the  information  obtainable,  I  am 
wiUing,  if  1  have  the  opportunity,  to  vote  for  both  resolutions,  the  one 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  |Mr.  Penrose]  and  the  one 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  T'oraker],  I  know  of  no  rule 
against  such  action.     1  know  of  no  custom  against  it.     I  know  of  no 
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why  we  should  not  adopt  both  resolutions  as  presented  here, 
though  by  a.1]  meLiiiS  wC  should  indorse  the  one  directed  to  the  Fresldent 
whether  cir  not  we  adopt  the  other  one. 

Mr.  TixLER-  Mr,  President,  the  precedents  cited  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  might  be  increased  in  great  num- 
ber. For  many  years  past,  even  during  the  war,  it  was  a  frequent  occur- 
rence to  call  on  the  President  for  information.  I  myself  have  been  some- 
what of  a  stickler  in  reference  to  the  form  of  resohitions  of  inquiry.  We 
rw^uest  the  President,  and  we  direct  the  Cabinet  ofRcers;  but,  after  all, 
th«  whole  matter  of  communicating  information  to  this  body  by  Ca-binet 
o9ic«r?  b  absolut-elv  under  the  control  of  the  President.  If  the  President 
declines  or  thinks  such  information  should  not  be  sent,  it  is  not  sent.  We 
iNjuest  the  President  for  information,  "if  not  incompatible  wn'th  the 
public  interest."  That  is  merely  a  courteous  form  of  making  the  re- 
quest. If  we  left  out  the  expression  "if  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest,"  he  would  still  have  authority  to  withhold  any  information.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  thiit  the  rule  among  Cabinet  officers,  whenever  re- 
ijucsts  of  delicacy  or  imjKirtancc  have  been  presented  by  Congress,  has 
been  to  consult  the  President  in  relation  thereto. 

Mr.  LuuGE.  W^  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question  in  that 
TOnnectlon  ? 

The  Vire-pBKslDEnr.    Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  ? 
Mr,  Teller.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Lodge.    My  memory  is  that  there  have  been  ca-scs  within  com- 
pantively  recent  years  where  Cabinet  ofijcers  having  been  directed  by 
Bsolntjon  of  the  Senate  to  send  certain  information  to  it,  have  withheld 
entirely,  or  withheld  in  part,  such  information  by  order  of  the  President. 
Mr,  Teller,    Undoubtedly. 

llr.  Loi>cE.    I  think  it  oncurred  under  Mr.  Cleveland  on  more  than 
■TOCorcasion,  and  I  think  it  has  occurred  in  relation  to  the  Department 
"if  the  Interior  quite  recently,  though  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date. 
Mr.  Carm.'^ck,    Mr.  President  — 

The  We-Prksident.    Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 
Mr.  Teller.    Yes. 

Mr.  Carmack.  I  think  that  occurred  in  a  former  session  of  Congress 
»hen  an  answer  to  a  resolution  of  mine  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  certain  information  was  declined  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
incnmpatible  with  the  best  interests  of  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Teller,  Mr.  President,  there  are  undoubtedly  3  large  number 
ni  precedents  of  that  kind.  I  had  occasion  some  time  ago  to  consult  the 
ptecedenls  running  back  forty  or  lifty  years,  and  I  have  a  very  distinct 
tKollection  of  a  number  oi  ca.ws  where  Presidents  have  declined  to  com- 
"innifate  information  both  to  tht  House  and  to  the  Senate. 
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I  do  not  think  there  is  any  impropriety  in  our  jiaking  the  President  in  a 
courteous,  proper  manner  to  communicate  information  to  the  Senate, 
am  under  the  impression,  Mr.  President,  that  the  better  practice  wou 
be  tft^sk  the  Secretary  of  War,  theSecretaiyof  theTreasuiy,  or  ihe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  whoever  it  might  he  thai  had  the  matter  under  con- 
trol, without  annoying  the  President  and  adding  to  his  work.  But,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  am  mlling  ia  vole  for  a  resolution  asking  the 
President  for  information,  or  I  am  willing  to  vole  for  a  resolution  asking 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  information ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  ask 
them  both.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  conhue  ourselves  to  one  or  the 
other.  I  simply  express  my  preference  for  the  method  of  asking  the  Sec 
retary  of  War,  instead  of  asking  ihe  Presideni,  If  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  War  wbh  to  communicate  on  the  subject,  they  know  howj 
to  do  BO  by  direct  message  to  this  body. 

Mr.  Lodge.    Mr.  President  — 

The  Vice-President.    Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  thi 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr,  Tellek.    Certainly. 

Mr,  Lodge.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  resolution  I  read  request- 
ing the  President  for  certain  informalion  in  regard  to  veterans  of  the 
dvil  war  was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Teller] 
himself. 

Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  President,  briefly,  and  principally  to  address  myself 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  |Mr.  Spooner],  I  think  it  may  he  taken  for 
granted  that  as  a  matter  of  mere  official  ethics  ihe  address  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Penn.iylvania  (Mr.  PcnrDSe|  lo  the  Presideni  of 
the  United  Slates  is  deferential  and  correct.  It  must  not  be  lo.st  sight  of 
that  the  President  represents  the  executive  department,  a  coordinate  de^ 
partraent  of  the  Government.  The  right  of  the  President,  because  of  hi 
character  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  charged  with  the  conduct 
our  foreign  affairs,  to  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  the  communication  lo  Con 
gress  of  matters  relating  to  our  international  affairs  was  well  stated 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Senator  further  proceeded  lo  say  that  in  case  of  actual  war 
would  be  obviously  improper  for  the  Senate  to  call  ufion  the  Commandi 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  plans  of  battles  or  campaigns,  f 
drafts  of  fortifications  or  lines  of  defense,  or  for  any  information  whict 
if  made  public,  might  militate  against  the  interests  of  the  country.  Bu 
the  Senator  undertakes  to  differentiate  by  saying  that  this  it  a  time  ( 
peace,  and,  therefore,  the  directions  of  the  President  with  reference  I 
the  Army  must  he  under  a  different  rule  as  relates  lo  the  legislative  d( 
partment  from  that  which  would  obtain  in  time  of  war.  The  logic  i 
that,  I  think,  will  not  be  apparent  lo  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Wis 
consin  when  he  reflects  upon  the  particular  facts  in  this  case  as  mad 
known  by  current  information. 
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Ir,  Spooner.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  submit  a  few  observations. 
1  agree  entirely  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Teller]  Ihat  this 
discussioD  of  the  merits  of  the  question  is  entirely  premaluTe,  Tor  one  I 
intend  to  withheld  any  discussion  of  it  until  the  incoming  of  a  report 
vtiith  puts  the  Senate  olQdally  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  tn  relation 
toil. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  inislaken  in  supposing  that  I  made  any 
point  of  order  against  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  did  not.  I  objected  to  the  form  of  the  resolution  —  that  Is, 
!  objctted  to  a  resolution  addressed  to  the  President  as  unusual.  I  still 
ailhtre,  Mr.  President,  lo  that  objection  as  a  matter  of  proper  practice 
ilthuugh  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  lo  prohibit  k,  nothing  in  the 
riles  of  the  Scoate  to  prohibit  it.  It  is  entirely  competent  for  the  Senate 
In  pass  it. 
Mf  Pf.nrose.    Mr.  President  — 

The  Vice-President.    Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ? 
Mi.  Spooner.    Certainly. 

Mi,  pF-MtosE.  1  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  on  that  point  whether 
l«(nntraditts  the  statement  made  by  me  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
thusetts  (Mr.  Lodge|  thai  there  are  numerous  precedents  of  the  Senate 
jlMfyin^  this  couise.  His  present  objection  is  purely  theoretical  and 
dtiiral  uf  a  bad.  practice  in  the  pisl  as  much  as  m  the  present, 

Mr.  SroojJER-  I  will  get  to  that.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  examined 
lbc]irci'nlenls.  1  speak  from  my  recollection  as  to  the  almost  uniform 
fmriice  of  the  Senate  during  a  period  of  nearly  siitten  years  in  which  I 
Uve  been  a  member  of  the  body.  It  appea.rs  that  resolutions  addressed 
to  the  President  have  been  introduced  and  passed  — one  offered  by  the 
Stnalor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Teller).  I  rather  tliink  it  must  have  been 
iMvertently  doiic,  because  it  was  t^ot  a  subject  upon  which,  so  far  as  I 
iKoilect  the  scope  of  (he  resolution,  there  could  have  been  any  possibility 
irfthe  Executive  withholding  information  from  the  Senate.  The  general 
[fOcUtc  of  the  Senate  has  been  —  and  it  is  a  good  practice,  an  almost 
nMversal  practice,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  subject 
iuuch  .13  to  warrant  the  belief  that  all  of  the  information  may  not  prop- 
;ind  sal'ely  be  communicated  to  either  House  of  Congress  —  not  to 
ihe  resolution  of  inquiry  to  the  President,  hut  to  address  it  to  the 
of  the  appropriate  Department,  making  it  a  direction  instead 
oJ  1  request. 

The  precedent  cited  hy  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  relative  to  a 
WfKsi  upon  the  President  for  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Ihe  Keep  Com- 
nisstun  does  not  fall  at  all  within  the  exception.  The  Keep  Commission 
ws  not  a  commission  authorized  by  law.  It  was  a  commission  ap- 
puiiKed  by  the  President  composed  of  officials  Selected  from  the  various 
Oepiiitincnls  to  investigate  the  methods  of  the  Executive  Departmcnls 
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of  the  Government  and  to  report  to  the  President  for  hia  infoniia.tion,  as 
1  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Carter.    Mr.  President  — 

The  VirE-PREsmENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  Spooner,    Certainly. 

Mr,  Carter.  I  should  lilte  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  that 
ponion  of  the  resolution  should  be  amended,  thus  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  a.11  the  correspondence  and  all  the  facts,  whether  he  would  deem 
it  proper  to  call  upon  the  Presidenl,  without  qualification,  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Senate,  and  therefore  to  the  public,  the  correspondence,  if  any 
there  be,  between  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  legally  constituted 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Texas  with  reference  to  the  commission  of 
crimes  in  that  State  by  soldiers  of  the  United  States  liable  to  punishment 
under  State  law,  if  such  communication  would  militate  against  the  ends 
of  justice  ? 

Mr.  Spooner.  The  Senator  from  Montana  has  utterly  misappre- 
hended my  objection  to  this  resoludon.  He  insists  that  my  objection  is 
because  i>f  the  presence  in  it  of  the  words  "if  not  incompatible  with  the 
public  interests."  Hc  is  quite  mistaken,  I  know  quite  well  that  propri- 
ety demands  that  when  a  request  for  itiformadonb  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent —  and  that  Is  why  I  think  such  requests  are  limited,  and  has  been  in 
general  practice,  to  the  cases  which  I  indicated  when  I  first  spoke  —  it  is 
always  qualified  so  far  as  I  recollect,  by  these  words.  My  jireference  for 
the  resoludon  of  the  Senator  frim  Ohio  is  because,  being  a  request  for 
detailed  informatian,  our  right  to  which  is  beyond  question,  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  contains  no  evidence  that  the  Senate 
doubts  its  right  to  the  information. 

I  do  not  take  it  to  be  open  to  debate,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
has  a  right  to  obtain  from  the  War  Department  copies  of  discharges,  rec- 
<»rd5  of  couTts-martJal  —  cver\-thing  relating  to  the  domestic  administra- 
tion of  the  Army  not  connected  with  plans  of  campaign  or  of  war. 

Mr,  C.1RTEH.    Mr,  President  — 

The  VlCK-PfiEsrDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  Spooner.    I  do. 

Mr.  Carter.  Then  I  wish  to  slate  that  I  clearly  and  distinctly  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  object  to  the  words  "'if  not  Incom- 
patible mth  the  public  interests"  in  this  form  of  resolution. 

Mr.  Spooner.  Mr.  President,  I  objected  to  the  resolution  because 
it  requires  those  words  and  implies  in  the  resolution  itself  a  doubt  upon 
the  part  of  the  Senate  whether  or  not  thb  information  might  be  prop«lly 
withheld  from  the  Senate.    That  is  my  objection. 

Mr.  Carter.  The  objection  of  the  Senator  was  to  the  addressing  of 
any  resolution  to  the  President  on  the  subject. 


Spooser.  For  that  reason.  The  almost  universal  rule  of  the 
ate  has  been  to  address  no  inquiries  lo  the  President  of  the  United 
States  without  those  words;  I  remember  no  esctplion,  where  the  nature 
of  the  subject  of  inquiry  was  such  as  lo  make  it  [lerfettly  apparent  that 
ihe  Senate  or  the  House  was  entitled  of  right  to  ali  the  iulomiation  cov- 
ered by  ii,  the  direction,  nut  (he  request,  has  been  madt  as  an  almost  uni- 
versal rule  upon  the  appropriate  Cabinet  officer,  instead  of  by  resolution 
of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  President. 

I  said  thire  were  some  exceptions,  and  there  are.     Foreign  relations 
constitute  one  exception;  the  movement  or  plan  of  campaign  of  the  Army 
or  the  Na\7  in  lime  of  war  constitutes  anuther,  because  even  a  child 
would  know  that  the  Commander  in  Chief,  under  our  Constitution,  must 
have  the  discretion  in  order  lo  insure  the  saiety  of  the  Repubhc  and  the 
Mccess  of  our  arms,  to  cwrcise  disaction  and  to  withhold,  it  his  judg- 
ment so  dictates,  information  which  would  endanger  the  public  interest 
ii  it  were  given  lo  the  public.    The  Senator  from  Montana,  with  a  logic 
tht  like  of  which  I  have  never  known  him  to  indulge  in  before,  seemed  to 
tluiilt  that  there  is  no  distinction,  and  can  be  none,  between  the  informa- 
tio!)  which  the  Senate  or  the  House  is  tntitM  to  have  in  relation  to  the 
Amy  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace. 
It  does  ool  at  all  follow,  Mr.  President,  because  certain  inquiries  as  to 
'  Amiy  must  b«  in  time  of  war  addressed  to  th*  President,  and  he  have 
etion  lo  vfiihhold  or  to  transmit  information,  that  in  time  of  peace, 
V"i  every  imaginable  subject  connected  with  ihe  administration  uf  the 
Almy,  it  is  proper,  or  comiKirts  with  llie  dignity  of  the  Senate  or  of 
ibtothcr  House  as  legislative  lx>dies  In  all  cases  to  address  inquiries  to 
ftePnsident,  qualified  as  cflurtc.'iy  requires  such  inquiries  to  be. 
Mr,  Carter.    Now,  Mr.  President  — 
Mr.  SWXJN'ER.    I  want  to  get  through. 

Mr.  Carter.    I  wish  to  address  the  Senator  a  question  at  that  point. 
iii.  SpooNER.    Very  wetl, 

Mr.  Cakteb.     It  is  well  known  that  we  are  expending  very  large 
HlDis  of  money  on  our  coast  defense. 
Mr.  SpooNiiR.    Certainly. 

Ut,  Carter.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  he  thinks  in  time  of  peace  il  is 
proper  for  the  legislative  department  of  the  Gnvemmcnt  to  make  public 
all  Ihe  plans  of  defcn.w  that  are  being  prepared  in  case  of  war  by  calling 
no  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  President  to  disclose  such  iniormation? 
Mr,  Spooner.  The  Senator  gets  back  to  my  path  —  that  is,  (hat  the 
"jucsiion  is  to  be  resolved  with  reference  to  the  subject- matter.  I  ad- 
[Jiiitedil,  and  I  admit  it  now.  I  must  admit  thai  there  are  numerous  cases 
inwhuh  absolute  direction  upon  one  of  the  Departments  or  upon  a  Cab- 
inet nfSrer  is  subject  of  right,  I  mean,  to  a  declination  by  order  of  the 
f^ident  to  that  officer  to  afford  the  information.  But  thai  argues  noth- 
H  up'Jn  a  subject  like  this  or  upon  the  subject  generally  embodied  in  the 
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resolution  of  inquiry  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House.  We  could  not  call 
upon  the  Attorney -General  to  send  to  the  Senate  copies  of  papers  which 
he  has  acquired  through  investigation  to  be  used  in  the  trial  of  a  gang  of 
counterfeiters  or  to  be  used  In  the  trial  of  cases  prosecuted  under  the  anti- 
trust law  for  the  obvious  reason,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  lead  pos- 
sibly to  the  defeat  of  the  Government's  litigation.  Vou  can  not  put  your 
side  of  the  case  into  the  hands  of  your  opponent.  If  an  investigation  has 
been  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  with  reference  to  the  appre- 
hension of  men  who  are  smugglers,  Congress  could  not  espeot  the  Presi- 
dent to  permit  the  information  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  or  the  House,  and 
warning  thereby  be  given  to  those  whom  the  Govemtnent  seeks  to 
apprchcTid. 

There  are  many  such  cases.  Is  this  a  case  of  that  kind  ?  Congre^,  Mr. 
Pr^ident,  fixes  the  size  of  the  Army.  The  Army  is  the  Army  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  ia  created  by  act  of  Congress.  The  rules 
for  Its  government  are  entirely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress.  The 
grounds  upon  which  men  may  be  discha.rged  is  within  the  constitutional 
capacity  of  the  Congress.  Whether  any  man  can  be  discharged  for  of- 
fense without  a  trial  is  entirely  within  the  constitutional  competency  v( 
Congress.  Whether  the  President  shall  be  given  the  right  to  dismiss  an 
otEcer  at  will  without  trial  is  for  Congress  to  say.  The  Army  is  sup- 
ported by  moneys  appropriated  hy  Congress.  The  manner  of  the 
expenditure  of  those  moneys  Congress  has  a  right  to  know.  I  do  not 
make  any  doubt  whatever,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  vrithin  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate  dther,  acting  in  a  legislarive 
capacity  upon  this  subject,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  War  to  transmit  to 
the  Senate  or  to  the  House  all  information  within  hb  jurisdiction  upon 
the  subject  of  the  dischar^  of  the  three  colored  companies. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  foundations  of  the  Union  will  not  be  shaken 
whichever  of  these  resolutions  is  adopted,  or  if  both  be  adopted.  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Warren)  withdrew  his 
resolution.  They  all  three  might  have  been  adopted.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  thinks  it  improper  that  both  should  be  adopted.  He  offered 
his  resolution  in  the  form  which  he  employed  addressed  to  the  President 
—  the  form  is  pro]>er  if  the  resolution  is  to  be  addessed  In  the  President 
at  all  —  because  the  Senator  thought  it  would  not  be  vrithin  the  proprie- 
ties, it  having  been  the  President's  act,  to  address  it  to  his  subordinate, 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

I  do  not  stop  to  discuss  the  qjuestion  of  propriety ;  but  it  is  very  proper, 
some  Senators  think,  to  pass  both  of  the  reaolittions.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  seems  to  think  so;  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Carter]  seems  to  think  so. 

There  never  has  been,  within  my  knowledge,  a  President  who  h  more 
frank  with  both  bodies  of  Congress  than  the  present  Executive.  The 
objection  is  based  upon  principle  and  was  made  because  I  believe  it  is 
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f^digniSed  and  proper  couise  for  both  bodies  to  pursue  as  Co  subjects 
upon  wluch  the  House  or  ihe  Senate  is  entitled  manifestly  to  ihe  informa- 
tion to  make  a  direction  in  fhe  usual  way  upon  the  appropriate  Cabinet 
o£cer. 

I  think  It  will  look  rather  absurd  —  I  shall  not  further  object  to  it,  Mr, 
Preadent  —  to  pass  the  resolution  calling  upon  the  President,  if  not  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interests,  for  full  information  bearing  upon  the 
suhjext.  and  also  to  pass  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  dirtrt- 
\n^  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  has  probably  received  most  of  these  papers 
Irom  the  President,  to  furnish  all  information  upon  the  subject  on  file  in 
the  War  Uepariment.    But  that  is  a  matter  for  (he  Senate  to  determine. 

Mr.  Teller.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  this  debate, 
Wt  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Spooner]  seems  to  think  that  the 
fraolution  which  1  introduced  some  time  ago  must  have  been  inadvcr- 
Itndy  introduced.  I  presume  the  files  of  this  Jienate  will  show  a  great 
many  resolutions  of  mine  of  a  similar  kind.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Seaator, 
u  a  raalter  of  history,  that  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  right  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  other  House  to  call  upon  the 
Enecutive  for  information,  he  will  find  that  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country  Siuch  requests  went  directly  (o  the  President.  If  he  will  take  the 
pains  to  go  back  fifty  years  he  will  find  that  it  was  a  common  occurrence, 
ind  I  wtU  venture  to  say  there  has  not  been  a  President  since  the  days  of 
Washington  who  has  not  been  called  upon  by  the  Senate  and  the  other 
Htmse  for  information. 

During  the  exciting  times  immediately  after  the  civil  war,  when  Andrew 
Johnson  was  President  of  the  United  States,  a  great  number  of  such 
rtsolutions  from  the  House  and  the  Senate  were  day  after  day  directed  [o 
Ihe  President.  Sometimes  he  furnished  the  information  and  sometimes 
b«  (Jid  not-  If  he  did  not  furnish  it,  he  would  say  that  he  did  not  think 
it  was  compatible  with  the  public  interest.'!  that  he  should  do  stj.  In  such 
cases  I  believe  he  always  courtwjusty  declined. 

When  we  call  upon  the  President  for  information,  we  request  him; 
«lttii  we  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  we  direct  fiim.  Suppose  the 
Sfctetary  of  War  fails  to  reply.  Where  is  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  com- 
]«!  him?  He  is  a  subordinate  of  the  President.  He  is  (he  mouthpiece 
at  the  Presintent  in  many  ways.  He  becomes  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Presi- 
dent tjecause  of  his  special  knowledge  in  regard  to  certain  matters.  You 
Wll  upon  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  know  most  alxiut  the  subject  eon- 
reming  which  information  is  desired.  If  you  want  to  know  about  public 
luuls  or  cit>out  pensions,  you  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  but 

II  you  want  to  know  about  military  affairs,  you  call  upon  the  Sec- 
Wary  <if  War.  There  is,  however,  no  way  by  which  you  can  compel 
itw  Sccrctai^'  of  War  to  reply,  unless  by  impeachmciu,  and  we  cannot 
(wtiluie  such  proceedings,  for,  under  the  Constitution,  they  must  orig- 
iMe  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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'There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  re&olulion  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. As  I  said  before,  the  reaoludon  oi  the  Senator  from  Oliio  calls 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War  for  information  that  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  and  therefore  I  prefer  the  form  of  his  lesolulion.  At  the  end 
of  his  resolulion  there  is  a  request  for  an  order  issued  to  Major  Penrose. 
Probably  that  order  is  not  in  the  keeping  of  the  President,  bul  is  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Secretary  of  Wan  It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  unnecessary 
question  of  propriety  raised  here,  I  do  not  myself  want  to  admit  that 
when  the  Senate  wants  information  it  can  no?  call  upon  the  Executive  tor 
it.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  in  one  Department  or  another  or  whether  ■ 
it  is  solely  under  the  control  of  the  President.  You  may  call  upon  him  ■ 
for  information  affecting  matters  of  foreign  diplomacy,  but  he  is  not 
obliged  to  answer;  sometimes  he  would  be  derelict  in  duty  if  he  did  an- 
swer; but  it  must  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  Senaleof  the  United  States 
will  never  call  upon  the  President  for  information  which  ought  not  to  be 
given  to  the  country.  If  he  says  "I  do  not  consider  it  compatible  with  the 
public  interests  that  I  shouM  give  it,"  that  is  the  end  of  the  controversy. 

Mr.  Wareen.    I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  before  he  takes 
his  seat. 

The  Vice-President.    Does  the  Senator  (rom  Colorado  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Teller.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  been  a  distinguished 
Cabinet  officer,  and  I  want  to  put  this  question  to  him;  In  the  present 
case  the  President,  by  the  Constitution,  is  clearly  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  —  in  other  words,  he  is  the  highest  officer  of  the  Army.  He 
bears  a  relation  to  the  .Army  and  Na\T  that  he  does  not  bear  as  to  other 
Departments.  It  seems  to  me  that  information  regarding  this  particular 
case  lies  not  only  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  undoubtedly  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  well.  Therefore  t  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  if,  when  we  make  an  inquiry  of  the  President,  he  will  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  call  upon  the  different  Departments  for  such  informa- 
tion as  he  chooses  to  furnish,  whereas,  if  we  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  ■ 
War  alone,  he  furnishes  only  that  which  his  Department  has?  If  so,  itf 
seems  to  me  in  this  case  —  while  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  both  resolutions 
—  if  we  are  to  select  one  and  vote  for  only  one,  it  should  be  the  one  calling 
upon  the  President,  first,  because  he  has  cnnlrol  over  both  of  these  De- 
partments lh;U  may  have  ei-idence;  second,,  he  is  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  .\rmy  and  its  highest  authority,  and,  third,  this  action  con- 
cerning the  discharge  of  troops  is  the  action  of  the  President,  in  the  al> 
sence  from  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  therefore  the| 
President  is  the  highest  authority  to  appeal  to  and  the  man  afjove  al 
others  who  is  able  to  furnish  us  the  information  we  want. 

Mr.  Tellkh.     I  think  the  Senator  has  answered  his  own  question, 
and  [  think  he  is  coirect  about  iL 
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pV  treaty- making  power  is  shared  by  the  Preddenl  and  the  Senaic  It  is 
mble  that  discuasions  should  arise  as  la  tht  exleni  of  ihc  piropcr  functions 
tfach  of  these  agents.  In  addiLion  to  the  function  of  making  irealits,  the 
President  holds  many  powers  ih/ough  which  he  c^n  iTiflucnce  or  dciermine 
ihe  transaction  of  inlemational  business  and  the  foreign  policy  of  this  nahon. 
As  commander  in  chief  of  the  navy,  he  controls  [he  action  of  thai  branch  of 
Itderal  service;  through  his  power  of  receiving  ambassadors  and  public 
nimsters,  he  may  deiermine  (he  fundamenlal  relations  of  onr  g:overnmfnt  to 
fflber  Siatefi.  Informal  agreeitienis  have  often  been  concluded  between  the 
E»Miitivt  and  foreign,  representatives,  without  reference  to  the  Senate.  For 
fix  latter  sec  J.  B.  Moore's  article  on  "Tr«ities  and  Executive  Agreements" 
inlbf  PoL  Sc.  Q.  2or  3S5,  and  Reinsch,  Antrrican  Lcgislaturti,  page  94  and 
Nlonring.  All  these  matters  were  discussed  in  detail  mosi  thoroughly  during 
ittc  sessions  iif  1906  and  1507,  especially  in  conncaion  with  the  Sort  Domingo 
■ifiair.  The  aluation  is  brietly  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  jjoint  of 
new  of  the  opposition;  and  is  then  discussed  in  detail  in  [he  debate  between 
Soutors  Spooner  and  Bacon] 


SENATOR  R.^YNER  ON  THE  TREATY- MAKING  POWER 


I  SHALL  now  take  as  tbe  first  instance  where  there  has  been  a  conflict 
Mwctti  executive  and  legistiitive  funclions  —  the  treaty-making  power 
<jf  the  President  and  the  Setiale.  Article  second  of  Ihe  Constitution  pro- 
i^d«  that  the  President  shall  have  power  hy  and  with  (he  advice  and. 
(oment  of  the  Senate  to  malce  treaties.,  prtnided  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Senitors  present  concur.  In  the  Santo  Domingo  affair  the  President  has 
widenlly  made  his  own  treaty.  I  am  not  discussing  the  proposition 
Thdhcr  his  \iews  and  purposes  are  right  or  wrong  in  reference  to  Santo 
LJotningo.  He  may  be  fight  —  a  great  many  persons  think  that  he  is. 
He  may  ha\-e  performed  a  great  public  sen-ice  for  the  people  of  that  island 
U)<1  lor  civilization  and  humanity  in  Ihe  efforts  that  he  has  made  to  ex- 
Watt  (hero  from  their  ditificulties  and  misfortunes.  This  is  not  the 
[WDt  at  Is&ue.    The  charge  that  I  make  is  that  he  has  accomplished  this 
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in  violation  of  ihe  Constitution,  ami  has  set  an  example  for  his  succes- 
sors which,  if  followed^  would  abrogate  the  provision  that  gives  this  body 
the  right  to  be  corisuJted  in  the  irealy-making  power. 

The  principal  provision  of  the  Sanlo  Domingo  treaty  relates  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenuies  of  the  island  and  their  dismbution  among  its 
creditors.  All  other  parts  of  the  treaty  were  subordinate  to  this.  What 
has  been  done  ?  The  treaty  has  been  practically  carried  into  effect  with- 
out consulting  the  Senate.  The  appointment  of  an  American  agent  as 
an  official  of  Santo  Domingo  to  collect  its  customs  was  simply  a  cover 
and  an  evasion.  Under  the  principles  of  intemadonal  law  and  the  comity 
of  nations  this  Government  is  mondly  bound  for  the  proper  custody  of 
this  fund,  and  would  be  liable  in  case  of  its  waste  or  loss.  After  its  col- 
lection the  only  act  of  any  consequence  that  remained  to  be  done  was  its 
distribution,  and  even  this  has  been  practically  determined  upon,  1  under- 
stand, by  seltlemenl  with  her  creditors. 

Now,  when  you  add  to  this  the  fact  that  our  wax  ships  are  in  the  har- 
bors of  the  island  ostensibly  for  the  purT)Ose  of  protecting-  American  in- 
terests, but  in  reality  protecting  the  officials  of  the  island  against  any 
menace  from  without,  and  revolution  from  within,  you  have  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sovereignly  or  a  j>rotectorate  wilboul  a  word  from  Con- 
gress or  the  Senate  sanctioning  the  same.  This  is  called  a  modus  vhendt, 
but  the  phrase  modus  I'jvendi  has  no  application  to  a  condition  of  this 
sort,  and  is  a  perfectly  meaningless  absurdity  iin  this  connection.  What 
is  being  tjonc  is  the  maintenance  of  a  status  qua,  but  a  slaltis  quo  created 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  and  without 
any  warrant  of  law  wJiatsoevcr.  1  do  not  believe  that  in  all  the  archives 
of  the  State  "Department  there  can  be  found  any  precedent  for  such  a 
proceeding.  .A.ny  President  could  at  that  time,  following  this  example, 
make  an  agreement  with  any  foreign  country,  uphold  it  by  armed  inter- 
vention, and  then  if  the  Senate  declined  to  confirm  his  action  simply  an- 
nounce that  he  proposed  to  maintain  the  siafus  quo  c>r  mttdus  viveridi,  as 
it  is  erroneously  called,  and  thus  practically  effectuate  a  treaty  whether 
the  Senate  consents  or  not.  What  the  President  has  done  in  reference  to 
Santo  Doming(>  ht  can  duplicate  any  day  with  respect  to  any  of  the  bank- 
rupt and  revolutionary  Republics  of  Central  or  South  America,  They 
may  appeal  to  him  for  help.  He  may  negotiate  a  treaty  and  the  Senate 
may  decline  to  act  upon  the  treaty,  and  in  the  meantime  be  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  them  to  collect  their  customs  duties,  place  them 
on  deposit  in  an  American  bank,  and  in  the  custody  of  an  American  r^ 
resentative,  and  when  Congress  or  the  Senate  calls  him  to  account  he  can, 
with  absolute  defiance,  announce  that  the  work  has  been  done,  and  that 
in  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  make  a  proper  di\'ision  of  the  futlds. 

When  an  appeal  comes  to  him  from  this  quarter  he  can  direct  our  war 
ships  to  protect  American  interests,  and  incidentally  the  party  in  power 
or  the  revolutionists  friendly  to  our  intervention,  and  he  can  assume  coo- 
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'trel  over  their  custom-houses  and  maintain  a  fi.nancial  proteclorate  over 

Ihcm  without  a  treaty  and  without  constitutioiial  or  legislative  sanction. 

This  policy  may  be  all  right  —  perhajis  the  American  people  are  in  favor 

of  Uus  new  doctrine;  it  ma.y  be  a  wonderful  acctumplishmenl  —  Central 

\merica  may  probt  by  it;   it  may  be  a  great  benefit  (u  us  coramercially 

ind  It  may  be  in  the  interest  of  civilization,  but  as  a  student  and  foliower 

cif  the  Constitution,  !  deprecate  Ihe  methods  that  have  been  adopted,  and 

1  dt)pcal  to  you  to  know  whether  we  propose  to  sit  silendy  by  and  by  iiur 

iiidillcrence  or  tacit  at  quiescence  submit  tu  a  scheme  thai  ignores  the 

privileges  of  this  body;   that  is  not  imthftrized  by  statute;   that  does  not 

imy  itself  within  any  of  the  functions  of  the  Executive;   that  vesta  the 

treaty-making  power  exclusively  in  the  President,  to  whom  il  docs  not 

l*long;    that  ovcrri<les  the  organic  law  of  the  land  and  that  virtually 

proclaims  to  the  country  that  while  the  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 

racnt  are  controlled  by  the  Consiiiutinn,  the  Executive  is  above  and 

bej-ond  it,  and  whenever  his  own  views  or  poLcies  conflict  with  it  he  will 

ind  some  way  to  effectuate  his  purposes  uncontroUed  by  its  limitations. 


I 


SPEECH    OF     SENATOR    JOHN    C.    SPOONER 
ON    TREATIES' 
Ur.  Spoonek  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  talcc  the  floor  upon  this  bill,  not,  however,  to  dis- 
coss  it,  but  to  present  as  briefly  as  I  may  my  views  upon  another  im- 
poitanl  subject,  1  am  impcKed  to  do  this  by  recent  debate  here^  more 
nrleis  critical  of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  by  the  President, 
Mid  under  drcumslances  which,  with  great  deference,  I  can  not  regard 
instituting  in  any  degree  wise  precedent. 

Iters  which  are  being  considered  by  the  Senate  as  an  executive 
have  been  debaied  in  open  legislative  session.    Fifteen  years  -of 
ftrvice  htre  has  fully  confirmed  in  me  the  impression,  early  formed  after 
nf  idvent  in  this  body,  ihat  the  consideration  of  treaties  and  all  ques- 
tions iDvohing  ouf  foreign  relations  are  best,  save  in  very  exceptional 
cases,  conducted  behind  closed  doors.    This,  of  course,  Mr,  President, 
not  because  there  is  arLvthing  said  or  done  which  Senators  would  wish 
withheld  from  our  own  people,  but  because  it  is  inevitable  that  in  the 
perfect  frankness  which  sliould  characterize  debate  involving  our  foreign 
relations  many  things  must  be  said,  and  are  always  said,  which,  in  the 
puWic  interest,  ought  not  lo  be  said  in  the  hearing  of  other  nations.     I 
6m  rlearJy  of  the  conviction,  haxing  regard  lo  the  peculiar  relations 
crcalal  by  the  Constitution  between  the  Senate  and  the  Executive  in 
napeti  to  the  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power,  that  it  is  not  a  healthy 
precedent  to  establish,  or  one  much  to  be  followed,  that  involves  public 
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discussion  of  current  foreign  relations,  including  treaties.  If  indulged 
al  all  it  ought  to  be  done  by  a  vote  of  the  body  since  otherwise  some  feel 
justified  in  discussing  phases  which  others  feel  rot  at  liberty  to  debate. 

On  general  principles,  I  reiterate,  after  more  experience  in  this  body 
than  the  Senator  has  had,  but  not  so  much  as  he  doubtless  mil  have, 
my  conviction  that  the  methods  of  the  fathers  in  the  treatment  by  Ifie 
Senate  of  our  foreign  relations,  all  things  considered,  is  a.  wise  one  and 
the  one  best  conserving  the  public  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course  one  may  miss  the  inspiration  of  the  larger  sudiencie,  but 
the  debates  of  the  executive  session  get  to  be  very  earnest ;  they  are  verj- 
fr^nb,  they  are  inteTis«ly  patriotic,  they  exhibit  great  research  and  in- 
dustiy,  and  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  interesting  if  not  the  mMt 
valuable  of  all  discussions  in  the  Senate. 

I  l1^^'o  heard  speeches  here  by  Senators  now  present,  and  by  Senators 
now  gone  from  here,  some  of  whom  are  dead,  which  for  learning,  elo- 
quence, and  patriotic  solicitude  and  forethought  for  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  relations  of  delicacy  and  grave  importamce,  are 
not  tn  be  surpassed,  and  would  have  received  enduring  admiration 
could  they,  in  harmony  with  the  interest  of  the  people,  have  been  given 
to  the  world.  By  common  consent  they  could  not,  and  so  they  live  only 
in  the  memories  of  those  who  heard  them. 

The  distinguished  and  patriotic  Senator  from  Georgia  |Mr  Bacon), 
whose  friendship  I  greatly  value,  thought  it  wise  and  proper  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  In  the  legistati%'e  session  of  the  Senate  calling  upon 
the  President  for  certain  information,  including  the  instructions  given 
to  the  delegates  or  representatives  accredited  to  the  conference  now 
heing  held  at  .^Igeciras  relative  to  Morocco,  in  order  that  the  Senate 
might,  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  txeculive  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations,  determine  whether  they  were  being  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  of  our  country  or  were  being  conducted  in  violatioft 
of  them. 

I  regretted  the  introduction  of  the  resolution.  I  justify  the  wisdom  ol 
the  Senate  in  closing  the  doors  upon  its  discussion,  But  notwithstand- 
ing, another  resolution,  general  in  Its  terms,  dealing  with  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which  no  man  in  the  United  States  would 
willingly  see  disregarded  or  departed  from,  opened  the  way  for  the  full 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  with  great  respect  for  those  who  differ  from  me, 
deprecate  the  course  which  has  been  pursued,  t  believe  that  It  is  noi 
a  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Senate  in  resjiect  of  our  foreign 
relations,  save  in  extraoTdinary  circumstances,  if  at  all.  The  Senate 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  tifgoliatioti  of  treaties  or  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  intercourse  and  relations  save  the  exercise  of  the  one  con- 
stitutional function  of  advice  and  consent  which  the  Constitution 
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quires  as  a  precedent  coiidiiion  tp  ihe  making  of  a  treaty.  Except  as  to 
l\it  participation  in  the  trcaly-making  power  the  Senate,  under  the  Con- 
ititution,  has  obviously  neither  responsibilities  nor  pcwer. 

From  the  foundaticin  of  the  Gi>\^emmcnt  it  has  been  conceded  in 
practice  and  in  theniy  thai  the  Constitution  vests  the  ]>owcr  of  ncgotia- 
lioQ  and  the  various  phases  —  and  they  are  multifarious  —  of  the  con- 
duct of  Our  ftireigo  relations  exclusively  in  the  Preliident.  And,  Mr. 
President,  he  docs  not  oercise  that  constilutional  power,  nor  can  he 
(>e  made  to  do  il,  under  the  tutelage  or  guardianshii>  of  ihe  Senate  or  of 
the  House  or  of  the  Senate  and  House  combined. 
Mr.  Tillman.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 
Mr.  Spooner.     Certainly. 

Tillman.     What  in terpielation  does  the  Senator  put  upon  the 

'adiice"  in  the  Constitution:'    Can  you  give  advice  after  a  thing 

'n.ss  Seen  done? 

Mr.  Spoon-er.     Yes;  you  can  give  advice  — 

Mr.  Tillman.     As  Io  whether  or  not  a  thing  has  been  properly  done, 

t«t  you  ran  not  give  adnce  after  it  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Spoonf.r.     I  will  proceed  to  answer  the  question,  if  I  am  able. 

The  wfirds  "advice  and  ronsenl  of  the  Senate"  are  used  in  Ihe  Con- 

Mitmion  with  rcfercTice  to  the  Senate's  participation  in  the  making  of 

» treaty  ajid  are  well  translated  by  the  word  "radfication"  popularly 

used  in  this  cotinection.    The  I'rcBident  negnliales  the  treaty,  to  l^egin 

with.    He  may  employ  such  agencies  as  he  chooses  to  ne/;o[iale  the  pro- 

pfiscH  treaty.     He  may  employ  the  ambassador,  if  there  be  one,  or  a 

ininister  or  a  charge  d'affaires,  or  he  may  use  a  person  in  private  life 

•"Iwim  lie  thinks  by  his  skill  or  knowledge  of  the  language  <ir  |>e(fplc  of 

ibt  country  with  which  he  is  about  to  deal  is  best  fitted  to  negotiate  the 

imily.    He  may  issue  to  the  agent  chosen  by  him  —  und  neither  Coti- 

gPHs  nor  the  Senate  has  any  concern  as  to  whom  he  chooses  —  sucb 

ijutrutlions  as  seem  to  him  wise.    He  may  vary  ihem  from  day  to  day. 

That  is  bis  concern.    The  Senate  has  no  right  to  demand  that  he  shall 

un/old  to  the  world  or  to  il,  even  in  execuuve  session,  liis  instructions 

or  [he  prosftect  or  progress  of  the  negotiation.     I  said  "right."     I  use 

Itist  wrjnl  ad^"isedEy  in  order  to  illustrate  what  all  men  who  have  studied 

'he  subject  are  willing  to  concede  —  that  under  the  Constitution  the 

alwlitte  power  of  negotiation  is  in   the  President  and  the  means  of 

ncpilialion  subject  wholly  to  his  will  and  his  judgment. 

ft'ben  he  shall  have  negotiated  and  sent  his  proposed  treaty  to  the 
Senate  the  jurisdiction  of  this  body  attaches  and  its  fiower  begins.  It 
Bay  advise  and  consent,  or  it  may  refuse.  And  in  the  exercise  of  this 
'uMtion  il  is  as  independent  of  the  Executive  as  he  is  independent  of 
it  in  the  matter  of  negotiation. 

I  do  ni.it  deny  the  power  of  the  Senate  either  in  le^slative  session  or 
to  ettirutive  session  —  tliat  is  a  question  of  propriety  —  to  pass  a  resolu- 
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tion  expressive  of  its  fipinion  as  to  matters  of  foreign  policy.  But  if  it  is 
pLkSsed  by  the  Senate  or  by  (he  House  or  by  bnth  Houses,  it  is  beyund 
any  possible  question  purely  advisory,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
binding  in  law  or  conscience  upon  the  President-  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
of  circumstances  in  which  to  pass  In  legislative  session  a  resolution  like 
that  first  inti^uced  by  my  disilrsgukhed  ;ind  learned  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr,  Baconl,  asking  the  President,  if  in  his  opinion  not 
incompatible  with  the  pLbllc  good,  to  transmit  tbe  correspondence  in 
a  pending  negotiation  to  the  Senate,  might  be  productive  of  mischief. 
I  think  the  Morwco  case  is  perhaps  one  which  could  be  productive  of 
mischief  in  ihis,  that  the  President's  declination,  which  would  be  within 
his  power,  upon  the  ground  that  the  public  good  required  that  the  cor- 
respondence should  not  be  sent  to  the  Senate,  might  give  rise  to  an  in- 
ference in  other  countries  that  something  with  reference  to  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  was  being  concealed  from  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  slop  at  this  moment  to  cite  authorities  in 
support  of  the  proposition,  that  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations is  concerned,  e.tcluding  only  the  Senate's  participation  in  the 
making  of  Irealies,  the  President  has  the  absolute  and  uncontrolled  and 
uncontrollable  authority.  Under  iho  confederation  there  was  felt  to  be 
great  weakness  in  a  system  that  made  the  Congress  the  organ  of  com- 
munication with  fnreign  guvemmenls;  but  when  the  Constitution  was 
formed,  it  being  almost  everywhere  else  in  the  world  a  purely  executive 
function,  it  was  lodged  with  the  President.  He  was  given  the  power, 
with  all  inher  Executive  functions,  "to  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
public  mimslers."  His  exercise  of  that  function  can  not,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, be  controlled  by  any  other  body  in  the  Government.  That 
is  a  tremendous  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  President  — 
the  power  to  receive  or  reject  an  ambassador  or  a  public  minister  or 
any  one  of  the  representative.3  known  to  international  law  as  it  existed 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  That  involves  not  simply  tb* 
mere  recognition  of  governments  or  administrations,  but  it  involves 
sometimes  the  recognition  of  a  new  nation.  It  involves  passing  upon 
the  question  of  independence.  It  involves  decision  as  to  the  various 
changes  which  occur  in  the  administration  or  government  of  nations  — 
one  administration  or  faction  in  power  to-day,  another  next  week,  an- 
other a  month  later.  The  President  decides.  He  was  given  the  power 
to  appoint  "ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls."  which 
has  been  held  to  include  diplomatic  agents  then  known  to  international 
law  and  inlemational  intercourse.  Those  ofiices  are  not  created  by  the 
Congress.  The  Congress  controls  the  purse,  and  may  not  see  fit  to 
appropriate  compensation  for  those  appointed  by  the  President,  but  it 
has  been  well  held  and  is  irrefutable  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
offices  are  created  by  that  instrument,  and  he  is  given  his  own 
absolute  will  as  to  when  he  will  appoint  and  whom  he  will  appoint  — 
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Mr.  TiLi-MAN.    Mr.  PresiJent  — 

The  Vice-President.     Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ? 
Mr.  Spooner.     Except  as  to  confirmadon  by  the  Senate. 
The  Vice-President.    Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to 
tht  Senator  (rom  South  Carolina? 
Mr.  Spooneb.     Cenainly. 

Mr.  TILLM.KN.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  having  ttlodilied  his 
slatement  to  that  extent,  I  will  not  allude  to  that  point;  but  I  shiiuld 
like  tu  ask  bim,  he  having  given  us  such  a  luminous  exposition  of  the 
CenstilUlion.  what  is  the  relation  between  the  President  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  r"  Da  those  men  never  itdvise? 
Mr.  Spooneh-  Is  the  Senator  serious  in  putting  to  me  that  [|ueslionP 
Mr.  Tillman.    1  am. 

Mr.  Spooner.  I  will  give  it  a  serious  answer. 
,  The  relation  of  memhers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  the 
aeculive  department  of  the  Government  in  its  relatiim  to  foreign  re- 
lation.** is  precLsely  the  relation  which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
ind  his  colleagues  sustEUn  to  the  executive  department  in  its  relation 
lo  fftteign  relations.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  like  the 
other  committees  of  this  body,  ia  not  an  independent  entity.  Its  mem- 
bfis  are  Senators  who  are  designated  by  the  body  to  study  and  report 
upon  certain  subjects,  and  the  committee  therefore  is  but  the  ser\'ant 
(J  the  Senate,  as  all  other  committees  are.  A  member  of  the  Foreign 
Rdations  Committee,  as  a  Senator,  in  his  relation  to  the  Senate  Htid 
rierutive  departnneTit  is  only  a  Senator,  just  as  those  who  are  not  on 
iKat  cnmmittee  are  Senators. 

Of  course,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  meml^ers  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
talKiris  Cummiltee.  charged  by  the  Senate  witli  that  particular  subject, 
*iD  obLiin  information  as  .servants  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  bring  it 
1"  the  attention  of,  the  Senate,  which  other  Senators  might  not  seek; 
W  that  is  all- 
Mr  Beveridge.     It  is  a  matter  of  expediencv. 

Mr.  Si-ooNER.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  expediency.  Il  is  a  matter  of 
ititius(i>',  and  a  wise  attempt  at  least  to  discharge  the  duty  which  the 
^Jialc  has  comnnitted  to  them. 

Mr     BFVTEtltKiE-       They    are    not    compelled    to    do    it    by    the 
forwtitulion- 
Mr.  Spooner.    Oh,  no. 
Mr.  LoncE.     Mr.  President  — 

The  Vice-Pbf-sident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to 
Ih*  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  IvODGE.  I  merely  wish  to  remind  him  of  a  fact  with  which  he 
"I'doiihl  U  very  familiar,  that  in  the  .^dmini.slration  of  Mr.  Madison 
t^i-  iJcnjic  deijuled  a.  cummitLee  to  see  bim  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  minister  to  Sweden,  I  think,  and  he  replied  that  he  could 
recognize  no  committee  of  the  Senate,  that  his  relations  were  exclusively 
with  the  Senate.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Senator  intended  to  recall  that, 
but  as  he  stated  the  exact  relations  as  he  understood  them,  it  seemed  to 
bear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Spooner.  I  did  not  recall  it;  I  am  ob%ed  to  the  Senator  tor 
recalling  it ;  but  I  think  I  covered  it  — 

Mr.  Lodge.     You  did,  entirely. 

Mr.  Spooner.  By  saying  that  members  of  a  committee  have  no  re- 
lations to  any  Department  of  the  Government,  simply  being  servants  of 
the  Senate,  which  has  the  relation  to  the  Departments  of  the  Government 

Mr.  Tillman.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  will  explain  why  I 
asked  the  question. 

Mr,  Spooner.    Certainly. 

Mr.  TiLLUAN.  The  other  day  I  submitted  some  observations  on  the 
Santo  Domingo  business.  In  them  I  brought  out  a  statement  from  the 
New  York  Sun,  which  is  in  the  Record  of  the  17th  that  the  present 
arrangement  which  is  being  carried  out  in  Santo  Domingo  had  the 
approval  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, both  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  rather  that  those  Senators  having  objected  previously, 
acquiesced  in  it;  in  other  words,  that  they  advised  with  the  President 
and  surrendered  their  own  convictions  as  to  the  inadvisability  of  his 
action  there.    The  statement  goes  on  to  say  that  — 

Mr.  Spooner.  I  have  that  here.  The  Senator  need  not  wony  him- 
self about  that. 

Mr,  Tillman.  The  Senator  is  not  worrying  himself  about  anything; 
but  I  was  just  trying  to  get  the  Senator  to  give  us,  if  he  will  be  so  kind, 
the  relationship  between  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
President.  He  says  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  yet 
the  members  of  this  committee  of  the  AdministratioD  party  are  caught 
in  the  act  of  having  something  to  do  with  it  in  advising  and  objecting 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  unless  the  Senator  denies  the  statement,  u 
he  denies  it,  I  am  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Spooner.     I  think  the  Senator  will  be  done  with  it  — 

Mr.  Tillman.     I  will  be  done  with  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Spooner.    Because  I  will  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  Tillman.  Will  the  Senator  pardon  me  for  a  little  common- 
sense  observation  there  ? 

Mr.  Spooner.  I  may  wish  to  judge  for  myself  as  to  the  commoo 
sense  of  it. 

Mr.  Tillman.  I  cl^m  it  is  common  sense.  I  do  not  ask  the  Sena- 
tor's  indorsement  of  it  as  being  common  sense.  I  assert  that  it  is  common 
sense. 

Mr.  Spooner.     I  must  indorse  it  on  that  assertion. 
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Mr.  TlLLUAN.     Very  well.    Granting  the  Senator's  contention  to  be 
cwrrecl,  and  knowing,  as  the  Senator  must  acknowledge,  that  a  treaty 
nr  any   agreement   miide  by  the  President  must  be  submitted  In  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  and  it  is  Brat  referred  to  tlic  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  that  committee's  attitutie  will  almost  cert^nly  deride 
its  fate,  I  ask  the  Senator  whether,  as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  any 
President  would  not  prefer  tu  have  the  advice  of  Ids  Senatorial  friends  — 
advice,  the  constitutional  word  "  advice"  —  and  has  not  the  Senator  given 
that  advice  in  his  relationship  of  leader  in  the  Senate  and  a  member 
nl  the   Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  a  personal  friend  of  the 
Preadent  ? 
Mr.  SpooKER.     fc  the  Senator  through? 
Mr,  Tillman.     Yes;  I  am  through  for  the  time  being. 
Mr,  Spooner.     I  was  about  to  say  that  being  held  down  by  constitu- 
tional obligations  and  by  the  rule  of  courtesy  which  prevails  in  the 
Senate.  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  Senator's  question  is  a  common- 
wise  question  — 
Mr.  T^LiL'VN.     For  which  I  am  very  deeply  grateful. 
Mr-  Spooner.    Only  as  a  matter  of  politeness. 
Mr,  TauiAK.    Then  the  Senator  con%'icts  biinself  of  insincerity, 
Mr.  SrooNEH.     I  do  not. 

The  Vice-Phksident.  The  Chair  calls  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
Iht  fact  that  in  speaking  they  must  address  tht  ChfiLr.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  prrjcecd. 

Spooneh.    Now,  d  the  Senator  ficm  South  Carolina  will  possess 
111!  in  patience,  I  wish  to  hurry  through. 
TiUJaAN.    Do  not  be  m  too  big  a  huny  lest  we  lose  something 
tkt. 

^Mr.  Spooneb.    I  wilJ  in  time  reach  the  phase  of  the  subject  to  which 
tSfnator  has  been  alluding. 

The  PrKident  is  so  supreme  under  the  Constitution  in  the  matter  &f 
tnaiies.  excluding  only  the  Senate's  ratification,  that  he  may  negotiate  a 
imijvbe  may  send  it  to  the  Senate,  it  may  receive  by  way  of  "ad nee  and 
ruHseiit "  the  unanimous  jyd^ent  of  the  Senate  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
itpK  for  the  public  interest,  and  yet  the  President  is  as  free  when  il  is 
•Oil  hack  to  the  White  House  with  resolution  of  ratification  attached, 
■"put  Ll  in  his  desk  never  again  to  see  the  light  of  day  as  he  was 
(rte  to  determine  in  the  lirst  instance  whether  he  would  or  would  not 
I'gwiale  it.  That  power  is  not  expressly  given  to  the  President  by 
"jf  ("onstitution.  but  il  inheres  in  the  executi\'e  power  conferred  upon 
iiiai  to  conduct  our  foreign  relations,  and  il  is  a  power  which  inheres  In 
''im  ;is  the  sole  organ  under  the  Constitution  through  whom  nur  foreign 
ftlaiiona  and  diplomatic  interrour^  are  conducted.  Out  of  public 
fiwrsaity  the  President  should  lie  ]»e.rmitted  to  pocket  a  treaty,  no  matter 
''"ety  member  of  the  Senate  thought  he  ought  to  escha,nge  the  ratilica- 
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tion.  Why  ?  Because  ihe  President,  through  the  ambas&adors,  ministers, 
consub,  and  all  of  the  agencies  of  the  GuvernnieRt,  explores  sourtes  of 
information  everywhere,  it  is  his  business  to  know  whether  anything  has 
occurred  since  the  Senate  acted  upon  the  treaty  which  would  render  it 
for  the  public  interest  that  the  ratifiLations  be  not  exchanged.  And  he 
is  enijiowered  to  ivithhiild  exchange  of  ratifications,  if  upon  later  knowl- 
edge hv  deems  it  k>r  the  public  interest  so  to  do. 

The  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  is  a  function  which  requires  quick 
initiative,  and  the  Senate  is  often  in  vacation.  It  is  a  power  that  rer|;uires 
celerity.  One  cOuree  of  action  may  be  demanded  to-night,  another  in 
the  morning.  It  requires  also  secrecy;  and  that  element  is  not  omitted 
by  the  commentators  on  the  Constitution  as  having  been  deemed  by  the 
framere  of  the  most  vita!  importance.  It  is  loo  obWous  to  make  elabora- 
tion pardonable. 

We  ratified  the  arbitration  treaty  unanimously,  I  believe.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  no  one  can  dispute,  pocketed  it, 
The  President  may  negotiate  and  sign  a  proposed  treaty,  and  not  send  it 
to  the  Senate.  In  such  case  what  would  be  thought  of  a  resolution  task- 
ing him  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  he  had  negotiated  such  a  proposed 
treaty,  and  why  he  had  not  sent  it  lo  the  Senate?  Having  sent  a  treaty  to 
the  Senate,  he  may  withdraw  it  the  Iie^tt  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  three  great  coordinate  branches  of  this  Government 
are  made  by  the  Coiislitulion  independent  of  each  other  except  where 
the  Constitution  provides  otherwise.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  executive  power  save  under  the  Constitution.  We  can  not 
assume  judicial  functions.  The  President  may  not  assume  judicial 
functions.  The  President  may  not  assume  legislative  functions.  Wc  as 
the  Senate,  a  part  of  the  Ireaty-makinp  power,  have  no  more  right  under 
the  Constitution  to  invade  the  prerogative  of  the  President  to  deal  with 
our  foreign  relaliuns,  to  conduct  them,  to  negotiate  treaties,  and  that  is 
not  all  —  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  reladons  is  not  limited  to  the 
negotiation  of  treaties  —  we  have  no  more  right  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  invade  that  prerogative  than  he  has  to  invade  the  prerogative 
of  tegislation. 

Mr.  Morgan.    If  the  Senator  will  allow  mt  — 

The  Vice-Prcsdient.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  StooNkb.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MoBGAM.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  Is  perhaps  using  the 
word  "prerogative"  in  too  broad  a  sense.  I  do  not  understand  thai  the 
President  has  any  prerogatives  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Spooneh.    What  is  the  power  to  pardon? 

Mr,  Morgan.   That  is  a  power  derived  from  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Spooneh.    That  begs  the  qucsrion. 

Mr,  Morgan,    It  is  not  a  prerogative  of  royalty. 
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Mr.  Spooiteb.    Kings  have  tbe  power  of  pardon,  which  b  a  pre- 
Irogative  of  royalty.    The  Senator,  however,  is  right  in  the  last  analysis, 
[This  b  not  a  kingly  government. 
Mr,  MoRCAJj.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Spooner,    In  the  most  (echnical  sense  I  cheerfully  yield  to  him 
that  this  word  b  not  a  fit  word  for  this  atmosphere,  but  I  have  heard  a 
thousand  times  talk  here  about  the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate. 
Mr,  Morgan,    That  was  Just  a  thousand  times  too  many. 
Mr.  Spooneh-    Stnctly,  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
The  act  creating  the  Department  of  State^  in  lySg,  was  an  exception  to 
the  acts  creating;  the  other  Departments  of  the  Government,    I  wili  not 
stop  to  refer  lo  the  language  of  it  or  to  any  of  the  discussions  in  regard  to 
"^bot  it  is  a  Department  that  is  not  required  to  make  any  reports  to  Con- 
It  is  a  Department  which  from  the  bepnning  the  Senate  has  never 
jssumcd  the  right  to  direct  or  control^  except  as  to  clearly  defined  mal- 
leia  relating  lo  duty  impose!  by  statute  and,nat  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  relations. 

We  direet  all  the  other  heads  of  Departments  lo  transmit  to  the  Senate 
designated  papets  or  information.  We  do  not  address  directions  to  the 
SCfW.ary  of  Slate,  nor  do  we  direct  requests,  even,  to  the  Sctretary  of 
StJle.  We  direct  requests  to  the  real  head  of  that  De|jartment,  the  Presi- 
dtnt  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  s  raallcr  of  courtesy,  we  add  the  quali- 
fying words,  "if  in  his  judgment  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
irntTKi." 

What  does  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  involve  ?  Does  it  in- 
•oItc  Hfnply,  do  Senators  think,  the  negotiation  of  treaties?  It  involves 
Ittepiog  a  watchful  eye  upon  every  point  under  the  bonding  sky  where 
M.tmcrican  interest  is  involved,  where  the  American  flag  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  arc  to  i>e  found  on  Sea  and  on  land,  ever^-  movement 
in(orci|pi  courts  which  might  invade  some  American  interest.  It  involves 
iilervoursc,  oral  and  written,  conferences,  administrative  agreements 
iiul  understandings,  not  included  in  the  generic  word  "treaty,"  as  used 
10  the  Constitution.  All  treaties  are  agreements,  hut  all  international 
'ffwmcnts  and  understamlings  are  nnt  "treaties."  (See  opinion  Taney, 
C.  J,,  in  Holmes  v.  Jenmsvn,  14  Peters,  570-573.) 

Sneaking  of  the  power  of  the  President  under  the  Constitution  over 
foragn  relations,  Mr.  Justice:  McLean  said  (WHliams  v.  Sufalk  Insur- 
uteCompany,  13  Peters,  415): 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ivhen  the  ei^ecutive  branch  of  the  Government, 
a*id[  (J  ckargcJ  with  our  Jt'rrigtt  relo-Hons,  shall  in  its  correspondence  with  a 
fi^^Wpftadon  assume  a  fact  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  any  island  or  country 
Utttonrliisivc  on  ihi.'  judicial  depa.rtmenl,  and  in  this  view  it  is  not  material  to 
"•Siurt.  nor  is  it  ihe  province  of  ilie  court  to  deteriaine,  whether  the  Executive 
^  "Khl  or  wrong,  ll  is  enough  to  know  that  in  the  e.wrciseof 'us  fflB.7(i(i(/i>n<j/ 
M-fWBi  hf  haa  diriJed  Ihe  question.    Having  done  this  under  the  responsibility 
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which  belonged  to  him,  ii  is  obligatory  on  the  people  and  the  Gqvemmenl  of 
the  Union.  t,See  Duran  v.  iloUins,  4  Blatch.,  Circuit  Court,  448,  opiniaa  by 
Mr.  Justice  Nelson.) 

Professor  Pomeroy,  section  671,  third  edition,  sa^: 

The  President  is  the  sole  organ  of  communicatiDn  between  our  own  and  all 
other  governments.  Foreign  ministers  and  ambassadors  are  accredited  to  him; 
to  him  they  present  their  credentials  and  pay  th^ii-  formal  official  visits.  The 
communications  which  ihcy  make,  and  the  negotiations  which  th«y  conduct,  are, 
in  fact,  made  and  conducted  to  and  with  the  Secretary'  ai  State,  but  only  as  that 
officer  is  the  direct  and  persona!  organ  of  the  President.  All  replies  of  the 
Secretary  are  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  he  may, 
and  doubtless  often  does,  take  an  actual  and  leading  pan  in  the  negatiation. 
Our  own  ministers  are  nominated  by  the  President.  When  appointed  they 
communicate  alone  with  the  txecutive  through  the  State  Department.  In- 
structions are  ^nt  to  |bem,  despatches  forwarded,  demands  made,  claims  in- 
sisted on,  principScs  adopted  and  enforced  as  the  President  deems  proper.  How 
far  he  will  actually  interfere  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  how  far  leave  that 
olTicer  to  the  eserdse  of  his  own  discretion,  must  depend  upon  his  own  sense  of 
duty  and  propriety  and  the  completeness  of  his  own  convictions. 

Sec,  673.  Over  all  these  proceedings  the  Congress  has  absolutely  no  control. 
The  correspondence  and  negotiations  may  be,  and  generally  are,  conducted 
secretly;  and  although  it  is  customary  for  the  President  to  communicate  de- 
spatches to  the  legislature,  this  is  never  done  until  after  their  transmission,  and, 
if  necessary,  they  may  be  indefinitely  withheld  when  the  President  deems  that 
the  public  interests  require  it-  Congress  may  pass  resolves  in  relation  to 
questions  of  an  international  character,  but  these  can  only  have  a  certain  moral 
weight;  they  ha»-e  no  legal  eSecl;  they  can  not  bind  Ihe  Executive.  The 
necessity  for  this  is  evident.  Negotiations  generally  require  a  certain  degree  of 
secrecy;  one  mind  and  will  must  always  be  more  effident  in  such  mailers  than 
a  large  deliberative  asseinbly.  The  President  has;  thus  intrusted  to  titn  a  most 
momentous  p(>wer,  and  one  which  he  can  not  entirely  delegate.  Our  foreign 
ministers  must  undoubtedly  use  their  own  judgment  and  discretion  within 
narrow  limits,  bul  in  all  important  matters  hey  receive  definite  and  positive 
instructions  from  home.  The  magnitude  of  (his  function  may  be  easily  illus- 
trated The  President  can  not  deciare  war;  Congress  alone  possesses  this 
attribute.  But  the  President  may,  without  any  possibility  of  hindrance  from  ■ 
the  legislature,  so  conduct  the  foreign  intercourse,  the  diplomatic  negotiations.! 
with  other  governments,  as  to  force  a  war,  as  to  compel  another  nation  to  lake  " 
the  [nitiaiive:  and  that  step  once  taken,  thechalleuEecan  rot  be  refused.  How 
easily  might  the  Executive  have  plunged  us  into  a  war  with  GreaH  Britain  by  a 
single  despatch  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  British  cabinet  made  in  relation 
to  the  affair  of  the  Trent.  How  easily  might  he  have  provoked  a  condition  of 
active  hostilities  with  France  by  the  form  and  character  of  the  reclamations 
made  in  r<;gard  to  the  occupation  of  Meiico. 

I  repeat  that  the  Executive  Department,  by  means  of  this  branch  of  its  powcf 
over  foreign  relations,  holds  in  its  Iteeptng  the  safety,  welfare,  and  even  per- 
manence of  our  internal  and  domestic  institutions.  And  in  wielding  this  power 
it  is  untrammeled  by  any  other  department  of  the  Government;  no  other  influ- 
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cnce  than  a  moraJ  one  can  control  or  curb  it ;  ils  acts  are  politicalj  a.nd  its 
rcsponsibilily  is  only  political. 

Sec-  673.     Bui  the  other  branch  of  this  Executive  functioQ^  the  treaty- 
making  power—  is  even  more  Lmponant.    The  language  by  which  this  au- 
Ihorily  is  conferred  and  described  is  peculiar.    The  President  shall  have  power, 
byuid  with  iheadviceaadconsentijf  the  Senate,  (a  mak£  treaties,  pro\nd<^d  that 
tvo-tbird^  of  the  Seaators  pr»ent  concur.    All  Irf^ties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  aulhorily  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  ihe  supremt  law  of  the 
land.     Thf  President  must,  of  course,  take  the  initiative  in  mating  all  treaties. 
CungresA,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.    As  a  treaty  is  necessarily 
the  result  of  aegotiation,  and  as  such  negotiation  is  exclusively  wiihin  the  prov- 
ince of  ihc  President,  the  Senate  having  not  the  least  authority  to  communicate 
«ilh  a.  foreign  gcvernmeni,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  thai  body  to  dictate  a 
tmiy  or  to  force  The  Chief  Magistrate  intti  any  paniculif  line  of  action.    He 
must  ncgMtialc  the  treaty,  make  all  the  stipulations,  detemiinc  all  the  subjeCt- 
Duiici',  amd  then  submit  the  perfected  convuitiuD  to  Ihe  Scnai-e  for  ratification 
Of  rejection^    They  must  take  his  finished  work  and  approve  or  disapprove. 

My  friend  from  Georgia  [Mr,  Bacon]  seemed  to  think  il  extraoi^nary 
am]  novel  that  the  President  in  exercising  this  constitutional  power  to 
0)aduc[  our  foreign  relations,  should  send  delegates  or  representatives 
tolhc  Moroccan  conference.  Where  can  there  be  found  any  warrant  for 
denying  that  right  ?  I  think  the  Senator  did  not  deny  Ihe  right.  We  have 
btai  engaged  in  conferences  before. 

Mr.  Bacon.    Mr.  President  — 

The  Vice-Prfsipfint.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
^alor  from  Georgia? 

Mr,  Spooker.    Certainly. 

Mr,  Baco-V.    i  do  not  desire  to  interrupt  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Spooner.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr,  Bacon.  1  desire  not  lo  do  so.  1  prefer  to  answer  the  Senator 
ilterward-s.  if  I  have  an  opportunity,  rather  than  to  ia.ke  it  up  by  ptece- 
iDKil.  Therefore  f  only  interrupt  him  in  this  instance  because  he  siig. 
psts  wh^l  he  understands  to  be  my  position,  and  i(  will  require  some 
title  mort  elaboration  than  to  answer  categorically.  So  I  will  not  now 
inicrrupl  the  Senator,  but  I  wit!  endeavor,  if  I  have  the  opporttinlly,  to 
Qpres.<>  a*  fully  and  as  clearly  as  I  can  what  is  my  exact  position  about 
lia  ittiiller. 
Mr.  Spooner.    But  I  think  I  misstated  the  Senator's  position.    I  must 

twieci  il.  Of  course,  it  was  an  inadvertence.    The  Senator  did  not  deny 

•^  right  of  the  President. 
L\l  ihis  point  the  eipiraiion  of  the  morning:  hour  wiis  announced  by  the 

vict-frcaidenl,  and  the  unliaisbcd  business  was  laid  aside  tenaporarily.] 
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SPEECH    OF   SENATOR    BACON' 

Mb.  Bacon  said: 

Mr.  President ;   I  have  already  addr^sed  the  Senate  at  some  Icngtb 

upon  the  subject  of  the  policy  and  propriety  of  sending  delegates  lo  the 
Aigeciras  Moroccan  conference.  It  had  not  been  my  purpose  to  ask 
again  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  upon  this  subject  or  upon  questions 
which  are  nearly  connected  therewith.  It  has,  however,  happened  that 
in  the  progress  of  the  debate  upon  that  suSiject  and  also  on  the  subject  of 
the  Santo  Domingo  treaty  certain  propositions  have  been  announced  on 
the  tloor  of  the  Senate  and  have  been  very  earnestly  and  very  ably  dis- 
cussed by  learned  and  distingi^hed  Senators^  magnifying  the?  powers  of 
the  President  and  minimizing  the  powers  of  the  Senate,  to  which  I  can 
not  give  my  assent  and  to  which  I  ask  ihe  further  indulgence  of  the  Senate 
that  1  may  make  reply. 

Before  proceeding,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  that  in  submitting 
an  argument  to-day  on  this  subject  I  will  endeavor  lo  make  it  impersonal, 
l>ccause  I  consider  it  a  very  grave  question,  involiing  the  relative  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Prcsidenl  of  the  United  Slates  and  of  the  Senate 
—  a  question  im|portanI  to  be  settled  correctly  and,  if  [lossible,  without 
reference  tn  partisan  feeling  or  bias.  I  think  1  may  possibly  with  pro- 
priety repeat  what  I  have  said  upon  a  former  occasion,  that  there  is  no 
jystilicaCigri  for  the  statemtni  which  has  been  more  than  once  tnade  upon 
the  lioor  of  the  Senate  that  the  discussion  of  this  question  is  in  any  man- 
ni;r  an  assault  u[)on  the  present  occupant  of  the  executive  chair.  Legiti- 
mate and  respectful  discussioti,  not  only  of  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Executive,  but  of  the  ofiicial  acts  of  the  Executive  relating  lo  ques- 
tions of  such  rights  and  prer*jgatives,  can  not  in  any  manner  be  construed 
into  a  personal  assault,  and  it  occurs  lo  mc,  Mr.  President,  that  the  reit- 
eration of  the  suggestion  —  to  give  it  no  stronger  term  —  that  such  dis- 
cussion is  an  assault  upon  the  President  —  and  sometimes  stronger  terms 
have  been  used  ^  must  imply  a  want  of  confidence  in  their  own  conten- 
tion by  those  who  seek  to  lorlify  their  position  by  such  suggestion. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sponner]  announces, 
as  1  understand  him,  the  following  projxisilion:  That  Ihe  negotiation  of 
a  prr»pofied  treaty  and  every  phase  of  the  work  of  considering  and  deter- 
mining what  shall  be  the  subject  and  terms  of  a  treaty  are,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding (he  reaching  of  an  agreement  witli  a  foreign  power  and  until  ibe 
proposed  treaty  is  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Final  ratil'jcation  or  rejec- 
tion, matters  within  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  |iower  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  does  not  attach  in  any 
manner,  and  that  no  power  or  duty  or  right  of  the  Senate  begins  until  the 
President  shall  have  negotiated  a  proposed  treaty  with  a  foreign  power, 

'  Canp.  Reeatd,  F«b.  6.  1906.     Reportti!  Fel..  u,  1^*6. 
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shall  have  agreed  with  the  foreign  power  on  the  terms  of  the  same,  and 
sliall  have  sent  it  to  the  Senate;  and  that  for  the  Sc-nalc  to  attempt  either 
by  inquiry  or  suggestioji  to  have  part  or  lot  in  such  work  prior  to  (he  sub- 
mission to  the  Senate,  is  an  intrusion  upon  the  exclusive  dom^n  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  whether  or  not  he  ts  correct  in  that  construction  of  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  the  want  of  the  [Kiwer  in  the  Senate,  must  depend  upon 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  Fortunately,  so 
much  of  the  language  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  that  is  within  a 
very  small  compass;  it  is  in  one  sentence.  1 1  is  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  in 
these  words: 

He  shaJ)  have  Power,  — 

Speaking  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  — 

He  shall  have  Power  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate  to 
miie  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur. 

That  is  all  there  is  in  the  Constitution  as  to  the  power  of  the  President 
linnake  treaties  and  as  to  the  tight  and  power  of  the  Senate  to  participate 
ill  the  work  of  making  treaties. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  that  language  the  word 

"negotiate"  does  nut  occur.     There  is  no  separate,  express  grant  of 

Ijower  to  negotia.te  a  treaty.  ■  It  is  necessarily  true,  however,  that  the 

I«fferU)  negcitiate  a  treaty  is  an  implied  power  involved  in  that  language; 

in  other  words,  the  power  "to  make"  a  treaty  necessarily  implies  the 

pojwr  to  negotiate  a  treaty.    But  there  may  be  a  very  great  difference  in 

npinion  15  lo  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  negotiate,"  if  we  assume 

itand  (ontede  it  to  be  an  implied  juiwcr  found  in  that  language.    So  far 

Mihe  j>ower  to  suggest  a  treaty  to  a  foreign  power  is  concerned,  or  to  re- 

(W  a  Suggestion  from  a  foreign  power  that  a  certain  treaty  sliould  be 

nndc.  or  to  discuss  with  a  foreign  power  the  subject  or  the  terms  of  a 

prnprsed  treaty,  undoubtedly  the  power  to  negotiate  within  that  narrow 

liiril  is  one  which  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  President,  tjecausc  he 

uliinc  under  this  clause  can  have  direct  communliation  with  the  foreign 

1"*«.    \o  other  officer  or  authority  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  can 

*il>niil  a  proposed  treaty  to  a  foreign  [wwer.     No  ijther  authority  can 

fvnm  with  a  foreign  power  the  terms  of  a  proposed  treaty,  or  come  ti>  a 

pftlimin-iry    agreement  with   the  foreign   power   regarding  the  same. 

"I'hiii  tliis  restricted  sense  the  implied  power  to  negotiate  a  proposed 

Irtaty  is  in  the  President  alone. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  teamed  Senator  in  this  discussion  docs  not 
'"Dfme  hb  understanding  i>f  the  word  "negotiate"  to  such  narrow  limits 
"lining  the  power  of  the  President  in  the  making  of  treaties.    Evi- 
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denUy  the  Senator  intends  to  include  in  the  exclusive  power  to  "nego- 
tiate" %  proposed  treaty,  the  exclusive  power  to  do  everything  coniiecled 
with  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  a  treaty  prior  to  its  actual  submissioa  to 
the  Senate  for  its  ratification.  In  other  words,  the  Senator's  proposition 
is  that  under  this  implied  power  to  "negotiate"  everything  in  the  way 
of  consideration  of  the  advantage  or  the  disadvantage,  or  of  (lie  propriety 
or  the  policy  of  making  a  treaty,  or  of  its  terms,  is  a  mailer  for  the  exclu- 
sive suggestion  and  deliljeration  and  determination  of  (he  President,  and 
that  any  suggestion  or  intjuiry  or  advice  on  the  part  ol  the  Senate  prior  to 
such  submission  is  gratuitous  and  intrusive,  and,  as  has  been  suggested, 
even  insulting  to  the  President.  The  radical  and  extreme  position  of  the 
Senator  in  this  regard  is  best  understood  when  the  fact  is  known  that  his 
utterance  alxive  quoted  is  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  ask* 
ing  iriformation  concerning  (he  instructions  given  to  the  delegates 
appointed  to  the  Algeciras  conference.  That  r^olution  the  Senator  con- 
demns as  intrusive  upon  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  President.  Ac- 
cording to  the  contention  of  the  learned  Senator,  alone  in  the  brain  of  the 
Prraident,  alone  in  his  suggestion  and  dehberation,  and  alone  in  his 
judgment  must  be  evolved  and  shaped  up  the  pohcies  and  measures, 
which,  if  ihey  become  law,  are  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

According  to  that  contention,  the  Senate  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  -^' 
no  concern,  no  right  to  consider,  no  right  to  be  heard,  no  right  to  in- 
quire, no  right  to  advise  —  until  the  President  shall  have  thus  perfected 
it  according  to  his  judgment  and  submitted  it  to  the  Senate,  to  receive 
at  its  hands  a  perfunctory  —  often,  I  should  say,  a  perfunctory  —  reply 
of  "yea"  or  "no";  and  according  to  that  contention  to  proceed  beyond 
that  is  an  intrusion  upon  the  exclusive  domain  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  that  proposition  is  not  sustxilned  either  by  the  letter 
or  by  ihe  spirit  of  the  Constitution  or  by  the  history  of  (he  treaty-making 
power  as  found  in  the  history  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution. On  the  contrary,  they  all,  and  the  history  as  well  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  pro\nsion  of  the  Constitution  as  found  in  the  debates  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  combine  to  establish  the  proposition  that  in 
the  making  of  treaties  It  is  proper  for  the  Senate  to  advise  at  all  stages. 
Upon  the  very  surface  of  it  lies  the  oft-repealed  suggestion  that,  if  that 
were  the  case,  the  Constitution  would  limit  itself  to  the  terra  "consent.'*' 

Mr.  Spooner.     Limit  itself  to  what? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  say,  if  thai  were  the  correct  construction,  there  is 
the  oft-repealed  suggestion  that  if  it  had  been  the  intendon  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  to  limit  the  action  and  function  of  the  Senate  solely 
to  the  power  to  ratify  or  to  reject,  the  language  of  (he  Constitution  would 
not  have  been  "advise  and  consent,"  but  the  language  would  have  been 
"consent,"  because  there  is  no  reason  why  the  word  "advise"  should 
be  given  to  Add  to  or  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  "consent."    We 
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do  not  advise  men  after  they  iiave  made  up  their  minds  and  after  they 
bavc  acted  ^  we  advise  men  while  they  are  considering,  while  they  are 
deliberating,,  and  before  Uiey  have  detemmed,  and  before  they  have 
acted. 

As  1  have  already  said,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  direct,  eiqiress, 

separate  grant  of  power  to  negotiate.     The  enlare  power  is  the  power 

to  make  treaties;  and  yet  the  learned  Senator  would  have  us  divide  that 

power  so  that  the  terra  "lu  make"  should  be  construed  to  mean,  in  the 

first  place,  in  one  division  "to  negotiate"  and  in  another  division  "to 

conclude."    But  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution  to 

jusiify  any  such  division  as  that.    It  h  one  indivisible  power  "  to  make," 

and  in  the  entire  power  "  to  make  "  the  Senate  is  given  full  participation 

in  advising  and  consenting. 

The  contention  that  the  power  of  the  President  includes  everything 
uplo  the  time  of  the  submission  of  (he  proposed  treaty  to  the  Senate 
tn^hl  be  sustained  if  the  language  of  the  Constitution  were  that  "the 
Pfcsdeni  of  the  United  States  should  have  power  to  negotiate  and, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  mike  treaties."  Then  it 
iniuld  indicate  a  separate  function ;  then  it  would  indicate  a  first  division 
d  the  duty,  lo  negotiate,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  wits  conlided  entirely 
and  solely  to  the  President;  and  the  second  division,  to  make,  one  in 
which  the  President  and  the  Senate  together  should  act. 

But  the  language  of  the  Constitution  is,  "He  shall  have  power,  by 
id  with  the  co^nscnt  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,"  which  plainly 
indicates  not  that  the  Senate  should  be  limited  In  saying  yes  or  no  to  a 
pwfMled  and  finished  work  when  presented  to  it  by  the  President,  but 
father  the  assistance  of  the  Senate,  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the 
Senate  in  the  detemiinalion  as  lo  the  propriety  and  policies  of  proposed 
Beaties  and  also  the  terms  and  provisions  they  should  contain.  But 
the  word  "■negotiate"  is  omitted  before  the 'words  "to  make."  That 
B  not  an  accidental  omission.  There  was  design  iq  it.  Aside  from  the 
fiti  that  there  Is  no  ground  upon  which  to  predicate  the  suggestion  that 
it  was  an  accidental  omission,  ihe  words  used  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
silutim  in  the  very  next  clause  really  only  divided  from  it  by  a  semi- 
coloii.  prove  that  they  were  weighing  carefully  the  language  when  they 
tonientd  the  [lower  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Separated 
Iniin  it  only  by  a  semicolon  is  this  language  —  I  will  read  the  entire 
(k)i£e,  part  of  which  I  have  already  read; 

netliill  have  power,  by  and  with  ihe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Seaate,  to 
'''^e  trraiiea,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  — 

Thoi  follows  the  semicolon.     Then  the  language  proceeds: 

fxl  hrshall  nominate,  ant)  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
■**"  sppyim  ambassadors,  etc. 
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There  it  was  the  evidently  cilstinct  purpose  to  divide  the  duty  and  to 
confer  in  Ihe  firet  part  of  that  division  an  exclusive  function  and  juris- 
diction upon  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

He  shaJI  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  ajid  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint. 

Showing  that  the  purpose  was  that  up  to  the  time  it  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  bad  nofunctitm  in  the  matter  of  appointment, 
and  that  the  function  of  the  Senate  was  limited  to  advising  and  con- 
senting lo  the  nomination  previously  made  by  the  President  in  the 
discharge  of  a  function  and  i>f  a  jurisdiction  exclusively  confided  to 
him. 

Can  it  be  said  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  writing  a  clause,  or  two  parts  of  the  same  clause,  were  careless  in  the 
use  of  language  when  they  were  conferring  the  great  power  of  treaty 
making;  that  ihey  intended  to  say  that  the  President  should  have  the 
exclusive  function  up  to  the  time  of  the  submissio^n  of  the  treaty  to  the 
Senale,  and  Ihat  Che  duty  and  the  jKiwer  of  the  Senate,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  said,  shouid  only  begin  when  the  President  had  so 
done,  and  that  they  used  this  language  as  found  in  the  Constitution, 
leaving  to  he  impUed  only  the  construction  contended  for;  and  then 
thereafter,  in  the  less  important  matter  of  the  appointing  of  ofBcers, 
should  have  been  critical  in  the  use  of  language,  leai-ing  nothing  to  ira- 
plicarion,  and  should  have  said  "he  shall  nominate,"  and  then  added 
"and  thereafter"  —  I  interjiolate  the  word  "thereafter"  —  "and  there- 
after, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appfjint"? 
Mr-  President,  it  is  incredible. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  his  argument  said  that  the  President 
was  supreme  —  he  used  the  word  "supreme"  —  in  the  making  of 
treaties  to  the  extent  that  even  after  a  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  the  President  could  put  il  In  his  pocket  and  not 
promulgate  il  or  exchange  ratifications. 

No  doubt  that  is  true,  and  in  the  same  way  when  the  President  sends 
a  pnjposed  treaty  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate,  if  it  sees  proper  to  do  so.  can 
treat  it  without  any  attention  whatever  and  not  even  refer  it  lo  a  com- 
mittee. It  would  not  be  seemly  to  do  so,  but  no  more  So  than  for  a 
President  to  be  likewise  heedless  and  regardless  of  the  views  of  the 
Senate  in  reference  lo  the  propriety  or  the  policy  of  making  a  proposed 
treaty  in  a  matter  touching  vitally  the  interests  and  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  Il  would  be  not  less  unseemly  for  him  lo  reply  to  aji  in- 
quiry or  suggcstioTi  of  the  Senate,  "Hands  off." 

In  what  particular  is  the  power  of  the  President  thus  to  put  a  treal 
ratiljed  by  the  Senate  in  his  pocket  more  supreme  than  ihe  power  of  thi 
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SenaK  to  buty  in  its  archLves  without  action  a  proposed  treat;  sent  to 
it  by  ihe  Preadent?  I  am  not  detracting  froni  the  Presidtnt  or  his 
power;  I  concede  to  him  his  full  constitutional  power;  but  I  deny  the 
proffosition  (hat  the  President  has  any  superior  power  or  any  superior 
dignity  in  the  making  of  a  treaty  over  and  above  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Beveridge.  Suppose  the  Constitution  had  been  silent  upon 
the  question  of  the  treaty-making  power,  wliere  would  thai  power  have 
lodged?  Or  I  will  put  the  question  in  this  way:  Sup[)ose  the  Constitu- 
tion had  said  nothing  about  making  treaties,  would  not  the  complete 
jKiwiT  uf  making  treaties  have  been  in  the  President,  under  section  i  of 
.Ajtii.le  II,  which  lodges  the  executive  power  in  the  President? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  understand  the  word  "executive" 
Ici  mean  anjthing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Beveridgf.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  in  the  natural 
divisiun  of  the  powers  of  Government  into  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  the  treaty-making  power  has  always  been  considered  an  execu- 
tive function,  and,  therefore,  if  the  Constitution  had  been  silent  upon 
the  subject  of  treatica,  it  would  have  been  compietcly  under  the  Presi- 
deni's  romrol,  under  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  confides 
in  the  President  the  executive  power,  and  that  that  section  concerning 
lieaties  is  mcTcly  a  limitation  upon  that  universal  power? 

Mr.  Bacon.     Oh,  no.    The  Senator  has  gone  to  his  favorite  doctrine 
JS  to  extraconstitutional  power,  which  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  with 
biia  to-day.    The  two  continents,  separated  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are 
mil  wider  apart  than  the  Senator  and  I  upon  the  subject  of  the  exercise 
of  powers  not  found  in  the  Constiltitson. 
Mr.  Beveridge.     If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  — 
Mr.  Bacon.     1  can  not  discuss  it  to-day.    It  would  take  all  my  time. 
Mr.  BeVeSIdce.     1   will  ask  the  Senator  to  answer  this  question: 
Snrc  the  Constiludon  has  said  nothing  abnut  — 

Mr.  BAtroN.  The  Senator  has  asked  that  question,  and  he  does  not 
Ifl  me  answer  before  repeating  it.  The  Senator  will  pardon  me,  but 
bt  has  already  asked  it  twice. 

Mr.  Beveridge.  I  will  ask  this  question:  If  the  Constitution  had 
aid  ntithing  about  the  treaty-making  power,  where  would  the  treaty- 
nuking  ptjwer  have  been  Ictdged? 

^  Mr.  fiACO^f.     I  have  received  that  question  from  the  Senator  several 
tmes.    I  have  said  that  I  did  not  agree  with  him  (hat  it  would  be  with 
ttt  E«eailive. 
Mr.  BrvERTOGE.    Where  wouid  it  be? 

Mr.  B,\roN.     1  think,  undoubtedly.  In  the  lepslative  branch  of  the 
Wemment,  for  reasons  whirh  I  will  give. 
Mr  BnvERiDGE.     That  is  the  whole  question, 

Mr.  Bacon.  Here  is  where  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government  was 
inlmiletl  l«  be  in  almusi  its  totality  —  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 


Government,  and  the  vasi  array  of  powers  in  the  lirst  article  Jif  the  Con- 
stitution prove  it;  and,  furthfrr  than  that,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  and  to  supersede  the  Anicles 
of  Confederation,  under  which  anicJes  ilie  power  to  make  treaties  did 
lodge  in  Congress  alone;  and  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  formed,  in  the  absence  of  some  special  and  particular 
designation,  that  it  was  the  intention  to  confer  it  upon  llic  Executive. 
The  presumption  would  be  the  other  way. 

I  was  about  to  say,  however,  at  l]ie  time  of  the  inlerrogatoiy  pro- 
pounded to  me  by  the  learned  Senator,  in  concluding  what  I  had  to  say 
on  the  history  of  this  matter,  that  President  Washington  in  one  of  his 
messages  casts  a  very  strong  hghl  upon  the  question  as  to  what  was  the 
estimate  which  thi5  convention  had  of  the  treaty-making  power  and 
of  the  duty  and  function  which  the  Senate  should  exercise  in  the  treaty- 
making  power.  In  a  famous  message,  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin cited  and  which  has  been  cited  frequently  and  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  where  President  Washington  refused  in  send  certain 
papers  to  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  its  demand,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  nothing  to  do  with  treaties, 
and  that  the  Senate  alone  was  the  body  with  which  he  was  to  deal,  (he 
Senate  aJone  was  the  body  which  had  the  right  to  ask  of  him  informa- 
tion, the  Senate  alone  was  llic  body  which  had  the  right  to  share  with 
him  the  secrets  connected  with  foreign  affairs,  stated  this  fact: 

It  is  found  in  hia  rnessage.  He  said  not  only  was  the  Irealy-making 
power  confided  in  part  to  the  Senate,  but,  speaking  as  he  did  and 
as  he  said,  as  a  member  of  the  convention  and  familiar  with  what  had 
been  done  and  said  there,  he  added  that  there  wiis  a  very  strong 
effort  made  not  only  to  require  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  present 
should  agree  to  a  treaty,  but  that  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Senate,  whether 
present  of  not,  should  be  required  before  a  treaty  could  be  put 
into  effect.  There  could  scarcely  be  stronger  eT,-idencc  than  is  found 
in  this  historical  fact  of  the  supreme  estimate  which  was  placed  by  the 
convention  on  the  importance  that  the  Senate  should  be  the  controlling 
influence  in  determining  wiiether  or  not  any  given  treaties  should  be 
tnade  with  foreign  countries. 

Mr,  President,  we  have  often  had  cited  the  fact  that  Washington 
during  his  Administration  met  personally  with  the  Senate  to  advise  as 
to  the  making  of  treaties,  He  had  been  present  during  all  the  delihcra- 
tions  of  that  Convention;  he  was  president  of  the  Convention  which 
made  the  Constiimion;  he  had  heard  aH  the  deliberations;  he  had 
doubtless  in  persona!  inten-icws  canvassed  this  matter  and  discussed 
it  with  members  of  the  Convention,  and  the  fact  that  he  met  personally 
with  the  Senate,  the  fact  that  he  conferred  personally  with  the  Senate] 
as  to  the  propriety  of  making  treaties  before  attempting  to  negotiate  them, 
show  what  he  understood  lo  be  (he  intention  of  the  Convention  —  that 
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e  should  be  not  simply  th?  body  to  say  yes  or  no  to  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  proposed  a  treaty,  but  thai  the  Senate  should  be  the  ad- 
\T5er  o(  the  President  whether  he  should  attempt  to  ncgoiiate  a  treaty. 
Wfiat  possible  doubt  can  there  be  under  such  circunstaiices  as  in  what 
was  his  understanding  uf  the  purjiose  and  tntendon  of  those  who  framed 
the  Coostilution  ?  And  what  possible  doubt  can  there  be  that  his  under- 
standiog  was  corrKt  ? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  tliat  practice  has  been  abandoned,  so 
far  as  ronrems  the  President  coming  in  person  to  sit  in  a  chair  on  the 
right  lif  the  presiding  officer  to  confer  with  members  o(  the  Senate,  as 
cjur  rules  slUl  provide  he  shall  do  shoutd  he  come  here  personally,  show- 
ing we  recognize  the  propriety  of  his  coming  and  his  right  to  come. 
But  nevertheless  during  my  official  term  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
Pcttirlenis  and  Secretaries  of  State  to  confer  with  Senators  as  to  the 
propriety  of  negotiating  or  attempting  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 

1  know  in  my  own  experience  thai  it  was  the  frequent  practice  of 
Secretary'  Hay.  not  simply  after  a  proposed  treaty  had  been  negotiated, 
Iwjl  boforc  he  had  ever  conferred  with  the  representatives  of  the  foreign 
[»«er,  to  seek  to  have  conferences  with  Senators  to  know  what  they 
thiJUghi  of  such  and  such  a  proposition;  and,  if  the  suhject-malter  was 
1  ripipcr  matter  for  negotiation,  what  Senators  thought  as  to  certain 
piDvisions;  and  he  advised  with  them  as  to  what  provisions  should  be 
inrorporaled, 

1  recoUect  two  treaties  in  particular.  One  is  the  general  arbitration 
treaty.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  conferred  with  all  Senators,  but  I 
ihint  he  did.  I  think  he  conferred  with  every  Senator  in  lhi.s  Chamber, 
tilhcr  in  writing  or  in  person,  as  to  the  general  arbitration  (reaty.  He 
cenmljf  conferred  with  me. 
Mr.  Spoomer.     Who  did? 

Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  Hay.  He  certainly  tonfcrred  with  me,  not  only 
ODctbuI  several  times,  and  I  presume  he  did  the  same  with  other  Sena- 
Hifi,  not  simply  as  to  the  question  whether  a  treaty  should  be  negotiated, 
l«itas  to  what  provisions  should  be  incor[xiraI«l  in  it.  I  am  sorry  to 
nyihat  while  agreeing  with  the  purpose  in  '.■iew  I  could  not  agree  with 
Sfflie  of  the  provisions  incorporated  in  that  particular  treaty,  and  he 
Knt  on  and  the  treaty  was  formulated  with  which  in  all  particulars  I 
dill  not  agree.  But  I  am  simply  speaking  of  the  faict  that  he  conferred 
"ift  Senators  before  he  formulated  a  treaty,  not  simply  before  the 
ffwidenl  sent  it  here,  nol  simply  before  it  was  negotiated  with  Sir  Mortl- 
Durand  and  the  ambassadors  of  other  countries,  but  before  it  had 
formulated. 
,  u£  to  another,  I  recoiled  distinctly  the  Alaskan  treaty.  Time 
»ftrr  lime  and  lime  after  tinD«  Mr.  Hay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  con- 
'*fTcd  wiih  Senators,  and,  I  presume,  with  all  the  Senators,  as  to  the 
I'fcpfiely  nf  endeavoring  to  make  that  treaty  and  as  to  the  various  pro- 
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visions  which  should  be  incorporated  tn  it,  recogni^ng  the  delicacy  of 
the  situation,  and  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  were  well  understood  by 
members  of  the  Senate  and  approved  by  members  of  the  Senate  before 
it  was  ever  formulated  and  submitted  to  Sir'Michael  Herbert. 

But  what  was  Mr.  Hay  doing  in  all  that  time?  Was  he  carrying  out 
the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution?  Was  he  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  high  duty  ?  Was  he  availing  himself  of  a  valuable  instru- 
mentality, or  was  he  simply  engaged  in  the  interchange  of  politeness? 

Mr.  Spooner.  A^^U  the  Senator  permit  me  to  make  an  inquiry  of 
him? 

Mr.  Bacon.     Wth  pleasure. 

Mr.  Spooner.  Does  the  Senator  conceive  of  no  distinction  between 
consultation  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  he  so  wills  it,  with  Senators, 
and  the  participation  of  the  Senate,  as  a  body,  the  thing  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  as  a  part  of  the  negotiating  power? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Senator  leads  me  to  remark  what  I  said  to  a  Sena- 
tor yesteiday,  that  the  Senator's  mind  necessarily  works  more  rapidly 
than  another  man's  tongue  can.  The  Senator  is  simply  anticipating 
what  I  vras  coming  to  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Spooner.     That  is  a  high  tribute  to  my  intelligence. 

Mr.  Bacon.  On  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  a  tribute  to  me,  that  the 
logical  sequence  of  the  question  is  directiy  where  the  Senator  put  it, 
and  that  1  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  going  straight  in  that  direction. 
So  I  can  take  it  as  a  compliment  to  myself. 

I  will,  however,  now  take  the  subject  which  I  was  about  to  discuss 
otherwise,  just  in  the  form  in  which  the  Senator  puts  it,  because  it  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  which  I  had  intended. 

The  Senator  asked  me  this  question:  Do  I  draw  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  voluntary  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  endeavoring  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  or  of  myself  and  the  act  of  the  Senate  see- 
ing —  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  correctiy  quoting  him ;  if  not,  the 
Senator  can  correct  me  —  to  proffer  to  the  State  Department  or  to  the 
President  advice  unasked?    Is  that  the  question? 

Mr.  Spooner.     Well,  yes ;  substantially  — 

Mr.  Bacon.     That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Spooner.  Although  I  want  the  Senator  to  understand  that  I 
have  not  questioned  the  right  of  the  Senate  — 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  know;  but  the  Senator  asked  me  a  question.  Let  us 
discuss  that  afterwards. 

Mr.  Spooner,     To  offer  its  advice,  either  in  public  or  in  private. 
-    Mr.  Bacon.     I  do  not  understand  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  Spooner.  The  question  I  put  to  the  Senator  was  this;  If  he 
did  not  recognize  a  distinction,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  matter  of  con- 
stitutional power,  between  the  President  —  leave  out  the  Secretary  <£ 
State  —  asking  individual  Senators  their  judgment  as  to  a  proposed- 
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treaty,  and  his  inviting  [he  Senate  as  a  body,  or  individual  Senators 
volunteering  lo  the  President  ih-eir  advice  as  to  a  proposed  aegotialion, 
aad  the  action  of  the  body  as  a  body  volunteering  their  advice,  espedally 
if  they  asserted  the  right  to  do  sm  ? 

Mr.  Bacon,     Well,  I  will  answer  the  Senator  definitely.     I  do  not 
recognize  the  dislinclion,  and  I  will  tell  him  the  reason  why. 

When  the  President  ar  the  Secretary  of  State  either  —  say,  the  Presi- 
dent, to  aimplity  it  —  asks  a  Senator  what  he  thinks  about  the  proposi- 
tbn  to  negotiate  such  iind  such  a  treaty,  and  what  he  thinks  as  to  the 
specific  teims  to  be  incorporated  in  that  treaty,  he  dues  not  ask  that 
Senator  that  question  as  he  asks  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Smith,  whom  he 
happens  to  meet  upon  the  Avenue,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  advice  and   assistance  from  a  man   in   whose  intellectual 
processes  and  capacity  he  has  contldencc,  but  he  asks  him  because  uf 
the  fact  that  the  Conslilulion  u{  the  United  States  makes  the  Senator 
his  adviser,  his  constitutional,  official  adviser  and  counselor  in  the  awak- 
ing n!  treaties. 

Now,  Mr  PresideJit,  if  that  is  true,  is  that  advice  something  which 
lie  President  has  ctclusiveEy  within  His  control?  Is  It  something  which 
he  can  ask,  and  which  he  alone  can  get  the  benefit  of  in  case  he  docs 
Mk.  or  b  it  a  great  constitutioitat  pruvisioit  which  makes  it  a  reciprocal 
right  for  a  common  benefit? 

Can  it  be  said  that  while  it  is  proper  for  Senators  or  the  Senate  to 
Wspotid  when  advice  is  asked,  it  is  improper,  under  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision, tn  volunteer  such  advice?  It  is  undoiibiedly  true  that  the  Presi- 
dent aionc  determines  whether  he  will  approve  and  act  upon  the  advice 
'>llhe  Senate,  just  as  the  Senate  determines  whether  it  will  or  will  not 
ifflirovc  a  proposed  treaty.  But  can  it  be  contended  that  the  Senate, 
uinnugh  the  constitutional  adviser  of  the  President,  can  only  give  ad- 
We  when  asked  for  it,  and  that  it  Is  an  intrusion  to  proffer  it  when  thus 
n«  asked  for  it?  Where  is  the  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  such 
mniefltion?  That  it  has  not  been  so  recognized  by  the  President  or  by 
the  Senate  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  frequently  happened  that 
rtsoluiions  have  frequently  been  passed  by  the  Senate  infonning  the 
Ptwident  (hat  the  Senate  would  approve  a  treaty  for  a  given  purpose. 
Can  it  tic  said  that  while  proper  to  thus  notify  the  President,  in  advance, 
«f  what  the  Senate  would  approve  in  a  treaty,  it  is  improper  to  notify 
him  also,  in  advance,  of  what  it  deprecates,  if  it  is  proposed  to  embody 
"  ill  a  treaty?  Can  it  be  proper  for  the  Senate  to  offer  advice  or  counsel 
to  (he  Prewdent  as  to  the  poilicy  or  impolicy  of  a  proposed  treaty,  and 
Mthciame  time  improper  to  ask  for  the  information  upon  which  to  base 
'urh  advice  or  counsel?  Where  is  the  logic  or  such  a  contention? 
^S.m,  can  it  be  proper  to  adNise  the  President  as  to  the  desirability 

t«"l  ^icy  of  negotiating  a  treaty  where  be  has  not  taken  any  action 
[cLwivt  ihtureto  and  where  the  suggestion  originates  with  the  Senate, 
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and  on  the  other  hand  be  improper  to  advise  him  of  the  undesirabllity 
and  impolicy,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  Senate,  in  s  case  where  it  is  reliably 
learned  through  other  sources  ihat  he  has  begun  to  lake  or  has  taken 
action  relative  thereto?  Where  docs  (he  Senate  get  power  to  amend  a 
treaty  if  its  authority  is  limited  to  consenting  to  what  the  President  has 
done?  When  the  Senate  has  amended  a  proposed  treaty  and  the  Presi- 
dent thereafter  submits  the  amendment  to  the  foreign  power  for  its  con- 
sideration, has  not  the  Senate  taken  part  in  the  negotiation  of  that 
treaty? 

If  the  conlenlion  b  correct  that  the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  the 
Senate  do  not  begin  until  the  proposed  treaty  is  sent  to  the  Senate,  then 
none  of  these  things  are  proper,  and  lo  make  an  inquiry  of  the  President 
relative  to  a  proposed  treaty  is  an  intrusion  upon  his  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion. If  the  contention  is  correct,  it  malters  not  what  may  be  the  well- 
understood  pierpose  of  an  Executive  in  negotiating  a  treaty  or  in  sending 
delegates  to  a  conference,  the  Senate  is  dumb  until  it  receives  a  pro- 
posed treaty.  It  may  be,  as  forcefully  suggested  by  (he  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Hale]  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  proceeding  tends  inevitably 
to  war,  and  yet  it  will  be  an  intrusion  fur  the  Senate  to  even  make  an  ■ 
inquiry  of  the  Executive  concerning  the  same.  I 

Again,  the  Executive  may,  without  ever  sending  any  proposed  treaty 
to  the  Senate,  continue  to  send  delegales   to   European  intemalionil 
political  cMfcrences.  and  in  time  practically  destroy  our  recognition  of 
the  long-csialjlished  doctrine  of  non-en tanglemcnl  by  us  in  such  dis- 
pules,    After  having  taten  an  active  part  by  our  delegates  in  the  Alge-  ■ 
dras  conference,  no  proposed  treaty  may  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  ■ 
Nor  is  that  all  In  sight.    We  are  told  in  the  press  despatches  that  Euro- 
pean questions  concerning  ihe  Balkan  Slates  are  again  becoming  acute;  ■ 
that  there  is  great  tension,  and  that  another  European  war  cloud  is  I 
gathering  in  the  East.     Doubdess  there  will  be  another  conference  to 
deal  with  that  situation  and  determine  the  relative  rights  and  powen 
of  the  war  lords  of  Europe.     To  that,  according  lo  the  new  doctrine,  it 
will  again  he  in  order  to  send  delegales  from  the  United  Slates.    And 
after  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference, 
again  no  proposed  treaty  may  be  sent  to  the  Senate.     And  although  in 
attending  each  of  these  conferences  by  our  delegates  tremendous  strides 
mil  have  been  taken  in  establishing  precedent's  and  in  destxoying  the  ■ 
doctrine  of  an  hundred  years  against  entanglements  in  European  inter>l 
national  dispules,  still  in  the  absence  of  any  proposed  treaty  submitted, 
the  Senate  must  be  dumb,  and  it  is  an  intrusion  to  even  make  an  inquiry 
of  the  President  in  the  interest  of  the  presen-ation  of  the  cherished  policies 
of  our  crtuntry.    Mr.  President,  I  can  not  subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine. 

It  seems  to  be  somewhat  remarkable  that  there  should  be  such  ex-i 
treme  sensitiveness  about  the  Senate  assuming  lo  advise  as  to  the  "  nego-j 
tiation"  of  a.  treaty,  when  It  seems  to  be  entirely  proper  for  "advice"! 
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ito  be  pvfeQ  by  the  President  to  Senators  as  to  how  they  should  vote  on 
the  question  of  ihe  ratification  of  a  treaty. 

Mr.  Spooneb,     If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  does  he  think  if  the 

President  asked  a  Scnalor's  advkc  as  tu  whether  a  treaty  should  be  nego- 

liaied  or  not,  the  Senator  is  under  .any  const iluti-onal  duty  to  give  it,  or 

■  VDuld  be  committing  a  breach  of  Senatorial  duty  if  he  declined  to  advise 

Kin  advance? 

I     Mr.  Bacon.     If  the  Senator  declined? 

W     Mr.  Sk>oneb.     If  the  Setiator  declined.     The  Senator  speaks  of 
m  rrciprocal  rights.     He  says  the  President  liiis  the  right  to  ask  a  Senator 
for  his  adi'ice  as  to  whether  any  foreign  policy  shall  or  shall  not  be  pur- 
sued in  the  matter  of  ncguti^ling  a  irt-iHy..   To  test  that,  does  the  Senator 
think  If  the  President  has  a  right  to  ask  it  — 
Mr.  Bacon.     Ask  ihe  question  now. 

Sir.  Spoonbr.    The  Senator,  I  should  thii^k,  ought  to  have  a  recip- 
well  duty  to  answer. 
Mr.  Bacon,    I  think  so,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Spooner.  Does  the  Senator  think  the  Senator  is  obliged  to 
inawer'? 

Mr  Bacqn.  Undoubtedly  he  may  not  be  able  to  give  it.  He  may 
ay.  "1  have  not  the  infoimation;  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind."  But 
forthe  Senator  to  say,  "  I  have  an  opinion,  but  I  will  not  give  it  to  you," 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  contravention  of  his  constitution  a!  duty. 
Therf  is  but  one  possible  ground  upon  which  a  Senator  could  base  any 
fuch  refusal,  and  that  is,  if  he  were  to  say  (and  I  du  not  think  he  would 
!» correct  ir  that),  "I  recognize  that  this  is  an  act  which  should  be  per- 
tormed  by  the  Senate  as  an  oi^anized  body  and  not  by  myself  in  my 
official  imli\-idua]  capacity,  and  therefore  I  decline  to  give  any  indi- 
i^dual  Opinion."  That  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  he  could  put 
it  iaA  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  correct  ground. 

Mr.  SpotiNER.     Would  it  not  be  an  eminently  proper  and  wise  ground 
fotlbc  Senator  to  take  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  his  independent 
iu^nient  on  the  question  as  to  whether  a  treaty  should  be  ratified  or  not 
bythe  Senate  after  it  had  been  negotiated  and  submitted  to  the  Senate? 
Mi.  Bacon.     I  isk  the  Senator  Lo  please  repeat  his  question. 
Mi.  5kkjx£R.     Would  it  not  he  entirely  proper  and  wise  and  almost 
idiity  for  a  Senator  lo  say,  "I  detline  to  commit  myself  as  a  Senator  in 
Idvsnre  In  a  proposed  treaty.    I  prefer  to  wail  until  the  power  of  ncgo 
Mon,  which  the  Constitution  lodges  in  the  President,  shail  have  been 
put  forth  and  the  Senate  is  in  jxjssession  of  the  instrument,  so  that  I 
un  read  it.  study  it,  have  the  advantage  of  debate  upon  it  among  my 
usofialcs,  and  than  give  Ifi  it  the  independent  judgment  to  which  the 
P»pk  are  entitled  from  every  Senator?" 

1  diuhl  myself,  and  I  have  had  some  experience,  the  wisdom  of  a 
Scmtrji  commilling  himself  blindly  to  a  foreiign  policy,  to  end  in  the 
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negotiation  of  a  Ireaty,  to  find  himself  later,  when  the  negotiation  is 
ended  and  the  document  ia  laid  before  the  Senate,  halfway  (which  with 
an  honorable  man  means  a  great  way)  committed,  and  committed  tcxi 
early  and  too  hastily. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Senator  asks  me  the  abstract  question  whether  or 
not  I  consider  it  to  be  the  constitutional  duty  of  a  Senator  to  give  ad- 
vice lo  the  President  aa  to  the  propriety  of  the  making  of  a  treaty  before 
it  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate.  I  answer  in  the  afhrmative.  The  Senator 
goes  an  to  say  that  no  Senator  ought  to  give  blindly  his  advice.  I  quite 
E^ree  with  him,  as  I  have  inlimated  before.  A  Senator  may  decline  to 
give  the  advice  upon  the  ground  that  he  has  not  had  the  proper  time  for 
mating  up  his  mind  satisfactorily  to  himself,  or  for  other  good  reason. 

But,  Mr.  President,  adv-ice  means  also  ctmnsel.  Advice  means  more 
than  giving  simply  the  statement  of  what  the  Senator  thinks  ought  to 
be  done.  It  means  counsel;  and,  therefore,  while  the  Senator  might 
say  to  the  President,  "  I  am  not  in  a.  position  to  make  up  my  mind  defi- 
nitely as  to  what  ought  to  he  done,"  the  President  would  then  proceed 
to  counsel  with  him  and  suggest  such  and  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
and  such  and  such  remedies  which  might  be  applied,  with  a  view  to 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  would  be  the  pr(iper  thing  to  do. 
Then,  I  say  if  the  Setiator  would  turn  his  back  on  the  President  and 
say,  "I  decline  to  counsel  with  you  or  to  hear  your  suggestion  or  to  con- 
fer with  you  as  to  what  is  the  proper  thing  lo  be  done,"  while,  of  course, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  conscience  for  each  Senator,  from  my  point  of 
view  the  Senator  would  be  derelict  In  so  doing. 

Now,  Mr,  Pr^ident,  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  had  fully 
answered  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Spooner] 
or  not.  He  is  present,  and  if  I  have  mot,  I  hope  he  will  call  my  attention 
to  it.  My  attention  has  been  so  diverted  I  am  really  not  cenain  whether 
I  completely  replied  to  his  interrogatory.  But  before  leaving  it  I  wish 
to  say  in  a  general  way  that  according  to  my  view  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  of  the  duty  of  the  President,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  it  is 
a  reciprocal  and  a  common  duty,  one  in  which  each  has  the  advantage 
of  the  services  of  the  other,  one  in  which  there  is,  perhaps,  no  compul- 
sion, one  in  which  each  can  defeat  the  work  of  the  other,  one  in  which 
the  cooperation  and  combination  of  the  two  from  the  inception  to  the 
end  is  necessary  in  order  to  fully  comply  with  the  intention  and  de^gn 
of  the  Constitution  makers  in  this  regard. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  in  order  to  accentuate  and  emphaMze 
the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  sal  away  up  on  a  pedestal 
above  us  in  aU  malteis  which  related  to  treaty  making,  except  the  simple 
mailer,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  of  "tatification,"  because  he  trans- 
lates the  words  "advice  and  consent"  as  meaning  in  the  common  par- 
lance "ratification,"  the  Senator,  I  say,  in  order  to  emphasize  that  fact. 
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further,  and  in  tfie  clauses  oi  his  speech  which  I  have  already  read 
he  puts  up  as  ihe  supreme  power,  the  supreme  controller  in  a!l  foreign 
aiFaire,  the  President  of  the  United  States.     The  President,  according 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin^  in  all  of  our  foreign  affairs  is  supreme. 
And,  Mr.  President,  he  lays  dawn  the  pryposition  with  much  emphasis, 
and  says  that  that  is  —  I  am  not  queuing  the  words  now,  but  the  sub- 
sl&nce  —  practically  conceded  by  every  man  who  has  ever  studied  the 
Constitution.    He  asserts  this  so  broadly  and  so  eraphaticaliy  thai  for 
one  to  assert  the  contrary  is  to  recognize  in  advance  that  in  so  doing 
he.  according  to  the  Senator,  puts  himself  out  of  th*  pale  and  class  of 
reputable  lawyers.     Yet,  Mr.  President,  at  Ihe  risk  of  being  thus  de- 
barred, I  want  Eo  analyze  a  little  bit  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution with  reference  to  foreign  affairs,  and  see  whether  they  rest 
with  the  President  alone  or  whether,  in  the  main,  the}-  rest  with  Con- 
gress, and  with  the  Senate  in  conjunction  with  the  President. 

U  U  true,  Mr.  Prudent,  that  in  the  countries  antedating  our  Gov- 

errmcnl  the  executive,  who  was  almost   universally  a  king  —  I  believe 

little  Swit2eTland  was  the  only  cKception  at  that  time,  and  I  aih  not 

Sure  that  it  was  at  that  time,  because  it  has  had  varying  fortunes,  and 

I  have  forgotten  whether  at  that  particular  time  it  was  a  republic  or 

not  —  but  almost  universally  the  executive  of  a  nation  was  a  king,  and 

bedid  have,  among  other  kingly  powers,  all  control  over  foreign  affairs. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  our  Constitution  came  to  be  framed  there  was 

particularly  and  definitely  withheld  from  the  executive  every  important 

foreign  function,  according  tu  my  \iew  of  it.    1  know  in  one  particular 

the  Senator  differs  from  me,  but  in  all  others  he  will  agree.     It  took 

i»ay  (torn  the  Executive,  with  the  exception  of  the  treaty-making  power, 

ill  [lower  over  foreign  aflairs.    It  made  him,  in  the  lanKuitge  the  Senator 

used  the  other  day,  Ihe  organ  of  intercommunication  with  foreign  nations. 

llaiade  Kim  the  spokesmati  for  the  Government.    It  made  him  the  per- 

swito  discuss  with  foreign  governments,  to  make  demands,  if  you  please. 

Ml  foreign  governments,  to  guard  so  far  as  watchfulness  goes,  the  in- 

inat  of  i>ur  country  and  of  our  citizens  in  foreign  lands.     But  when  it 

'iimc  to  arlion,  when  It  tame  to  the  power  tu  do  anything,  that  [jowcr 

Li  expressly  conferred  upon  Congress,  or  upon  Ihe  President  in  con- 

liuictioit  with  Ihe  Senate. 

What  is  the  most  important  of  all  foreign  relations?  Why,  the  most 
iin(K>tUnt  of  all  foreign  relations  is  the  relation  of  peace  and  war.  Can 
(he  IVcadenl  declare  war?  Can  the  President  prevent  a  declaration  of 
wr?  The  President  not  only  can  not  declare  war,  and  it  is  not  only 
twfefred  in  terms  upon  Congress,  but  even  if  the  President  should  be 
^^jiwd  to  a  proposed  war,  two-thirds  of  each  Branch  can  declare  war. 
It  Would  not  require  his  approval.  There  is  the  most  important  of  all 
lortign  rebtiotis.     It  does  not  belong  to  the  President.     Nor  can  the 
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President  alone  make  peace.    He  can  only  do  so  with  the  cooperalioa 
of  ihe  Senate. 

Tlie  ciuestlon  of  commerce  is  certainly  an  important  matter  of  rela- 
tion between  two  countries,  and  yet  the  President  has  no  power  over 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  The  power  to  reguJatc  ci.>mnierce  is 
not  simply  withheld  ffom  the  President,  but  it  is  expressly  conferred 
upon  Congress;  atid  the  subsidiary  question  as  to  what  shall  be  the 
terms  upon  which  (he  merchandise  of  a  foreign  country  shall  come  to 
this  country  is  a  question  largely  important  in  foreign  relations,  and 
is  one  over  which  the  President  of  the  United  Statea  has  no  power.  It 
belongs,  under  the  Constilution,  to  the  lainnaking  power;  and  that 
lawmaking  power  can  be  exercised  by  Congress  not  only  without  the 
consent  of  the  President,  but  over  his  objection. 

The  terms  upon  which  foreign  ships  shall  he  allowed  to  enter  our 
ports  or  do  business  vAlh  us  is  an  important  one  in  our  foreign  relations, 
but  the  power  to  fix  and  determine  them  is  altogether  with  Congress. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  citizens  of  another  country  shall 
be  allowed  to  come  to  this  country,  and  if  so,  upon  what  terms,  is  an 
important  question  of  foreign  relations;  and  yet  ihe  President  has  no 
power  to  control  it.  It  is  a  question  exclusively  within  Ihe  lawmaking 
power.  The  question  whether  this  country  will  permit  any  tj(  a  certain 
nationality  to  come  at  all  to  this  country  is  a  question  not  Yp^^h  the  Presi- 
dent, but  a  question  with  the  lawmaking  power. 

Nay,  sir,  the  question  whether  this  Government  will  hold  any  rela- 
tions with  a  foreign  country  is  a  question  with  Congress.  Il  is  entirely 
within  the  competency  of  Congre^  to  pass  a  law  that  no  citizen  of  a 
given  country  shall  come  to  this  country,  that  no  goods  shall  be  received 
from  it,  that  no  merchandise  shall  go  from  this  country  to  it,  that  no 
letters  shall  come  from  it,  that  there  shsl!  be  no  intercommunication  of 
ajiy  kind  whatever.    Who  doubts  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  so? 

In  other  words,  it  is  within  the  pfjwerof  Congress  to  absolutely  sunder 
the  relations  between  this  country  and  any  given  foreign  country,  V\'hea 
that  is  said  the  whole  thing  is  said;  when  that  is  said  the  whole  argu- 
ment is  exhausted  as  to  where  rests  the  supreme  power  in  foreign  afialis^ 
because  the  whole  must  include  every  part.  If  it  is  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  absolutely  sunder  all  relations  of  every  kind,  commer- 
cial, social,  p<ihtical,  diplomatic,  and  of  every  other  nature,  it  is  certainly 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  and  control  every  qucsti<)ii  sub- 
sidiary to  that  and  included  within  it.  Congress  and  not  ihe  President  J 
is  supreme  under  the  Constitution  in  the  control  of  our  foreign  affairs,       m 

Now,  Mr.  President^  there  is  but  one  question  about  which  there  b 
even  any  controversy  as  to  the  power  of  the  President  over  foreign  rela- _ 
tions,  and  that  is  the  one  about  which  the  Senator  and  myself  bavffW 
differed  for  years,  and  almut  which  I  presume  we  will  continue  to  differ. 
It  is  as  to  the  right  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  to  hnally  recog- 
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uize  or  finally  refuse  to  recognize  the  independence  of  a  revolutionary 
01  rebellious  country. 

Of  course,  time  does  not  permit  me  now  to  discuss  that  question  at 
length.     I  have  heretofore  discussed  it  in  the  Senate,  and  while  I  am 
not  veiy  fond  of  labor,  if  the  time  shall  ever  come  when  that  question 
is  per  se  discussed,  1   shall  endeavor  to  lake  my  part  in  it,  for  it  is  a  most 
intereating  and  important  question.    1 1  is  a  matter  to  me  of  the  strongest 
and  most  absolute  conii-iction  as  a  legal  proposifion.     Oi  course,  1  do 
nut  question  at  all  that  where  it  is  a  question  as  to  what  is  the  de  farlo 
|Q\-cmment  in  a  fully  independent  country,  that  is  a  question  which  is 
l^rai-lically  detennineti  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  in  the 
rccognition  of  diplomatic  relations,  but  where  a  country  is  in  a  condition 
(rf  rebellion,  which  has  asserted  its  independence  and  is  endeavorinir  to 
Btiblish  its  independence,  and  where  the  parent  country  is  denying  its 
indrpendence  and  is  by  the  force   of  arms  endea^'^ring  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  or  the  insurrection,  lo  say  that  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  solely  and  alone  can  determine  finally  that  question  for  this  coun- 
try, and  that  Congress  has  no  power  over  it,  is  a  matter  lo  me  absolutely 
rilhout  the  domain  of  logic.    I  say  in  every  act  of  thai  kind,  the  supreme 
power,  the  final  power  of  decision,  is  with  Congress,  the  lawmaking 
power,  and  whatever  is  done  by  the  executive  department  in  that  regard 
B  necessarily  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  and  reversal  of  the 
hnmaking  power. 

Why,  Mr  President,  we  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  a  province  of 
llussia  some  month  or  two  ago  rebelled  and  set  up  an  independent  gov- 
wunent,  or.  rather,  professed  to  do  so.  We  have  heard  nothing  of  it 
lately.  I  presume  it  has  been  suppressed.  Suppose  in  a  case  of  that 
lind,  not  this  President,  but  any  President,  had  taken  upon  himself  lo 
w,  "1  recognize  that  jjronnce  as  an  independent  government."  To 
(him  that  that  would  have  been  a  final,  conclusive  act  on  the  part  of 
the  r.ovemment  of  the  United  Stales,  and  that  Congress  would  in  such 
ase  have  no  right  or  power  to  reverse  the  decision  and  save  the  country 
liwi  war  with  Russia,  is  something  to  me,  I  say,  beyond  the  possibility 
timmprehension.  But  I  will  not  go  into  that  argument  now,  because 
1  iinow  I  would  necessarily  enter  upon  a  field  which  in  itself  would  be 
Ur^r  really,  or  as  large,  as  the  main  one  upon  which  I  am  now  engaged 
10  ttoK  dl&'ossion. 
Mr.  S]-»iONER.  Will  (he  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question  ? 
The  PHMSiniNC  Officek  (Mr.  McCumber  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Soiilor  from  Georgia  j'ield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 
Mr.  Bacon.     Certainly. 

Mr,  Skwnek.  The  Constitution  gives  to  the  President  the  power 
■tncove  ambassadors  and  ministers.  Does  the  Senator  think  Ihat  the 
Wiua  »if  ilic-  President  in  the  exercise  of  that  function  is  subject  to  the 
roistrol  of  CongrKsi^ 
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Mr.  Bacon,  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  that  Con- 
gress, in  such  a  case  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  could  pass  a  law  and 
send  that  ambassador  back  lo  the  country  from  which  he  came. 

Mr.  Spoonek-  What  sort  of  a  law  would  that  be  i'  I  am  not  talking 
now  aljnul  dctlaring  war  or  severing  diplomatic  relatiooa. 

Mr.  Bacon.     It  can  be  done  that  way. 

Mr.  Spooner.  What  sort  of  ao  act  would  be  that  instruction  to  the 
President  to  send  the  ambassador  back? 

Mr.  Bacon.     I  do  not  suppose  that  the  President  would  need  any_ 
instruction  more  than  the  law. 

Mr.  Spoonter.    But  what  law? 

Mr.  Bacon.    The  act  — 

Mr.  SpooPtER.     What  form  of  law? 

Mr.  Bacon.     The  act  which  should  be  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Spooneb.    What  wtiuld  be  the  form  of  such  a  law  in  a  general  _ 
way? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Simply  tu  say  we  would  not  have  an  ambassador  at 
all  from  that  counlrvt  because  we  did  not  recognize  It  aS  an  independent 
country.  That  Is  the  act  of  Congress  I  have  in  mind  when  I  say  it 
would  control  the  President  and  reverse  his  decision  recognizing  that 
province  as  an  independent  nation.  ^ 

Now.  as  t«  whether  or  not  Congress  should  say  to  the  President  of " 
the  Uniled  States,  Vou  must  not  receive  John  Jones,  or  William  Smith, 
or  any  other  particular  man  from  any  particular  country.     Of  course  ■ 
nobody  contenrls  Congress  could  do  that.    That  is  not  the  question  at  I 
all.     ll  is  the  question  whether  in  the  case  where  a  country,  or  part  of 
a  country  in  rebellion  to  the  mother  counlr>'  sets  up  a  professed  or  pre- 
tended  independent   government    and   sends   an    ambassador   to    this 
country,  the  retCptiotl  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  that 
ambassador  is  a  conclusive  and  final  determinarion  on  the  part  of  the] 
Government  of  the   United   Stales  that  henceforth  there  shail  be  nol 
question  hut  what  that  is  an  Independent  country  so  far  as  the  recog-J 
nidon  of  thb  country  is  contcmed.     My  reply  to  the  Senator  is  that 
if  such  an  ambassador  were  sent,  Congress  would  have  it  within  it 
power  to  pass  a  law  that  it  would  not  recognize  that  country  as  an  in-' 
dependent  country',  and  that  it  would  continue  as  in  the  past  lo  recog- 
nize it  as  a  part  of  Russia,  for  instance,  and  when  that  law  was  passed 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  ^ve  that  ambassadw  his  pass- 
ports and  no  longer  recognize  him  or  any  other  aa  an  ambassador  (ror 
that  pretended  government. 

******** 

Mr.  Bacon.    Compared    to    this    great   array    of   sovereign    powers 

grant'pd  to  Congress,  those  conferred  iipon  the  President  present  a  most 

striliing  contrast.    He  is  clothed  with  the  great  power  and  rcs]K]nsibilitji 

of  the  execution  of  the  laws,  but  beyond  this  the  only  prerogative  of  sov* 
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errignly  with  which  he  is  exclusively  invested  is  the  pardoning  power,  and 
Ht^'vu  thai  is  denied  to  him  in  cases  oi  impeachment  by  the  House  and 
"ton^icUon  by  the  Senate. 

We  have  passed  by  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  period  in  the 
histoid'  of  our  race  when  one  raan  could  assume  and  cxemse  the  power 
1o  delermine.  independently  of  the  legislative  departmenl,  what  should 
be,  «ven  in  part,  the  laws  of  the  Government,    The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stilulion  stood  nearer  by  a  hundred  years  than  we  do  to  the  time  when  a 
K-ing  sought  to  rule  without  Parliament  and  in  defiance  of  Parliament; 
when  be  sought  (o  take  to  himself  all  the  powers  tif  government  and  set  at 
niught  the  laws  of  the  country's  constitutional  legislators.    The   great 
L  ind  vise  men  who  framed  our  fundamenlal  law  stood  in  the  century  next 
■  removed  frum  that  which  had  witnessed  the  culmination  of  that  great 
I      MTuggle  from  the  events  of  which  Ihey  gathered  the  lesson  that  the  ma- 
terial interests  and  the  liberties  of  a  people  are  safest  when  the  great 
powers  of  government  arc  lodged  not  in  the  conlrol  of  one  man,  of  what- 
trer  title  nr  orCce,  but  in  the  hands  of  their  elected  representatives. 

They  had  [earned  from  it  that  one  man  invested  with  such  powers 
sfis  quick  to  consider  his  own  fortunes  and  the  fortunes  nf  his  favorites  of 
more  consequence  than  the  prosperity  of  (he  whole  people.  They  were 
Isu^ht  hy  that  history  to  fear  that  one  so  girt  with  power  would  grow 
ptil  in  his  own  conceit;  that  he  would  attempt  to  draw  to  himself  all 
tbe  authority  of  Government,  and  that  not  only  one  bom  to  the  kinf;ly 
offiit,  but  also  one  who  held  hut  temporarily  the  elective  office  of  Presi- 
^m   ilcnt,  might  come  to  think  himself  compassed  with  —' 


The  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king. 


While  they  hoped  thai  only  good  and  wise  men  would  be  chosen  to  that 
high  office,  they  forgot  not  the  frailties  of  the  weak  nor  the  grasping  ambi- 
tions of  the  strong.  They  guarded  against  the  worst.  They  designed 
lial  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  Executive  the  Government  should  not  fail, 
ind  that  in  the  bands  of  one  strong,  self-willed,  and  ambitious  there 
timii  not  be  imperiled  the  free  institutions  which  they  sought  to  estab- 
IJsi.  Therefore,  while  they  created  a  great  and  noble  office,  one  within 
iti  lejjitimatc  sphere  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all  the  earth,  they  de- 
'ipitd  that  its  greatness  and  nobility  should  not  (.^insist  in  the  arbitrary 
poitere  of  the  kingly  ofljce. 

Thcgreatnessof  the  Presidential  office  does  not  consist  in  his  will  being 
'ho  law  to  So,ooo,oco  people,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  President  in  himself 
l>moini(ifs  the  will  of  a  great  and  free  people  as  that  will  is  expressed  by 
^lon  through  another  department  of  tlie  Government.  No  man  can 
'hW  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  to  that  end,  while  they  invested  the 
Praidcnt  with  all  the  great  dignity  and  power  of  the  Executive  ofiGce, 
ihej  urefully  withheld  from  him  the  grant  of  the  powers  of  sover- 
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eignty.     Every  power  given  lo  him  was  most  carefully  restricted  and 
guarded. 

While  they  gave  him  the  power  of  the  veto,  they  gave  the  Congress  the 
power  to  override  his  veto  Ly  a  two-ihirds  vole  of  each  House. 

While  they  gave  him  the  power  lo  make  treaties  with  foreign  nations, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  ihey  refused  to  him  the  power  to 
make  such  Ireaties  without  their  sanction. 

They  gave  him  power  lo  piirdon  those  convicted  of  crime,  but  denied 
to  him  the  power  to  pardon  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

They  gave  him.  the  power  to  appoint  3!!  civil  officers,  but  except  teni- 
porariJy,  when  Congress  is  not  in  session,  such  appointments  are  of  no 
validity  until  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

They  made  him  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  Ihey 
left  it  lo  Congress  to  determine  what  should  be  the  she  and  constitution 
of  Ihe  Army  and  Navy,  and  whether  there  should  be  any  Army  and  Navy. 
They  denied  him  the  power  to  appoint  a  single  ofbcer  of  either  the  Army 
or  the  Navy,  from  the  commanding  officers  to  the  lowest  subalterns,  un- 
less each  of  suth  appointments  should  receive  the  co-ntjrmation  of'the 
Senate.  They  gave  him  no  power  to  equip  and  maintain  either  Army  or 
Navj-  for  a  day.  They  gave  him  no  power  to  make  war,  nor  can  he  of 
himself  conclude  peace.  The  p»wer  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is  denied  to  him  and  is  expressly 
conferred  upon  Congress.  It  Is  eiident  that  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Na^y  he  is  but  the  Executive  arm,  and  that  in  that  capacity 
he  h  himself,  in  every  detail  and  particular,  subject  to  the  commands  of 
the  lawmaking  power. 

Finally,  they  made  the  Chief  Executive,  as  weU  as  every  other  civil  j 
officer,  from  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  most  obscure  civil  official, 
subject  to  trial  and  removal  from  office,  without  appeal,  upon  impeach- 
ment by  the  House  and  conviction  by  the  Senate  —  a  power,  in  much  | 
conservatism  and  ivisdom,  but  seldom  exercised,  but  nevertheless  a  fx>wer, 
resting  as  it  does,  without  defined  limits  as  to  what  shall  lie  dieemed  a  high 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  almost  exclusively  in  the  discretion  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  which  is  the  great  safeguard  against  encroachment  and  offi- 
cial misconduct.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  notlo  be  disguised  that  the  actual  exercise  offl 
power  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  in  this  day  far  exceeds  ^ 
the  bounds  originally  contemplated  for  it  by  the  Constitution.    The  cor- 
respondence in  relative  position  of  a  president  in  a  republic,  and  of  a  king 
in  a  monarchy;   the  glamour  of  a  great  office  in  which  one  man  among 
80,000,00a  is  chosen  as,  the  sole  head  of  a  great  department  of  the  Gov-  ■ 
emment,  while  in  the  other  departments  the  honors  are  divided  among" 
many,  the  gigantic  measure  of  patronage  and  removal,  where  he  seems 
to  have  unlimited  power  to  bestow,  or  to  withhold,  or  to  take  away  — 
these  and  other  influences  combine  to  elevate  in  the  popular  mind  the 
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prerogatives  of  the  President  far  above  the  point  designed  for  them  in  the 
'  Const]  tuticio. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  Eugland,  n  monarchy,  the  constant 
progress  has  been  toward  restraint  of  executive  power  and  the  enliirge- 
metit  of  the  power  o£  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govemmenl,  until 
now  pracdcaUy  all  polilical  power  is  in  the  control  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  It  b  a  fatt  still  mure  remaikablic  that  in  the 
United  States,  designed  distinctively  as  a  represt'titalive  republic,  there 
hai  been  a  no  IftSS  steady  pri.i||;res5  in  the  direction  t>f  the  absorplion  of 
power  by  the  Executive  and  of  ils  practical  surrender  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  Senalors  are  concerned  and  solicitous  about  the  aHeg;ed 
encroachment  of  the  lefdslalivc  branch,  or  of  the  Senate  in  its  executive 
capacit>'.  up<in  the  powers  of  the  F.xccutive:  hut  ii  seems  to  me  there  is 
ver)'  niuch  more  reason  why  ihey  should  he  conceTred  about  the  invasion 
by  the  eieculive  department  of  the  power  conferred  in  the  very  first  sen- 
tence of  the  Conititution  of  ihe  United  Stales.  What  is  that  first  sen- 
tatct,  found  in  Article  I,  section  ( ? 

All  li^latjve  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
J       Veiled  Slates,  which  shall  consist  of  a.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

^L  Mr.  Beveridge.    Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt  him  right 
■toe? 

^F^Tlie  VtCE-PRESiPENT.    Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  the 
H  Sennior  from  Indiana? 

"     Mr.  Bacon.    I  will  j/ield;   but  I  want  to  comment  upon  wliat  I  have 
jun  read. 

^[^  Beveridge.    It  Is  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
I       ihe  6Rt  section  of  Article  a  of  the  Constitution,  which  says  that  — 
I, 

The  fzecutive  power  shaJI  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
\acric3. 

Mr.  Bacon,    Who  doubts  that? 

Mr- Be'I'eridge-  Nobody  doubts  it;  hut  the  Senator  is  arguing 
*gun;t  it. 

Mr.  Bacon.    No;   I  am  not. 

Mr.  Beveridge.  The  Senator  said  the  President  had  no  other  power 
*han  a  limited  treaty-malcing  power  and  the  power  to  see  that  the  laws 
''ir  faithfully  executed. 

Mf.  B.^con.    I  consider  that  latter  an  executive  power. 

Mr.  Be^-ehidge.  Cenainly  it  Is  one  uf  the  executive  powers;  hut 
4*s the  Senator suy  it  is  all  of  thoesetutive  power? 

_  Mi.  B.icuN,  I  say  that  is  (he  generic  meaning  of  the  word  "execu- 
tiw"  The  Senator  has  diverted  me  from  what  I  was  sajdnp.  I  want 
togi  back.   I  will  say  to  the  honorable  Senator  that,  wlien  I  have  tini&hed, 
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if  he  desires  to  revert  to  thai  branch  of  the  argum'Ciit,  I  wiU  return  to  it 
with  |>leasiire,  pmvided  the  Senate  has  the  patience  and  can  be  induced 
to  listen  to  it.  ■ 

Mr.  Beveridge.  I  regret  that  I  diverted  the  Senator.  I  merely  ■ 
wanted  to  place  immediately  parallel  with  his  statement  about  the  legis- 
klive  powers  being  vested  in  Congress,  which  nobody  denies,  the  state- 
ment thai  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  I'residenl  of  the  United 
States,  which  nubody  denies;  and  that  "exwiitive"  powers  include  tlie 
power  to  make  treades,  so  that  anything  said  in  the  Constilurion  about 
the  making  o'  treaties  is  not  so  much  the  conferring  of  power  as  the  limita- 
tion of  power.  If  nothing  had  been  said  about  treaties  in  the  Constitu- 
tion the  powCT  to  make  them,  absolute  and  unlimited,  would  have  been 
in  the  Pcesidenl  under  the  grant  to  him  of  "executive"  powers,  would  j 
it  not?  ■ 

Mr.  Bacon,  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  that  matter  now.  I  confess  that  ™ 
I  can  noi  see  the  pertinency  oif  the  Senator's  suggestion.  If  he  will  ]>ermit 
me  to  proceed  I  will  simply  say  to  him  that  the  word  "executive"  comes  ■ 
from  the  verb  "to  execute,"  and  it  means  one  who  is  to  execute  Ihe  laws  f 
of  the  government.  He  is  an  executive  officer  and  nut  a  legislative  officer. 
I  have  just  read  this  section  of  the  Consiitmion,  and  I  read  it  again  after  i 
the  interruption  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  proper  connection.  ^1 

All  legislative  powers  herein  grsated  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  wluch  shall  consi^ii  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.      . 

Is  that  the  law  to-day  ?    It  is  the  law  on  the  book,  but  who  will  say  that  ™ 
the  legislative  power  of  this  Government  is  exercised  in  the  two  branches 
of  Congress?    Who  does  not  know  that  the  most  influential  part  of  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Government  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue  — 
in  the  l,Vhite  House?    I  am  not  speaking  only  of  the  present  occupant, 
although  1  think  he  is  doing  his  full  share  of  it;  but  it  has  been  so  in  all 
Administrations  in  greater  or  less  degree  within  a  generation.    The  Ex- 
ecutive has  encroached  continuously  upon  the  legislative  branch  of  ihe     • 
Government,  and  it  has  never  been  more  pronounced  in  its  encroachmentfl 
than  it  is  to-day.  ™ 

Why,  the  time  was  when  one  who  desired  legislation  by  Congress  catne 
to  Congress,  and  with  proper  or  improper  means,  tf  you  please  —  cer-M 
tainly  with  proper  means  —  endeavored  to  influence  CongreJis  in  the  en-H 
aetment  of  certain  legislation.    How  is  it  to-day  ?    WTio  is  it  that  wants      ■ 
legislation  who  tomes  to  the  House  of  Representatives  or  to  the  Senate  i* 
We  -see  every  day  in  the  newspapers  accounts  of  pilgrimages  to  the 
While  House  for  the  purpose  of  securing  legislalion  i  we  see  every  day  in 
the  newspapers  forecasts  as  to  whether  or  not  such  and  such  legislation 
will  be  passed  or  can  not  be  passed,  according  as  it  may  be  announced 
that  it  will  receive  [he  support  or  the  active  opposition  of  the  Executive. 
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Absolutely,  Mr.  President,  I  saw  within  the  past  few  days  an  explanation 
ijivcQ  that  the  Stock  m:irket  iiad  gone  up  or  down  —  1  have  forgotten 
which  —  in  consequence  of  the  announcement  of  the  pusition  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive as  to  a  proposed  piece  of  legislation  which  would  affect  prices, 
And  I  have  Seen  statements  in  the  papers  that  Members  of  Congress  had 
gone  to  the  While  House  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  President  to  secure  the 
passage  of  certain  desired  legislation.  More  's  the  pity! 
I         Well,  Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  it  is  not  only  this  President,  nor  the  last 

I  one,  nor  the  one  before,  but  it  has  been  going  on  and  increasing  for  more 
than  a  generation.  It  is  better  that  Senators  and  Representatives  should 
cnncem  themselves  about  the  (;ueslion  as  lo  whether  or  not  their  own 
prerogatives  and  rights  and  powers  are  being  encroached  upon  rather 
lh»a  be  supersensitive  as  to  whether  or  not  in  the  assertion  of  our  own 
poweis  we  may  be  overstepping  the  mark.  Of  course,  we  ought  not  to 
transgress  the  limits  set  to  our  powers  by  Constitution,  not  by  a  hair's 
httadth,  but  Out  particular  and  special  duty  is  to  preserve  and  protect 
against  encroachment  out  own  rights  and  our  own  powers  in  this  matter, 
Mr.  President,  the  time  will  come,  if  this  thing  continues  and  in- 
crtases,  when  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  Senators  and  Represerla- 
ti^-es  with  reference  to  any  proposed  legislation  will  not  be  an  important 
matter,  and  when  it  will  be  well  understood  that  such  and  such  legislation 
is  to  be  enacted  or  defeated,  as  the  case  may  be,  regardless  of  the  personal 
■news  of  Senators  and  Representatives.  When  that  time  comes  members 
of  each  House  will  cease  to  disruss  measures,  because  of  the  absolute 
usdcsEness  of  it.  Only  "Administration  measures"  will  be  enacted,  and 
Done  others  will  be  attempted  from  very  hopelessness. 

H  So,  Mr.  President,  if  things  continue  to  progress,  it  may  happen  —  I 
^1  think,  though,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  does,  because  our  disposi- 
H  tiun  is  different  from  iheirs,  and  such  subjection  and  such  servility  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  will  ever  come  to  the  American  people  —  but  in 
practical  result  it  will  be  so  that  the  question  of  what  this  Congress  shall 
ilo.in  any  important  matter  will  be  a  qu^tion  not  decided  by  their  ovm 
i«t%iaciit  or  the  judgment  of  a  majority,  but  decided  by  other  influences. 
It  is  largely  so  now.  More  and  more  the  idea  will  be  that,  escqiting 
"Administration  measures,"  the  only  business  of  Congress  is  to  pass 
ippwpriation  bills  and  then  disperse.  It  is  notorious  right  now  that  most 
titportant  subjects  of  legislation,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  revision  of  the 
tirill.  are  receiving  no  attention,  and  the  question  whether  Congress  will 
or  will  not  legislate  on  ihcm  depends  solely  on  whether  they  will  or  will 
Hot  be  made  "Administration  measures."  That  is  openly  and  undis- 
mwAiy  now  recogni2ed  in  the  case  of  the  question  of  the  revision  of 
ttielajiff. 

There  can  be  no  condition  more  dangerous  to  the  maintenance  of  free 
F'vemmen.t  than  ia  found  in  the  concentration  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
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at  the  same  time  of  both  the  executive  power  and  praclicaJiy  the  power  to 
make  the  laws  he  is  to  execute.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, when  these  two  powers  are  thus  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  the  govemrnent  where  that  condition  exists  is  an  autocracy  pure 
and  simple.  It  makes  no  difference  In  practical  effect  whether  that  one 
man  himself  decrees  the  laws  or  whether  they  are  enacted  in  obedience 
to  his  dhilation. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  am  opposed  to  the  United  Slates  Government  attend- 
ing conferences  which  are  in  essence  and  in  fact  political  conferences  ns 
to  EurfJpean  inlemalional  matters  and  where  the  other  pretended  in- 
terests are  mere  doires  and  shams  for  the  purpose  o(  disguising  the  fact 
of  our  presence  there. 

Mr.  Spooner.  Well,  Mr,  President,  that  is  the  Senator's  view,  and 
he  is  entitled  to  it.  He  frankly  slates  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  proposition 
which  goes  beyond  that.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  United  States  attending 
any  conference  to  which  it  is  invited  by  European  nations  which  in- 
volves in  any  degree  our  interests  —  first,  to  look  after  our  interests,  and, 
second,  to  use  the  kindly  offices  and  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
United  Slates  to  prevent  war  between  foreign  governments  at  friendship 
with  us.  I  am  not  afraid,  as  the  Senator  seems  to  be ;  I  am  not  distrust- 
ful of  the  present  President  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Bacon.     Now,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Spooner.     Nor  am  I  distrustful,  Mr.  President,  of  anyone  who  ■ 
is  to  succeed  the  present  President.    Tafcing  our  history  from  the  be-i 
ginning  to  this  day,  we  have  had  Presidents  of  exceptional  prudence| 
ami  skill  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations;  we  have  had  Secretaries 
of  State  admirably  fitted,  with  here  and  there  possibly  an  exception,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  delicate  functions  involved  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  office.     I  think  the  Presidents  hereafter  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  hereafter  will  know  quite  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
(leorgla  or  any  who  are  lo  follow  us  here  whether  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  demand  our  representation  at  a  foreign  conference  and  ■ 
how  far  we  may  go  as  a  nation,  our  interests  having  been  conserved,  in  ■ 
the  employment  of  our  power  and  influence  and  friendship  to  prevent 
war  between  other  nations.     I  put  but  one  linnitation,  Mr.  President, 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  power  of  a  President  in  that  re- 
spect, and  that  is  that  we  shall  not  attend  any  conference,  for  full  par- 
ticipation in  it,  which  would  involve  us  to  the  extent  of  war  or  the  in- 
curring of  international  hostility;   and  I  believe  I  speak  in  this  respect 
the  sentiments  of  our  people.    They  are  not  afraid  to  go  abroad ;   they     i 
are  not  afraid  to  sit  in  foreign  asseniblages,  to  participate  in  foreign™ 
conferences,  not  under  the  limitations  put  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,^ 
which  eliminates   all  such   conferences,    but   on   the    broader   ground 
and  with  the  larger  Uiuitation  which  I  put  upon  them.    So  much  for 
that. 
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Mr.  Preadetit,  I  admit  —  lo  come  back  to  what  I  wanted  to  say  to 
the  Senator  — -  his  contention  that  the  Senate  may  in  open  session,  so 
far  as  the  power  goes,  adopt  a  resolution  such  as  he  introduced.  1  cbaJ- 
lenge  its  propriety.  I  admit,  as  he  coiUends.  that  it  is  entirely  within 
the  constitutional  capacity  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  in  executive  session  a 
nsolution  asking  the  President  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  he  is  nego- 
liadng  a.  treaty,  if  you  please,  with  Great  Britain  ur  with  Germany,  to 
advise  the  Senate  UfKin  what  subject  and  with  what  vievj  he  is  carrying 
on  the  negotiation,  to  advise  the  Senate  as  to  its  progress  —  I  grant  all 
ihaL  That  is  not  in  controverey  at  all.  But  what  I  assert  is,  that  it  in 
BO  wise  binds  the  President.  He  may  give  the  information  or  he  may  re- 
fuse to  transmit  it.    He  may  refuse  to  transmit  it  upon  the  ground  that 

[Is  transmi&doD  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest 

Mr.  B.ACON.     Will  the  Senator  pardon  me  right  there? 
Mr.  Spooner.     Wait  a  moment  until  I  finish  the  sentence. 
Mr.  Baco.»i-     Very  well. 

Mr,  Spooner.     Or  he  may  refuse  to  transmit  it,  and  may  give  no 
reason,  if  he  shall  so  choose,  for  his  declination.    In  other  words  — 
Mr.  Bacon.     Mr,  President  — 

The  Vice-President.  Dues  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 
Mr,  Bacon.  I  will  wait  until  the  Senator  finishes  his  sentence. 
Mr.  Spooner.  Mr.  President,  what  1  contended,  and  what  the 
Senator.  I  think,  has  not  at  all  weakened  is  that,  as  a  matter  of  power, 
it  i>  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  uncontrolled  and  uncontiol- 
latile,  either  by  the  Senate  or  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Now,  Mr  President,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  just 
1  mument,  I  want  lo  say  that  when  we  come  to  talk  about  a  question  of 
power,  we  mean  that  we  are  discussing  constitutional  powers — the 
uerdse  of  constitutional  powers  —  we  are  not  talking  about  physical 
poTet  or  actual  power;  we  are  talking  about  the  legal  right  when  we 
ire  talking  about  power. 
Mr.  Si-ooNEB.     Legal  right? 

Mr.  Bacon.    Legal  right,  or  legal  duty,  if  it  is  not  a  legal  right, 
Mr.  SiooNER.     Call  it  that. 

Mr,  Baco-N.  But  what  I  n>sfi  to  say  to  the  Senator  was  this:  The 
Senator  will  read  a^ain,  as  I  know  he  has  read  heretofore,  the  message, 
to  which  I  alluded  in  the  remarks  which  I  submitted  this  morning,  of 
Preridtnt  Washington  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  de- 
diued  lo  furnish  them  with  certain  information  which  they  called  for. 
I  im  not  speaking  now  as  to  what  the  President  can  do,  but  what  he 
ow^t  to  do,  and  what  is  recognized  in  him  as  proper  to  do.  President 
Washington  said,  that  while  he  refused  to  communicate  it  to  the  House, 
indpave  as  a  reason  that  such  things  Ought  frequently  to  be  kept  secret, 
}tt  i&  that  case  he  said  it  should  be  communicated  to  the  Senate.    He 
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recognised  the  Senate.  He  did  not  say  that  it  should  be  withheld,  but 
he  said  the  secrel  should  be  sharai  by  the  Senate  with  the  President. 

Of  course  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  question  of  [he  President's 
sending  or  refusing  to  send  any  communicatioin  to  the  Senate  is  a  matter 
not  to  be  judged  by  legal  right,  but  a.  question  which  has  always  been 
recognized  as  one  of  courtesy  between  the  President  and  this  body,  and 
which  the  Senate  —  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  in  which  the  Senator 
took  a.  very  notable  part  and  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to 
allude  —  has  always  yielded  to  the  judgment  of  the  President  in  the 
mailer  and  has  never  made  an  issue  with  him  about  it- 
Mr.  SlK>OJfF,R.    1  go  beyond  that- 

Mr.  Bacon.  But  any  resolution  which  I  have  introduced  could  have 
been  easily  answered  by  the  President  to  the  effect  that,  ia  his  opinion, 
it  was  not  ompatible  with  ih^e  puWic  interest ;  but  the  Senator  and  those 
who  thought  with  him  never  allowed  it  to  get  to  him. 

Mr.  Sl'ooKER.  ff  we  had  adopted  the  Senator's  resolution,  intro- 
duced in  public,  cabled  to  every  court  in  Europe,  coming  from  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Commitlee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  this  body, 
which  is  a.  pan  of  the  treaty-making  power,  and  the  President  had  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  in  secret  session,  how  would  the  matter  have 
stood  abnjadf'  If  we  had  been  honorable  men  and  observed  the  obliga- 
tion of  secrecy,  ihe  communication  of  the  President  would  have  been 
confined  to  members  of  this  body;  outside  there  would  have  been  this 
implied  arraignment  of  Ihe  President,  or  disgust  of  the  President,  either 
as  to  his  power  or  as  to  his  wisdom,  uilk  tta  reply  wimta'cr  from  tit€ 
Prtsident. 

Mr.  Baco.'j,  \s,  it  happened  in  this  ease,  though,  the  State  Depart- 
ment gave  it  out  that  there  was  du  cause  for  secrecy  and  that  anybody 
who  went  there  could  see  il. 

Mr.  Spooner.    That  is  not  what  I  am  talking  about 

Mr.  Bacon.  A  good  many  have  gone  there  and  have  seen  it.  I  have 
not. 

Mr.  Spookeb.  I  am  talking  upon  the  principle.  The  Senator  says 
"legal  right"  or  "legal  duly."  I  admit  that  we  have  a  right  to  pass 
resolutions  calling  for  any  information  from  the  President ;  but  does  the 
Senator  say  il  is  the  legal  duty  of  the  President  to  send  it? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  there  may  be  occasions 
when  the  President  wouJd  not. 

Mr.  SpoONKit.    Who  is  the  judge? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  President,  undoubtedly.  Nobody  has  ever  contro- 
verted that:  and  the  very  resolution  concerning  which  the  Senator  is 
animadverting  was  expressly  conditioned  upon  the  President  viemng 
the  transmission  of  the  information  requested  as  being  compatible  with 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Spooneb.    Mr.  President,  it  all  comes  to  an  entire  corroboration 
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by  the  Senator  tif  the  pmpasition  which  I  made  the  uthcr  day,  and  which 
I  supposed  he  had  spent  some  lime  in  attacking,  thai  in  the  lasl  analysis, 
So  Im  as  the  question  of  constitutional  power  and  constitutional  duty  is 
oonccmed,  it  is  absolutely  in  the  President.  He  is  the  sole  organ  of  tom- 
muoicatioD  by  this  Government  with  foreign  governments-  At  his 
option  he  may  consult  the  Senate  in  advance  or  be  may  not.  At  his 
option  he  may  send  information  requested  or  he  may  not. 

The  Senator  ts  mistaken  when  he  isays  that  all  there  is  upon  that  sub- 
ject in  the  Constitution  is  that  Hnc  of  the  sentence  which  gives  the 
President  the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  ajid  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Ill  make  treaties.  That  is  not  all  there  is  in  the  Constitution  upon  which 
I  rely  to  sustain  the  proposition  that  under  our  system  the  President  is 
Che  sole  ongan  of  negotiation  and  of  communication  between  this  counlry 
and  foreign  governments.  Under  the  Confederation  the  Congress  was 
the  sole  organ;  the  Congress  negotiated  treaties  and  ratified  treaties; 
the  Congress  received  ambassadors  and  ministers,  and  the  Congress 
pcactically  sent  ambassadors  and  ministers. 

That  was  all  changed  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  It  was 
Bot  changed  for  any  idle  reason.  It  was  changed  because  it  was  found 
to  be  an  Laberent,  elemental,  and  terrific  weakness  in  the  Confederation ; 
ind  so,  Mr.  Preadent,  when  the  ConstitLtton  was  formed  they  gave  to 
Ihe  Preident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the 
l«wer  to  make  treaties.  That  is  not  all-  They  vested  in  the  President 
alone  the  power  to  receive  ambassadors^  ministers,  anc!  other  diplo- 
natic  agentj.  That  is  not  all-  They  vested  in  him  the  power  lo  appoint, 
subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  person  only, 
anibassadois,  ministers,  etc. 

A  foreign  minister  or  ambassador  comes  to  this  country.  We  have  no 
function  to  perform  in  relation  to  his  reception.  He  presents  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  President.  The  President  receives  him  or  not  as  he  may 
decide.  Can  Congress  compel  his  reception  or  prevent  liis  being  re- 
rdvcd  by  the  President?  I  never  heard  that  contended  until  the  Senator 
intinwwl  it  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  Bacon.     Mr.   President,   on  the  contrary,  I  said  exacdy  the 

tweree.    I  said  this 

Mr,  Spoonck.  The  Senator  said  they  could  be  sent  away  by  order  of 
Congress, 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Senator  pressed  me  on  that  and  asked  me  how  it 
*w  done.  I  Siid  the  Congress  could  sunder  the  diplomatic  relations 
between  this  country  and  another,  and  that  that  would  be  the  law;  but 
I  eipressly  said  that  where  relations  were  existing  between  the  countries, 
so  far  as  the  recognition  of  a  particular  ambassador  was  concerned.,  or 
another  .■imbassador,  that  was  in  the  power  of  the  President.  If  the 
Senjtor  will  notice  the  stenographic  report,  he  will  find  that  is  exactly 
■liAlisaid. 
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Mr,  Spooner.  Could  the  Jramersof  theConstitulion  anymore  clearly 
have  made  the  President  the  sole  organ  of  comrauni cation  between  this 
Government  and  foreign  governmenis  than  they  did?  Of  course,  the 
power  to  receive  an  ambassador  or  a  foreign  minister  implies  necessarily 
the  power  to  determine  whether  the  government  or  country  from  which 
he  comes  is  independent  and  entitled  to  send  an  ambassador  or  a  min- 
ister. So  the  President  is  authorized  to  delermine,  and  he  must  deter- 
mine, when  he  sends  an  ambassador  or  a  minister  to  some  other  country, 
whether  that  country  is  an  independent  country,  a  member  of  the  family 
of  nations,  entitled  to  be  represented  by  an  ambassador  or  minister  here 
and  entitled  to  receive  an  accredited  ambassador  or  minister  from  this 
country.  When  the  ambassador  or  the  minister  has  any  communication 
to  make  in  reiaiioti  to  foreign  affairs,  he  does  not  make  it  to  the  Senate. 
If  it  be  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  —  and  most  treaties  are  negotiated 
here  —  he  hasi  no  communication  with  the  Senate.  We  will  not  tolerate 
that  ambassadors  or  ministers  or  diplomatic  agents  from  other  countries 
shall  communicate  in  any  way  with  the  Senate  or  with  the  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Senator  says  that  with  very  great  earnestness. 
Does  the  Senator  understand  that  anybody  has  ever  suggested  such  a 
proposition  ? 

Mr,  Spoot^R,   The  Senator  implies  that  almost  of  necessity 

Mr.  Bacon.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Spooneh.     When  he  argues  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
Senate  aS  an  executive  body  is  as  much  a  factor  in  the  negotiatioQ  of] 
treaties  as  is  the  President  or  is  any  factor  at  all  in  negotiation. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes;  with  its  own  peculiar  functions  to  perform.  That 
docs  not  imply  that  — 

Mr.  Spooner.  If  the  Senator  does  not  mean  that,  then  the  Senator 
does  not  mean  anything  by  his  proposition.  _ 

Mr.  Bacon.    The  Senator  is  mistaken;   the  Senator  is  not  justifiedfl 
in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Spooler.  Because  to  say  that  the  Senate  is  as  much  a  factor 
under  the  Constitution  In  negotiating  treaties  as  the  President  — 

Mr.  Bacon.     1  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Spooner.    Theti  f  misunderstood  the  Senator, 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  said  in  the  making  of  treaties,  and  I  distinctly  denied! 
that  the  making  of  treaties  was  confined  to  the  function  which  would] 
succeed  the  transmission  of  that  treaty  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Spooner.     Mr.   President,  I  certainly  am  not  mistaken.     The] 
whole  point  of  the  speech,  which  I  had  the  honnrof  making  the  other' 
day,  and  which  the  Senator  has  attacked  —  was  my  contention  that  in 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  the  President  is  absolutely  supreme  and  ind&*J 
pendent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Spooner  rose. 
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Mr.  Bacon.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  But  that  if  the  Senator  meant 
tto  include  in  the  term  "  negadation  "  not  only  that,  but  everything  which 
related  to  ihe  framing  of  the  treaty  the  detennination  of  its  terms,  and 
evCTything  else  up  to  the  time  when  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  then  his 
de&nition  of  the  term  "negotiation"  was  too  broad,  and  I  denied  that 
the  President  had  exclusive  right  in  it;  but  so  far  as  the  term  "nego- 
tiation," could  be  limited  to  its  being  the  organ  of  commiinicadnn  and  of 
discussion  and  of  original  suggestion,  if  you  please,  to  the  foreign  power, 
I  granted  (he  Senator's  p<Jsition. 

Mr.  Spooner.    What  does  the  Senator  understand  by  the  negotiation 
o(  a  treaty  as  <ronlradislinguished  from  Ihe  making  of  a  treaty ;  dividing 
the  negotiation  of  Ihe  treaty  from  the  point  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
over  the  treaty  ? 
Mr.  TcLUAN  rose. 

Mr.  Spooner.    If  you  please,  one  at  a.  time. 

Mr,  Bacon.     I  said  that  the  Senator's  position  was  that  "negotia- 
tion" included  everything  up  to  the  time  the  treaty  was  sent  Co  the 
m   Senate;  I  said  that  "negotiation"  was  a  term  which  was  implied  under 
B  the  term  "make";  that  the  making  of  a  treaty  included  the  entire  oper- 
B  Vk>n  by  which  a  treaty  was  conceived  and  framed  and  brought  to  its 
B  conclusion,  and  as  to  all  such  matters,  even  before  it  was  submitted  to 
~  a  foreign  power,  while  it  was  under  consideration  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  a  treaty  and  what  its  terms  should  be  —  that  that  waa  a  part 
of  the  m.Ticing  of  a  treaty  and  not  a  part  of  what  technically  the  Senator 
'       calls  the  "'  negotiation  of  a  treaty." 

■  Mr.  Spooner.     It  would  be  nonsense,  Mr.  President,  to  talk  of  the 
P   Pttsdent  nef^otiaiing  a  treaty  and  yel  of  his  not  having  the  absolute 

power  to  reduce  to  writing  the  terms  agreed  upon  at  the  end  of  his 

negotiation.    He  mu5t  have  something  to  lay  before  the  Senate,     Is  the 

signing  of  the  treaty  a  matter  that  the  Senate  has  anything  to  do  with? 

K   Uniil  the  President  is  through  the  Senate's  function  does  not  begin, 

W      I  admit  that  the  Senate  may  ask  to  be  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the 

nfgutiation.    The  Senate  may  ask  to  be  informed  whether  the  treatj'  has 

twro  reduced  to  writing  or  not,    The  Senate  may  ask  (he  President  to 

inloroi  it  as  to  its  terms.    It  may  request  him  to  send  a  copy  in  order  that 

L     il  may  advise  him,  if  it  wants  to  do  it,  that  it  should  be  signed  or  not,  or 

■  *5iethcr  il  should  be  amended  before  being  signed.     But  the  President 
W    ^  the  same  right  to  refuse  to  do  it  that  the  Senate  has  to  request  it. 

Mr.  Bacon.     Yes. 

Mr.  Spooner.  That  has  been  the  practice  since  the  State  Depart- 
oienl  was  created  by  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 

Mf.  Bacon.    That  does  not  change  the  fact. 

Mi.  Spooler.  What  can  the  Senate  do  in  the  way  of  negotiating  a 
I  Itst)'  or  reducing  it  to  writing  or  signing  it?  Will  the  Senator  tell  me? 
L      Ur.  Baco.v.    That  is  the  smallest  splitting  of  small  hairs. 
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Mr.  Spooner.    !  can  not  sptil  it  so  fine  that  ihe  Senator  cannot  see  it. 

Mr.  Bacon,  The  question  Is  not  as  to  matters  of  detail;  as  to  whether 
eveiy  "t"  is  crossed  and  every  "i"  is  dotted i 

Mr.  Spooner.    I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Or  even  as  to  the  drafting  of  it.  The  question  is  whether 
the  President  has  in  the  Senate  advisers  whom  he  can  tring  to  his  as- 
sistance before  he  submits  a  treaty  to  the  Senate,  or  whether  the  Senate 
is  in  a  position  where,  in  a  case  in  which  it  thinks  there  is  a  public  interest 
requiring  its  intervention,  it  has  the  right  to  suggest  t«  him  and  to  advise 
with  him  voluntarily,  without  his  request,  or  whether,  as  the  Senator  says 
in  the  speech  from  which  I  have  read  to-day,  that  no  right  of  the  Senate 
attaches  and  no  duty  of  the  Senate  begins  until  the  President  sends  in  his 
message.    There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Spooner.  Wi!l  the  Senator  tell  me  what  power  the  Senate  has  to 
intervene  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  by  the  President  up  to  the  time 
of  its  signing? 

Mr,  BacoN.  That  is  the  very  point  I  was  trying  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention oi  the  Senator  when  I  tried  to  differentiate  between  power,  in 
the  sense  of  a  man  who  can  go  and  compel  a  thing,  and  a  legal  right,  as 
contemplated  by  the  law.  The  law  contemplates  that  the  Senate  shall 
be  the  adviser  of  the  President,  not  simply  after  he  has  sent  us  a  treaty, 
but  at  any  lime,  either  at  Ihe  instance  of  the  President  or  at  the  will  of 
the  Senate,  in  no  instance  having  the  power  to  compel  the  President  to 
formulate,  as  they  see  ht  to  suggest,  in  the  same  way  that  the  President 
has  no  power  to  compel  the  Senate  to  consent  lo  it.  Each  of  them,  is 
sujireme  in  their  respective  functions. 

Mr.  Spooner.  If  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  intended  to 
make  the  Senate  a  potential  factol  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  they 
would  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Bacon.     I  think  they  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Spooner.  They  would  not  have  left  the  President  entirely  at 
liberty  to  refuse  the  Senate  any  participation,  even  to  the  extent  of  in- 
forming the  Senate,  in  response  lo  a  courteous  request,  of  the  state  of  the 
negotiations  or  the  subject-matter  of  a  proposed  treaty.  They  would 
have  given  the  Senate  the  right  to  demand,  not  to  request.  They  would 
have  made  it  the  duty,  not  compellable  by  mandamus  —  no,  no;  they 
would  have  made  it  the  sworn  duty  ot  ihe  President  to  respond  lo  the 
request  for  information.  They  did  neither,  Mr.  President.  It  would 
have  been  a  breach  of  constitutional  duty  for  the  President  to  refuse 
information  which  under  the  Constitution  the  Senate  had  a  right  to 
demand,  and  the  President  would  have  been  answerable  on  the  complaint 
of  the  other  House.  Had  they  intended  not  to  invest  the  President  vrith 
the  absolute  power  of  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  they  would  have  made 
the  Senate's  power  efficient.  They  would  not  have  made  it  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  "li  you  please,  Mr.  Pres.ideat,  the  Senate  would  like  to  be  in- 
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f&nned  of  the  status  of  the  negotiation,  if  any  exists,  between  this 
counirf  and  Great  Brilain."  They  never  would  have  left  it  in  that  way. 
Mr,  Bacon.  The  Senalor  forgets  that  the  only  power  to  negotiate  is 
a  power  implied  by  the  power  to  make,  and  that  the  Constitution,  in 
conferring  the  power  to  make,  confers  it  upon  iwo  and  not  upon  one. 

Mr,  Spooneb,  But  implied  powers  are  as  perfect  as  expressed 
powers. 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  he  might  as  well  say,  as 
to  Ihe  failure  of  the  Constitution  to  give  the  power  of  compulsion  upon 
the  President,  that  tliere  was  equal  failure  in  the  omission  to  give  the 
Preadent  power  to  compel  the  Senate  to  ratify.  The  one  is  as  logical 
as  the  other. 

Mr.  Spooseb.  Not  at  all.  The  Senator  asserts  a  relation  under  the 
Constitution  between  the  Senate  anc!  the  President  in  respect  to  the 
negotiation  of  treaties  which  he  can  not  sustain,  or  he  imputes  a  purpose 
to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  which  they  have  not  expressed,  and 
witich  Ihey  have  not  in  anywise,  even  by  inference,  made  apparent. 

Mr.  Bacon.  There  is  where  we  differ.  I  think  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  Senator  and  I  are  not  going  to  agree. 

Mr.  Spooner.  In  one  ciause  of  the  Constitution  —  and  the  Senator 
[cnarked  upon  that  —  the  nomination  of  a  person  for  office  ia  separated 
from  the  "advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  It  could  nut  liave  been 
otherwise.  It  would  have  been  quite  absurd  for  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
sdtation  to  have  said  that  the  President  and  the  Senate  might  "appoint" 
flfScers-  That  would  have  left  it  open  to  debate  as  to  who  should  take 
the  initiative.  It  would  have  been  unenforceable  for  its  looseness  and  its 
stupidity.  Some  one  must  select  the  official.  That,  of  course,  being  an 
ciecutive  function,  was  given  to  the  President.  That  had  to  be  done 
Wore  the  Senate  could  "advise  and  consent"  to  the  app<->Lntnient. 
That  in  the  very  nature  of  things  was  a  condition  precedent.  How  does 
Ihe  other  differ?  The  Senator  saw  a  difference  in  the  language  of  the 
two  prfivisicns,  in  that  in  the  one  case  they  drew  the  line  hetwctn  the 
nomination  and  conlirmadun;  in  the  other  they  did  not. 

The  Senator  forgot  that  negotiation  is  of  necessity  antecedent  to  the 
faalung  of  a  treaty,  as  completely  as  the  nomination  of  an  oificer  is  prece- 
dent Id  his  confirmation  or  final  appointment.  It  is  clear  as  the  sutdight 
Uiit  the  frameri  of  the  Constitution  intended  the  President  should  ne- 
Eotialc  the  treaty,  for  he  is  the  organ  of  communication  with  foreign 
(Dvemraents.  They  gave  that  power  to  no  one  else,  and  the  Senate 
toild  not  advise  and  consent  toi  the  treaty  uMil  it  had  been  negotiated  aad 
^picd atul laid  before  it.  Somebody  must  do  that  preliminary  work.  If 
It  IS  not  given  to  the  President,  it  is  given  to  no  one.  It  was  given  to  the 
''rcsiilrat.  He  has  done  it  from  the  foundation  of  Ihe  Government.  No 
'mc  has  ever  challenged  it.  The  Senate,  En  my  knowledge,  never  has 
"Itniaiidcd  a.  right  to  participate  in  the  negotialian  ui  treaties.     When- 
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ever  the  President  has  consulted  the  Senate  it  has  been  entirely  In  the 
exercise  of  an  option  which  the  Conatiituidon  gives  him.  He  may  exercise 
it  or  not.  He  beeps  his  oath  lo  suppo-n  and  defend  the  Conslitution  as 
faithfully  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  The  great  sage  of  Democracy, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  did  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  Tillman.    Will  not  the  Senator  allow  me  to  quote  him? 

Mr.  Spooner.  I  hope  the  Senator  frora  South  Carolina  will  please 
not  interrupt  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Tillman.  I  have  ihe  words  of  the  sage  right  here,  and  I  want  to 
give  you  some  of  his  utterances. 

Mr.  Spooner,     Have  you?     Read  them. 

Mr.  Tillman.  Thank  you.  1  have  been  waiting  half  an  hour  here 
endeavoring  to  give  some  Sight  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and,  perhaps,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Spooner.    I  can  get  light  from  Thomas  Jefferson  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Tillman.  You  did  not  think  1  had  this  book  here,  over  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  was  going  lo  give  my  own  views? 

Mr.  Spooner.  I  thought  h  was,  a  now  edition  of  the  Constitulion,  re- 
vised, amended,  and  annotated  by  BeKjamin  R.  Tillman,  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  TiiLMAN.  Benjamin  R.  Tillman  knows  some  little  about  it. 
He  has  learned  it  from  his  friend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.    !  read: 

(Mr.  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  Stste,  to  Mr  Moiris.  minister  pUnlpotentiuy 
from  the  United  States  to  France.] 

Pbil^hklphia,  August  JJ,  179J.. 

Dear  Sre:  Tihe  letter  of  the  i6th  instant,  with  its  documents  accompanying 
this,  will  su^idcntly  inform  you  of  lEie  transaaions  which  have  taken  place 
between  Mr.  Genet,  the  mini.ster  of  France,  and  the  Government  here,  and 
of  the  painful  necessity  they  have  brought  on  of  desiring  his  recall.  The  letter 
has  been  prepared  in  the  view  of  being  itself,  with  its  documents,  laid  before  Ihe 
executive  of  the  French  Govemmenl.  You  will,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  lay  it 
before  them,  doing  everything  which  can  be  done  on  your  part  to  procure  it  a 
friendly  and  dispa&sion.iie  reception  and  eonsidefaii^an.  The  Prestdcnl  vrould, 
indeed,  think  H  greatly  unfortunate  were  Ihey  to  take  it  in  any  other  light,  and 
therefore  charges  you,  very  particularly,  with  the  care  of  presenting  thb  pro- 
ceeding in  the  most  soolhiag  view,  aad  as  a  result  of  an  unavoidable  necessity 
on  his  part. 

Mr.  Spookek.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Tillman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr  Spooneb.  Win  the  Senator  give  me  some  idea  as  to  how  long  he 
will  take? 

Mr.  Tillman.  Just  long  enough  to  give  you  some  light ;  that  is  alL 

Mr,  Genet,  soon  after  his  arrival,  communicated  the  decree  of  the  NationaJ 
Convention  of  February  15,  1793,  authorizing  iheir  Executive  to  propose  a 
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Irraty  with  us  on  libera!  priDciples,  such  as  might  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
good  will  which  unite  the  two  nations;  and  informed  us  in  a  letter  of  May  23 
that  he  wsus  authorized  no  treat  accordingly. 

This,  you  see,  vias  vmtten  in  August. 

The  Senate  hdsg  then  in  recess  — 

Now  listen,  please  — 

The  Senate  being  then  in  recess  and  not  to  meet  again  till  the  fall,  I  apprised 
Mr,  Genet  that  the  paniripalion  in  matters  of  lr<'aty,  given  by  the  Constitution 
tp  that  branch  of  our  Government  — 

That  is,  the  Senate  — 

would,  of  course,  delay  any  definitive  answer  to  his  friendly  proposition.  As 
it  ivAS  sensible  of  this  circumslkncc,  the  malicr  has  been  understood  to  lie  ovpr 
till  the  meeting  of  Senate.  You  will  Ije  [ileased,  therefore,  to  explain  lo  the 
Eiroilive  of  France  this  ticlay.  which  has  prevented  as  yet  our  formal  accession 
to  ihcit  proposition  to  treat ;  to  assure  Lhem  that  the  President  n-ill  meet  them, 
with  the  most  friendly  di.'i positions,  011  the  grounds  of  treaty  proposed  by  ihc 
Utional  convention,  as  soon  as  he  can  do  it  in  the  forms  of  the  Constitution; 
ind  you  will,  «i  course,  suggest  tor  this  purpose  that  the  powers  of  Mr,  Genet 
he  renewed  to  his  succe^or. 

Now,  just  one  comment  and  I  u-ill  let  you  off, 
Mr.  Spooner.  I  have  the  light  the  Senator  intended  to  give  me. 
Mr.  Tillman.  I  am  very  glad  he  got  it,  but  the  point  I  wanted  la 
illustrate  is  this:  Jefferson,  who  was  cerlainly  fanniliar  with  ihe  opinion 
of  tht  makers  of  the  Constitution  —  more  so  than  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  —  and  who  was  Washington's  Secretary  of  State,  recognizes 
here  the  principle  that  the  Senate  is  such  an  important  part  of  the  treaty- 
tnaking  power  that  he  does  not  feel  willing  even  lo  enter  upon  negotia- 
tion with  the  minister  from  France  until  the  Senate  reconvenes. 

Mt.  Spooner.  That  all  shows  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  very  skillful, 
idroit,  and  accomplished  diplomat. 
Mr.  TtLLMAp;.  Just  like  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Wiscnnstn. 
Mr.  SpooM£H.  That  was  a  paper  which  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  (or  the 
tyeof  the  French  OovernmenC  as  to  a  proposed  treaty  which  Mr,  Jeffer- 
wn  then  did  not  desire  to  enter  into  and  which  Mr.  Jefferson  never  did 
caicr  into. 

But  I  have  a  few  sentences  here  from  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  do  not  know 
■tether  it  will  be  any  "fight"  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  hut 
en  Mr.  Jefferson's  Opinion  on  the  Powers  of  the  Senate,  a  very  celebrated 
document,  which  he  gave  at  the  request  of  the  President,  this  language 
wisused; 

Tiif  transaction  of  business  with  foreign  nations  is  exeeulive  a-llfgrSher.  It 
WotiKS.  then,  to  the  head  of  that  department,  except  as  to  such  portions  of  it  as 
»« especially  submitted  to  the  Senate.    Exiepiions  are  to  be  tettslftted  ifrictiy. 
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That  is  what  Mr.  Jefferson  said  on  this  precise  question  in  a  carefully 
prepared  opinion  fur  the  guidance  of  the  President,  whose  Cabine-t  officer 
he  was.  To  give  the  opinion  was  a  part  of  his  official  duty  under  the 
Constitution.  1  put  that  against  thai  adroit,  diplomatic  letter  for  the  eye 
oj  the  French  Government. 

He  says  another  thing  on  the  subject  of  the  powers  of  the  Senate : 

The  Senate  is  not  supposed,  Ijy  the  Consfitution,  to  be  acquainted  with  (he 
concerns  of  the  executive  department.  /(  vfas  nul  iitfendcd  that  these  should  be 
commiu'icalcii  la  thrm. 


SENATOR   HOAR  ON  DIPLOMATIC  APPOINTMENTS  ^ 

[The  following  selection  from  Senator  Hoar's  autobiogfaphy  dtals  with  the 
practice,  sometimt-s  resorterl  to,  of  appointing  Senators  to  tinportant  though 

tetnporary  diplnmatic  poiitiona.l 

The  President  has  repeatedly,  within  the  last  six  years,  appointed 
meml;>ers  of  tSie  Senate  and  House  to  be  Commissioners  lo  negotiate  and 
coocludc,  as  far  as  can  be  done  by  diplomatic  agencies,  treaties  and  other 
arrangements  with  foreign  Governments,  of  the  gravest  importance. 
These  include  the  arrangement  of  a  standard  of  value  by  international 
agreement;  maliing  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  at  the  end  of  the  War  with 
Spain;  arranging  a  Tr-eaty  of  ComraCTce  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain;  making  a  treaty  to  settle  the  Behiing  Sea  Controversy; 
and  now  more  lately  lo  establish  the  boundary  line  between  Canada 
aad  Alaska. 

President  McKinley  also  appointed  a  Commissiotii,  including  Senators 
and  Representatives,  to  visit  Hawaii,  and  to  report  upon  the  needs  of 
legislation  there.  This  last  was  as  clearly  the  proper  duty  and  function 
of  a  committee,  to  be  appointed  by  one  or  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
as  anything  that  could  be  conceived. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  these  functions  were  oflEces, 
within  the  Constitutional  sense.  It  was  stoutly  contended,  and  I  be- 
lieve held  by  nearly  all  the  Republican  Senators  at  the  time  when  Prea- 
dent  Cleveland  appointed  Mr.  Blount  to  visit  Hawaii,  and  required  that 
the  diplomatic  acdon  of  our  Minister  there  should  be  subject  to  his 
approval,  that  he  was  appointing  a  diplomatic  ofificer,  and  that  he  had  no 
right  so  to  commission  Mr.  Blount,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  President  McKJnley  seemed  to  accept  this  \'iew  when  he 
5«nt  in  for  confirmation  the  names  of  two  Senators,  who  were  appointed 
on  the  Commission  to  visit  Hawaii,  The  Senate  declined  lo  take  action 
upon  these  nominations.     The  very  pertinent  question  was  put  by  an 

'  From  ttic  Autobiographj  of  Scnstat  Hooi,  II,  48-51^  published  hj  Scrlbocrb 
Sons,  N,  V-,  1905- 
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«RUQCnt  member  of  the  Senate;  if  these  gentlemen  arc  to  be  officers, 
how  car  ihe  President  appoint  them  under  the  Cunstitution,  the  office 
bang  created  during  their  term?  Or,  how  can  they  hold  of&ce  and  still 
ItMp  their  seats  in  this  body  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  Eire  not  oflScers, 
under  what  Constitutional  provision  does  the  President  ask  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  their  appointment? 

But  the  Suggestion  that  these  gentlemen  are  not  officers  seems  to  me 

the  merest  cavil.     They  exercise  an  authority,   and  are, clothed  wilh 

a  dignity  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  and  most  important  diplomatic 

o£cer,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  most  of  (he  ci\.il  officers  of  the  country. 

To  say  that  the  President  can  not  appoint  a  Senator  or  Representative 

postmasm  in  a  country  village,  where  the  perquisites  do  not  amount 

to  a  hundred  dollars  a  year,  where  perhaps  no  other  person  can  be 

tinind  to  do  the  duties,  because  that  would  put  an  improper  temptation 

iti  the  way  of  the  legislator  to  induce  him  to  become  the  tool  of  the 

Eiccutire  will,  and  then  permit  the  President  to  send  him  abroad;    to 

enable  him  to  maintain  the  distinction  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  season 

St  a  foreign  capital  as  the  representative  of  the  United  Stales,  with  all 

hb  expenses  paid,  and  a  large  compensation  added,  determined  solely  by 

the  Executive  will;    and  to  hoSd  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 

tttjuld    for    a    moment    have    tolerated    that,    seems    to    me    utterly 

preposterous. 

^     Beside,  it  places  the  Senator  so  selected  in  a  position  where  he  can  not 

B  properly  perform  his  dudes  as  a  Senator,     He  b  bound  to  meet  his 

^^assodates  at  the  great  National  Council  Board  as  an  equal,  to  hear  their 

^■Rason^  as  well  as  to  imparl*  his  own.    How  can  he  dischai^e  that  duty, 

^^  if  he  had  already  not  only  formed  an  opinion,  but  acted  upon  the  matter 

under  the  control  and  direction  of  another  department  of  Government? 

The  Senate  was  exceedingly  sensitive  about  this  question  when  it 

first  anose.     But  the  gentlemen  selected  by  the  Executive  for  these 

lervices  were,    in   general,   specially  competent   for  the  duty.     Their 

sssodates  were  naturally  quite  unwiliing  to  take  any  action  that  should 

icon  to  involve  a  reproof  to  them.    The  matter  did  not,  however,  pass 

without  remonstrance.    It  was  hoped  that  it  would  rot  be  repeated,    At 

&ie  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  Silver  Commission,  I  myself  called 

mention  lo  the  matter  in  the  Senate.    Later,  as  I  have  said,  the  Senate 

declined  to  take  action  on  the  Commission  appointed  to  visit  Hawaii. 

But  there  was  considerable  discussion.     Several  bills  and  resolutions 

*nt  introduced  which  were  intended  to  prohibit  such  appointments  in 

the  future.    The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Commission  on  the  Judiciary. 

ll  lumed  out  that  three  members  of  that  Committee  had  been  appointed 

Ify  President  McKinley  on  the  Canadian  Commission.     One  of  them, 

buwrver,  said  he  had  accepted  the  appointment  without  due  reflection, 

ud  be  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  practice  was  wrong.    The  Committee 

nfikcd  exceedingly  to  make  a  report  which  might  be  construed  aa  a 
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censure  of  their  associates.  So  I  was  introduced  to  call  upon  President 
McKinley  and  say  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  that  they  hoped 
the  practice  would  not  be  continued.  The  task  I  discharged.  President 
McKinley  said  be  was  aware  of  tbe  objections ;  that  he  had  come  to  feel 
the  evil  very  strongly ;  and  while  he  did  not  say  in  terms  that  he  would  not 
make  another  appointment  of  the  kind,  he  conveyed  to  me,  as  I  am  very 
sure  he  intended  to  do,  the  assurance  that  it  would  not  occur  again.  He 
said,  however,  that  it  was  not  in  general  understood  how  few  people 
there  were  in  this  country,  out  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, qualified  for  important  diplomatic  service  of  that  kind,  especially 
when  we  had  to  contend  with  the  trained  diplomatists  of  Europe,  who 
had  studied  such  subjects  all  their  lives.  He  told  me  some  of  tbe  diffi- 
culties he  had  encountered  in  making  selections  of  Ministers  abroad, 
where  important  matters  were  to  be  dealt  with,  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives, having,  as  a  rule,  to  be  taken  from  entirely  different  pursuits 
and  employments. 

That  Congress  in  the  past  has  thought  it  best  to  extend  rather  than 
restrict  this  prohibition  is  shown  by  the  statute  which  forbids,  under  a 
severe  penalty,  members  of  either  House  of  Congress  from  representing 
the  Government  as  counsel. 
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lA  voluminous  lileraLure  has  been  produced  m  recent  years  upon  tlie  United 
Senate.  This  literature  has  been  largely  critical,  censuring  (lie  temper 
Ud  action  oS  this  ioiponant  iegialative  body.  The  three  general  articleis  here 
^produced  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  discussion.  They  are  rcpricsentative 
^ftidea  wriUen  by  tntn  of  Standing  and  impofiance,  men  also  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  the  Senate  by  direct  observation.  The  reader  will  be  able  to  form  his 
mm  opioioQ  of  the  qtintlty  and  temper  of  .scnaturiat  action  from  the  many 
extracts  from  Senate  debates  contained  in  this  collecUoo.] 


THE   PL.\CE   OF  THE  SENATE   IN   OUR   GOVERNMENT' 

By  Henry  Litchfield  West 

According  to  a  tradition,  more  or  less  authenticated,  it  was  George 
Wa^ngton  who  remarked  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  the 
nuttrioto  which  the  hot  tea  of  the  House  of  Representatives  m'os  poured 
to  cooL    Some  idea  of  this  kind  was  certainly  in  the  minds  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.     Madison  suggested  that  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
»  constituted  as  to  protect  the  opulent  minority  against  the  changing, 
inesponsible,  and  turbulent  majority,     Hamilton,  who  did  not  believe 
thai  the  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  Cod,  would  have  had  Sen- 
ators appointed  for  life.     More  than  one  of  the  Constitution-mLLkers  re- 
ferred lo  llie  Senate  as  the  Privy  Council  of  ihe  President;   and,  almost 
wilhriut  exception,  they  regarded  it  as  the  bralie  of  conservatism  upon 
the  wheels  of  national  legislation.     They  found  its  model  in  the  con- 
federation of  Grecian  Stat^,   '^  where  each  city,  however  different  in 
■eallh,  strength,  or  other  circumstances,  had  the  same  number  of  deputies 
ind  an  equal  voice  in  everything  tha(  related  to  the  concerns  of  Greece." 
The  Stales  of  the  United  Netherlands,  the  Confederated  Cantons  of 
Switierland,  and,  in  some  decree  at  least,  the  British  House  of  Lords 
wfrt  all   rqjlete  with  suggestion  (or  the  constructive  statesmen  who 
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created  the  American  Senate,  And  yet,  while  this  is  true,  the  fact  i 
mams,  as  Fisher  points  out  in  his  "Evolution  of  the  Constitution,"  that 
the  Senate  is  really  the  outgrowth  of  our  own  experience.  It  is  the 
graduaJ  deveJopment  from  the  Governor's  Council  of  colonial  times.  As 
early  as  1769-  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  were  chosen 
to  represent  certain  localities  or  great  JbtriclSf  a  function  still  preserved 
in  the  representation  of  each  State  by  two  Senators,  irrespective  of  area, 
wealth,  or  population. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  assumed 
so  dominant  a  part  in  national  legislation  that  it  becomes  interesting 
and  instructive  to  consider  how  far  the  orit^nal  idea  of  its  establish- 
ment has  been  maintained  in  the  evolution  of  our  government.  Wash- 
ington's quaint  and  espreasive  phrase  sliU  has  some  meaning  and 
sigTii&cance.  The  Senate  is  still  the  conservative  branch  of  ihe  Congress. 
Its  members,  elected  for  six  years  by  State  Legislatures,  decide  national 
questions  with  minds  less  perturbed  by  fear  of  popular  clamor  than  the 
Representatives,  whose  reelection,  after  a  brief  term  of  two  years,  is 
dependent  upon  the  sul5rag43  of  a  proverbially  fickle  public.  The  Sena- 
torial view  is  of  a  wid-er  horizon.  It  is  less  subservient  to  prevailing 
sentiment,  but,  It  ia  worth  while  to  note,  the  register  of  its  judgment 
has  generally  been  accurate. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  famous  struggle  over  the  so-called  Force  Bill, 
a  measure  passed  by  a  partisan  House  of  Representatives  in  the  first  flush 
of  imlitical  vicloiy.  The  contest  waged  by  a  skilfully  led  and  determined 
minority  in  the  Senate  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  law.  The 
wisdom  of  that  outcome  will  not,  I  take  it,  be  seriously  questioned  to- 
day. The  enactment  of  the  Force  BUS  would  have  solidified  the  South 
politically,  and  would  have  retarded  for  several  decades  the  material  de- 
velopment which  has  blessed  that  section.  The  pouring  and  cooling  pro- 
cess which  resulted  in  its  defeat  was  undoubtedly  for  the  country's  good. 

Not  content,  however,  with  merety  refusing  to  cooperate  with  the 
House  in  the  enactment  of  proposed  legislation,  or  with  revising  and 
editing  so  to  speak,  the  hills  which  come  to  it  from  the  lower  body,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Stales  has  been  rcsponsihlc,  in  late  years,  for 
numerous  measures  of  great  importance.  The  Wilson  Tariff  Bill,  as 
framed  in  the  HouSe  of  Representatives,  was  discarded  by  the  Senate 
and  a  new  measure  substituted;  the  latter  being  accepted  by  the  House 
with  scarcely  a  whisper  of  opposition.  Identically  the  same  experience 
befell  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  House  declaring  that  Spain's  rule  in 
Cuba  was  intolerable  and  not  to  be  endured;  while,  still  more  recently, 
we  have  seen  the  Senate  originate  two  of  the  most  imjwrtant  measures 
ever  enacted  by  Congress  —  the  amendments  to  the  Army  Appropriation 
Bill,  one  of  which  bestowed  upon  the  President  absolute  authority  to 
govern  the  Philippines,  while  the  other  outlined  the  conditions  precedent 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops  from  Cuba.    These  amend- 
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ments,  fraught  with  cOnseqUencea  of  the  most  far-reaching  character,  were 
adopted  bodily  by  the  House  of  Represent a[i\es  aiter  the  briefest  possible 
cotiaderation.  From  the  moment  that  the  Sfinate  engrafted  these  araend- 
ments  upon  the  Army  Bill,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  House 
would  swallow  them  wilhoutthcdotlingof  an"i"or  thccrosslngof  a"l." 
It  must  rot  be  supposed  that  the  Representatives  ihemseh'CS  are 
either  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  this  condition  of  affairs.  On  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  most  emphatic,  not  to  say  passionate,  speeches  in 
the  cloHng  hours  of  the  fist  Congress  was  a  pmtest  by  Representative 
Cannon,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  against  the 
arrogance  of  the  Senate  in  assuming  to  dictate  to  the  House  in  the  mat- 
ter of  legi&lalion.  And  yet  the  House  is,  in  itself,  largely  resporisible 
for  the  very  situation  against  which  it  rebels.  When,  under  Mr.  Reed, 
rules  were  enacted  which  made  the  Speaker  of  the  House  the  autocrat 
of  Cortgrefts  the  decadence  of  the  House  began.  The  memljers,  indi- 
«<IuaIIy  and  collectively,  surrendered  themselves  into  the  keeping  of  one 
man,  who  wields  a  despotism  as  complete  as  that  of  the  proverbial  Czar. 
It  b  the  Speaker  who  appoints  the  committees,  arranging  their  person- 
nel sn  as  to  secure  harmony  ftith.  his  own  views;  it  iis  the  Speaker  who, 
u  the  deciding  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  determines  whether 

»thc  House  shall  or  shall  not  consider  certain  measures;  and,  finally,  it 
fe  the  Sjveaker  to  whom  each  Representative  must  appeal  for  recognition 
npon  the  tloor  of  the  House,      The  individual  member,  unless  he  be  the 
[n-oml  appointee  to  some  prominent  committee  chairmanship,  is  rarely 
K  factor  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House.    The  concentration  of  power 
In  the  Speaker's  hands  has  practically  destroyed  all  personidily.     In- 
^dignant  corsdluencies  have  sent  Iiack  to  private  life  for  apparent  in- 
Befliciency  members  who  were  never  accorded  an  opportunity  to  prove 
W  their  worth.     Their  political  existence  has  been  crushed  out  beneath 
the  Juggernaut  of  despotic  rules.    The  Washin^lnn  correspondents,  who 
are  trained  to  obser%'e  the  trend  of  national  events,  fully  roalize  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  House.    There  was  a  time,  years  ago, 
when  e\'ery  newspaper  representative  in  the  National  Capital  appreciated 
tlie  necessity  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  temper  of  the  House  upon 
ever)-  important  proposition.    To-day  the  labor  is  unnecessary.     If  the 
^  correspondent  knows  the  attitude  of  the  Speaker  the  problem  is  at  once 
■  solved. 

^  It  is  worth  while  to  understand  this  situation  thoroughly,  because, 
it  Kems  to  me,  it  explains  the  loss  of  presti^'e  which  the  House  has 
■ustained  and  the  importance  wliich  the  Senate  has  assumed.  In  the 
Senate  the  indiWdual  is  supreme,  .Any  Senator  may  address  the  pre- 
nling  officer  and  secure  recognition  at  any  time  when  the  floor  is  not 
occupied  !iy  a  colleague.  He  can  offer  a  resolution  upon  any  subject, 
and,  through  admirable  niles,  can  place  the  Senate  upon  record  as  to  its 
diiptisilion.    If  the  tDa.jority  of  the  Senate  desires  to  scod  Ibe  resolutioa 
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to  some  commiltee  crj'pt,  where  it  shaJl  remain  buriiid  until  the  campaign, 
for  instance,  is  safely  over,  the  reference  is  secured  only  after  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.    If  the  resolmion  goes  upon  the  calendar,  any  Senator  can  at 
any  tittie  move  thai  ihe  Senate  proceed  to  its  consideration  —  a  ijaestion 
wluch  musi  be  determined  withniil  debate,    This  again  places  the  Senate  M 
upon  recordj  and  is  a  proceeding  absolutely  unknown  in  the  House.  " 
Thus,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  last  Congress.  Senator  Jones,  of  Arkan- 
sas, the  leader  of  the  Democratic  minoritys  proved  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  - 
the  Republican  party  by  demanding  consideration  of  his  resolution  dis-  I 
charging  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from  further  consideration  of  ■ 
the  Anti-Trust   Bill.     The  effort   was  not  successful,  the   Republican 
majorily  voting  solidly  in  the  negative;  but  Senator  Jones  had  placed  the 
responaibility  where  it  belonged.    Almost  every  day  the  retord  is  made  up 
in  the  Senate  upon  some  test  question,  because  the  right  of  the  individual  M 
is  not  abridged  or  restricted.  1 

This  preeminence  of  the  individual  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
goes  to  a  remarkable  and  much-criticised  extent.  As  long  as  any  Sen- 
ator desires  to  speak  upon  any  bill  under  consideration,  just  so  long  must 
hearing  be  accorded  and  a  vote  postponed.  This  is  what  is  popularly 
known  as  unlimited  debate.  Tt  is  the  one  thing  which  makes  the  Sen- 
ale  absolutely  unique  in  legislative  bodies.  Only  recently  the  River  m 
and  Harbor  .Appropriation  Bill  failed  to  reach  a  final  vote,  because  a  | 
Senator  occupied  the  floor  during  the  last  thirteen  hours  of  the  session, 
ostensibly  criticising  the  measure,  but,  in  reality,  talking  against  time, 
with  the  knowledge  thai  when  the  hands  of  the  clock  reached  the  hour 
of  noon,  Congress  would  expire  by  limitation,  and  the  bill  would  die. 
This  performance,  extremely  irritating  to  Senators  who  were  interested 
in  the  generous  appropriations  of  the  bill,  has  led  to  a  renewal  of  previ- 
ous efforts  to  amend  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  so  as  to  provide  for  closure, 
under  certain  conditions. 

These  endeavors  have  failed  In  the  past,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
anticipate  success  in  the  future.  They  ou^ht  to  fail.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances ought  there  to  be  limitation  of  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stales.  It  is  the  only  forum  where  great  and  grave  public  ques- 
tions can  be  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  discussed,  This  high  position, 
once  held  by  the  House,  has  been  abdicated  by  that  body.  XVe  have 
seen  a  bill  which  proposed  a  complete  revision  of  the  tariff  considered  ia 
the  House  for  a  few  days  and  then  passed,  when  only  a  score  of  pages, 
out  of  two  or  three  hundred,  had  received  attention.  Crude,  ill-dlgcstcd, 
and  lacking  all  sense  of  proportion,  the  measure  has  been  hastily  sent  to 
the  Senate  with  all  its  imperfections  upon  its  head.  Provisions  which 
were  of  questionable  propriety  escaped  criticism,  because  they  werr 
buried  in  the  pages  which  were  not  re-ached;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
important  amendments,  upon  which  Ihe  House  was  an»ous  to  vote. 
remained  unoffered  upon  the  members'  draks. 
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Very  different  was  the  course  pursued  in  the  Senate,  where  a  rule 
Arbitrarily  iixiiig  a  day  and  an  hour  when  a  vole  nsust  be  taken  is  a 
thing  unknown.  Conscious  that  it  coutd  not  be  hampered,  the  minority 
at  once  prepared  to  assert  itscJf.  It  proceeded  delibcratdy  to  question 
the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  as  to  the  reasons  which  infJu- 
enced  the  figures  nf  each  schedule,  and  the  atiSWer  Was  necessarily  forth- 
coming. If  the  reply  was  not  satisfactory  or  convincing,  there  was  a 
possibility  that  the  error  might  be  remedied;  or,  if  no  alteration  was 
sllowed  by  the  majority,  the  explanation  and  the  action  went  upon  the 
record,  to  be  read  and  judged  by  all  men.  In  the  case  of  the  McKinlcy 
Bill  the  Democrats  were  the  inquisitors;  while,  when  the  Wilson  tariff 
measure  <iras  under  consideration,  the  Republicans  assumed  the  oETensive. 
In  both  instances  several  weeks  were  occupied  in  the  discussion  —  a. 
period  during  which  there  was  much  criUcism  of  the  deliberation  of  the 
Senate.  The  result,  however,  in  each  ca.se,  jiroved  the  wisdom  of  delay, 
for  the  proposed  law  was  vastly  improved  before  its  final  enactment.  The 
tariff  measures  which  hear  the  names  of  McKinUy,  Wilson,  and  Dingley, 
were  largely  framed  in  the  Senate,  while  the  same  is  true  of  (he  law  re- 
cently passed  to  reduce  the  taxation  imposed  during  the  war  with  Spain. 
The  value  of  unHraited  debate  in  the  Senate  has  been  so  completely 
established  in  innumerable  instances  that  it  hardly  seems  worth  while 
to  continue  an  argument  in  its  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
urged,  and  ^'ith  truth,  that  many  measures  have  been  prevented  from 
reaching  a  final  vote  because  th^  opponents  have  talked  them  to  death. 
It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  no  measure  ever  failed  of  enactment 
which  had  behind  it  a  persistent,  earnest  majority,  supported  by  public 
opinion.  The  defeat  of  the  Force  Bill  is  often  cited  as  a  thwarting  of 
the  will  nf  the  majority  of  the  Senate;  but  the  fact  is  that,  during  the 
lung  struggle  over  that  measure,  the  minority  hccame  a  majority,  and 
ihe  Fone  Bill  was  finally  displaced  by  a  proposition  looking  lo  the  free 
coinage  of  alver.  In  the  last  Congress  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  failed  to 
reach  a  vote;  but  there  ne%'er  was,  al  any  time,  a  solid  Republican  sup- 
port for  that  measure.  Some  Republican  Senators  <tpenly  opposed  it; 
Qtbci^  gave  it  only  a  half-hearted  assistance ;  and  many  others  encouraged 
the  Democrats  who  planned  and  executed  the  campaign  of  debate.  The 
discussion  e^osed  many  of  ihe  inequalities,  injustices,  and  iniquities  of 
tbe  Qieasure:  so  that  when  the  Subject  h  considered  at  the  next  session 
rf  Congress  a  more  satisfactory  bill  will  be  enacted. 

And  this  brings  to  mind  another  fact.  All  the  great  issues  of  recent 
potiticsl  campaigns  have  been  formulated  through  Senatorial  debates. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  silver  question,  which  leaped  into  national 
ptominwice  through  the  three-months'  struggle  over  the  repeal  of  the 
Shttman  Silver- Purchasing  Law.  In  those  three  months  the  financial 
problem  was  debated  as  it  never  had  been,  and  never  could  be,  in  the 
House;   and  it  is  worth  while  emphasizing  the  fact  that  if  the  bill  had 
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been  brought  to  a  vote  immediatety  after  being  reported  to  the  Ser 
it  would  have  been  defeated.  The  prolongation  of  the  debate  secured 
the  majority  necessary  for  its  passage.  In  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Senate 
alone,  has  the  Philippine  question  riiceived  that  thoroughness  of  esamina- 
tion  to  which  it  is  entitled;  and  Ihe  same  might  be  said  of  every  other 
important  issue  Lefore  the  country. 

The  power  of  the  individual  is  still  further  demonstrated  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  through  the  fact  that  nearly  all  Eninor  legislation 
is  enacted  hy  unanimous  consent ;  the  objection  of  a  single  Senator  bein^ 
generally  fata!  to  the  passage  of  any  bill.  This  is  a  tremendous  power 
to  lodge  in  an  individual  even  though  he  be  a  Senator  oi  the  United 
States;  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  raembers  of  the  Senate  that  the 
privilege  is  rarely,  if  ever,  ahused.  Objections  are,  of  course,  not  in- 
frequent ;  hut  when  they  arc  met  by  amendments  or  satisfactory  explana- 
tions, they  are  almost  invariably  withdrawn.  In  the  closing  days  of  a 
session  unanimous  consent  is  ahsolulely  essential  to  the  consideration 
of  any  measure.  While  this  may  result  in  the  failure  of  some  laudable 
propositions,  the  statute  books  are  also  protected  against  the  imposition 
of  much  unwise  and  hasty  legislation,  The  Senator  who  objects  does, 
so  publicly,  and  is  answerable  to  his  own  conscience  and  to  his  constit- 
uency for  his  action.  If  he  thus  records  his  opposition,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  acting  wisely;  and  experience 
proves  that  Senators  are  restrained  from  undue  objection  by  a  wholesome 
regard  fur  the  sentiments  of  their  colleagues.  It  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  Senator  Tillman,  for  instance,  to  have  blocked  all  legislation  as 
soon  as  he  had  learned  that  his  much-desired  appropriation  of  $250,000 
for  the  Charleston  exposition  had  been  sacrificed.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  could  not  have  stood  up  against 
the  torrent  of  indignation  which  would  have  been  poured  out  upon  him. 
Senator  Carter,  it  is  true,  did  defeat  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill ;  but  he 
was  fully  aware  that  in  so  doing  he  was  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
sentiment  of  many  of  his  colleagues,  who  regarded  the  bill  as  extravagant 
and  harmful.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  existence  of  this  feeling,  Mr. 
Carter  never  would  have  dared  to  take  his  stand  in  opposition,  eveii 
though  he  was  about  to  retire  to  private  life. 

In  its  own  way,  the  Senate  accomplishes  more  work  —  that  is.  it 
enacts  more  bills  —  than  the  House  of  Representatives.  No  Senator 
objects  for  the  mere  sake  of  objecting ;  because  he  is  aware  that  if  he  is 
captious,  he  will  himself  encounter  innumerable  stumbling-blocks  when 
be  seeks  the  passage  of  measures  in  which  he  is  interested.  He  Is  only 
one  of  ninety  Senators,  any  one  of  whom  has  every  privilege  which  he 
cnjoj-s.  It  is  the  fart  that  each  Senator  is  a  power  unto  himself  that! 
gives  the  Senate  its  peculiar  place  in  our  system  of  government.  When 
&  vote  upon  a  treaty  or  an  important  measure  is  to  be  convassed,  il  la 
necessary  to  know  the  individual  view  of  each  Senator,  a  task  frcquentl/ 
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rroundetl  with  some  diflicully-  There  is  more  independence  of  thought 
and  actiuti  in  the  Senate  than  in  the  HouSe.  Instances  where  two  Scn- 
sifira  ff  the  same  poliEital  party  frcim  the  same  State  vote  upon  opposite 
Kd^  of  the  same  question  are  by  no  means  rare,  and,  ui  late  years,  have 
become  quite  common.  Party  leaders,  therefore,  take  occasion,  during 
ibc  days  occupied  in  a  prolonged  debate,  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
tharown  ranks,  and  strengthen,  by  such  [>ressure  as  may  he  most  effec- 
tive, any  weakness  Ihey  may  discover.  The  very  necessity  for  (his  prc- 
liminarj'  canvass  emphasizes  the  individuality  of  each  Senator,  and  make* 
him  3,  power  to  be  courted  or  feared. 

The  right  of  any  Senator  to  speak  at  any  lime,  upon  any  subject,  and 
al  any  length,  develops  oralore  and  debafers.  No  man  who  jiossesses  a 
tiiletit  in  This  direction  need  lack  for  opportunity  to  prove  his  capacity. 
If  he  15  really  a  great  orator,  if  he  actually  demonstrates  his  logical  and 
thoughtful  mind,  he  forges  to  the  front,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  by 
those  who  assume  leadership.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  dull  and 
slow-witted,  larking  both  strength  of  thought  and  forcefuloess  of  ex- 
pression, he  will  sink  by  his  own  weight.  The  right  to  speak  cannot 
be  denied  him,  but  he  will  uot  command  an  audience ;  and  very  promptly 
will  he  recognize  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  factor  of  importance.  In 
olden  times,  a  new  Senator  maintained  silence  for  a  year  or  two  before 
affording  his  colleagues  am  opportunity  to  judge  of  his  caparily.  He 
familiarized  himself  with  his  surroundings;  he  felt  the  ground  securely 
under  his  feet,  so  to  speak,  before  he  essayed  to  venture  into  public 
notice.  The  debut  of  a  Senator  was  in  those  days  a  noteworthy  event. 
It  was  his  crucial  test ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  fear  and  trembling 
that  h«  invited  the  verdict  of  his  colleagues.  Nowadays,  however,  in 
the  haste  and  rush  of  modem  legislation,  few  Senators  undergo  the  term 

»of  jirobation  which  was  formerly  customary.  They  plunge  at  once  into 
the  vortex  of  debate.  SoroeCimes  they  emerge  safely  and  creditably;  but 
mure  frefjuently  they  are  carried  underneath  the  surface,  and  In  subse- 
quent obscurity  pay  the  penalty  of  their  rashness. 

Within  the  last  few  years  some  rich  men  have  secured  seats  in  the 

Senate,  with  comparative  ease,  through  the  manipulation  of  State  politics; 

and  their  presence  has  given  that  body  the  nickname  of  "The  Miilion- 

lires'  Club."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  targe  majority  of  the  Senators  are 

IxKirmvn.    This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  represent  Southern  Stales, 

^^  whft  arc  proverbially  lacking  in  plenitude  of  this  world's  goods.    The 

^B  RuUionairvs  in  the  Senate  can  be  counted  upon  the  fingers.     Some  of 

^P  them  are  notoriously  rich,  like  Clark,  of  Montana,  while  large  fortunes 

■  are  undoubtedly  p'jssessed  by  Hanna,  of  Ohio;  McMillan,  of  Michigan; 

"    BJiins,  of  West  Virginia;    Kcams,  of  Utah:   Proctor,  of  Vermnnt;   AI- 

drirh,  nf  Rhode  Island;  Turner,  of  Washington;    Tlatt  and  Depew,  of 

J^'fw  York ;   and  Wetmore,  of  Rhode  Island,    To  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 

Uon  iW  annual  salary  of  $5,000  is  a  consideration  nut  to  be  dcspisedi 
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There  are  few  perquisites  to  eke  out  this  tomparaUvtly  meagre  compen- 
sation —  none,  in  fact,  wortli  mentioning.  The  Gtivernment  provides  one 
or  Iwo  flerks  to  attend  to  the  Senator's  correspondence,  whith  is  always 
heavy ;  it  allows  a  mijiimimi  of  free  stationery ;  and  it  returns  Some  of 
his  travelUng  exjienses. 

There  is  opportunity,  of  course,  to  make  money  through  speculation; 
and  Some  Senators  avail  themselves  of  it.  One  Senator,  who  was  a  large 
holder  of  Waahington  real  estate,  increased  lis  value  very  materially  by 
steering  legislation  for  street  improvements  in  its  direction ;  whUe  every 
manipulation  of  tariff  schedules  and  of  internal  revenue  taxation,  affect- 
ing steel  and  iron,  tobacco,  whiskey,  and  sugar,  reveals  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  Wall  Street.  But 
this  acquisitiveness,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name,  is,  after  all,  confined 
to  the  few  Senators  who  are  noted  fur  their  commercial  instincts.  The 
majority  of  Senators  do  not  speculate.  They  content  thennselves  with 
their  modest  salary;  and  how  they  manafje  to  live  upon  it  is  a  daily 
wonder.  The  demands  upon  the  Senatorial  purse  are  incessant.  Every 
Senator  is  persistently  approached  by  stranded  constituents,  who-  expect, 
and  generally  receive,  financial  assistance.  Unless  he  elects  lo  live  in 
aljsolute  reliremeni,  it  is  also  incumbent  upon  liim  to  maintain  some 
s<icial  position.  Occasionally  a  Senator  will  come  lo  Washington  with 
the  idea  that  he  can  be  something  or  somebixly  u|ion  $5,oc»  a  year.  It 
does  not  take  many  months  to  show  him  the  futility  of  the  effort.  In 
fict,  it  is  impossible  for  a  Senator  to  save  anything  from  his  salary,  un- 
less he  hides  in  a  back  street,  burying  himself  like  a  hermit,  neither 
entertaining  nor  being  entertained.  In  the  diplomatic  service,  the  lead- 
ing ambassadorial  positions  are  bestowed  upon  men  whose  entourage  can 
be  maintained  by  their  private  fortunes;  and  the  dme  does  not  seem  to- 
be  far  distant  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  be  composed  infl 
large  degrte  of  rich  men,  simply  because  a  poor  man  can  not  afford  to 
accept  the  position. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Senate  that  wealth  is  not  yet  the  standard 
by  which  its  members  judge  each  other.  There  are  millionaires  in  the 
Senate  who  rtcrupy  Insignificant  places,  who  are  never  consulted  by  their 
colleagues,  and  who  simply  follow  whtre  others  lead.  On  the  other  hand, 
men  who  possess  brains  are  consequential  tacliirs  in  determining  legis- 
lation, although  in  material  wealth  they  may  be  as  poor  as  church  mice. 
A  man  can  not  rise  to  eminence  in  the  Senate  by  wealth  alone.  Herein, 
it  seems  to  me,  ts  much  basis  for  felicitation.  Until  this  condition 
changes,  the  Senate  will  continue  to  be,  what  it  is  to-day,  the  greatest 
legislative  Ixidy  in  the  world,  Of  course,  the  time  may  come  when  the 
sordid  influences  which  measure  a  man  by  the  size  nf  his  bank  account 
may  control  the  Senate.  Let  us,  at  least,  be  thankful  that  this  time 
has  not  yet  arrived ;  and  let  us  hope,  toi  the  sake  of  the  Republic,  that 
it  will  never  come. 
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THE  POWER   OF  THE  SENATE' 

iBy  S.  W.  McCall,  Member  or  Congress  from  Massachusetts 

Shortlv  before  daybreak,  in  the  closing  night  of  the  session  of  the 
Cungrcss  which  camt  to  an  end  on  the  4th  of  lasl  March,  Mr.  Cannon 
made  a  remarkable  speech.  One  of  the-  great  appropriation  bills  of  vital 
importaoce  to  the  government  was  in  conference  between  the  two  Houses. 
Unless  it  should  piss  before  twelve  o'clock  on  thai  day  il  would  be  neces- 
saiy  to  have  an  extra  session,  or  the  wheels  of  some  of  the  great  govern- 
mental departments  would  be  stopped.  A  Senator  had  delivered  an 
uidm^tum  that  an  ancient  claim  of  his  state  should  be  fastened  upon  the 
bill,  or,  as  an  alternative,  he  would  talk  until  the  end  of  the  session  and 
defeat  the  mea.sure.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  it  was  clearly  in  the 
power  of  one  Senator  to  carry  on,  as  long  as  his  physical  strength  would 
last,  the  appearance  of  debate,  which  would  in  no  fair  sense  be  debate 
&t  all,  but  simply  a  forcible  stopping  of  the  legislative  machine.  Mr. 
Cannon  very  univillingly  consented  to  pay  the  price  demanded,  but  he 
declared  with  emphasis  that  the  Senate  should  change  its  procedure,  or 
lat  another  body,  "backed  up  by  the  people,  will  compel  that  change, 
Ise  this  body,  dose  to  the  people,  shati  become  a  mere  tender,  a  mere 
header  of  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  to  Submit  to  what  any  one 
member  of  another  body  may  demand  of  this  body  as  a  price  for 
IcgiBlalion." 

Such  in.stances  of_the  effect  of  the  rales  of  the  Senate  are  by  no  means 
rare.  Perhaps  one  more  strikingly  illustrating  not  merely  the  tendency 
to  efface  the  House  as  a  legislative  body  but  also  the  overthrow  of  the  rule 
oi  the  majority  in  the  Senate  itself,  was  seen  two  years  ago.  The  River 
and  Harbor  Bill,  after  a  protracted  consideration  oa  the  part  of  both 
Houses,  ami  of  their  committees,  and  after  passing  both  Houses  in  its 
nihstaJitiuJ  form,  had  reached  it5  last  stage  in  the  report  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  within  less  than  twenty  hours  of  the  final  adjournment 
d  lh«  Congress.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  to  attach  ta 
the  bill.  If  I  which  il  bore  no  relation,  an  irrigation  scheme  involving  scores 
millions  of  dollars.  A  Senator  who  had  the  irrigation  project  much  at 
determined  lo  defeat  the  hill.  It  did  not  appeal  to  him  that  the 
r<"  had  received  the  careful  attention  and  approval  of  both  Houses. 
The  rules  of  the  Senate  permitted  him,  under  the  guise  of  debate,  to 
consume  all  the  remaining  time  of  the  session.  He  took  the  floor  against 
the  measure.  To  talk  against  time  for  twenty  hours  demands  qualities 
which  few,  if  any,  of  the  greatest  parliamentary  orators  hare  possessed. 
The  "debate"  which  followed  afforded  a  rare  display  of  physical  endu- 
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ranee,  The  Senator  demonstrated  his  capacity  to  defeat  the  bill,  and,  to 
save  the  little  time  that  was  left  to  the  Senate  for  the  transaction  of  other 
urgent  fiublio  business,  the  supporteis  of  the  bill  surrendered  and  with- 
drew it  from  tiinsideration. 

It  is  scarcely  a  conclusive  answer  to  indulge  in  the  time- honored 
epithet  and  say  that  the  measure  ia  question  was  a  "River  and  Harbor  ■ 
steal."    Very  Uttle  public  money  is  expended  with  greater  benefit  to  the  I 
people  of  the  country  at  large  than  the  money  which  is  spent  to  deepen 
lh«  rivers  and  imfjrove  the  harbors  along  the  oceans  and  the  tireat 
Lakes.    Some  portion  of  It  doubtless  is  mere  waste,  and  never  should  be 
appropriated  at  all.    A  large  proportion  of  that  waste  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  Senators,  like  the  one  to  whom  I  have  just  referred,  with  small 
states  behind  them,  but  with  the  same  power  as  Senators  from  the  great 
taxpaying  states,  are  careful  that  their  locaUties  shall  receive  their  share  of 
the  public  money,  and  their  ingenuity  expends  itself  in  finding  other 
objects  fur  pubhc  bounty  in  default  of  oceans  and  navigable  rivers.     I 
shall  subsequently  refer,  more  fully,  however,  to  the  unequal  character  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Senate.    I  am  only  referring  here  to  the  effect  of  ihe 
Senate  ruW.  ■ 

The  House  of  Representatives  may  devote  its  time  to  the  perfecting  of  a  V 
great  measure  which  also  receives  the  approval  of  a  niajorily  of  the  Senate, 
and  then  the  measure  is  to  be  overthrovni,  and  the  labors  of  the  House 
brii>ught  to  naught  unless  con&ent  is  given  to  engraft  upon  it  the  pet 
scheme  of  some  individual  Senator  to  which  the  great  majority  of  both 
bodies  may  be  opposed.  As  much  can  lie  said  for  the  freedom  of  debate 
■which  exists  in  the  Senate  as  for  the  summary  procedure  which  often 
prevails  in  the  House,  under  which  a  vote  is  taken  upon  most  important 
measures  with  practically  no  debate  at  all.  But  unless  a  change  of  the 
Senate  rule  b  made,  as  applied  to  new  matters  sought  to  be  put  upon  bills 
which  have  received  in  substance  the  approval  of  l)oth  Houses,  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  compelled  lo  submit  to  the  demands  of  in- 
diWdual  Senators,  and  accept  the  principle  of  government  by  unani- 
mous consent  instead  of  by  majorities,  or  see  necessary  le^lation  fail  of 
passage. 

Fnam  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  present  day 
there  have  been  frequent  protests  against  the  large  measure  of  power 
posseted  by  the  Senate,  especially  in  liew  of  the  very  unequal  and  very 
unrepresentative  principle  upon  which  that  body  is  constituted,  but  its 
power  appears  to  have  fattened  upon  these  protests,  and  lo  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  increasing,  If,  in  spite  of  the  constitution  of  the  Senate,  its 
power  has  been  employed  as  a  rule  for  the  general  good,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  something  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  mo?t  unequal 
system  of  government  that  has  ever  existed.  The  purest  despotisms  and 
the  most  exclusive  oligarchies  have  freipienlly  been  responsive  to  popular 
opinion,  and  have  often  sheltered  order  and  sometimes  individual  free- 
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dom.  I  shall  take  for  granl'pd,  however,  that  the  dtmocratic  idea,  which 
'  nation  is  sujiposed  to  represent,  will  be  accepted  without  argument 
•applied  to  North  America.  Caution  compels  me  to  say  "as  applied  to 
North  America,"  for  the  government  of  the  American  people  has  decreed 
that  the  "consent-of-the-govemed"  declaration  of  our  forefathers  was 
either  not  a  declaration  of  a  principle  at  all,  or  had  only  a  local  application 
and  did  not  possess  vitality  across  the  seas. 

The  great  and  groning  power  of  the  Senate  is  not  more  odious  on 
account  of  any  degeneracy  in  its  personnel.  The  lament  of  the  degeneracy 
(■f  the  present  as  conipared  with  (he  pa^t  LS  oae  of  the  oldest  things  one 
can  and  in  history.  There  always  have  been,  and  there  probably  always 
will  be,  people  in  the  world  who  disparage  the  times  in  which  they  live,  — 
people  who,  aS  Macaulay  said,  are  always  painting  a  golden  age  which 
never  existed  save  in  their  imaginations.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
thinJc  (hat  the  talent  in  pnl^ic  Eife  has  declined.  I  believe  it  is  true  that, 
on  the  whwie,  even  the  national  Congress  for  Ihe  last  ten  years  will  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  ihc  national  Congress  of  any  other  lime  In  our 
history.  Some  exceptionally  great  fjfrure  may  depart  from  one  House  or 
other  and  be  greatly  missed  for  a  time,  but  the  average  of  membership 
maintains  itself  very  fairly.  If  I  were  deahng  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  could  cite  many  names  from  the  last  decade  of  its  history 
thai  would  show  the  strength  of  its  membership,  —  statesmen  lilic  Reed 
and  Dingley  and  Wilson,  orators  like  Cockran  and  Dalzcll  and  Bryan, 
debaters  like  Turaer,  Cannon,  Hepburn,  and  Crisp.  But  I  am  dealing 
with  the  Senate.    It  contains  in  its  present  membership  one,  whose  name 

Lwill  readily  occur  to  all,  who  will  pa.=s  into  history  as  among  the  three  or 

[four  greatest  stat*^men  who  ever  had  a  place  in  thai  body.    When  bas 
it  had,  since  the  days  of  Douglas  certainly,  a  more  accomplished  debater 

:  than  Spooner,  or  a  more  pungent  and  brilliant  s.peaker  than  Vest;  or 
when  has  it  ever  had  more  tactful  and  discerning  leaders  than  Allison 
snd  Aldrich  ?  And  the  list  of  striking  figures  might  easily  be  made  longer. 
The  striking  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  power  of  the  Senate 
b  thai  it  holds  the  commanding  ])lace  at  the  center  of  the  government,  It 
Lhngs  to  mind  Ihe  condition  of  things  in  Europe  under  the  feudal  system, 
the  nohles  had  the  poaitioo  between  the  king  and  (he  people,  and 
Ily  encroached  upon  both  until  ibey  were  able  lo  ojjpress  both, — 
aindition  which  conlimied  until  a  union  was  effected  between  the 

.people  and  the  sovereign,  and  the  feudal  system  was  finally  overthrown. 

I  The  Senate  shares  the  powers  0/  legislation  with  the  House  and  some 
d  the  most  important  e.^eculive  functions  with  the  President.  The 
laittT  ts  unable  to  appoint  a  collector  or  a  postmaster,  or  even  a  member 
cf  hui  own  official  household,  without  the  Senate's  consent.  Such  im- 
BORutt  powers,  exerciaed  ai  the  center  of  the  state,  would  naturally 
iwre&se  by  encroachment  upon  butli  extremes,  and  tlicy  certainly  would 
MtiJBmiaish. 
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The  course  of  the  Revolution  made  il  almost  inevitable  Ihal  In  the 
Contitictital  Congress,  and  in  the  Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, the  states  should  vote  as  a  unit  and  excrcist  an  equal  auihority ; 
but  when  the  Lime  came  to  fonrulate  the  Constitution,  the  most  enlight- 
ened o£  our  stattsmen  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there 
could  not  be  such  a  thing  as  a  permanent  free  government  established 
upon  so  unequal  a  principle.  The  questi<>n  of  the  relative  power  of  the 
large  and  small  states  in  the  new  government  became  a  pressing  one. 
That  was  the  rock  upon  which  the  Convention  was  more  than  once  very 
nearly  destroyed.  In  llie  long  contest  which  ensued  it  roust  be  admitted 
that  the  representatives  of  the  small  states  played  the  better  game  and 
won  upon  almost  all  points.  Their  most  effecdve  resource  was  found 
in  the  ardent  dcsire  yf  the  leading  slatesnven  from  the  larger  states  to 
substitute  a  real  national  government  for  the  mere  shadow  of  a  govern- 
ment that  then  existed,  and  they  made  the  larger  states,  pay  a  high  price 
to  obtain  it.  They  secured  an  equal  rcpresetitation  in  the  Senate,  and 
they  exaggerated  ihe  powers  of  the  body  by  conferring  upon  it  a  great 
varieiy  of  important  functions. 

The  large  states  made  a  determined  stand  upon  the  questioQ  of  tana- 
don.  They  insisted  that  the  people  and  not  the  states  paid  the  taxes,  and 
that,  as  (he  larger  stales  would  yield  more  tases  than  the  smaller  states, 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  chosen  substantially  upon  the  basis  of 
populadon,  should  have  a  peculiar  control  over  revenue  bills.  Mr. 
Gerry  well  stated  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  time  with  reference  to  taxa- 
tion when  he  said,  "Taxation  and  representation  are  strongly  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  they  will  not  agree  that  any  but  their 
immediate  representatives  shall  meddle  with  their  purses." 

Although  the  representatives  of  the  smaller  states  insisted  upon  an 
equal  power  even  over  revenue  bills,  they  did  not  lack  in  thrift  when  il 
came  to  guarding  themselves  against  liability  to  pay  an  equal  share  of  the 
expenses  of  (he  government,  and  the  Constitution  accordingly  provided 
that  representation  and  direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned  among  the 
slates  according  to  population. 

An  apparent  concession,  however,  was  finally  made  by  the  small  slates 
with  regard  to  revenue  bills,  and  I  shall  refer  to  it  more  fallv  hereafter, 
because  it  is  the  one  point  where  I  think  the  Senate,  not  satisfied  with 
the  great  powers  conferred   u|jQn  it,  has  directly  encroached  upon  the  _ 
prerogatives  of  the  House-    Having  secured  (he  great  grant  of  power  in  ■ 
the  Constitution,  the  smaller  states  then  demanded  a  provision  that  that  ' 
instrument  should  never  be  amended  so  as  to  lake  away  the  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  slales  in  ibt  Senate  without  the  consent  of  every  slate, 
— -something  which  obviously  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain,  and 
which  was  equivalent  to  providing  that  the  Constitution,  in  that  particu- 
lar, should  never  be  amended  at  alL 

The  constltulion  of  the  Senate  was  recognized,  at  the  tune  of  ilSi 
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estabtishmenT,  as  a  violation  of  ihe  democratic  principle,  but  a  violation 
wbich  the  peculiar  conditions  seemed  to  require,  and  I  think  it  was  never 
imagined  ibat  the  inequality  would  not  be  liaiited  to  that  which  existed, 
or  might  grow  out  of  the  states  at  first  forming  the  Union.  While  the 
Senate's  constitutional  powers  have  not  changed,  the  course  of  events 
has  greatly  intensified  their  undemocratic  cfa^ilcter.  The  practical  in- 
equality originally  was  sufBclenlly  bad,  but.  bj  the  admission  of  so  many 
new  and  small  slates,  il  has  become  almust  intolerable.  The  original 
inequality  bore  heavily  upon  three  states,  yet  was  not  essentially  glaring 
with  reference  to  the  others;  but  to-ciay  it  is  possible  to  select  IJItcen 
sta.ies  ha\-ing  together  in  round  numbers  live  millions  of  people,  ot  about 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  senatorial 
representatives  of  those  five  millions  would  lack  only  a  single  vote  of  the 
□umber  necessary  to  defeat  some  great  treat)'  which  the  Senators  of  the 
other  seventy  millions  might  support.  States  having  less  than  one-sixth 
of  the  population  choose  a  majority  of  the  entire  Senate,  while  more  than 
hve-sisths  of  the  people  of  the  countrj'  are  represented  by  a  minority  in 
that  body.  The  state  of  Nevada,  under  the  last  census,  had  less  than 
forty-three  thousand  people.  U  New  York  were  permitted  to  have  the 
same  proportional  representation  in  tiie  Senate,  it  would  have  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Senators.  There  are  many  things  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Senate  which  are  admirable.  Such  a  conservative  body  is  to  day 
of  vital  importance.  The  length  of  the  term,  the  diilcrent  method  of 
choice  from  that  of  the  Representatives,  and  the  very  gradual  change  in 
membership,  are  highly  valuable  features.  But  none  of  its  good  features 
grows  out  of  the  great  inequality  of  its  constitution,  giving  one  man  in  one 
section  of  the  country  the  power  of  a  hundred  equally  good  men  in 
another. 

This  exaggerated  inequality,  so  utterly  subversive  of  the  American 
dogma  of  government,  is  undoubtedly  the  great  fault  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Senate.  There  is  none  of  the  common  traditional  attributes  of 
aristocracy  that  enters  into  this  situation.  The  theory  of  government 
wluch  treats  sovereignty  as  a  mere  possession,  passing  from  father  to 
son  like  any  other  species  of  property,  at  least  has  something  human  b 
it.  But  even  the  human  element  dlsafipears  entirety  when  a  capricious 
bestowal  of  power  is  made  upon  a  mere  incorporation.  If  the  Owners  of 
land  and  other  property,  the  merrantite  interests,  and  the  workingraen 
ire  tri-atcd  as  classes  and  permitted  lo  choose  their  representatives  in 
the  governing  body,  there  is  at  least  a  representation  of  the  diversity  of 
interests  with  which  legislation  deals.  And  the  proposition  is  not  en- 
linEy  lacking  in  force  thai  individuals,  separated  from  property  or  class 
interests,  are  affected  in  much  the  same  way  by  legislation,  and  have  a 
Kitisianlial  Identity  of  interests.  In  other  words,  that  the  touch  of  nature 
will  afiect  legislators  when  ihey  pass  laws  concermng  life  and  liberty  to 
which  they  themselves  will  be  subject ;  and  that  they  arc  representatives 
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in  a  stronger  sense  than  if  they  exercised  a  mere  delegated  authority; 
but  that  when  property  and  class  rights  are  dealt  wilh,  the  rapacity  of  one 
class  should  be  held  in  checli  by  the  rapacity  of  another,  and  that  there 
should  be  such  a  balance  in  the  assembly  that  those  broad  interests 
which  are  weak  in  mere  numbers  should  not  be  devoured  by  those  that 
are  strong.  But  what  conceivable  thing  is  there  in  the  state  &f  Nevada, 
estimable  as  her  people  doubtless  are,  to  entitle  one  individual  there  to  a 
hundred  times  as  nauch  weight  in  governing  the  counliy  as  is  possessed 
by  a  man  residing  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  or  Illinois,  or  indeed  lo 
a  panicle  greater  weight?  On  any  rational  theory  of  govemraenl  such 
inequality  is  unthinkable,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  true  that  those  having  a 
particular  occupation  should  exercise  a  special  and  almost  potent  control 
in  governing  the  myriads  of  other  occupations. 

We  have  had  recent  illustrations  thai  this  system  of  inequality  does  not 
mercty  violate  our  ideals,  but  that  it  has  serious  practical  results.  Ten 
years  ago,  in  consequence  of  concessions  to  the  silver  mining  interests, 
th*  country  had  reached  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  our  financial 
system  was  at  last  almost  at  the  point  of  falling  upon  the  silver  standard. 
Under  the  law  requiring  the  government  to  purchase  4,500,000  ounces 
of  silver  bullion  every  munth,  gold  was  rapidiy  leaving  ihe  treasury, 
while  its  vaults  were  groaning  under  the  great  mass  of  silver.  The 
spectacle  was  then  witnessed  of  Senators  from  stales,  containing  mining 
camps  but  comparatively  few  people,  almost  holding  the  balance  of 
power,  and,  having  an  equal  voice  with  that  of  the  populous  commercial 
states  of  the  Union,  siruggling  desperately  to  continue  the  fatal  policy  of 
the  government  purchase  of  silver.  It  was  only  by  the  inflexible  and 
heroic  conduct  ol  the  President,  supported,  as  he  chanced  to  be,  by  the 
great  body  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  him,  that  the  most  vital  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  and  the  financial 
honor  of  the  nation  as  well  were  not  sacriticedl. 

Other  illustrations  might  be  given,  but  they  would  only  tend  to  prove 
what  is  axiomatic  —  that  Ihe  Senators  from  the  small  stales,  as  well  as  the 
Senators  from  the  large  slates,  will,  as  a  rule,  vote  for  those  measures 
furthering  the  special  interests  of  the  states  they  represent.  They  would, 
I  think,  be  accused  of  betraying  their  trust  If  ihey  did  less. 

The  great  practical  cncroachroent  of  the  power  nf  the  Senate  beyond 
its  fair  constitutional  limits  is  seen  in  connection  wilh  bills  relating  to 
taxation.  The  chief  concession  in  the  formation  of  the  Conslitution  was 
that  by  which  the  large  states  were  given  at  least  the  appearance  of  a 
special  power  over  taxation  in  proporlicin  lo  iheir  population  as  a  set-off 
against  ihe  great  proportional  powers  given  the  small  states  through 
their  equal  representation  in  the  Senate.  The  small  states,  however,  on 
the  basis  of  population,  would  possess  entire  ef]ualiiy  wilh  the  large 
slates,  and  it  would  certainly  be  no  gotjd  ground  UiT  complaint  that  they 
should  not  be  accorded  the  right  to  impose  taxes  ior  other  people  to  pay* 
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This  cdmpensating  power  13  found  in  that  clause  of  the  Constitufion 
pmviding  tlaat  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
RepresentaiivEs,  reser\ii\g  to  the  .Senate  the  right  (o  propose  or  concur 
wiih  amendments  as  on  other  hilts.  Unless  a  substantial  power  was  in- 
tended to  be  conferred  by  this  dause,  the  coniemporary  construction  put 
upon  it  by  thf  Federalist,  in  a  paper  written  either  by  Madison  or  Hamil- 
ton, was  strikingly  erroneous.  "Admitting,  however,"  says  the  author 
of  this  paper,  "that  they  should  all  be  insufficient  to  subdue  the  unjust 
policy  of  the  smaller  slates,  or  their  predominating  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  Senate,  a  constitutional  and  infallible  recourse  still  re- 
roatDS  with  the  larger  slates  by  which  they  will  be  able  at  all  times,  to 
accomplish  their  >ust  purjjoacs.  The  Hou.sc  of  ReprcsentaEives  can  not 
only  refuse,  but  they  alone  can  propose  the  supplies  requisite  for  the 
support  of  government.  They,  in  a  word,  hold  the  purse,  —  that  power- 
ful instrument  by  which  we  behold,  in  the  history  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution, an  infant  and  humble  representative  of  the  people  gradually 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  activity  and  importance,  and  finally  reducing, 
so  far  OS  it  seems  to  have  wished,  all  the  overgrown  prerogatives  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  government.  This  power  of  the  purse  may,  in 
fact,  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  and  effectual  weapon  with  which 
any  constitution  can  arm  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people 
for  obtaining  a  redress  of  every  grievance,  and  for  carrying  Into  effect 
weiy  just  and  saluiar)-  measure." 

But  what  would  this  power  amount  to  if  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon 
a  singte  article  would  confer  upon  the  Senate  the  right  to  go  over  the 
whole  range  of  taxes  and  construct  any  S(>n  of  a  bill  it  desired?  By 
giving  such  an  interpretation  to  the  meaning  of  the  exception  the  great 
power  itself  is  practically  destroyed.  At  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the 
Consdtution  there  was  no  such  tbing  known  as  amendnnent  by  complete 
substitution,  and  the  fair  construction  of  that  clause,  having  reference 
to  the  conditions  surrounding  its  adoption,  is  that  if  the  House  should 
send  3  bill  to  the  Senate  imposing  k  tax  upon  an  article,  the  Senate  might 
amend  by  raiang  or  diminishing  the  proposed  tax  as  it  saw  fit.  It  was 
such  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  amendment  as  to  destroy  the  power  to 
originate  taxation  laws,  when  the  Senate,  as  it  did  in  1872,  substituted 
iot  a  House  bill  relating  to  a  tax  on  coffee  a  general  revision  of  the 
tariff-  The  Senate's  action  at  thai  time  called  out  a  protest  from  Gar- 
field, who  had  deeply  studied  this  subject,  and  who  contributed  to  it  one 
of  the  most  notable  effons  of  his  career  in  Congress.  Garfield  held  thai 
the  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  case  cited  was  an  abuse,  and  that  its  action 
shtmld  be  confined  substantially  to  the  subjects  in  the  House  bill.  He 
declared  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  invaded  "  a  right  which  can  not  be 
surrendered  withoul  inflicting  a  fatal  wound  upon  the  integrity  of  our 
wbole  system  of  government."  No  hard  and  East  rule  can  be  set  up  in 
sucb  &  cast,  but  it  is  a  questiori  of  prerogativej  and  each  body  should 
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respect  the  constitutional  prerogatives  ol  the  other.     Surely  the 
representing  the  people  should  struggle  for  its  own. 

The  great  Senators  have  almost  uniiormly  contended  for  a  broad  con- 
slraclion  of  the  prerogative  of  the  House.  Webster  held  that  it  was 
purely  a  question  of  privilege,  and  tlial  the  decision  of  it  belonged  to  the 
House.  Benton,  who  belonged  to  the  opposite  politital  party,  in  the 
same  debate  declared  that  "in  all  cases  of  doubtful  jurisdiction  between 
the  Houses  my  rule  is  to  solve  the  doubt  in  favor  of  the  House,  which, 
by  the  Con sti tuition,  is  charged  with  the  general  subject.  Taxation  and 
representation'go  together.  The  burdens  of  the  people  and  the  repre* 
seriCation  of  the  people  are  put  together.  An  important  and  fuH  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  is  in  the  House  of  Representatives.'''  Sumner, 
Wilson,  Seward,  and  Hoar  have  also  declared  in  the  Senate  for  a  broad 
construction  of  the  prerogative  of  the  House- 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Senate  will  construct  a  better  tariff  than  the 
House.  The  framer^  of  the  Constitudon,  and  especially  its  great  inter- 
preter, Hamilton,  did  nwl  foresee  in  its  full  force  the  influence  of  special 
great  interests  in  framing  tariff  laws.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  (hose  inter- 
ests, sometimes  pressing  for  governmental  protection  and  sometimes  for 
governmental  indi£erence,  to  have  tariffs  constructed  by  a  few  men, 
responsible  practically  to  no  great  body  of  public  opinion,  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  with  small  constituencies,  so  that  after  having  pro- 
tected the  interests  of  those  they  particularly  represent,  they  might  be 
unattached  and  without  special  electoral  responsibility.  A  scrutiny  of 
the  recent  bills  relating  to  taxadon  will  show  (hat  the  House  biUs  have 
usually  been  drawn  upon  more  popular  lines.  Take  the  repeal  of  some 
of  the  war  revenue  ta.^es  [wo  years  ago,  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives sent  to  the  Scn^ate  a.  bill,  the  chief  feature  t>f  which  Was  the  removal 
of  nearly  ail  the  troublesome  and  vexatious  stamp  taxes  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  almost  all  the  instrumentalities  of  trade.  The  tax  upon 
bank  checks,  insurance  policies,  real  estate  conveyances,  and  similar 
taxes  of  a  wide  application  were  removed  by  the  House  bill.  The  Senate, 
under  the  guise  of  its  power  to  amend,  struck  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  tfie  House  bill,  and  substituted  a  measure  of  its  own.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Senate  bill  was  an  extension  of  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  beer  and  tobacco  by  about  twelve  millions, 
and  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  i(  retained  many  of  the  stamp  taxes  which 
the  House  bill  removed,  and  especially  the  stamp  tax  upon  checks.  The 
tax  Upon  checks  was  a  direct  tas  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
and  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  [o  any  individual,  vexatious  though 
it  might  be,  to  lead  him  lo  make  any  special  effort  for  its  repeal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  millions  which  were  remilled  upon  beer  went  lo  a  very 
small  class  who  had  so  much  at  stake  as  to  warrant  an  extraordinary 
effort.  The  House  repeal  was  in  favor  of  the  great  number,  and  the 
Senate  repeal  was  in  favor  of  the  few. 
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It  does  not  require  a  close  study  of  the  tariff  laws  of  the  last  twenty 
year?  tu  lead  to  the  conclufiinn  that,  although  special  interests  have  fully 
as  much  consideration  shown  thetn  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
they  should  have,  yet  the  Senale  has  been  the  citadel  of  those  interests. 
The  representatives  are  reached  directly  by  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes 
and  can  be  visited  with  public  indignation,  while  the  Senators  in  some 
instances  at  least  are  for  all  practical  puqioaes  irresponsible  to  the 
tajtpayer. 

The  question  pinmaiily  Is  not  one  of  wise  or  unwise  laws,  or  whether 
small  states  do  not  often  have  strong  Senators,  while  large  states  have 
*eaJt  ftnes.  It  involves  a  principle  which  is  not  disregarded  even  tn  a 
constitutional  monarchy  like  Germany.  It  involves  the  principle  of  one 
set  of  men  imposing  taxes  fur  another  set  of  men  to  pay,  and  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  insist,  as  some  of  its  greatest  members  have 
advised,  upon  a  broad  and  fair  construction  of  its  prerogatives,  we  should 
be  upon  a  platform  more  consistent  with  the  principles  of  sound  govem- 
moit.  We  should,  I  am  siu'e.  have  laws  of  taxation  formulated  upon 
more  popular  lines.  The  masses  would  suffer  less  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gnmt  special  interests,  and  there  would  he  some  compensation  to  the 
large  states,  and  to  the  people  who  are  directly  represented,  for  the  ei- 
traordinary  powers  conferred  upon  the  Senate. 

By  a  sort  of  attraction  of  gravitation  the  great  powers  of  the 'Senale 
increase  by  drawing  other  powers  to  them,  and  this  species  of  expansion 
b  especially  seen  in  the  tendency  to  confer  special  official  functions  ii|x>n 
the  Senatots  in(ii\'idually.    Take  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
a-ith  Spain  in  1898,  which  was,  in  effect,  a  treaty  of  war  rather  than  of 
peace,  and  which  embarked   us  upon  a  policy  nobody  contemplated 
when  we  entered  upon  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba.    Of  the  five 
commissioneis  who  were  appointed  lu  negnliaie  that  treaty,  three  were 
Senators.    That  is  not  an  exceptional  instance,  but  it  is  becoming  the 
Rile.    A  more  recent  illustration  is  found  in  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
missioD.  soon  to  meet,  10  decide  the  Ala.skan  boundary  dispute,  a  tribunal 
which,  under  the  agreement,  was  to  be  composed  of  Impartial  jurists  of 
repute.     Two  of  the  three  American  members  of  the  commission  were 
chosen  from  the  Senate.    We  may  concede  to  those  two  Senatojs  the  ut- 
most their  warmest  friends  could  claim  for  them,  and  yet  there  is  no 
danger  in  the  assertion  that  there  are  plenty  of  other  jurists  in  the  coun- 
try as  impartial  and  of  as  high  repute,    ff  there  were  a  paucity  of  Ameri- 
can talent,  or  if  the  great  part  of  it  were  concentrated  in  the  Senate,  then 
it  might  be  desirable  to  fill  such  places,  which,  for  all  essential  purjjoses, 
WEoKce?,  from  the  memhti^hip  of  the  Scnstc     But  there  is  certainly 
no  Such  lack  of  talent  in  private  Life  as  to  call  for  a'duplication  of  parts 
m  the  play,  or  for  imposing  on  Senators  important  public  functions  in 
nlditjon  to  those  belonging  to  theii  Own  office.    Mr.  Hay  had  not  been 
^-    coDspioious  as  a  pubUc  man  tjefore  the  first  election  of  Mr.  McKinley. 
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The  public  career  of  Mr.  Richard  Olney  had  been  limited  to  a  term  m 
the  Massacliuselts  legislature  before  he  rendered  his  nouble  senice  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Cleveland.  I  think  neither  Mr.  Gage  nor  Mr, 
Root  our  yet  Mr,  Knus  had  ever  held  impo^rlaiit  pubhc  office  before  lie 
entered  President  McKinley's  Cabinet.  Scores  of  instances  can  be 
found  where  men  of  little  or  no  esperiente  in  the  public  ser\'ice  have 
been  selected  to  fill  the  most  important  offices,  and  have  infused  new 
strength  and  energy  into  the  government. 

In  a  government  which  is  a  republic  in  anything  but  name  the  offices 
should  be  as  widely  distribuied  as  is  consistent  with  good  administra- 
tion, and  the  rich  red  blood  which  [he  country  possesses  in  abundance 
should  courae  through  the  channels  of  office.  Even  if  the  country  were 
so  poor  in  latent  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  appoint  Senators  to  such 
places,  even  if  there  were  no  impnjpriety  in  their  negoUating  treaties 
upon  which  they  were  to  pass  judgment  as  Senators,  such  appointments 
come  perilously  near  being  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution.  A  Senator 
is  disqualified  from  holding  any  other  office  under  the  United  Slates, 
and  if  it  is  not  a  m«st  important  ofhce  of  government  to  determine  in  the 
first  instance  the  great  question  of  jieace  and  war,  or  to  settle  a  dispuled 
boundary  nith  another  nation,  then  the  term  has  an  exceedingly  narrow 
meaning. 

The  ejqiansion  of  the  power  of  the  Senate  in  an  undcmocratii:  as  well 
as  an  unconstitutional  direction  is  also  seen  in  the  growing  tendency  to 
pass  laws,  and  especially  taxation  laws,  by  treaty.  Treaties  are  high 
contracts  between  nations,  and  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  it  was 
wilhin  the  cofttempiation  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  so  elabor- 
ately lo  construct  a  legislative  machine  and  al  the  same  time  to  throw 
the  whole  mechanism  out  of  gear  by  a  single  clause  regarding  treaties, 
providing  ihiil  the  President  and  Senate  might  call  in  a  foreign  poientale 
and  might  make  laws  for  the  internal  government  of  the  United  Slates. 
Treaties  have  the  force  of  law,  but  they  should  obriously  be  within  the 
fair  scope  of  ihe  Ircaty-maktng  power.  At  any  rate,  it  would  scarcely  be 
reasonable  to  claim  that  lliey  set  aside  the  Constitution,  and  if  wc  are  to 
regard  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  two  legislative  machines,  it  can  not,  as  a 
part  of  either,  do  the  things  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  Under  that 
instrument  revenue  bills  must  originate  in  ihe  House,  How,  then,  can 
they  originate  by  treaty  f  It  wcvuld,  indeed,  be  a  curious  spectacle,  that 
of  the  Senate,  com]Kised  in  tJie  way  it  b,  sitting  behind  closed  doors, 
and  deciding  in  secret  what  taxes  the  American  people  are  to  pay. 

The  four  years'  term  of  (he  presidency  is  too  short  for  a  struggle  with 
the  Senate,  and  its  part  in  executive  transactions  is  so  great  that  any 
such  struggle  wouW  expose  an  administration  to  failure.  The  period 
of  life  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  still  shorter,  and  its  term  would 
be  likely  lo  come  to  an  end  before  a  contest  between  the  two  Houses 
would  acquire  any  great  momentum.    The  custom  under  which  Repte-j 
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senlatives  are  expected  to  secure  offices  for  their  constituents,  and  thua 
to  ask  for  senatorial  favors,  makes  a  contest  between  the  two  Houses 
less  apt  to  occur.  As  I  have  said,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
depriving  states  of  their  equal  membership  in  the  Senate  is  not  within 
the  range  of  possibilities,  as  such  an  amendment  would  require  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  stales.  It  would  be  possible  to  pass  an 
amendment  in  [he  ordinary  way,  reducing  the  powers  of  the  Senate, 
but  the  friction  of  the  amending  macliincry  is  so  great  that  it  would  in- 
volve an  intense  and  long  continued  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  set  it 
in  motion.  The  only  practical  hope  of  even  a  partial  remedy  lies  in  the 
jealous  insistence  by  the  House  upon  ils  constitutional  prerogatives.  If 
it  should  do  that,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  realize  the  advantage  of  its 
position  in  a  nation  imbued  with  the  democratic  Idea.  The  doubtful 
powers  of  government  would  gravitate  toward  the  House,  our  laws  would 
become  more  popular  In  character,  and  would  respond  to  broad  and 
general  needs  in  Che  community,  while  the  character  of  the  Senate  as  a 
conservative  body  would  be  unimpaired. 

But  things  have  drifted  long  enough.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  in  the  long  lapse  of  time  institutions  of  government  may  be  cor- 
rupted and  become  vastly  different  from  their  original  character.  Venice 
began  her  national  career  as  a  republic  in  fact,  and  for  centuries  was 
governed  by  elected  rulers  responsible  to  a  popular  assembly,  but,  while 
m^ntaining  the  name  of  republic,  she  came  to  have,  in  the  Council  of 
Ten,  sitting  In  secret,  or,  as  it  might  be  called  to-day,  "in  executive 
session,"  as  despotic  and  cruel  an  oligarchy  as  ever  existed.  It  might 
be  said  that  we  have  the  restraints  of  a  written  Constitution,  and  a 
Supreme  Court  to  enforce  them,  but  already  we  have  heard  made,  not 
entirely  ivilhout  effect,  that  appeal  to  an  utterly  false  national  pride,  "  Is 
not  the  American  government  able  to  do  anything  that  any  other  govern- 
meni  can  do  :■"  as  if  that  which  has  Iwen  accounted  our  glory,  as  if  the 
TtStriclions  in  favor  of  freedom  and  against  tyranny,  even  by  the  g:overn- 
menl  itself,  were  a  defect  and  a  badge  of  weakness.  And  in  view  of  the 
tendency  of  recent  decisions,  how  long  may  we  expect  the  Supreme 
Court  to  remain  the  austere  guardian  of  the  Constitution  against  the 
encroachments  of  executive  or  congressional  power?  That  court  may 
not  always  be  composed  of  Marshalls  ,ind  Storys  and  Harlans,  and  what 
will  become  of  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  if  ever  the  high  aery, 
about  which  the  eagles  of  our  jurisprudence  once  hovered,  shall  be  held 
by  the  twittering  judicial  tomtit  ■*  At  any  rate,  the  presen-'aCion  of  our 
injtiliitii ins  in  their  purity  requires  that  each  branch  of  the  political  de- 
partmenl  of  the  government  shall  be  the  guardian  of  its  own  powers,  and, 
without  encroaching  upon  any  other  branch,  shall  stand  firmly  for  its 
own  prerogatives.  Any  determined  conflict  will  lie  settled,  not  by  mere 
popular  ilamor,  but  by  public  opinion.  Popular  clamor  is  often  stirred 
Up  by  aa  ardent  cultivation  of  tlie  galleries,  and  the  sensation  of  yesterday 
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is  thrust  aside  and  forgotten  for  the  sensation  of  to-day.  But  the  settled 
and  potent  public  opinion,  which  is  the  product  of  patient  discussion, 
and  of  the  persistent  education  of  the  people,  usually  leads  to  policies  in 
quite  an  opposite  direction.  When  that  shall  be  appealed  to  in  any  de- 
termined contest  between  the  two  Houses,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  decision  will  be  in  favor  of  those  great  principles  of  popular 
government  which  underlie  the  American  Commonwealth. 


THE  OLIGARCHY  OF  THE  SENATE' 
By  A.  Madbice  Low 

Over  the  doors  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  might  well  be 
inscribed  the  motto,  "Do  id  des,"  for  it  expresses  the  principle  which 
governs  the  members  of  the  Senate,  especially  the  inner  circle  that 
really  controls  the  Upper  House  of  Congress,  that  is,  in  fact,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Bismarck  translated  tim  maxim  and  used  it 
in  the  sense  of  "I  give  in  order  that  you  may  give;"  Mr.  Goschen  ren- 
dered it  into  English  as  "the  exchange  of  friendly  offices,  based  on  the 
avowed  self-interest  of  the  parties."  Whether  the  Bismarckian  or  the 
Goschen  version  be  accepted,  the  result  is  the  same. 

Basing  the  Federal  Constitution  on  the  British  system,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, the  framers  of  the  Constitution  might  well  regard  the  House  as 
having  higher  authority  than  the  Senate,  because  it  had  the  sole  power 
to  originate  money  bills.  While  that  is  technically  correct,  the  power  of 
the  Senate  over  money  bills  is,  in  some  respects,  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  House,  ance  it  is  able  to  amend  any  bill  which  the  House  may  send 
to  it  for  concurrent  action.  This  was  the  very  thing  feared  by  Mason, 
of  Vir^nia,  and  pointed  out  by  him;  and  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
originate,  by  the  power  of  amendment,  bills  raising  revenue  and  making 
appropriations  has  been  confirmed  by  judicial  approval.  Technically, 
such  bills  have  not  originated,  or  rather  have  not  been  initiated,  in  the 
Senate.  But  when  the  Senate  takes,  for  example,  a  tariff  bill,  strikes 
out  all  except  the  enacting  clause,  writes  in  and  returns  to  the  House  a 
new  bill,  which  that  body  is  compelled  to  accept,  it  may  be  asked  whether 
that  particular  law  providing  for  the  collection  of  revenue  has  not  been 
created,  that  is  to  say,  originated,  by  the  Senate,  in  defiance  of  the  seventh 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  despite  the  permisdon 
given  to  the  Senate  to  propose  amendments.  That  which  is  res  adjudi- 
caia  is  no  longer  open  to  question.  But  one  may  safely  hazard  the 
opinion  that  none  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in  d^ussing  this 
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clause  of  that  instrument  anticipated  a  day  when  a  tariff  bill  framed  by 
the  House  would  be  trMtcd  with  contemptuous  indifference  by  the 
Senate,  and  a  tariff  bill  framed  by  the  Senate  would  become  the  law  of 
the  land.  But  the  fact  is  greater  than  the  opinion.  By  the  power  of  the 
Senate  to  amend,  the  preponderating  control  supposed  to  have  been 
sctured  to  the  House  by  endowing  it  with  llie  sule  right  to  originate 
money  bills,  has  been  efifaced.  "They,  in  a  word,  hold  the  purse," 
Hamillon  said  of  the  House ;  but  to-day  th«  House  holds  the  puise  nhile 
the  Senate  i^ps  into  it. 

The  Senate  and  the  House,  therefore,  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  so  far 
as  the  Control  of  the  public  purse  is  concerned,  the  House  having  lost 
the  ability  to  coerce  the  Senate  by  withholding  supplies  because  the 
Senate  by  "amendment-"  can  defy  the  House.  But  the  Senate  always 
bas  the  advantage  of  the  House  in  any  contest,  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  small  and  well -disciplined  body,  and  because  of  the  feeling  of  supe- 
riority which  belongs  to  Ihc  Senatorial  estate.  Objections  have  been 
fretiuently  urged  against  the  common  use  of  the  term  "Upper  House" 
as  descriptive  of  the  Senate,  on  the  ground  that,  the  Senate  having 
coordinate  and  not  greater  privileges  than  the  House,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
pve  it  an  appellation  that  would  signify  superior  authority.  Technically, 
it  is  true  thai  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  delegated  powers,  and  yet  the 
Constitution  itself  makes  a  distinction  between  the  membership  of  the 
two  Houses,  requiring  that  the  Senator  shall  be  possessed  of  the  wisdom 
that  follows  from  greater  age,  and  the  more  thorough  comprehension 
ol  the  spirit  of  ihe  country  proceeding  from  longer  citizenship,  if  of 
alien  birth. 

The   legislative  surrender  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  to   the 
Senate  began  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Reed  to  the  Speakership  of  the 
Fifty-firei  Congress.    Mr.  Reed  found  himself  confronted  by  a  state  of 
iffairs  which  needed  a  drastic  remedy.     It  is  only  necessary  here  to 
refer  incidentally  lo  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  Mr.  Reed's  election  to  the  Speakership,  as  the  conditions 
ire  t.)o  well  known  to  the  student  of  current  parliamcritary  history  to 
ttiiuirc  more  than  passing  mention.     The  rules  of  the  House  were  too 
feeble  in  permit  the  transaction  of  business  unless  by  unanimous  consent 
w  i  test  ui  enduTince.     The  minority  always  had  the  majority  at  a 
iliwdvantage.     It  was  always  possible  for  the  minority  to  prevent  a 
viiie  being  reached  simply  by  offering  dilatory  motions,  or  by  breaking 
1  -qiuotum;   in  the  one  case  time  was  consumed  in  calling  the  roll,  in 
the  other  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  sergeant-at-arms  secured  the 
Mowlance  of  a  quorum,  and  it  often  required  several  weary  hours  for 
ikc tetgeanl-at-arms  to  round  up  his  quarry.    Mr.  Reed,  when  he  came 
Inibcch.iir.  must  have  had  very  distinct,  and  very  unpleasant,  memories 
the  hitter  contest  over  the  Direct  Tas  Bill,  when  for  twenty-six  con- 
live  hours  the  doors  of  the  chamber  were  kept  locked  because  a  call 
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of  the  House  was  in  progress.  If  the  majurity  were  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  legislation,  it  was  only  proper  Ihat  they  should  have  power. 

Mr.  Reed  hud  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  frame  a  code  of  rules  that 
made  it  possiblie  for  the  House  lo  conduct  business  in  an  orderly  and 
exijeditious  manner,  How  absolutely  nCcCSSar^  htS  code  was  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  his  Dcmocratit  successor  .substantially  made  the  Reed 
rules  his  own;  and,  still  later,  whoa  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  once 
more  placed  the  House  in  control  of  the  Republicans,  the  Republican 
majority  saw  no  good  reason  why  any  change  should  be  made  in  the 
rules.  A  cotle  that  has  stwjd  the  test  of  time,  that  could  have  lieen  easily 
altered  but  was  not,  that  has  been  ajjproved  by  political  n[i]ionent3,  must 
possess  merit.  Mr.  Reed^s  parliamentary  services  entitle  him  to  the 
highest  gratitude  of  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Reed  was  a  revolutionist;  he  accomplished  with 
one  bold  stroke  and  in  a  few  days  what,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  only  have  been  brought  about  very  gradually  and  after  long  years 
o[  discussion.  The  danger  of  a  revolution  is  that  it  is  a|it  to  run  to 
extremes;  that  instead  of  moving  slowly  and  naturally  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance  it  takes  a  short  cut  to  its  o-bjective  point  by  employing 
cataclysmic  methods. 

But  further,  not  only  did  Mr.  Reed  feel  it  his  duty  to  put  an  end  to 
intermi[i:i.ble  and  frivolous  debate,  he  also  regarded  it  as  incumbent 
upon  him  to  check  the  rapidly  rising  tide  of  extravagant  expendi- 
ture. Those  were  the  days  when  th«  taurnt  of  "a  billion  dollar  Con- 
gress" made  men  turn  pale,  A  billion  dollar  budget  no  longer 
affrights  us. 

Two  important  things  followed  from  the  new  dispensation.  One  was 
that  even  vital  measures  were  disposed  of  without  proper  consideration. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  taking  a  vote  the  gavel  fell,  often  in  the  midst  of 
a  sentence,  and  all  debate  ceased.  The  other  Was  that  members  of  the 
House  who  were  unable,  because  of  the  Speaker's  rigid  ideas  of  economy, 
to  secure  appropriadons  in  House  bills,  accomplished  their  purpose  by 
inducing  Senators  to  offer  for  them  bills  in  the  Senate  in  the  form  of 
amendments.  Senators  were  not  averse  to  doing  this,  as  it  placed 
Representatives  under  obligations  to  them,  it  increased  their  prestige  in 
their  Stales,  and  it  added  still  more  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Senate. 
To  such  an  extent  has  the  practice  icrown  that  It  is  now  recognized,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  Senate  will  "take  care"  of  routine  legislation 
to  which  the  House  is  opposed  or  on  which  it  is  not  safe  to  risk  the  chance 
of  possible  defeat  in  the  House.  Appropriations  for  the  construction  of  a 
revenue  cutter,  a  lighthouse  tender,  public  buildings,  and  other  things  were 
made  by  the  Senate  at  the  re<iuesl  of  Representatives  who  knew  the 
impossibility  of  securing  favorable  action  by  the  House  if  the  bills 
originated  in  the  latter  body.  To  presen-e  its  own  reputation  for  econ- 
omy, the  House  will  wink  at  the  extravagance  of  the  Senate.   The  Senate, 
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f  being  so  dose  tn  the  people  as  the  House,  is  less  frightened  by  the 
chajge  of  extravagance. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  debate  in  the  Senate  can  be  abridged  or 
tcrnutiated  except  by  unaninnious  consent.  The  atalc  of  affairs  which 
existed  in  the  House  prior  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Reed  to  the  Speakership 
exists  to-day  in  the  Senate.  The  majority  governs  only  by  the  will  of 
ih*  minority-  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  always  suit  the  purptise  of  the 
minority  to  exercise  its  power,  but  the  power  is  latent  and  not  surrendcrcd. 
\Ve  have  seen  tariff  bilU  "  amended ''  by  the  Senate  so  that  their  framers 
tlid  not  recognize  them;  we  have  seen  a  single  Senator  compelling  a 
majority  to  came  to  terms  with  him  because  he  threatened  to  make  a 
speech  which  it  would  lake  six  weeks  to  deliver;  we  have  seen  a  single 
Senator  defeat  a  bill  carrying  an  appropriation  of  some  $70,000,000 
^  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  having  a  majority  in  its  favor  in  the 
Senate  —  because  it  suited  his  purpose  so  to  do. 

It  is  because  business  in  the  Senate  can  only  proceed  by  "unanimous 
consent"  that  the  principle  of  "  Do  ill  des  "  governs.  A  Senator  who  wants 
to  secure  an  appropriarion  must  not  be  too  particular  about  some  other 
Senator's  little  raid  into  the  Treasury.  Even  great  party  measures  can 
be  brought  to  vote  only  by  agreement.  That  is  the  reason  why.  during 
the  course  of  a  session,  the  Ccnsircniona}  Record  has  frequent  mention  of 
these  agretmcnts ;  that  b  why  the  announcement  i.s  repeatedly  made  that 
4  vote  will  be  considered  as  ordered  on  a  certain  bill  on  a  detinite  day  and 
hour,  "  ii  there  l>e  no  objettion,"  and  no  objection  b  ever  made.  A  pact 
once  made  In  the  Senate  is  not  broken.  It  is  an  a^eement  between 
gentlemen. 

It  has  Ix-en  shown  that  the  Senate  has  equal  power  with  the  House  over 
the  coniml  of  appropriations;  that  it  can  create  a  tariff  bill  by  the  right 
of  amendment;  that  it  can  prevent  the  enactment  of  any  bill  passed  by 
the  House ;  that  il  encourages  members  of  the  House  to  look  for  legisla- 
tion  in  the  Senate  rather  than  in  the  House,  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 
One  has  never  heard  of  Senators  asking  favors  from  Representatives. 

To  say  that  the  House  has-  been  reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity  in 
legislation  would  be  an  overstatement  of  the  case;  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  it  has  become  an  insignificant  factor.  In  further  support  of 
this  assertion  let  it  be  said  —  and  no  greater  practical  proof  of  its 
corterlness  could  be  offered  ^  that  the  correspondents  who  represent  in 
Washington  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  no  longer  think  it 
ncnssary  to  consult  members  of  the  House  regarding  legislation;  they 
eotiJine  their  attention  almost  e.iclusively  to  the  Senate.  Time  was,  not 
many  years  ago,  when  imfKirtant  questions  were  pending,  when  the  , 
opinions  of  leaders  in  the  House  were  as  eagerly  sought  by  these  i.orres- 
pondenls  as  were  the  opinions  of  leaders  in  the  Senate,  but  to-day  the 
nmierj'  of  the  Senate  is  so  clearSy  recognized  that  il  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  seek  for  information  elsewhere.    When  the  important  "  Piatt 
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amendment"  was  under  discussinn  last  spring,  scarcely  a  wnid  was  said, 
either  in  the  newspapers  or  at  the  Capitul,  about  the  altitude  of  the 
House.  The  same  indifference  as  to  the  piosition  uf  the  House  was  dis- 
played while  the  question  was  being  argued  whether  the  Philippines 
were  to  be  governed  by  Congress  or  were  for  the  time  being  to  be  left  in 
[he  hands  vt  the  President. 

Jjegislation,  therefore,  iin  Washington  is  represented  by  the  Senate. 
Does  the  Senate  dominate  the  President? 

There  is  no  more  striking  example  of  the  encroachment  of  the  Senate 
than  the  way  in  which  the  Senate  deals  with  appointments  and  its  inter- 
ference in  the  Conduct  of  foreign  relations,  Hamilton  dismissed  as  idle 
the  suggestion  that  the  President's  nominations  would  be  overruled,  or 
that  the  Senate  could  coerce  the  President  into  nominating  a  particular 
individual;  but  Hamilton  could  not  foresee  a  aenatorial  oligarchy. 
Presidential  nominations  have  been  frequently  rejected;  no  President 
now  dares  lo  make  a  nomination  unless  the  Senators  from  the  State  in 
which  the  nominee  resides  have  given  their  apjiroval.  Fiiness,  merit, 
talents  are  not  the  concEusive  consideration.  A  man  nominated  to  be  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates  was  rejecled  because 
he  and  the  Senator  from  hb  State,  although  of  the  same  political  faith, 
had  been  npptised  to  each  other;  the  nomination  of  a  man  seeking  a 
commission  as  a  paymaster  in  the  army  was  prevented  because  this  maa 
had  written  certain  things  in  criticism  of  a  Senator.  No  nomination  b 
loci  important  or  too  unimportant  to  escape  this  scrutiny.  Here  again 
the  principle  of  "Do  ul  dei''  prevails  under  the  euphonious  guise  of 
"senatorial  courtesy."  A  nominee  personally  distasteful  to  a  Senator 
must  be  rejected,  because  the  Ume  may  come  when  some  other  Senator 
will  ask  a  similar  favor  at  the  hands  of  his  associates. 

This  is  mischievous  and,  at  times,  humiliating  to  the  President;  hut 
it  is  seldom  dangerous.  The  interferenee  of  the  Senate  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations  and  its  meddling  with  diplomatic  negotiations  are 
fraught  with  serious  consequences.  The  Constitution  gives  the  President 
the  power  "to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur,"  which  has  been  bterpretcd  by  some  expounders  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  mean  that  the  Senate  may  ratify  or  reject  a  treaty  as  it  sees 
fit,  but  it  has  not  power  to  amend.  This,  however,  is  not  the  juditial 
inteq>retation,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  (Haver  v.  Yakcr, 
g  Wall.  35)  that  the  Senate  is  not  required  to  adopt  or  reject  a  treaty  as  a 
whole,  but  may  modify  or  amend  it.  But  the  Senate  has  assumed  an 
ever  more  advanced  position.  It  now  chooses  to  regard  a  treaty  as  simply 
"a  project."  In  a  letter  which  .Senator  Lodge  wTote  to  the  Boston 
Transcript,  December  jgth,  igoo,  in  which  he  defended  the  position  of 
the  Senate,  he  used  these  words:  "The  Senate  is  part  ot  the  treaty- 
making  power,  and  treaties  sent  to  it  for  ratification  are  not  Strictly 
treaties,  but  projects  for  treaties;  they  are  still  inchoate."    This  state- 
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meat,  Mr.  Lodge  observes,  is  a  "consiiiulional  truism."  It  is  in  the 
sense  thai  Mr.  Lodge  is  simply  paraphrasing  the  Constitution  when  he 
declares  that  the  Senate  is  part  of  tlie  treaty- making  piDwer.  and  he  is 
absolutely  correct  in  declaring  that  a  treaty  negalialed  by  the  President 
is  not  :i  consummated  campact  until  ratilied  by  the  Senate,  but  whether 
the  Sen^ile  has  not  encroached  upon  executive  prerogatives  cilq  not  be 
so  lightly  answered. 

As  showing  the  assumption  of  the  Senate,  notice  the  remarkable 
change  made  in  the  wording  of  a  recent  treaty.  Last  year  the  Senate 
raliliwi  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (The  Tenure  and  Disposition  of 
Real  an<i  Personal  Property),  providing  for  the  Disposition  of  real  estate 
»nd  giving  any  British  colony  the  right  to  adhere  to  the  convention  on 
notice  from  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  i  and,  simiiarly.  any  possessions  of  the  United  States  beyond  the 
seas  were  to  be  included  In  the  compact  upon  notice  "being  given  by 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  at  London,  by  direction  of  the 
President."  The  Senate  amended  this  to  read  "by  direction  of  the 
m:3ly-making  power  of  the  United  Stales."  Thus,  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  words,  the  Senate  assumed  to  itself  the  right  to  conduct  foreign  re- 
lations, an  assumption  for  which  no  warrant  can  be  found  in  the 
Constitution. 

Presidents  who  were  more  jealous  of  their  prerogatives  than  Mr. 
McKinley  have  read  Congress  a  sharp  lecture  for  attempting  to  inler- 
fcrr  in  foreign  affairs.  Jackson  vetoed  an  act '  l>ecause  "in  my  judgment 
tni^iinstslcnt  wilh  the  division  of  p<nvers  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  is  obviously  founded  on  the  assumption  that  an  act  of 
Congress  can  give  power  to  the  Executive  or  to  the  head  of  one  i>f  the 
Departments  to  negotiate  with  a  foreign  government.  .  .  .  The  Execu- 
ti\-e  has  competent  authority  to  negotiate  .  .  .  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment—  an  authority  Congress  can  not  consiiiutionally  abridge  or 
incnase."  Would  Jackson  have  permitted  the  Senate  to  amend  the 
Projjerty  Treaty  a5  McKinley  did?  Certainly  not,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  sUQgitig  language  used  in  the  memorabJe  "Prolegt"  of  April  isth, 
i8j4,  10  which  he  said: 

"The  foolution  of  the  Senate  presupposes  a  right  in  that  body  to  interfere 
with  (hu  excrdse  of  Executive  power.  If  the  principle;  be  once  udmittcd  ,  .  . 
llir  cooMilutianal  independence  of  the  Execulive  De|i»nment  would  1>e  as 
e^XStmlly  destroyed  and  its  powers  as  effectually'  Iransftrrtd  to  the  Senate  as 
it  that  end  had  been  accomplished  hy  an  amendnient  10  the  Consiilutioa," 

Grant  was  equally  jealous  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
ilalive  and  the  executive  should  not  be  overstepped.     In  returning 

An  '•act   to  authorize  tlit  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  10  compromiBe  the  claims 
dWrri  hs  Ibt  ranunissionen  under  the  treaty  with  Ilic  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  coa- 
lOd-  14.  iKj*." 
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to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  "joint  resolution  relating  to  congratu- 
lations frona  the  Argentine  Rcpublit,"  which  directed  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  acknowledge  a  dispatch  of  congratulation,  Grant  said: 

"I  cannot  esca|>e  ihe  convictJon  that  theif  adoption  has  inadvertently  in- 
volved ibc  exercise  of  a  power  which  infrioges  upon  the  constiiutiona!  rights 
of  Ihe  Executive,  .  .  .  The  Constitulion  of  ihe  United  States,  following  the 
established  usages  of  nations,  has  Lndicaied  the  President  as  ihe  agent  to 
represent  the  national  sovereignly  in  its  intercourse  wilh  foreign  powers  and 
in  all  official  communications  from  them." 

After  quoting  from  the  act  establishing  the  Dqiartment  of  State, 
Grant  continued: 

"This  law,  which  remains  substantially  unchanged,  confirms  ihc  view  [hat 
the  whole  corresjKjndencc  of  the  government  with  and  from  foreign  stales  is 
intrusted  lo  the  Trcsidenl;  that  the  Secrelary  of  State  conducts  such  corres- 
pondence escSiisiveJy  under  the  orders  and  instruction  of  the  President." 

Cleveland  had  no  scruples  alxiut  making  Congress  understand  that  it 
must  not  inlerfere  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  that  ihe  rec- 
ognition of  an  independent  slate  was  an  executive  act  purely,  and  not 
one  with  which  the  legislative  branch  could  concern  itself. 

Having  advanced  the  doctrine  that  trewtics  negotiated  by  the  President 
are  merely  "  projects  for  treaties ;  they  are  stiill  inchoate,"  the  Senate  has 
now  still  further  encroached  on  the  Executive  by  claiming  to  know  the 
details  of  a  treaty  while  in  process  of  negotiation  and  before  the  treaty  b 
submitted  to  it  for  ratification.  Minos  must  be  admitted  to  the  secrets 
of  Jove.  That,  virtually,  is  what  the  Senate  compelled  President 
McKinley  and  Secretary  Hay  to  do  when  it  so  amended  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  canal  treaty  as  to  make  its  acceptance  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment impKissible.  Mr.  Hay.  instructed  by  the  President  to  reopen 
negodations  in  the  endeavor  lo  secure  the  assent  of  the  British  Govem- 
merl  lo  a  new  convention,  deemed  it  not  only  politic  but  absolutely 
indispensable  that  he  should  consult  with  leading  Senators;  that  he 
should  inform  them  of  the  lines  cm  which  he  proposed  lo  negotiate  the 
new  treaty,  and  a.scertain  from  them  if  the  suggested  sti[>ulation3  met 
with  their  approval.  This  he  did  by  the  direct  instruction  of  Preadent 
McKinley;  not  only  did  he  advise  with  Senators  but  also  with  the  Vice- 
President,  who  is  not  a  metnber  of  the  Senate  and  can  not  vote  on  & 
treaty. 

That  "perfect  secrecy  and  mmediate  dispatch"  which  Jay  held  to  be 
"Sometimes  requbite"  are  impossible  if  the  Senate  must  be  CWSUlt'Cd 
in  advance  of  negotiations.  Jay,  who  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  there 
were  persons  "who  would  rely  on  the  secrecy  of  the  President,  but  who 
would  not  confide  in  that  of  the  Senate,"  thought  that  the  constitutional 
convention  had  done  well  in  providing  "  that  although  the  President  must. 
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fomuDg  them  [treaties],  act  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
jrel  he  will  be  ahle  to  manage  the  business  of  intelligence  in  such  a 
manner  as  prudence  may  suggest."  This  is  antiquated  doctrine.  The 
mixiem  doctrine  makes  the  President  merely  the  agent  of  the  Senate  in 
framing  a  treaty. 

"The  State  Department  in  its  negotiations  with  foreign  governments 
has  one  hand  tied  behind  its  back  and  a  ball  and  chain  about  its  leg," 
was  the  remark  made  to  the  writer  by  a  man  who  has  had  a  long  experi- 
ence in  American  diplomacy.  Jay  voiced  the  fear  entertained  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  '"that  two-thirds  (of  the  Senate]  will 
oppress  the  remaining  third,"  but  tu-day  it  is  always  the  one-third  that 
has  the  power  to  oppress  the  remaining  two-thirds  and  the  Executive  as 
wdl.  A  treaty  b  always  sure  to  meet  with  political  opposidon,  the 
oppo^tion,  that  is,  of  the  party  antagonistic  to  the  President ;  or  opposi- 
tiDO  originating  in  prejudice,  self-interest,  or  ignorance.  As  instances  may 
be  cited  the  defeat  of  the  Olney-Panncefote  general  treaty  of  arbitration 
(the  defeat  of  which  was  caused  by  dislike  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mf- 
Olney.  and  by  the  general  prejudice  then  existing  against  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  of  that  character  with  England) :  the  failure  to  act  alSnralively 
on  the  French  reciprocity  treaty,  because  it  was  believed  it  might  injure 
certain  manufacturing  interests;  the  amendments  to  the  Hay-Pa uncefote 
canal  treaty,  inserted  because  certain  similar  amendments  were  found  in 
the  convention  on  which  the  new  treaty  was  based,  which  were  perfectly 
proper  in  the  one  and  had  no  place  in  the  other;  and  also  because  certain 
Senators  were  honest  enough  to  say  that  they  feared  the  construction  of 
the  canal  would  seriously  injure  the  transcontinental  railroads.  Every 
treatj-  will  meet  with  opposition  from  one  or  all  of  these  sources,  which 
explains  the  extreme  difficulty  of  securing  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  in 
these  days,  and  why  it  is  so  much  easier  fur  the  one-third  to  prevent 
ratification  than  it  is  for  the  two-thirds  to  secure  it.  Lest  it  be  said  that 
tbb  is  a  criticism  of  the  Constitution,  it  may  be  frankly  answered  that  It 
b  nothing  of  the  kind ;  bui  it  is  a  criticism  of  the  assumption  of  the 
Senate,  and  it  justiiies  the  statement  thai  the  State  Department  is  always 
hjtmpered  by  the  ball  and  chain  of  the  Senate. 

The  desire  of  the  Senate  to  leave  its  Impress  upon  all  treaties  Is  shown 
by  trivial  and  absurd  amendments,  "the  customary  disfigurement  at  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Senate."  to  use  Mr.  Cleveland's  vigorous 
language  in  discussing  the  Venezuelan  settlement.  Illuslralivc  of  what 
amounts  almost  to  a  mania,  in  recent  years,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
unend  treaties,  is  the  convention  of  1S96  with  Great  Britain  for  the 
smlemenl  of  claims  arising  out  of  the  unlawful  seizure  by  the  United 
Stales  t>f  British  vessels  in  Behring  Sea.  The  convention  as  negotiated 
iftd  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  contracting  powers  provided 
that  "the  commission  may  sit  at  San  Francisco,  California,  as  well  as 
Victoria,  provided  it  sha^U  determine  in  any  case  that  the  interests  of 
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justice  sfi  require,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  necessary  expense  and 
to  a]l  other  considerations  involved."  The  Senate,  lo  make  the  language 
confurm  lo  its  own  ideas,  changed  the  article  (o  read:  "The  Committee 
shall  a!so  sit  in  San  Francisco,  California,  as  well  as  Victoria,  provided 
that  cither  Comiuissioner  shall  so  request,  if  be  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that 
interests  of  justice  shall  so  require,  for  reasons  lo  be  recorded  on  the 
minutes." 

In  1883,  a  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  extending  the  life  of  a 
previously  concluded  convention  with  France  for  the  adjustment  of 
claims  between  the  two  countries.  Defining  the  practice  to  be  observed, 
the  negotiators  used  these  words :  "  If  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  Interrupted  by  the  death  or  incapacity  of  any  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners," etc.,  which  the  Senate  amended  to  read:  "If  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commission  shall  he  inlemjpted  by  the  death,  incapacity, 
retirement,  or  cessation  of  the  functions  of  any  one  of  ihe  Commis- 
ffloner^,"  e(c. 

An  examination  made  by  me  of  original  treaties  in  the  archives  of  the 
Department  of  State  shows  that,  in  the  early  days,  Ihe  Senate  exercised 
the  right  of  amendment  very  sparingly  and  with  great  discretion,  but  of 
recent  years,  especially  during  the  last  decade,  it  has  exerted  its  power 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  until  now  the  treaty  that  is  ratified  without 
amendment  is  the  exception. 

\VTial  enables  (he  oligarchs  of  the  Senate  to  exercise  their  dominant 
power,  to  reduce  the  House  lo  a  le^lative  nonentity  and  to  keep  the 
President  in  subjection,  is  the  peculiar  code  of  the  Senate,  the  unwritten 
code  which  is  more  powerful  than  the  printed  rules.  The  fear  G."tpressed 
by  Hamilton,  that  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  House  by  5ong  experience 
and  a  mastery  of  public  affairs  would  dominate  thdr  associates,  finds  its 
realization  in  the  Senate.  An  imperium  in  imperio  esists  there.  Despite 
the  fact  that  all  Senators  are  free  and  equal,  that  one  man  may  bc  able  to 
hXock  biisiness,  and  that  "government  by  agreement"  eliminates  friction, 
all  real  authority  is  centered  in  a  few  hands;  at  the  present  time  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  Senators  have  reached  censorian  dimity.  The 
Cotigressianal  Direriory  of  November  27th,  190Q,  a  recent  edition,  gave 
the  biographies  uf  eighty-five  Senators,  there  being  five  vacancies  at  that 
time.  Of  the  total  numlKir,  forty-eight  were  then  serving  their  first  term, 
nineteen  their  second,  sii;  their  third,  eight  their  fourth,  and  four  their 
fifth;  but  even  these  figures  are  misleading,  aS  Some  of  the  men  credited 
with  two  terms  have  not  seen  six  years  of  service:  they  were  appointed 
to  fill  vacancies  and  then  elected  for  a  full  term.  Bui  taking  the  figures 
as  they  stand,  nearly  eighty  p«r  cert  of  the  Senate  has  served  less  than 
twelve  years  and  twenty  per  cent  more. 

in  the  Senate  authority  comes  with  length  of  service,  A  new  Senator 
is  placed  at  the  foot  of  unimpjortant  committees,  no  matter  how  long  his 
experience  in  public  life  or  his  standing  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
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or  elsewhere  (Mr.  Carlisle  was  one  of  the  rare  exceptions),  md  he  can 
only  reach  a  chairmanship  of  a  leading  cnmmittee  by  the  retirement  of 
Senators  who  outraJik  him.  The  system  is  so  automatic  that  it  is  almost 
tnililiiry  in  its  operation.  No  matter  how  hrilliant  the  attainments  of  a 
captain,  he  must  bow  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  a  colonel  or  a  general.  A 
Webster  entering  the  Senate  to-day  would  perforce  sit  at  the  foot  of  the 
table  and  find  it  futile  to  try  and  oppose  the  chairman;  and  a  Webster 
would  &nd  himsdJ  on  a  committee  of  minor  importance,  while  men  his 
intellectual  inferiors  and  his  juniors  in  years,  but  his  seniors  in  service, 
would  be  members  of  great  tommiltees.  By  this  method  power  always 
cCQters  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  the  half  dozen  or  so  Senators  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  few  really  important  committees.  No  legislation  can 
be  enacted,  no  policy  can  be  put  into  execution,  unless  these  men  are  first 
consulted  and  give  their  consent.  They  axe,  in  effect,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  was  used  one  of  Bismarck's  favorite 
maxims.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  close  with  the  remark 
made  by  the  Iron  Chancellor  when  discussing  the  terms  of  peace  with 
France,  an  observation  that  the  Senate  might  remember  with  pro&t; 
"La  palric  veut  itreservit,  tl  tion  pen  dominie."  ' 
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SENATE  PROCEDURE.     OBSTRUCTION  ON  THE 
CURRENCY  BILL,    1908^ 

[The  procedure  of  the  Senate  has  been  characterized  by  its  flexibility  and  the 
absence  (rom  it  of  any  general  rules  limiting  ■debg.ie,  Accofding  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Senate  Ihert  should  not  be  any  hindrance  to  free  and  full  debate  in  th&t 
chanit>er  The  closure  or  previuus  question  has  never  been  used  in  tlic  Senate, 
noi  has  a  limit  been  fixed  to  debate  by  a  special  vote.  In  every  respect  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Senate  has  beea  in  diametrical  opposition  to  that  in  the  other 
branch  of  the  federal  l^islatun.'.  Repeatedly  this  freedom  of  debate  has  been 
used  by  mdiv-idiial  Senators  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  legislation  to  which 
iheywereopposed,  especially  toward  the  end  of  a  short  session  which  eirpiresby 
tituiiatioD  i>a  the  4lh  of  March.  Thus  Senator  Carter  defeated  the  River  and 
Harbor  Bill,  Senator  Quay  conducted  a  Iciiglhy  filibuster  on  the  Statehood  Bill, 
•ad  Senator  Tillman  insisted  upon  an  appropriation  for  a  claim  in  favor  of  his 
llUe  which  had  been  repeatedly  disallowed.  On  May  jo,  igo8.  Senator  La 
FoUnic  assisted  hy  several  other  Senators,  used  obstructive  tactics  against  the 
pUMgcof  the  conference  report  on  the  Currency  Rill.  Every  technicality  was 
tnflized  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  time.  The  question  of  "no  quorum" 
ins  nised  thirty-six  times  witfiin  a  few  hours,  necessitating  the  calling  of  the 
loU  at  brief  iotenals.     The  session,  beginning  at  noon  on  May  39,  lasted  on 

'  Aa  tnsver  u  (tie  abAvc  atiicl«,  by  WiUiiuii  U.  Moody.  inemtKr  of  Congress,  now 
)<Miee  tt  llu  Supreiae  Court  wu  publiihe>d  in  Hit  North  Atmriam  Retiitw,  March. 
■V». 

'  Cmgr.  Rteard,  May  jo. 
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through  the  nighl  until  lale  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  As  the 
official  term  of  Congress  would  noi  have  dome  lo  ud  end  tor  nearly  a  year,  the 
process  ol  obstruction  might  have  gone  on  mdeiintltly  had  net  an  entirely  new 
turn  been  given  to  Senate  procedure.  Between  midnight  and  6  o'cLocIc  of 
May  30,  three  very  importaiU  precedents  were  estabUshed  which  may  in  the 
future  materially  interfere  with  the  traditional  liiwrty  of  unlimited  discussion 
in  the  Senate,  The  precedents  may  be  suimnarizcd  as  follows:  First.  The 
Mce- president  announced  thai  il  was  within  the  providence  of  the  chair  to  count 
a  quorum  and  that  a  roll  call  would  not  be  ordered  if  a  quorum  was  actually 
present.  This  decision  gives  (he  vice-president  practically  the  same  power 
with  respect  to  a  quorum  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  speaker  of  the  House, 
Secondj  The  Senate  determined  that  the  question  of  "  no  quorum  "  could  not 
be  raised  if  a  previous  roll  call  had  disclosed  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  and  if 
no  busintrss  had  inien'STied.  It  was  held  that  debate  was  not  such  intervening 
business.  Third,  A  rule  of  the  Senate  which  in  practice  has  always  lain  dormant 
was  invoked,  prohibiting  a  Senator  from  addressing  the  Senate  upon  atiy  quea- 
■  lion  more  than  rwice  in  any  one  day. 

The  great  importance  of  these  precedents  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ceeding in  itself  warrant  a  study  of  the  occasion  upon  which  the  precedents  were 
apphetl.  The  manner  in  which  this  conference  report  011  die  Currency  Bill  was 
brought  about  will  be  illustrated  later.    See  page  110  etseq.] 


The  ViCK-pRESlDENT.  Fifty  Senators  have  answered  to  their  names. 
Aquonjm  of  the  Senate  is  present.    The  Senator  from  Texas  will  [>roceed. 

Mr.  La  Follette.    I  rise  lo  a  question  of  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Vice-President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  CVlberson.    I  prefer 

Mr.  La  Follette.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
jield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  when  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
rises  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Vice-President.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  vn.]i  kindly  stale 
his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  It  is  this,  Mr.  President :  Thai  if  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  daily  sessions  of  the  Senate  a  question  shall  be  raised  by  any 
Senator 

Mr.  Nelson.    Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

Ml-  La  Follette  (continuing).    As  to  the  presence  vl  a  quorum 

Mr.  Nelson.     I  rise  in  a  [lotnt  of  order,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  La  Follette  (continuing).  The  presiding  officer  shall  lorthwilh 
direct  

The  Vice-President.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  b  staling  a  point 
of  order, 

Mr.  Nelson.    I  rise  lo  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  La  Follette.    I  decline  to  yield,  Mr.  Fre.sident. 

The  Vice-President.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  vnll  state  his 
point  of  order. 
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Mr,  La  Follette.  I  desire  to  bring  Rule  V  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate.    Rule  V,  subdivision  a,  provides  — 

2.  If,  ai  any  time  during  the  daily  sessions  of  the  Senalc,  a  question  shall  he 
raised  by  any  Senator  as  (o  the  pn-sentt  of  a  quorum,  the  presiding  officer  shall 
forihwiih  direct  the  Secretarj'  l<i  call  the  wll  and  shall  announce  the  rcsull,  and 
these  proceedings  shojl  be  without  debate. 

1  have  been  a  member  of  this  Senate,  Mr.  President,  but  a  brief  time, 
but  I  have  on  numerous  occasions,  without  any  Senator  yielding  the 
floor,  noted  the  fairl  that  the  attention  of  the  presiding  ofiltcr,  under 
subdivision  i  of  Rule  V,  had  been  called  (o  tlie  fact  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  ani  that  thereupon,  without  the  consent  of  any  Senator,  either 
the  presence  of  a  quorum  was  demonstrated  or  its  absence  demonstrated 
by  the  calling  of  the  roll :  and  I  call  the  attention  of  the  presiding  officer 
to  the  fact  that  no  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  Nelson.    Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  point  of  order. 

The  VicE-pRESiriENT.    The  Senator  will  slate  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  a  pArliamentary  itiquiry  is  not  a  point  of 
order  under  our  procedure  in  the  Senate.  That  is  a  practice  that  has 
grown  up  in  the  other  House  of  Members  applying  to  the  Chair  and 
asking  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Our  rule-^know  nothing  of  the 
kind.  There  is  no  point  of  iirder  in  it.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
Chair  is  not  obliged  to  respond  to  any  pariiamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  AldBich.  I  make  the  further  point  of  order  that  in  order  to  make 
a  parliamentary  inquir>'  a  Senator  must  be  in  possession  of  the  floor,  and 
that  he  can  not  take  the  floor  by  asking  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
and  then  make  any  motion. 

The  Vice-Pbesident.    The  Chair 

Mr.  La  Follftte,  If  I  may  be  permitted  a  suggestion,  Mr.  President, 
I  had  the  attention  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  I  brought  to 
hb  attention  the  fact  that  there  was  no  quorum  present;  and  under 
subdiATsion  2  of  Rule  V  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  but  one  prtHceding 
r>pen,  and  that  b  to  ascertain  by  a  roll  call,  under  the  direction  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  quorum 
pttaeot. 

Mr.  Galiinger.    Regular  order,  Mr.  Presldent. 

Th«  Vice-Presioent.  The  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  |Mr.  Culberson]  had  the  door,  and  that  he  declined  to  yield  to 
ilie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mn  La  Follette).  The  Chair,  therefore, 
aisliiins  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  L.*  Follette.  I  am  very  reluctant  to  have  to  appeal  from  that 
dodaon. 

The  ViCE-PsESlPEKT.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  appeals  from 
toe  ded^on  of  the  Chair.  The  question  is,  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  oi  the  Senate  ? 
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Mr.  La  Follette.  I  suppose  I  am  eniilled  to  a  hearing  upon  that 
appeal.  I  do  not  propose  to  trust  to  myself  in  discussing  that  question. 
I  simply  propose  to  read  inlo  the  Record  of  this  Senate  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  take  the  ruling  of  the  Senate  upon  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Gailincer.    We  are  ready  to  give  it. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Having  obtained  the  floor,  I  called  the  adentinn 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this  body  to  the  fact  that  no  quonun  was 
present.    Under  Rule  V,  subdivision  a,  I  find  the  following: 

I.  If,  at  any  lime  during  the  daily  sessions  of  [he  Senale,  a  question  shall  be 
raised  by  any  Senalor  as  lo  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall 
fonhwith  direct  the  Secretary  to  call  the  roli. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Senate  and  the 
integrity  of  its  proceedings  can  never  be  prolecjed  unless  that  rule  be 
enforced,  and  enforced  rigidly.  You  are  about  lo  make  a  precedent  here, 
which  may  return  to  plague  you  some  time,  because,  under  a  certain 
leaderahip,  you  have  set  your  faces  to  enact  certain  legislation,  I  submit 
to  you  that  you  may  go  lo  that  extent  that  you  will  find  yourselves 
embarrassed  greatly  in  the  future.  Is  it  possible  that  important  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Senate,  if  one  man  can  get  the  flwr,  may  be  conducted 
here  for  an  unlimited  period  of  time  in  the  presence  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  one  single  Senator,  he  declining  to  yield  the  lloor?  Il  might 
be  possible  for  him  to  incorporate  into  the  proceedings  of  this  Senate  the 
most  outrageous  matters,  because  there  is  an  organisation  here  that 
resists  whenever  an  effort  is  made  upon  this  door  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  Let  me  say  to  you  Senators  who  are  yet  free, 
that  you  may  go  to  such  an  extent  as  to  completely  commit  yourselves 
for  the   future. 

Now,  1  want  lo  read  the  balance  of  that  rule  to  thb  body: 

The  Presiding  Officer  shall  forthwitb  — 

I  am  reading  from  Rule  V,  subdivision  2  — 

If,  ai  any  time  during  the  daily  sessions  of  the  Senate,  a  question  shall  be 
r^sci  by  any  Senator  — 

I  will  undertake  to  say,  Mr.  President,  Ihat  a  hundred  times  in  the 
two  years  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  body  I  have  seen  Senators 
rise  on  this  floor,  call  upon  the  presiding  oflicer,  and,  without  any  assent 
upon  the  part  of  the  Senator  who  had  the  floor,  raise  the  question  that 
no  quorum  was  present.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  an  examination  of 
the  records  of  this  Senate  will  show  that  that  has  occurred  during  the 
present  session  possibly  a  hundred  times. 

If,  at  any  tjme  during  the  daily  SMsioh$  of  the  Sen&tei  3-  qix^tian  shall  be 
raiaed  by  any  Senator  as  to  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  the  presiding  oiScer  shall 
forthwith  direct  the  Secretary  to  call  the  roll  and  shall  announce  the  result^ 
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Now.  I  submit  that  neither  the  presiding  officer  nor  this  body  ought  lo 
[let  the  decision  of  that  question  turn  upon  the  proposition  of  who 
[raises  it  — 

And  Xh^e  proceeding  shaJI  be  without  debale. 
The  third  subdivision  of  Rule  V  is  as  follows: 

3.  Whenn'er  upon  such  roll  call  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  a  quorum  is  not 
I  praent,  a  majority  of  the  Senators  present  may  direct  the  ScrKt-anl-al-Arins  to 
request,  and,  when  necessary,  to  compel  the  attend  a  nee  of  the  absent  Senators, 
whirh  order  shall  be  determined  without  debate;  and  pending  Its  execution,  and 
until  a  quorum  shall  he  present  do  debate  nor  motion,  except  to  adjourn,  shall 
be  in  Older. 

I  See,  Mr,  President  and  Senators,  how  carefully  the  maker  of  those 
rule  guarded  this  impcrtant  question  of  the  presence  of  a  quorum  during 
all  Ihe  deliberations  of  this  body. 
Mr.  Aldbich.  Mr,  President,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  question  of  this 
kind  can  not  be  raised  under  the  provisions  of  the  rule  unless  the  Senator 
nising  the  question  has  the  floor,  and  I  therefore  move  that  the  appeal 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Culberson.    I  hope  the  Senator  will  noi  make  that  motion  now. 

■      Mr.  AiORicu.    I  think  I  must  make  it  now. 
Mr.  CrLtiERSON.     I  desire  to  n^ake  a  statement. 
Mr.  -AiDRiCH,     I  withhold  the  motion  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  SenaUir  to  make  a  statement. 
Mr.  CtT-BEKsoN.    Mr.  Presidettt,  in  my  judgtncnt  the  decision  of  the 
^  Chair  is  erroneous.     I  believe  that  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a 
B  quorum  can  Iw  raised  at  any  time,  even  without  the  consent  of  the  Sena- 
^Btur  who  may  at  the  time  hold  the  lloor  in  debate.     The  notes  of  the 
H  sleniitgrapher  will  show  that,  being  asked  by  the  Chair  if  I  yielded  to  the 
"  Senalor  from  Wisconsin,  I  stated  that  I  preferred  not  to:  and  thai  is- 
Inic.     I  preferred,  as  I  have  staled  once  or  twice,  to  go  on  with  the 
financial  statement  I  have  to  make  to  the  Senate  and  to  Ihecounlrj'  about 
%       the  extravagance  of  the  Administration  of  President  Rnosevelt  and  be 
B  itirough  with  il ;   but  I  do  not  believe  —  and  it  has  not  been  my  purjiose 
^K  ID  anything  I  have  said  or  anything  I  have  dune  to  make  such  a  suggestion 
^1  —that  by  asking  not  to  Ije  interrupted  I  rould  cut  off  any  Senalor  from 
ll^  making  the  point  that  there  was  no  quorum, 

Mr.  .M.DBICB.     I  ask  for  a  vote  on  my  motion. 
TtK;  Vice-Pkesident.    The  Chair  will  state  that  Rule  XIX  provides 
Ditt  — 

Ko  SeofttAi  shnll  iutemipt  another  SfMiator  in  debate  without  his  consent. 

The  Chair  certainly  construed  the  language  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
^Mr.  Culbersonl  to  mean  that  he  did  not  yield  to  the   interruption   of 
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the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette  ].  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Aldrich]  moves  that  the  motion  be  laid  upon  the 
table.    All  in  favor  of  that  motion  wiD  say  "aye" 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  upon  that  question  I  demand  the 
yeas  and  nayS. 

The  Vice-President.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  demands  the 
yeas  and  nays.  Is  the  demand  seconded  ?  [Putting  the  question.]  One- 
fifth  of  the  Senators  present  have  not  joined  in  the  demand. 

Mr.  La  Follette,    I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  Vice-President.  A  division  is  demanded.  Those  in  favor  of 
the  motion  will  rise  and  stand  until  counted. 

The  question  being  put,  there  were,  on  a  divi^on  —  ayes  33,  noes  14. 

Mr.  Bacon.    Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  state 

Mr.  Gore.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bacon.    I  have  the  Soor,  I  think. 

The  Vice-President.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bacon]  is 
entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Bacon.  As  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  express  myself 
before  the  vote,  and  as  the  motion  to  lay  the  appeal  upon  the  table  did  not 
permit  of  an  expression,  I  desire  to  say  that  in  voting  not  to  lay  the  appeal 
on  the  table  I  was  not  unmindful  of  the  old  adage  that  "  hard  cases  make 
bad  law,"  and  I  was  unwilling  to  establish  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Aldrich.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  interrupt  me;  I  will  occupy 
but  a  minute.  I  just  want  to  say  that,  while  I  voted  that  way,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  construed  as  being  in  sympathy  in  any  particular  with  any 
obstructive  proceedings  to-day  in  regard  to  the  pending  matter.  I  voted 
that  way  because  I  thought  that  was  the  correct  rule.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  prefer  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  should  go  on  in 
the  ordinary  and  usual  manner. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  divi^on  discloses  that 
there  is  not  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Kean.    Let  us  have  the  regular  order,  Mr.  President. 

The  Vice-President.  The  division  disclosed  the  existence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  Gore.    It  takes  forty-seven  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Kean.    Let  us  have  the  regular  order. 

The  Vice-President.  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  should  like  to  say  that  there  are  ninety-two  members  of 
this  body.  Half  of  that  number  is  forty-six.  A  division  disclosed  the 
presence  of  forty-six.  As  I  understand,  it  takes  one  more  than  half  to 
constitute  a  quorum. 

The  Vice-President.  There  was  present  a  Senator  who  did  not  vott 
A  quorum  is  present,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  Culberson.    Mr.  President 

The  Vice-JresIPENT.    The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr,  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  may  1  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  ? 

T^^e  Vice-President.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  rises  to  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  La  Follette.    Ii  is  this :  Whether  the  decision  of  the  President 

the  Senate  at  ihis  time  establishes  the  precedent  in  this  body  of 

counting  a  quorum  when  the  vote  discloses  ihat  no  quorum  is  present. 

The  Vice-President.  The  Chair  n-ill  read  from  the  decision  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  on  June  19,  1S79.  The  Chair  under- 
stands thai  the  occupant  of  the  chair  at  that  lime  was  Allen  G.  Thurman, 
then  a  Senator  from  Ohio.  A  roll  call  wjis  ordered  and  had,  whereupon 
the  following  occurred: 

The  PnEsroENT  pro  tempore.  No  ^juonim  has  voted.  The  Chair  haa  counted 
lie  Senate.    There  is  »  quomm  present,  but  no  quorum  voting, 

Mr.  Houston,  Mr  President,  as  1  understand  the  construction  of  Rule  No, 
1,  by  Ibc  Presiding  Officer,  whenever  it  is  distJused  on  a  vote  that  there  is  no 
quorum  he  may  have  tie  roll  call'cd. 

The  pRESiriENT  pro  tempore.    The  Chair  has  usually  taVcn  the  fact  of  there 
being  no  quorum  voting  as  evidence  thai  there  was  no  quorum  present:   but 
the  Chair  has  not  dedded  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  otherwise  whether 
Lihcfc  ts  a  quonmi.    Tlie  Chair  docs  not  think  the  fact  that  a  quorum  has  not 
is  CDtidusive  ex'idence  that  a  quorum  is  ti&l  present.    On  the  contrary, 
1  opinion  of  the  Chair,  he  has  a  right  to  count  the  Senate.    He  has  counted 
!  Senate  and  found  that  a  quorum  is  in  attendance,  but  a  quorum  has  not 
rowrf. 

In  the  present  instance  the  Chair  has  counted  the  Senate,  and  there  is  a 
quorum  present. 
Mr.  Kean.    Regular  order,  Mr.  President. 

Thc  Vice-President.  The  Senator  from  Tesas  |Mr.  Culberson] 
tus  (he  floor. 

Mr.  Clxberson.   Mr.  Pr^sidetit,  as  I  have  the  iloor,  there  w-ill  either 
have  to  be  order  on  the  floor,  or  I  will  call  for  a  quorum.    I  do  not  suppose 
there  trill  be  any  icfuestion  about  that. 
The  Vice-President.    The  Senate  wilt  be  in  order, 
Mr.  Culberson  itsumed  his  speech.    After  having  spoken  about  ten 
minutes. 

Mr.  HoPKWS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CfLHERSON.    I  decline  to  ylefd,  Mr.  President. 

The  Vice-President.    The  Senator  from  Texas  declines  to  yield. 

iMr,  Ct*i.BEBSON.    I  do  so  with  the  utmost  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
ininoU.  inasmuch  as  I  declined  to  yield  to  otbeis.    I  want  to  get  through 
■hb  this  statement. 
The  Vice- President.    The  Senator  from  Tesas  declines  to  yield. 
I 
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[Mr.  Culberson  resumed  and  concluded  his  speech.] 
The  Vice-Pbzsident.    The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  th^report  trf  the 
committee  of  conference. 
Mr.  La  Follette.    What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Kean.    Let  us  have  the  question. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  ** 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  if  I  am  at  liberty  to  proceed,  I  am 
very  glad.  I  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  be  interrupted  for  some  time, 
while  the  Senate  sent  for  absentees.  I  did  not  understand  the  proceeding 
exactly,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  off  the  Soor  a  moment  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  the  attendance  of  a  quorum.  And  now  may 
I  make  a  parUamentary  inquiry  before  starting  in?  Suppose  it  should 
develop  on  top  of  this  situation  that  there  is  not  a  quorum  present,  can 
I  raise  the  point  of  no  quorum  ? 

Mr.  Hale.    Clearly  the  Senator  can  not  raise  that  point  while  we  are 

Proceeding  under  the  previous  call  to  secure  the  attendance  of  Senators 
y  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  When  the  Sergeant-at-Aims  reports  and 
that  proceeding  is  ended,  then  if  there  is  no  quorum  another  call 
may  be  made,  but  it  can  not  be  made  until  those  proceedings  are 
completed. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  remind  Senators  that 
you  are  making  precedents  now.  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is 
goii^  to  be  a  rule  sprung  on  me  before  I  get  through  that  a  Senator,  m  a 
single  legislative  day,  can  speak  only  twice  upon  a  question. 

Mr.  Gallinger.    That  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  That  is  the  rule.  It  has  never  been  enforced  since 
I  have  been  a  member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Foraker.   The  rule  is  that  he  can  not  speak  more  than  twice 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  La  Follette.    Surely. 

Mr.  Foraker.  As  I  understand  it,  a  Senator  can  not  speak  more  than 
twice  during  the  same  legislative  day  on  the  same  subject  except  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Yes;  and  I  hardly  expect  to  obtain  unanimous 
consent,  if  I  should  yield  the  floor  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Culberson.    Mr.  President  — ■ — 

The  Presiding  Officer,  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  La  Follette.  1  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  a  right  to  the  floor 
or  not. 

Mr.  Culberson.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  the 
exact  wording  of  the  rule. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconan 
yield? 
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Mr.  La  FoLL&rre.  If  I  have  tKe  floor,  I  ^ield  to  this  interruptioa 
from  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ClT-BEKSON.  I  simply  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  the  exact  wuning  iif  the  rule.    It  is  that  — 

No  Senutor  shall  speak  more  thaji  twice  upon  any  one  question  in  debate  on 
the  same  day  withoin  leave  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  F0BAKE8.  I  was  in.  error  in  saying  "by  unanimous  consent,"  I 
undeistand  very  well,  of  course,  thai  that  is  the  language  of  the  rule.  1 
want  10  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  when  he  gels  to  that  point  he  ask 
the  leave  of  the  Senate- 
Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  of  course  I  understand  perfectly 
well  that  the  Senate  would  deny  me  leave  tn  proceed. 

Mr.  FORAEER.  Oh,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  should 
assume  anything  of  the  kind  in  view  of  what  has  occurred  to-day.  I 
think  the  Senate  will  allow  the  Senator  anything  he  may  ask. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  The  Senator  says  "in  view  vf  what  occurred  to- 
day.'* I  do  not  think  that  I  was  given  any  indulgence  to-day  at  all.  I 
thitik  that  I  was  entirely  within  my  right.  And  I  do  not  etpect  any 
indulgence  from  the  Senate.  I  never  have  had  any  since  I  have  been  a 
member  'A  it. 

Mr-  FoRAKEB.  The  Senator  surely  was  entirely  within  his  right.  I 
was  not  making  any  complaint  of  the  Senator,  and  I  am  not  complaining 
of  anybody,  but  I  was  referring  to  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  the  occasion 
the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  OvERM-iu*-  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Can  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  proceed  until  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
reports? 

Mr.  Hopkins.    There  Is  a  quorum  present. 

The  pKESiDiNfi  Officer.  There  is  a  quorum  present,  and  the  Chair  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Senator  fmm  Wisconsin  has  the  lloor  and  may  proceed. 

Mr  Overman.  The  question  f  raise  is  whether  it  has  been  established 
that  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  rBf-smiNG  Officer,     A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  OvEKU-^N.  And  at  any  time  can  the  point  of  a  quorum  be  raised 
if  there  is  no  quorum  ? 

Mr.  Gallinger  and  others,    Regular  order ! 

The  Pbesjdikg  Officeh,  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  entitled  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  La  FoiXEnE.  I  should  like  to  know  the  Chair's  ruling  upon  thai 
put. 

The  Presiding  OFFicEU.  The  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  Senator 
fewn  Wisconsin  has  the  floor  and  may  proceed. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Tlial  was  not  the  [larliamentary  inquiry.  I  would 
uacnl  the  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  Chair  just  presented  by  the 
atauor  from  North  Carolina. 
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The  PRESIDIKC  Officer.    The  Chair  will  determine  that  question 

when  it  arises. 
Mr.  La  Follette.    Then  I  will  raise  the  question  now  —  that  there 

is  not  any  quorum  present. 

The  Presiding  Officer.    The  Chair  is  of  opinion  that 

Mr.  La  Follette.    It  is  not  a  question  of  the  opinion  of  the  Chair. 
The  Presiding  Officer.    There  is  a  quorum  present- 
Mr.  La  Follette.    Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  when  the  question  is 

raised  it  is  not  for  the  Chair  to  state  that  there  is  a  quorum  present. 
The  Presiding  Officer.    The  Chair  will  read  clause  3  of  Rule  V; 

3.  Whenever  upon  such  roll  call  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present,  a  majority  of  the  Senators  present  may  direct  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
to  request,  and,  when  necessary,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  ateent  Senators, 
which  order  shall  be  determined  without  debate ;  and  pending  its  execution,  and 
until  a  quorum  shall  be  present,  no  debate  nor  modon,  except  to  adjourn, 
shall  be  in  order. 

Thb  implies,  of  course,  that  when  a  quorum  is  present  the  business  of 
the  Senate  shall  proceed.    The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  That  was  not  the  parliamentary  inquiiy  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  If  it  was,  I  want  to  present  another, 
and  that  is  this :  It  having  developed  that  a  quorum  is  present  and  that 
the  regular  legislative  business  of  the  Senate  may  be  resumed,  I  ask,  if 
the  question  is  raised,  under  subdivision  2  of  Rule  V,  that  there  is  no 
quorum  present,  whether  it  does  not  then  become  necessary  to  ascertain 
by  a  roll  call  whether  there  is  a  quorum  present.  That  is  my  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  Teller.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  rule  to  be  that  when  a 
quorum  is  found  to  exist  and  it  is  announced  business  may  then  proceed, 
and  no  Senator  can  call  for  a  quorum  until  after  scnne  business,  at  least, 
has  been  transacted. 

Mr.  La  Follette.    I  think  that  is  true,  Mr.  President. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  after  a 
quorum  is  announced  the  business  of  the  Senate  must  proceed  until 
there  has  been  some  transaction  of  business. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true,  and  I  was,  perhaps, 
anticipating  somewhat  in  raising  this  parliamentary  inquiry.  But  it 
came  up  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  being 
a  rather  interesting  question 

Mr.  Overman.    It  came  from  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  La  Follette.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  Overman.  I  differed  with  him  on  the  question,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  made  the  inquiry  of  the  Chair. 
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Mr,  Alurich.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order.  The 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  not  in  order.  We  have  had 
31  roll  calls  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  all  disclosing  the  presence 
of  a.  quorum.  Manifeslly  a  quorum  is  in  the  building.  If  repealed  sug- 
gestions of  the  want  of  4  quorum  can  be  made  wilhttut  intervening  busi- 
ness, the  whole  business  0/  the  Senate  is  put  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who 
can  insist  uijon  continuous  calls  of  [he  null  upon  the  question  of  a  quorum. 
My  question  of  order  is  thai,  w-ithout  the  inten-ention  of  business,  a 
quorum  having  been  discSosed  by  a  vole  or  by  a  call  of  the  roll,  no  fur- 
ther calls  are  in  order  until  some  business  has  intervened.  I  should  be 
glad  if  the  Vice-President  would  submit  that  question  of  order  to  the 
Senate. 

f  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  a  decision  in  a  case,  which  is  on  all 
fours  with  this,  made  on  March  ,s.  1897.  when  this  [irecise  question  was 
raised  by  (he  then  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Hill,  who  sustained  it  by 
the  Same  argument  which  I  am  now  calling  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to ; 
and  the  ixiint  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  was  sustained.  It  is 
found  on  page  2737  of  volume  29,  part  3,  of  the  Record,  second  session, 
Fifty-fourth  Congress.     The  language  was  — 

Mr,  Hill.  My  point  is,  that  the  presence  of  a  quorum  was  determined  by 
the  last  r^ill  rail,  and  that  a  Senator  can  not  immediaidy  thereafter  suggest  the 
abseitce  of  a  quorum. 

The  I'RestPrNG  Officeh.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to  embrace  the  feature 
that  no  business  has  intervened? 

Mr.  Hill    Yes;  that  no  business  has  intervened. 

The  Presiding  0?riGER.    The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order, 

The  Vice-President.  Will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  kindly 
restate  his  poini  of  order. 

Mr-  Aldrich.  It  is  that  the  roll  of  the  Senate  having  disclosed  the 
presence  of  a  quorum  and  no  business,  having  intervened,  the  suggestion 
of  the  absence  of  a  quorum  is  not  in  order. 

The  VicePhesidekt.  The  Chair  submits  to  the  Senate  ihe  question 
of  Older  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 

Mr  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  1  just  n-ish  to  suggest,  in  order  that 
cl  may  appear  upon  Ihe  Record  that  debate  has  inten-cned  since  the 
last  roll  call. 

Mr.  Aldiuch.    That  is  not  business. 

Mr  La  Follette.    I  just  wish  that  to  appear  upon  the  Rerard. 

Mr.  Alubjch.    My  suggestion  was  that  debate  was  not  business. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  And  1  want  to  remind  Senators  here  to-night, 
Wurc  this  vote  is  takeii,  that  every  precedent  you  establish  to-night  will 
U  brought  home  to  you  hereafter. 

Mr.  Galusgek.  Mr.  President,  I  simply  desire  to  add  to  what 
W  been  said,  that  if  the  entire  business  of  the  Senate  can  be  put  in 
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the  hands  of  one  man,  that  one  man  could  destroy  the  Goverament; 
he  could  prevent  appropriations  being  made  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
mental machinery,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  was  ever  so 
intended. 

Mr.  Culberson.  Mr.  President,  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  read  from  subdivision  2  of  Rule  V. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  did  not  read  any  rule.  I  make  the  point  upon  the 
ordinary  parliamentary  law,  which  governs  this  body  in  the  absence  of 
rules,  that  the  Senate  itself  has  decided  this  precise  point  upon,  I  think, 
two  or  three  occasions.  I  have  one  precedent  before  me,  which  is  exactly 
on  all  fours  with  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  Culberson.  The  Senator  then  read  from  a  decision  on  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Yes;  I  called  attention  to  a  case  which  appears  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  CuLBERSOK.  Mr.  President,  that  refers  to  a  particular  proceed- 
ing of  the  Senate.    I  simply  want  to  read  the  rule,  which  provides: 

3.  If,  at  any  time  during  the  daily  sessions  of  the  Senate,  a  question  shall  be 
raised  by  any  Senator  as  to  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  forthwith  direct  the  Secretary  to  call  the  roll  and  shall  announce  the 
result,  and  these  proceedings  shall  be  without  debate. 

It  not  only  provides  that  it  shall  be  done  at  any  time  during  the 
daily  sessions,  but  provides  that  the  proceedings  shall  be  had  without 
debate. 

The  Vice-President.  The  question  is  on  the  point  of  order  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Aldrich]. 

[The  roll  call  was  concluded.] 

The  result  was  announced  - —  yeas  35,  nays  S- 

The  Vice-President.    A  quorum  has  not  voted. 

Mr.  Foraker.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if  it  is  not  a  rule  of  the  Senate  that 
all  Senators  in  the  Chamber  when  the  roll  is  called  shall  vote  unless  they 
be  excused  by  the  Senate?  I  noticed  quite  a  number  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  who  were  in  the  Chamber  when  the  roll  was  called  who  did  not 
answer  in  any  way  to  their  names. 

The  Vice-President.  Rule  XII  covers  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.    It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

I.  When  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  the  names  of  Senators  shall  be  called 
alphabetically;  and  each  Senator  shall,  without  debate,  declare  his  assent  or 
dissent  to  the  question,  unless  excused  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  ask  that  the  Secretary  call  the  names  of  the  Senators 
present  who  have  not  answered,  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
answer. 
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The  Vice-President.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  names  of  ihose 
Senalors  who  have  not  voted. 

The  Secretary  called  the  name  of  Messrs.  Allison,  Bacon,  Bailey, 
Bankhead,  Beveridge,  Borah,  Bourne,  Bulkeley,  Burnham,  Clarke  of 
Arkansas,  Clay  — — 

Mr.  Clav  (when  his  nime  was  called).  "Here."  I  have  already  an- 
nounced my  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Lodge). 

Mr.  Hopkins.    The  Senator  votes  "present." 

The  Sccrelarj'  called  the  names  of  Messrs.  Crane.  Culberson 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  observe  ihe  Senator  from  Texas  JMr.  Culberson]  is 
present,  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  record  of  that  fact  made.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  present  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.    You  would  prefer  to  have  him  vole,  would  you  not? 

The  Vice-President,  For  the  informaUyti  of  the  Senate,  the  Cbair 
inLl  read  sectioD  2  of  Rule  XH.    It  Is  as  follows: 
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WTicn  a  Senator  declines  to  vote  on  call  of  his  name,  he  shall  be  required  to 
his  rcasonSi  therefor,  and  having  assigned  [hem,  the  Presiding  Officer 
I  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate;  "Shall  ihe  Senator,  for  the  reasons 
o^igntd  by  him,  be  e.wused  from  voting?'"  which  shall  be  decided  without 
debatt;  and  these  (jfocceditigs  shall  hi  had  after  tile  roll  call  and  before  th« 
result  is.  announced;  and  any  further  proceedings  in  reference  thereto  shall  be 
after  such  announcemFnt. 

The  Secretary  will  continue  to  call  the  roll  of  absent  Senators. 

(The  Secretary  called  the  remaining  names.  .   .   .  ] 

The  Vice-President.  Thirty-live  Senators  have  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  eight  in  the  negative.  There  is  a  quorum  present,  the  ivjll  call 
having  disclosed  that  fact. 

»******♦ 

Mr.  La  Fou.ette.  What  I  said  was,  that  I  had  seen  it  announced  in 
the  morning  papera  that  tiie  leaders  were  going  to  permit  us  to  enact  a 
Government  employees'  liability  bill;  and  when  I  said  "leaders"  I 
looked  at  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  he  nodded  his  head  [laughter] ; 
and  I  thought  be  had  been  informed. 

Mr.   BtvERiDGE.     Mr.  President 

Mr  La  FoLLETTE.  Wait  just  one  moment.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
probably  the  Senator  had  been  encouraged  by  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  opposing  his  strenuous  efforts  to  get  this  legislation.  I  refer  to  the 
older  leadership  of  the  Senate,  who  have  by  calling  for  the  reading  of  the 
Jnumal.  prevented  his  getting  the  floor  to  urge  this  legislation.  He  started 
early  enough,  so  that  he  should,  with  a  fair  chance,  have  gotten  through  a 
|ix>d  prop<.i5ilit>n  which  he  announced  that  he  would  o£fer  as  a  substitute 
for  this  makeshift  bill. 

Bui  wc  have  bad  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  as  well  as  the  reading  of 
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messages  that  came  over  from  the  House.  In  this,  way  a  good  deal  of 
time  has  been  used  here  to  prevent  action  upon  this  Government  em- 
ployees' h\\\y  which  was  being  urged  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  do  hope  that  the  leaders  have  decided  to  let  us  hive  that  legislation. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  it ;  at  least  that  was  the  way  the  morning 
papers  presented  it.  1  am  not  very  experienced  here;  I  have  not  been  in 
this  body  very  long;  but  it  has  rather  seemed  to  me  that,  some  way  or 
other,  unless  it  met  the  approval  of  a  very  limited  number  of  men  in  this 
body,  whatever  a  Senator  introduced  was  referred  to  some  committee 
and  pigeonholed.  In  that  way.  1  suppose,  it  falls  within  the  power  of  a 
very  limited  number  of  men,  who  arc  the  leaders,  to  be  in  control  of  legis- 
lation. It  has  rather  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this  was  not 
exactly  the  sort  of  government  that  our  fathers  planned  for  us.  It  has 
always  been  my  idea  —  it  waJ  before  I  came  down  here,  you  know  — 
that  [he  States  were  represented  here;  that  there  was  an  e(|uality  of 
representation;  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  were  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  respect  to  legislation,  I 
had  had  only  a  limited  service  over  in  the  House.  It  was  not  then  just  as 
it  is  now,  and  all  the  while  I  have  labored  under  a  sort  of  impression 
that  if  any  Senator  came  here  with  an  absolutely  good  proposition;  il 
he  stuck  to  i[  and  was  loyal  to  it  and  hammered  away  at  it,  it  would  get 
consider4lion  jusl  the  same  as  if  it  was  introduced  by  somebody  else. 
But  a  couple  of  years  here  brings  me  quite  a  bit  of  enlightenment  on  that 
subject. 

I  attended  a  caucus  at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress.  I  happened  to 
look  at  my  watch  when  we  went  into  that  caucus.  We  were  in  session 
three  minutes  and  a  half.  Do  you  know  what  happened?  Well,  I  will 
tell  you,  A  motion  was  made  that  somebody  preside.  Then  a  motion 
was  made  that  whoever  presided  should  appoint  a  committee  on  com- 
mittees; and  a  motion  was  then  made  that  we  adjourn.  [Laughter.] 
Nobody  said  anything  but  the  Senator  who  made  the  motion.  Then  and 
there  the  fate  of  all  the  legislation  of  this  session  vj:i?i  decided. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  |Mr,  Bc\"eridge|,  in  an  able  speech  which  he 
made  in  advocacy  of  the  creation  of  a  tariff  commission  here,  turned  a 
little  light  upon  the  legislative  methods  of  this  body.  In  speaking  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  Finance  Committee  taking  up  the  great  tariff  question 
and  gi«ng  to  it  the  study  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  invesdgation  upon 
sciendfic  and  economic  tines,  establishing  a  just  basis  for  a  tariff,  one 
under  which  the  business  interests  of  the  country  can  thrive  and  rest  in 
security,  one  which  will  Ije  stable,  one  which  wilt  be  unassailable,  one 
which  will  be  honest  to  the  manufacturers  and  honest  as  well  lo  the  con- 
sumers, the  Senator  pointed  out  the  facts  and  called  attention  to  the 
number  of  places  that  the  membcis  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  had 
upon  the  othe-r  important  committees  of  this  body  aiid  to  the  las  which 
that  made  upon  their  time  and  upon  their  ser\'icc.   It  wasimanswerable; 
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it  was  more  than  that.  I  want  to  carry  the  thing  a  step  further  than 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  did.  He  cited  [he  fact  and  applied  it  to  this 
pa.rticular  piece  of  legisialium;  bvil,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  scan  the 
cQimnittees  of  this  Senate,  you  wiW  fmd  that  a.  little  handfut  of  men  are  in 
domination  and  control  of  the  great  legislative  committets  of  this  body 
and  that  they  are  a  very  limited  number. 

I  have  heard  this  taJk  ab<;ut  seniority  and  all  the  like  explanations,  but 
1  want  lo  tell  you,  Senatore,  that  this  is  a  representative  Government. 
California  and  Wisconsin  and  Maine  arc  entitled  to  equal  representa- 
tion here;  and  the  hour  will  come  when  this  system  which  you  have 
inaugurated  lo  lodge  the  power  of  legislation  in  (he  hands  of  a  dozen  men 
in  thifi  body  can  no  longer  be  maintained',  and  it  ought  not  to  be  main- 
tmned.  It  b  not  demoirattc;  it  is  not  rcpublitan:  it  is  not  right.  It 
places  upon  those  members  burdens  which  they  are  unable  to  carry,  if 
they  take  proper  care  of  the  great  inlereatstommilted  to  those  commillees, 
U  that  be  not  so,  then  you  may  as  well  dispense  with  two-thirds,  practi- 
cally, of  the  membership  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Gore.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  gentlemen  on  the 
othc^r  side  have  not  only  changed  their  convictions  with  reference  to  this 
measure,  but  they  are,  as  I  understand,  changing,  if  not  the  rules,  at 
least  the  practices  and  customs  of  this  body.  A  suggestion  was  made 
during  the  early  hout%  of  the  morning  thai  there  was  no  qoorum  present. 
That  suggestion  was  overruled  or  held  out  of  order.  An  apjieal  was 
taken  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Chair  was  sustained.  When  I  reported 
here  this  morning,  not  altogether  upon  my  own  motion,  a  different  Sena- 
tor, lo  my  surprise,  I  may  say.  was  holdijig  the  flfxjr  and  entertaining 
the  Senate.  In  the  meantime  this  action  had  been  taken  and  this  business 
transacted  by  th*  Senate  —  an  ord^r,  sir,  that  when  this  measure  shall 
be  voted  u[>on  it  shall  be  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

During  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stone]  I  made 
the  suggestion  0/  no  quorumL  That  suggestion  was  held  to  be  out  of 
order  on  the  ground  that  no  inier\'ening  business  had  transpired. 
Then,  sir.  1  appealed  from  the  de(.ision  of  the  Chair,  and  the  dis- 
Itnguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  .^Idrich].  with  an  ingenuity 
that  added  luster  to  his  renown,  interposed  nith  the  statement  that  a 
suggestion  that  was  out  o£  order  could  not  be  appealed  from. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  new  man  in  the  Senate,  but  I  shall  have  to 
thjtngc  tny  decision  if  I  ever  appeal  from  a  suggestion  or  from  a  rul- 
ing rif  the  Chair  that  is  made  in  my  favor.  It  wUl  be  only  those  ruhngs 
wluch  are  adverse  to  my  views  and  my  convictions  that  I  shall  chal- 
lenge, and  that  was  the  rea^ti  why  I  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
■       Chair. 

^B       I  make  these  observations  in  order  to  show,  Mr.  President,  the  revolu- 
^P  nxarj  methods  wbich  are  being  employed  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  this 
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meiLSure  through  tlie  Senate,  The  majority  of  the  Senate  have  changed 
not  only  Iheir  cnxivictions,  but  changed  the  practices  of  a  century,  sir. 

It  has  been  the  pride  of  the  American  Senate,  and  I  may  say  of  the 
American  people,  that  there  was  at  least  one  forum  where  free  discussion 
forever  prevailed.  The  Senate  may  not  always  have  stood  as  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  public  as  it  deserved  to  stand,  and  modesty  forbids  me  to 
say  that  since  my  accession  to  the  body  its  reputation  uught  to  be  en- 
hanced in  public  favor,  but,  sir,  it  has  been  the  pride  of  the  American 
people  that  free  discussion  prevailed  in  the  United  States  Senate.  There 
was  one  forum  where  the  truth  could  be  eUcited,  where  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  every  measure  could  be  discussed  and  illuminated  without 
lim.itatioa  or  without  hindrance,  and  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come 
when  that  tradition  and  that  precedent  shall  be  permanently  abandoned. 

I  do  not  know  whal  irresistible  power  is  impelling  ihe  passage  of  this 
measure  that  Senalo'is  should  resort  to  what  seem  to  be  such  revolu- 
tionary tactics.  It  strikes  me  —  perhaps  born  of  inexperience  and 
perhaps  born  of  fear  —  that  this  proceeding  is  but  the  shadow  of  another 
scepter.  I  trust  the  time  will  never  come  when  a  measure  can  be  passed 
through  this  Senate  — a  financial  measure,  a  tariff  measure,  or  any  other 
measure  of  public  concern  —  with  a  limitation  of  debate  lo  one  hour, 
lo  two  hours,  or  even  to  three  hours  upon  the  side,  I  hope  if  thai  lime 
ever  comes  there  will  be  another  branch  of  this  Government,  impelled 
by  a  regard  for  the  Constitution,  which  will  say  that  no  measure  can  pass 
that  body,  which  did  not  pass  this  body  under  constitutional  methods  and 
practices. 

To  illustrate,  if  a  public  buildings  bill  were  pending  in  the  Senate  and 
a  currcjicy  measure  were  pending  in  the  House,  I  should  never  be  will- 
ing for  the  Senate  to  insist  that  unless  the  currency  measure  passed  the 
House  the  public  buildings  measure  would  be  murdered  in  the  Senate. 
1  hope  it  will  never  come  to  that  pass,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  parlia- 
mentary regulatinns  forbid  me  to  speak  with  even  greater  plainness. 

I  desire  to  ask  the  parliamentary  status  of  the  conference  report.  Aa 
I  understand,  no  amendment  can  be  offered  lo  the  pending  report;  not 
one  tetter  can  be  stricken  out  or  added  to  it;  it  must  be  accepted  as  a 
whole  or  it  must  be  rejected  as  a  whole.    Am  I  correct? 

The  Vice-Pbesidbnt.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  correct.  The 
only  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  OosK.    I  desired  an  explicit  ruling  on  (hat  point  in  order  that  the 

American  peopJe  who  are  not  ejipcrts  in  parliamentary  law  and  usage 

might  understand  why  the  minority  party  did  not  offer  salutary  amend- 

taetits  to  the  pending  rej>ort. 

****  +  **♦ 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  was  endeavoring  to  stale  that  several  things  had 
occurred  during  the  progress  of  the  debate  upon  ibis  question  which  I 
am  unwilling  should  pass  by  as  having  met  niih  general  recognition. 
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tbrough  acquiescence,  by  the  Senate,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
Senate  a  precedent  is  a.  matter  of  gravity  and  impcirlanre,  and  occasions 
may  arise  hereafter  where  these  questions  may  be  of  very  much  more 
vital  imriortance  than  they  have  been  while  the  pending  question  has  been 
under  discussion. 

Of  couiSe,  Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the  fact  that,  in  the  heat  of  con- 
troversy. Senators,  as  well  as  others,  will  do  and  say  things  which  will 
be  conducive  to  the  particular  end  which  they  then  have  in  view,  which, 
from  a  more  consen-ative  standpoint  and  under  other  circumstances 
they  would  neither  say  nor  approve. 

One  precedent  was  made  last  night  to  which  I  wish  to  enter  my  dissent. 
That  precedent  was  made  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  after  a  roll  call  had  been  had  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  want  of  a 
quorum,  and  after  the  roil  call  had  disclosed  tht  presence  of  a  quorum,  it 
was  out  of  order,  when  nothing  else  had  transpired  bul  debate,  to  again 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  again  having  a  roll  call  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  i>r  not  s.  quorum  was  present.  Iti  other 
words,  the  Senate  determined,  by  a  vote,  that  a  continuance  of  debate 
after  a  loll  call  did  not  amount  to  the  intervention  of  other  business,  and 
that  no  business  having  intervened  —  debate  not  being  recognized  as 
business  —  regardless  of  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  or  regardless  of 
Ibe  fact  that  there  were,  perhaps,  only  ten  Senators  present,  there  could 
be  no  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that  the  Senate  must 
proceed  with  the  ascertained  fact  that  there  had  been  a  quorum,  and 
without  power  lo  inquire  whether  or  not  there  was  then  a  quonira. 

Mr.  Preadent,  I  did  not  vole  upon  that  question  when  it  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  this  simple  reason:  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Aldrich]  had  read  what  he  alleged  was  a  precedent  in  that  matter, 
and  had  read  from  the  Congressional  Record-  a  ruling  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Chair  on  March  _^,  1S97,  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  contended  established  that  proposition.  It  so  happened,  although 
the  fact  was  not  known,  I  think,  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  at 
the  time  that  he  cited  the  precedent,  that  I  was  the  Senator  temporarily 
occupying  the  chair  on  the  jd  of  March,  1S917,  who  made  the  ruling  which 
was  cited  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  last  night.  I  was  unwilling 
lo  cast  a  vote  last  night  which  might  appear  to  be  in  antagonism  to  that 
ruling,  as  there  would  then  be  no  opportunity  for  me  to  show  that  the 
■witc  thus  cast  would  not  have  been  in  contravention  of  that  ruling  made 
by  myself  when  in  the  chair. 

I  recollect  the  incident  well  out  nf  which  the  ruling  grew.  It  occurred 
during  a  night  session,  and  the  then  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Quay,  was  the  Senator  who  demanded  the  roll  call  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  lack  of  a  quorum,  ffe  had  previously  demanded  several 
uicb  roll  calls.  The  point  had  been  made  between  the  two  previous 
SMCcessive  loU  calls  that  no  business  bad  interveaed  and  that  therefore 
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the  second  roll  call  was  not  in  order.  The  Chair  ruled  thai  business  had 
inten'ened,  from  the  f-ict  that  in  the  interval  the  bill  then  under  ciinsidera- 
tion  had  been  re|jorted  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  Senate, 
Immediately  after  that  roll  call,  which  was  then  authurized  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  wilhwut  waiting  for  any 
debate  or  any  other  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  immediately  again 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  That  matter  was  taken  up  at  once 
by  the  then  setiior  Senator  from  Massatrhusetis,  Mr.  Hoar,  and  !)y  the 
(hen  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Hill,  and  (he  questiun  was  finally 
reduced  to  this  point  —  whether  or  not  business  had  intervened. 

The  Chiur  ruled  that  business  had  not  intervened,  and  that  therefore 
the  second  roll  call  was  not  in  order.  There  hid  been  no  debate  after  the 
roll  call,  and  there  was  no  suggestion  that  debate  was  not  the  inlerv'ention 
of  business.  There  was  no  riucsfion  raised  that  the  debate  following  a 
roll  call  did  not  constitute  business  which  had  intervened  after  the  roll 
call-  There  was  no  question  whether  debate  did  or  did  not  constitute 
business. 

The  question  last  night  was  whether  debate  constituted  business. 
There  confessedly  had  beea  debate  la3t  ni^hl  after  the  roll  call,  and  the 
question  decided  by  the  Senate  last  night  w;is  that  the  occurrence  of 
debate  did  not  constitute  busincKi, 

Mr.  President,  I  deemed  it  due  to  myself  to  slate  why  1  did  not  vote  on 
the  question,  because  1  do  not  avoid  any  vote  that  comes  along;  but  I 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  preccdeat 
cited  last  night  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  not  a  controlling 
precedent  upon  the  question  raised  by  him,  because  in  one  case  there 
was  no  question  whether  debate  constituted  businesi!,  and  in  the  cas^e 
last  night  the  sole  question  was  whether  debate  constituted  business. 
■  1  desired,  Mr.  PresidenI,  to  say  this  much,  because  I  was  unwilling 
that  what  occurred  last  night  should  pass  as  an  uachaElenged  precedent. 
I  regard  it  as  a  revolutionary  precedent,  and,  if  so  considered  by  the 
Senate,  1  am  willing  for  it  to  pass  as  one  adopted  under  the  heal  of  contest 
for  the  purpose  of  efTecting  a  particular  end ;.  but  it  will  be  a  most  griev- 
ous mistake,  in  my  opinion,  if  that  rule  should  be  adapted  as  the  rule  or 
precedent  to  hereafter  govern  the  action  of  the  Senate.  In  fact,  frequently 
here,  in  cases  of  protracted  contests,  for  days  and  days  there  is  nothing 
practically  but  debate.  It  is  true  we  have  the  moraing  hour,  and  some 
measures  may  be  considered;  but  so  far  as  the  main  Iwdy  of  the  work  of 
the  Senate  during  the  whole  day  is  concerned,  frequently  there  is  nothing: 
but  debate.  To  say  that  it  having  once  lieen  disclosed  that  there  is  a 
quorum  there  can  be  thereafter  no  challenge  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  quorum,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  a  very  grave  nustaJke. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  WORK  OF  SENATORS' 

(SenaCnr  llaar  in  his  a-uloblograpby  remarks  thai  thcCommiUec  on  Claims 
klane  required  of  him  aunt:  irtilividual  work  ihati  is  perfurmcd  in  a.  year  ijy  any 
judge  of  a  stale  court,  ami  the  amounts  dealt  with  v/ck  greater  ihan  ihise 
invulvcti  in  ihe  annual  litigation  bcfort  any  state  aupreme  court.  Though  slate 
judges  mtiy  ilisseoi  from  this  esiimale,  al  any  rate  it  indicalts  ihe  imprtssion 
which  tho  drudgery  of  coromitlee  work  made  upon  Mr.  Hoar.  The  nature  of 
;  this  work  is  illustrated  by  the  following  exiracts.) 

Mr,  Bailev.  ^f^.  President,  of  course  the  labor  to  be  performed  by 
the  Senator  himself  :ind  therefore  the  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  clerk 
or  his  assistant  grows  greater  every  year.  The  Government  is  touching 
iht  people  at  so  many  new  places,  I  regret  to  say,  thai  the  correspondence 
of  a  Senator  to-day  is  perha|)S  live  times  what  it  was  In  the  days  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Maine  refers. 

The  inilh  of  it  Is  the  correspondence  of  a  Senator  has  become  the 
burden  of  a  Senatiir's  life,  and  the  task  of  writing  thirty  or  forty  and 
Somelimes  fifty  letters  is  an  almost  daily  tnie  with  us.  Writing  those 
letters  for  a  ihousand  years  would  not  add  a  cubit  to  a  man's  intellectual 
sialure.  It  is  purely  a  burden,  but  it  is  one  which  must  be  performed. 
WTien  a  Senator's  constituent  writts  him  on  any  subject,  that  con.slituent 
is  eiitilled  to  a  prompt  and  a  respectful  answer,  and  if  ihe  Senator  does 
not  allow  the  constituent  to  hear  from  him  the  Senator  is  very  apt  to 
bear  from  the  constituent  at  the  proper  time;  and  I  share  the  resent- 
ment which  a  constituent  feels  toward  a  Senator  wlio  ignores  bis 
tommunication. 

This  correspondence,  growing  from  year  to  year,  has  become  such  a. 
great  burden  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  Senator  to  perform 
his  duties  withiml  clerical  aisistanM.  As  for  my  part  I  am  willing  to 
pvc  all  that  is  necessary,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  s;.iend  one  dollar  of 
public  money  to  provide  patronage  for  anytody.  If  the  work  of  a  Sena- 
tor's committee  or  the  work  of  a  Senator  requrres  three,  let  him  have 
ttiem.  But  I  will  not  vote  one  dollar  of  public  money  merely  to  provide 
Somebody  a  place.  Patronage  is  not  a  very  wholesome  thing  for  a  Senator 
to  cultivate,  and  certainly  it  is  not  a  very  wholesome  thing  for  the  Senate 
to  provide  places  merely  that  Senators  may  till  them. 

But,  Mr  President,  that  was  not  the  purpose  for  which  I  rose.  I  rose 
to  protest  against  the  inequality  which  offends  against  the  rule  of  justice. 
Kilhrr  !<ime  clerks  are  paid  too  much  or  other  clerks  are  paid  too  little. 
My  own  opinion  is  thai  Some  clerks  arc  paid  too  much.  But  if  Svnalors 
<1d  not  agree  with  mc  in  that,  they  must  agree  with  me  that  men  who 
ptrform  the  same  services  should  receive  the  same  pay. 

'  Cvngf,  Rtevrd,  Januarr  4,  igo^. 
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r  beg  tt)  say  that  I  do  nnt  mean  this  in  the  nature  of  a  complaint 
against  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  or  the  committee  over  which  he 
presides;  I  do  not  mean  it  as  a  complaint  against  any  commiltee  or  as 
against  the  Senate,  because  I  recognize  thai  it  has  grown  up  from  time 
to  time,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hale],  but  I  do 
insist  that  it  is  an  inequality  which  ought  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  of  those  Senators  who  are 
suffering  frorp  any  incumbrance  of  patronage,  but  every  Senator  has  to 
deal  with  a  great  many  people  who  have  very  mistaken  nations  as  to  his 
power  to  exercise  patronage.  I  do  not  think  that  any  Senator  here,  on 
either  side  of  the  House,  wishes  to  increase  the  clerical  force  of  the 
Senate  with  any  view  to  patronage.  It  b  purely  a  matter  of  public  ■ 
business  and  the  prompt  despatch  thereof.  " 

I  observe  in  a  detailed  statement  of  the  clerical  and  other  committee 
force  now  employed  and  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  _ 
that  a  great  many  committees  have  three  or  four  employees,  some  of  I 
them  perhaps  more.  Amongst  the  committees  that  have  three  or  more 
I  will  enumerate  the  folloiving:  First,  the  Committee  on  Printing 
Records.  I  do  not  see  the  name  of  a  Committee  on  Printing  Records  in 
the  list  of  committees,  and  I  did  not  know  there  was  one.  I  presume  it 
refers  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  Probably  it  may  be  other- 
wise named  in  this  statement.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  ha:5 
four;  the  Committee  on  Finance  four;  the  Committee  on  Claims  four;, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  three;  the  Commiltee  on  Pens.ions  hve; 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  three;  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  four;  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post- Roads  four;  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  three;  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  three;  the  Committee  on  .\gricullure  and  Forestry  three;  the 
*  Committee  on  Territories  three;  the  Cnramitlee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
three;  the  Committee  on  Pri\'ileges  and  Elections  three;  the  Commiltee 
on  Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  three;  the  Committee  on  the  Philip-  , 
pines  three;  the  Committee  on  Immigration  three.  fl 

Mr.  President,  I  am  chairman  of  a  very  modest  committee  and  which  ^ 
has  a.  very  modest  establishment  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "cata- 
combs."   I  have  no  right  to  complain  in  any  respect.    It  is  the  best  the  _ 
situation  admits  of,    In  addition  to  that,  those  committees  which  have  as  H 
many  as  three  employera  having  already  been  staled,  there  was  a  motion 
to  ^ve  the  Committee  on  National  Banks  a  messenger.    The  Committee 
on  National  Batiks  is  not  one  of  the  great  commitJees  of  the  Senate, 
like  Appropriations  or  Finance,  and  it  seemed  that  if  we  were  going  to 
give  a  messenger  to  a  commitlee  which  had  a  single  topic  of  treatment, 
and  that  a  minor  one  as  com|]ared  to  the  great  and  constant  a£'airs  of 
Government,  other  committees  of  like  order  ought  to  have  them.  fl 

Now,  in  respect  to  committee  chairmanships  held  by  minority  members,  ™ 
this  observation  seems  appropriate ;  Few  of  those  committees  have  mucb 
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busioKB.  For  the  most  part  they  have  little  or  no  business.  The  com- 
rnitlee  of  which  I  am  chairman  has  at  present  no  business  of  general 
public  concern.  The  cfmmitlee  ruoms  are  used  by  ihe  Senators  as 
offices,  especially  the  small  committees.  They  are  indispensable  Id  the 
conduct  of  their  public  business.  The  comniiltces  vary  as  lo  lEicir  busi- 
ness. A  [(articular  incident  happens  in  our  Government  by  whirh  a 
Comfrtiltce  is  ovcrwheiraed  for  the  time  being  with  business  and  then, 
after  a  freshet,  again  there  is  a  drought.  You  can  not  in  the  natiire  of 
things  tcU  when  a  particular  committee  is  going  to  have  much  business. 
Our  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  for  instance,  has  had  very 
hea\'j-  business  and  many  hearings  for  a  year  or  two.  The  lime  will  soon 
come  perhaps  when  they  will  not  have  a  case  or  any  matter  of  importance 
referred  tn  them.  We  can  not  measure  the  necessities  of  a  commlltee 
by  ihe  particular  business  which  may  be  upon  th-era  at  a  particular 
moment. 

i  had  ptesumed,  and  I  believe  such  Is  the  rase,  that  Ihe  minority 
Senalore  were  allowed  this  service  because  of  their  mQltifarious  con- 
nections with  the  (ioverntnent,  rather  than  in  the  view  that  they  would 
neetl  these  apjmrtenances  and  this  aid  for  mere  committee  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
rqwrted  this  resolution,  and  doubtless  it  is  true,  that  in  addition  to  these 
employees  who  are  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
Senators  who  at  this  time  represent  the  majority  of  the  Senate  have 
numerou.-i  other  employees  who  assist  in  their  work.  There  is  no  im- 
propriety whatsoever  in  that  if  it  is  indispensable  or  appropriate  to  their 
efficient  work. 

The  view  I  have  of  this  question  is  simply  this :  It  is  lo  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  as  a  body  that  every  Senator  should  be  sustained  by  such 
apprupriale  help  as  i&  desirable  for  his  efficient  discharge  of  his  Senatorial 
duties.  A  day  may  come  at  any  time  when  his  committee  will  have  a 
giirtd  deal  of  work,  although  at  that  particular  day  it  has  none.  Whether 
tiiM  day  comes  or  not,  his  office  in  the  Capilol,  or  as  neaf  thereto  as 
accommodations  wIU  permit,  has  to  be  attended  by  his  clerical  force  and 
by  those  who  ate  ready  to  wait  upon  him  and  to  help  him  in  the  execution 
[if  hi?  office. 

The  Senate.  Mr.  President,  like  every  other  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment, is  congested.  Our  Calendars  are  congested  with  bills.  There  is 
not  a  bureau  of  the  Government  that  is  not  congested,  We  must  remem- 
ber that  we  have  added  an  empire  to  this  Republic,  call  it  by  whatever 
Diuiic  yow  will ;  and  I  am  not  adverting  to  it  for  the  purfiosc  of  the  slight- 
01  censorinus  ubser\'atIon.  We  have  to  take  things  as  we  find  them. 
But  the  inith  is  that  the  American  Republic  at  home  is  a  republic,  and 
the  truth  is  also  thiil  from  the  far  Orient  to  out  In  the  Atlantic  it  is  an 
empire.  The  men  who  are  elected  here  as  Senators  of  the  United  Slates 
ut  the  le^ilators  o(  a  great  empirej  as.  well  as  of  a  republic,  whether  they 
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will  or  no.  That  has  come  about  in  the  destiny  of  this  nation,"  and  I  am 
not  discussing  il  at  all  save  to  caL  attention  to  the  fact.  We  had  brought 
up  before  the  Senate  this  morning  railmads  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
7,000  miles  from  where  we  are.  What  Senator  knows  anylbiing  ahout 
the  subject,  nnid  how  is  he  to  inform  himself?  In  order  to  ihe  efficient 
dischurgiL-  ot  the  Senatorial  duly  here,  the  Senator  ought  to  be  sustained 
and  have  every  employee  in  his  service  who  is  necesaary  or  desirable  to 
write  his  correspondence,  to  visit  the  Departments,  and  to  meet  those 
who  wish  IQ  sec  bim  on  public  business. 

******** 

Mr.  Gallinger.     Mr.  President,  a  single  word. 

The  first  two  years  I  had  service  In  this  body  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
■chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation  Routes  lo  the  Seaboard, 
a  committee  that  did  not  hold  a  meeting  during  those  (wo  years  and  has 
not  held  a  meeting  since.  Thecommlltee  had  a  clerk,  I  think  ut  $1,500, 
and  we  got  along  very  conafortably.  I  Wiis  promoted  from  that  [.wsition 
to  that  of  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  and  I  need  not  more 
than  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  more  service  was  required  there  of  a 
clerical  nature  than  was  required  for  the  commitlec  I  had  formerly 
served  as  chainrian.  From  that  committee  I  was  either  promoted  or 
demchlcd,  1  do  not  know  which,  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  committee  Is  Iryinjj  to  legislate  for 
about  ,^00,000  people  who  are  denied  the  right  nf  suffrage,  and  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  al  least  300,000  of  ihcm  arc  constitutional  kickeia. 
We  iiave  a  procession  in  that  committee  room  constantly.  We  have  to 
deal  wilh  sewers,  with  lamp-posts,  with  electric  lights,  street  railways, 
steam  railways,  telephones,  telegraphs,  gas,  and  almost  every  other  con- 
ceivable subject-  That  committee  has  one  clerk,  an  assistant  clerk,  and 
a  messenger.  It  ought  really  to  have  more  clerical  assistance,  but  we 
manage  by  hard  work  to  get  along. 

The  proposition  embodied  in  the  resolution  which  was  adopted  a.  few 
days  ago,  and  which  I  did  not  underalard  fully,  was  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee on  Woman  Suffrage,  as  an  illustration,  the  Committee  on  Ventila- 
tion and  Acoustics,  the  Committee  on  Standards,  Weights,  and  Measures, 
the  Committee  on  National  Banks,  and  the  Committee  to  Investigate 
Trespassers  upon  Indian  Lands ■ 

Mr.  KEA^f.  The  Committee  on  Ventilalion  and  Acoustics  no  longer 
exists. 

Mr.  GAttmc.EH.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  saya  the  Committee 
on  Ventilation  and  Acoustics  no  longer  exists.  If  necessary,  it  wi31  be 
revived.  The  pmposilion  was  to  give  those  committees  two  clerks  and  a 
messenger,  precisely  ihe  number  that  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  has. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  would  not  be  fair  lo  have  an  adjustment  of 
that  kind  made,  and  I  submit  to  the  Senate,  without  desiring  lo  make  oaf 
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further  suggestion  about  my  own  committee,  that  if  each  of  these  minor 
committees  gels  a  clerk  and  an  assistant  clerk,  ora  clerk  and  a  messenger 
it  vrill  be  a  very  liberal  disposition,  and  we  ought  ill  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 
I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  after  thinking  the 
matter  m-er,  has  concluded  that  it  is  a  proper  thing  for  us  to  adopt  tlie 
resolution  as  ame-nded- 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  simply  one  word  in  order 
that  what  has  just  been  said  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  may 
not  be  misunderstood,  either  here  or  by  the  public  in  regard  to  the  clerks 
of  committees  that  do  no  work. 

We  all  know  the  fact  that  ihe-re  are  committees,  some  of  which  have 
been  mentioned  by  him,  which  ore  merely  nominal  committees.  But  it 
is  a  mistake.  Mr.  President,  to  have  the  impression  that  the  clerk  of  that 
committee  has  no  duty  to  perform  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee itself  does  no  work.  The  fact  is  that  every  Senator,  whether  he  is 
chairman  of  a  committee  or  not,  has  a  secretary,  and  when  a  Senator  is 
chairman  <,if  a  commiltM  he  has  not  a  secretary  in  addition  to  the  clerk 
of  the  committee.  His  own  secretary  becomes  ex  officio  clerk  of  that 
committee,  or,  vice  veisa,  the  clerk  of  that  committee  is  ex  officio  his 
clerk  or  secretary. 

So.  when  it  is  said  that  the  clerk  of  the  committee  is  the  ofScer  of  a 
committee  which  is  never  called  together,  it  will  certainly  produce  a  very 
*Tong  impression  if  it  is  understood  from  that  that  the  clerk  of  (hat 
committee  has  absolulcly  no  duties  to  perform,  fie  has  just  the  same 
•luties  lh.il  the  clerk  or  secretary  of  every  other  Senator  has  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  clerical  duty  required  l>y  that  Senator,  and  the  only 
effect  of  l>eing  the  tierk  of  one  of  these  nominal  committees  is  ihil  he 
gets  a  lillie  more  salary  than  he  would  get  if  he  were  not  named  as  the 
tterk  of  a  committee.  He  Is  in  fact  in  such  a  case  but  the  private  secre- 
tary of  the  Senator  and  in  no  manner  differs  from  any  other  private 
secretary  of  a  Senator  except  in  the  fact  that  he  gets  an  additional  amount 
*j(  salary. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mallory]  asks  me  about  the  assistant 
derk.  It  is  true  also  in  that  case  that  Ihc  clerk,  of  a  committee,  who  is 
a  officio  the  clerk  or  secretary  of  a  Senator,  and  the  assistant  clerk  are 
byth  of  them  in  such  cases  simply  employed  in  the  work  of  the  Senator, 
I  may  sjieak  for  myself  as  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  so-called  nominal 
oommit'tees  (Woman  SulTrage)^  having  only  occasionally  some  very 
iateresting  audiences  from  a  very  interesting  and  charming  portion  of  the 
public.  Outside  of  that  particular  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  clerk  of 
Id*  committee  and  the  assistant,  who  is  detailed  from  the  Serpeant-at- 
.\niis'  otfice.  the  otTicial  work  which  those  two  officers  have  to  do,  in 
ddilion  to  the  commiliee  work,  is  more  than  can  be  reasonably  re-quired 
of  thtm  without  other  clerical  assistance.  As  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  CA-crsincel  have  been  a  member  of  this  body,  with  rare  exceptions, 
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it  has  been  neccssafy  for  me  to  have  a4(iilion3J  clerii;al  force  to  that  which 
is  supplied  to  me  by  the  Senate.  To  all,  except  those  of  ua  who  have  had 
experience  in  this  matter,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  vast  amount  of  utiice 
clerical  work  and  departmental  Work  devolving  ufjon  even  those  of  us 
who  belong  to  the  minority,  and  how  utterfy  impossible  it  is  for  any  one 
man  as  the  clerk  of  a  Senator  lo  do  the  clerical  work  of  that  Senator. 
Two  are  required  for  every  Senator,  and  I  believe  for  an  average  of  the 
Senators  more  than  two  are  necessary  to  properly  discharge  the  duties. 

A  Senator  represents  the  constituency  of  a  whole  Stale.  My  State, 
Mr.  President,  is  not  the  largest  by  any  means.  It  occupies  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  other  Slates  now  thai  it  did  when  the  Government 
was  formed.  It  is  ah»ut  the  thirteenth  State.  It  was  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  and  the  smallest  of  the  original  ihirteen  in  population,  unless 
Delaware  or  Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  know  what  their  population  was  at 
that  time.  It  was  the  youngest  o£  the  colonies.  My  State  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  the  youngest  colony  which  became  a 
State.  It  was  the  thirteenth  in  iti  reladun  to  the  other  States.  It  is  still 
about  the  thirteenth. 

Vet,  Mr.  President,  there  are  in  Geoipa  two  million  and  a  half  of 
people  and  it  is  the  usual  thing  when  a  man  in  my  Slate  has  any  business 
of  particular  importance  in  Washington  about  which  he  writes  to  his 
Representative  that  he  also  writes  to  one  of  the  Senators  and  most 
frequently  to  hoth  of  them.  This  involves  not  only  the  correspondence, 
but  the  work  lo  which  that  correspondence  relates.  I  presume  the  stime 
is:  true  of  all  other  Senators. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  considering  (or  a  moment  Georgia  as  an  a.verage, 
if  you  please,  what  must  be  the  immense  mass  ot  business  which  devolves 
upon  a  Senator,  even  if  you  confine  it  to  the  routine  business,  with  a  vast 
constituency  behind  it,  with  even  a.  fraction  of  i  per  Cent  of  them  having 
something  to  attend  to  in  Washington? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  becomes  (his  Government  (and  I 
know  I  speak  not  only  my  sentiment  but  the  sentiment  of  Ihe  public  al 
large)  that  one  of  its  oflicials  shall  be  required  lo  go  down  into  his  own 
pocket  to  pay  for  the  clerical  help  which  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
Government. 

1  do  not  know  what  the  status  of  this  resolution  is.  I  unfortunately 
reached  the  city  on  a  delayed  train  and  was  nol  here  when  the  discussion 
opened.  1  do  not  propose  in  anything  I  say  lo  impede  the  course  of  such 
procedure  as  those  who  have  been  here  all  Ihe  time  and  have  participated 
from  the  beginning  in  this  debate  see  proI^eT  or  best  lo  be  done.  But  I 
thought  it  was  proper  that  I  should  say  this  in  connection  with  what  had 
been  said  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  also,  in  addition,  to 
say  what  1  have  said  in  justification  of  what  may  seem  from  this  debate, 
or  from  certain  things  which  others  have  .said  in  this  debate,  lo  be  extrav-  j 
agance  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in  the  proWsion  it  makes  for  th< 
clerical  force  assbting  a  Senator  in  the  discharge  of  his  labors. 
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kH  old  Senator  Morgan's  "well  simulated  fury"  over  the  breaking 
inviolability  which  is  supposed  to  guard  tKe  secrel  sessions  of  the 
Senate  has  been  the  one  gay  patch  in  the  inconclusive  ending  of  a  drab 
winter.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  Mr,  Morgan  gladly  availed  hinuelf 
of  the  report  o[  his  San  Domingo  plot,  as  published,  to  introduce  in  the 
Senate  in  ojjen  session  and  give  the  widest  publicity  to  his  resolution 
instructing  llie  Forelgti  ReJatloii&  CommiUeS  t(>  examine  In  to  all  of  our 
recent  relations  with  San  Domingo,  including  the  preliminary  corres- 
pondence leading  to  the  present  comatose  protocol. 

Whatever  the  father^  may  have  intended,  the  executive  sessions  of  the 
Senate  have  come  to  be  mere  farces.  They  are  always  reported,  and  even 
more  fully  than  the  open  debates.  No  senator  would  Ihmk  »l  taking  the 
door  in  a  closed  session  and  saying  things  that  he  did  not  care  to  have 
printed  broadcast,  or  that  he  would  not  say  with  the  doors  of  the  Senate 
chamber  open  and  the  galleries  filled. 

Had  Senator  Moi^an  that  "easy  grasp  of  the  obvious,"  which  an 
English  journal  has  credited  to  President  Roosevelt  and  Emperor 
William,  he  would  not  wonder  how  the  reports  of  the  secret  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  were  secured.  They  are  not  obtained  from  Senator  Morgan 
or  any  of  the  "old  line  "  senators.  Nor  were  (hey  Co  be  had  from  Senators 
Hoar,  Cockrell,  or  Benjamin  Harrison.  Mr.  Morgan  retains  the  "high 
manner"  of  the  old  days.  His  account  of  how  he  repelled  an  unsophis- 
ticated correspondent  who  came  to  him  for  information  is  in  his  best 
Ay\e: 

"Yesterday  I  was  kept  on  the  floor  for  along  time,  as  senators  remcm- 

ff  by  a  current  discussion  of  matters,  a  mere  current  discussion  among 
Btors,  and  I  was  prevented  by  that  from  really  completing  the  speech 
I  intended  to  make.  1  had  nut  left  my  desk,  I  had  not  more  than  taken 
my  seat,  when  a  person  who  is  accustomed  to  being  about  the  lobbies  of 
tiie  Capitol  here,  a  reporter,  rushed  up  to  my  desk  and  asked  me  to  give 
hiin  a  statement  about  the  great  imbroglio  that  had  been  sprung, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  I  sjid  lo  him,  'Sir,  you  have  no  right  io 
ask  roe  a  word  about  what  occurred  in  the  Senate.  You  will  get  no 
information  from  me.'  I  repelled  his  advance.  That  ought  to  have 
sufficed.  A  man,  who  will  thtn  do  that  to  a  senator  ought  to  be  es- 
fRim  that  gallery,  and  never  permitted  to  take  a  seat  there  again,. 
his  paper  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  represented  in   that 


'  TSe  (luive  artJcle,  a  spcciall  correspondence  Of  Iht  NtW  Vork  MveniU'g  Fost, 
iS.  rijo;.  pivre  an  intrrcsling  n::count.  of  eciurst  by  an  oulsidrr,  of  Sriiale  secret 
;  n  whiclv  rxeculive  maltcis,  i.  r,  treaties  and  appointmenu,  toe  discuunl. 
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An  Incident  of  1871 

The  Alabama  senator  softened  the  farce  of  his  blow  by  his  declararion 
that  he  was  not  "in  the  slightest  degree  interrupted,  or  offended,  or 
distraught"  by  anything  that  had  been  printed.  Few  senators  are.  His 
plaint  did  not  have  even  the  slight  merit  of  novelty.  Just  thirly-four  » 
years  ago  a  colloquy  look  place  on  the  tloor  of  the  Senate  thai,  with  a 
mere  change  of  names,  might  almost  have  served  as  a  report  of  yester-  , 
day's  proceedings.     It  came  about  this  way:  I 

The  Senate  was  called  in  extra  session  in  May,  1S71,  to  ratify  the 
so-called  "Washington  treaty"  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
While  the  treaty  was  still  under  consideration  corres|)ondents  of  a  New  J 
York  newspaper  secured  a  copy  and  printed  it,  The  disclosure  made  a  ^ 
great  furnre.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate,  the 
correspcndenls  were  arrested  and  imptisonfil,  and  many  senators  and 
-Senate  employees  were  questioned.  How  the  correspondents  got  the 
Ireity  was  not  learned.  When  they  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate 
a  lotig  debate  eiisued  in  which  all  the  leaders  in  the  L-hamber  look  part. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  that  discussion  that  Senator  Chandler  of  Michigan 
said: 

"It  is  well  known  that  for  years  there  has  Ijccn  scarcely  an  utterance  on 
this  lloor  that  has  not  been  reported  the  next  day  in  the  New  York  news- 
papers. It  is  utterly  impossible  for  these  gentlemen  to  be  In  a  position 
where  they  can  hear  the  debates,  and  yet  with  wonderful  accuracy  those 
debates  have  been  spread  ujion  thejiagesof  newspapers  ihe  next  morning. 
There  must  be  a  culprit  in  this  body,  and  I  hope  this  committee  will  con- 
tinue its  investigations  until  the  culprit  is  found  out  and  brought  to  con- 
dign punishme-nt,  I  care  not  who  he  is.  Let  the  culprit  be  expelled  from 
this  body,  for  he  has  no  business  here." 

Senator  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  accused  Chandler  himself  of  telling 
things  to  the  correspondents.  Chandler  jumped  to  his  feet  and  cried. 
iiotly,  "Ideny  it."  M 

Then  Mr.  Wilson  said:  "The  senator  denies  it.    1  know  it  to  be  true.  ^ 
I  know  it  to  have  been  so  over  and  over  again.    1  will  explain  what  I 
mean.     I  have  been  here  over  sixteen  years.    The  proceedings  of  this 
body  in  executive  session  have  found  their  way  into  the  press  all  this  time. 
It  was  so  before  I  came  here.     These  accounts  published  of  executive  _ 
sessions  have  been  more  or  less  accurate.    How  did  they  get  into  the  news-J 
papers?    The  leading  papers  of  the  country  employ  gentlemen  to  come 
here  and  obtain  news.   They  arc  men  of  caiiacity,  of  character.    They  are 
men  who  know  the  proceedings  of  this  (lovernment  as  well  as  we  here  In 
the  Senate  know  ihem.    They  understand  what  the  Executive  is  doing; 
what  the  departments  are  doing.    They  know  something  of  the  history 
of  the  country.    Their  business  is  to  get  the  news,  even  ahead  of  time, 
and  let  the  people  know  what  is  to  happen. 
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"How  do  they  get  it?  We  are  here  doing  business.  Various  things 
come  up  here  in  executive  session,  nominations,  treaties,  debates,  talks. 
Does  it  al]  end  here?  The  senator  from  Michigan  knows  it  does  not. 
He  knows  that  in  the  presenci^  of  uther  parties',  he  and  all  senators  talk 
about  what  is  said  and  done.  They  do  si>  in  their  rooms,  in  this  chamber, 
in  their  committee  rtKjms,  in  the  street,  and  especially  in  the  F  Street  tars, 
Evcx>-  senator  knows  this  is  true.  It  is  no  use  for  us  to  assume  this  virtue 
here  and  prclend  to  be  what  we  are  not.  The  Inith  is  we  have  talked  too 
Riucb.  We  have  all  done  our  full  share  of  giving  information,  and  the 
man  who  protests  the  most  that  he  has  not  done  il  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  other  member." 

Whwcupon,  adds  (he  unimaginative  chronicler  in  the  Congnsshml 
Glabe.  the  senators  burst  Into  laughter,  recognizing  the  truth  of  the  picture 
the  Massachusetts  senator  had  drawn.  His  words  are  as  true  to-day  as 
they  were  in  187 1.  As  showing  how  the  temper  of  the  Senate  has  changefl 
towards  these  disclosures  ot  its  mysteries,  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
premature  publication  ot  the  "Washington  Treaty"  and  the  publication 
ot  the  San  Domingo  protocol  in  the  Evening  Post  last  week  may  be  fairly 
contrasted.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  a  great  piece  of  enteqmse  to  print  a 
treaty  while  it  was  being  considered  in  secret  session;  to-day  it  might 
almost  be  considered  a  part  of  a  correspondent's  routine  duty  from  the 
calm  way  in  which  it  is  received. 
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In  the  debate  foilou-ing  Mr.  Morgan's  anachronistic  plea  tor  protection, 
Mr  Teller  declared  that  the  Senate  would  never  be  able  to  stop  these 
publications,  and  referred  to  the  expulsion  of  an  executive  secretary  for 
•iivul^ng  what  went  on  liehind  the  clostd  doors  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
He  harl  in  mind  James.  Rankin  Young  of  Philadelphia,  a  brother  of  John 
Riissell  Young,  formerly  Librarian  of  Congress.  Mr.  Young,  as  executive 
tierk  of  the  Senate,  for  many  year?  attendd"!  the  secret  sessions  and  kept 
ttte  reconl  of  the  proceedings.  A  committee  of  the  Senate  was  apf  lointed 
in  i8fl3,  with  the  late  Joseph  Dolph  of  Oregon  as  chairman,  lo  determine 
tliercsfionsibility  for  the  leakage  of  secrets.  This  body,  popularly  known 
» the  ■'smelling  committee,"  examined  many  newspaper  men  and  learned 
"oihtng,  but  decided  that  somebody  must  be  guilty,  and  the  Senate  en- 
I>cUnI  Mr.  Young. 

He  was  generally  regarded  as  innocent ;  in  fact,  those  whose  business 
it  was  to  find  out  tor  the  newspapers  what  the  Senate  did  in  secret  session 
knew  that  he  was.  Mr.  Young  went  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  before 
l<ing  was  dected  lo  Congress.  He  is  now  superintendent  of  the  dead 
kttct  office. 
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Senator  Hoak's  Indignation 

The  late  Senator  Hoar,  like  Mr.  Morgan,  was  a  great  stickler  for  the 
traditions  of  the  Senate,  and  carefully  observed  its  rules.  He  almost  ex- 
ploded with  luty  one  day,  and  justifiably,  when  a  breezy  youth  accosted 
bim  in  a  corridor,  and,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder  familiarly,  said: 
"Say,  Senator,  what  are  you  old  fellows  doing  in  there  to-day?" 

"Young  man,"  was  the  choleric  response,  "if  it  befitted  my  age  and 
the  dignity  of  my  position,  I  should  take  you  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
haul  you  out  on  those  steps,  and  chasdse  you  as  you  deserve  to  be," 

At  another  time  when  some  of  the  old  senators  were  restive  because  of 
unusually  full  reports  which  were  being  printed  on  some  important 
matter  then  under  consideration  in  secret  session,  Senator  Clapp  of 
Minnesota  introduced  one  day,  when  the  doors  were  closed,  a  humorous 
resolution  setting  forth  that,  whereas  the  re[xiTts  of  the  eicecutive  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  in  the  newspapers  were  not  as  full  as  they  ntight 
be,  and  whereas  the  newspaper  men  were  put  to  the  expense  of  some 
time  and  trouble  in  securing  their  information,  therefore  be  it  resolved, 
etc.,  thai  in  future  reporters  be  invited  to  attend  closed  sessions,  so  that 
they  might  get  their  accounts  at  first  hand.  Mr.  Hoar  took  the  resolution 
in  all  seriousnras,  and  the  next  day,  while  Mr.  Morgan  was  indulging  in 
some  singularly  frank  comments  on  Nicaragua,  the  senior  Massachusetts 
senator  sought  out  Clapp  and  said:  "Now,  Senator,  you  see  the  good 
of  executive  sessions.  If  what  Morgan  is  saying  was  reported,  Nicaragua 
would  be  ablaze  to-day." 

"Well,  Senator,"  was  the  Westerner's  response,  "do  you  think  this 
country  would  conae  to  any  harm  if  Nicaragua  blazed  until  she  became  ^ 
chan'oal?"  ■ 

One  day  while  the  Senate  was  in  secret  session  a  group  of  correspon-  ™ 
dents  were  awaiting  in  the  lobby  near  the  marble  room  for  their  friends 
to  come  out,  when  Senator  Tillman  came  along.  He  saw  the  waiting 
group  and  began  banteringly :  "  We  arc  attending  to  you  mien  now.  Vou 
will  never  get  any  more  reports  of  our  secret  proceedings.  Some  of  the 
old  fellows  in  there  are  giving  you  Hail  Columbia,  and  they  ate  going  to 
get  up  a  scheme  so  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  find  out  anything  else 
that  we  do," 

Presently  he  was  followed  by  Jones  of  Arkansas,  like  Morgan  and 
Hoar  a  strong  defender  of  senatorial  privileges.  He  thought  the  time 
ripe  for  a  jibe,  and  remarked,  "I  suppose  you  gentlemen  are  fully 
informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  inside?"  ■ 

"Yes,"  Said  the  spokesman  of  the  correspondents,  who  told  him  what  I 
they  had  all  learned  from  Tillman,  omitting,  of  courae,  any  reference  to 
the  source  of  his  information.    Mr.  Jones  was  aghast.    He  hurried  back 
into  the  Senate,  and  quickly  secured  recognitiun  from  the  chair. 
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President,"  he  said,  "it's  no  use  trying  to  do  an}1hing.  Things  are 
worse  than  I  suspecled.  1  stepped  out  of  the  chamber  a  few  moments 
igo,  and  met  a  nurnlicr  of  correspondents.  They  know  evemhing  that 
we  are  doing  in  here.  They  know  what  we  are  saying,  and  what  we  are 
Hying  to  do.  We  might  as  well  give  up  hope  of  tiying  to  stop  them  from 
learning  our  secrets." 


b 


Sentiment  for  Aboushinc  the  Closed  Session 


A  growing  sentiment  lo  do  away  witli  the  closed  session  except  in  the 
oonGrmation  o(  Presidential  appointees,  is  making  itself  felt  among  the 
younger  men  in  the  Senate,  These  stc^rets  arc  always  faithfully  kept,  Of 
pven  in  confidenrc  to  the  newspaper  men,  betause  ihcy  often  involve 
questions  touehing  men's  characteis  and  private  lives.  No  real  pretence 
is  miide  of  keeping  any  other  Senate  business  from  ihe  public.  The  effort 
to  have  the  debates  on  the  Dominican  pralotol  made  public  was  signifi- 
cant, as  showing  the  changed  attitude  of  the  more  progressive  among  the 
membezs  of  the  upper  chamber. 


SENATORIAL   MAIDEN  SPEECHES' 


^P       A  TRADmoN  has  grown  up  about  the  snubs  and  sarcasms  which  awaJt 

W    the  Senator  who  addresses  the  Senate  before  he  has  a  term  or  So  of  un- 

P     obtrusive  service  behind  him.      We  do  not  hear  so  much  about  what 

such  an  icnnt>c!a5t  gains.    Senatorial  dignity  was  shocked  profoundly,  no 

doubt,  last  Wednesday,  when  the  new  Senator  from  Arkansas  took  the 

floor  for  a  long  speech  nn  his  anti-Trust  bill.    Yet  the  impartial  Associated 

^  Press  records  that  "  all  of  the  Senators,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats, 

^fe  were  in  their  seats  and  gave  strict  attention  to  his  remarks."    The  speech, 

^^  to  be  s:ure.  was  balderdash.    A  Southern  auditor  is  said  to  have  remarked 

that  ihe  new  Senator  had  omitted  the  only  thing  he  had  ever  said  thai 

was  worth  while  —  namely,  that  he  was  no  relation  lo  Icfferson  Davis. 

But  it  got  at  least  twice  as  much  publicity  as  if  its  author  had  waited  till 

*he  himself  had  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  at  Washington. 
Moreover,  when  one  refers  in  these  days  to  the  immemorial  tradition 
ttiat  new  Senators  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,  he  must  recognize  that 
1.  notable  line  of  contrary  precedents  has  also  been  laid  down.  Davis  is 
not  the  first  Senator,  but  the  fourth,  within  a  tittle  more  than  ten  years, 
•ho  "refused  lo  wait  until  his  hair  had  turned  gray  before  taking  up  his 
work  actively."  He  was,  to  be  suk,  the  most  impatient,  for  he  held  back 
his  eloquence  for  on]y  nine  days  after  the  beginning  of  his.  first  session, 

'  EiUtcrial  from  tlie  Ntw  York  Svening  Pe-sl,  1907. 
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whereas  Beveridge  restrained  himself  for  36  days,  Tillman  for  58,  and 
La  Follette  for  109.  In  spite  of  Tillman's  reputation  for  bluntness,  it 
may  be  recalled  that  be  took  more  time  than  any  of  tbe  others  in  justify- 
ing himself  for  speaking  at  all  before  taking  up  bis  speech  proper.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  his  "pitchfork"  speech: 

I  shall  make  no  apology  for  doing  what  is  my  right  here,  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  a  Senator,  and  discuss  the  issues  presented  to  the  Senate.  I  know, 
sir,  that  custom  has  made  it  a  rule  that  new  members  of  this  body  should  listen 
rather  than  be  heard,  and  my  brief  experience —  and  while  in  the  dty  I  have 
been  very  attentive  upon  the  sessions  of  the  Senate —  has  shown  me  that  the 
custom  is  a  wise  one,  because  new  men  who  come  in  here,  especially  those  who, 
like  myself,  have  had  little,  in  fact,  no,  legisladve  experience,  realize  very  soon 
that  what  they  do  not  know  about  the  affairs  of  this  great  government  is  far 
more  than  they  do  know  or  can  hope  to  learn  without  much  labor. 

Of  course,  the  novelty  of  a  farmer  pretending  to  talk  finance,  or  to  imder- 
stand  the  question,  is  so  great  that  most  of  my  oilleagues  are  doing  me  tbe 
honor,  I  believe  for  the  first  time  this  session,  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  me,  I 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  not  adjourned  and  gone  off. 

Beveridge,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not  speak  because  he  wanted  to, 
but  only  to  perform  a  public  service.  These  were  the  words  of  his 
introduction : 

Mr.  President,  I  address  the  Senate  at  this  time  because  Senators  and  mem  - 
bers  of  the  House  on  both  sides  have  asked  that  I  give  to  Congress  and  the 
country  my  observations  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Far  East,  and  the  con- 
clusions which  those  observations  compel;  and  because  of  hurtful  resolutions 
introduced  and  utterances  made  in  the  Senate,  every  word  of  which  will  cost, 
and  is  costing,  the  lives  of  American  soldiers. 

La  Follette  made  no  exordium  at  all.  He  had  spoken  the  equivalent 
of  eight  columns  in  the  Congressional  Record  before  he  made  any  allusion 
to  his  auditors.    Then: 

I  pause  in  my  remarks  to  say  this:  I  cannot  be  wholly  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  Senators,  by  their  absence  at  this  dme,  indicate  their  want  of  interest  in 
what  I  may  have  to  say  upon  this  subject.  Tbe  public  is  interested.  Unless 
this  important  question  is  rightly  settled  seau  now  temporarily  vacant  may  be 
permanently  vacated  by  those  who  have  the  right  to  occupy  them  at  this  dme. 
(Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Different  as  were  and  are  these  four  contemners  of  tradition  in  other 
respects,  they  all  could  cldm  credit  for  having  something  to  say.  It  is 
only  on  men  of  this  type  that  the  Senatorial  tradition  bears  hard.  What  a 
the  proper  course  for  the  man  who  sincerely  believes  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  say  which  needs  to  be  said  but  which  no  one  else  will  say  if  he 
keeps  silence?    His  dilemma  is  not  new.    When  Charles  Sumner  was 
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elecled  to  the  Senate  his  constituents  and  the  anti-slavery  people  of  [he 
country  generally  esperted  him  to  make  things  lively  for  the  slaveholders' 
ring  at  Washington.  He  believed  in  biding  his  time,  and  spike  on  land 
giants,  foreign  postage,  and  various  routine  matters  before  he  so  mtjcb 
as  mentioned  slavery.  As  Moorfield  Storey  says  in  his  hfe  uf  Sumner, 
"he  felt  it  wise  to  become  familiar  with  his  colleagues  and  his  surround- 
wilb  (be  rules  and  atmosphere  of  the  Senate,  and  to  show  that  he 
not  'a  man  of  one  idea'  —  a  fanatic  at  once  unreasonable  and  un- 
ical."  In  spile  of  misconstruction  of  his  silence  by  btilh  friends  and 
opponents,  he  waited  till  May  a6,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  days 
after  the  opening  of  the  session,  before  giving  notice  of  a  slavery  s]jee(;h, 
and  this  he  did  not  actually  secure  the  chance  to  deliver  until  the  end  of 
August. 

.\5ide  from  the  activities  of  men  with  something  speria!  to  say,  the 
traditions  of  the  Senate  are  not  and  ne\'erhave  been  in  the  slig'htest  danger. 
The  average  of  new  Senators  take  their  places  amiably  on  ihe  hack  scat. 
Our  own  Senator  Depew,  though  accustomed  to  being  bound  up  with 
Demosthenes  and  Patrick  Heniy,  was  quite  content  to  make  his  Sena- 
mrial  dflitti  with  one  of  the  conventional  Sunday  eulogies  on  deceased 
memlwrs. 

Vet  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  length  of  service  is  counting  for  rather 
less  than  formerly  in  making  up  the  sum  of  Senatorial  influence.  Dis- 
regarding Ihe  orators  with  outside  reputations,  tirst-term  men  have  been 
pretty  prominent  in  the  Senate  for  some  time.  Those  Senat'>rs  pro- 
rooted  from  the  House,  like  Dolliver  and  Hemcnway,  Bailey  and  New- 
kinds,  have  not  had  (o  wait  long  for  a  chance  to  be  more  than  auditors. 
Crane,  without  previims  legislative  esperieme.  is  named  among  .Senate 
leaders.  Thus  no  sooner  does  the  outside  public  become  duly  Impressed 
with  the  awful  tradition  that  only  graybeards  count  in  the  Senate  than  it 
b^ns  to  break  down. 


PRINTING   SPEECHES   IN  THE   RECORD 


The  Vice-President.  The  request  Is  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
Wng  ill,  may  be  permitted  to  print  the  residue  of  his  speech  in  the 
RftPrJ,  together  with  such  additions  and  extensions  as  he  may  desire, 

Mr.  B-*roN.  I  think  that  wouid  be  a  very  unfortunate  precedent.  I 
liavc  never  known  such  a  request  to  be  made  in  the  Senate.  We  know 
tbtt  in  ihc  other  House  it  is  the  common  practice  and  the  recognined 
])ractice.  but  I  think  it  would  be  vcr)'  unfortunate  for  us  to  set  a  prece- 
ieni  of  thai  kind  here  lo  print  speeches  which  are  not  delivered.  I  hope 
it  irill  not  be  done. 

'  Congr.  ReeotJ,  Apr.  ig,  igo8. 
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1  am  perfectly  willing  thai  every  indulgence  possible  may  be  given  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  but  if  this  be  done  once,  where  will  be  the  end 
of  it  ?  I  know  it  is  generally  sniijjosed  Ihroyghout  Ihe  country  —  I  aay 
generally  —  possibty  that  is  proba!jly  too  broad  a  term,  but  it  is  thought 
by  many  ihat  the  practice  which  obtains  in  one  House  obtains  also  in  the 
other.  But  it  has  never  obtained  here.  There  is  great  liberality  as  to 
publishing  without  being  read  exhibits  or  papers  which  are  used  in  a 
speech.  They  are  allowed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record;  but  this  is  the 
fiist  dme  I  have  heard  during  my  limited  term  of  service  here  a  retiuest 
made  that  a  speech  which  has  not  been  delivered  should  be  printed  in  the 

1  would  say  this,  Mr.  President :  If  It  were  near  the  close  of  the  session 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  had  been  prevented  by  iUness  fri»m 
delivering  his  speech,  that  would  Ijc  a  providential  matter  which  might 
be  recognized  as  a  suificietit  ground  upon  which  to  base  exceptional 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  But  we  have  no  reason  In  doubt  the 
fact,  I  presume,  that  the  Senator  mil  have  the  opjiortunity  before  (he 
session  closes  to  conclude  his  rcmarlcs.  While  I  have  every  disposition  to 
concede  everything  which  circumstances  may  demand,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  present  arcumstances  demand  that  we  should  make  such  a 
wide  departure  from  the  practice  of  the  Senate  and  inaugurate  a  prece- 
dent which  certainly  would  be  foUowed  in  the  future  in  other  instances. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  am,  of  course,  entirely  aware  of  the  rule  of  the  Senate 
against  extending  speeches  in  the  Record.  t  think  it  is  an  extremely 
wise  i^jle  and  I  hope  it  -viill  never  be  changed.  In  this  particular  case 
the  Senator  who  has  given  the  notice  that  he  would  com]>lete  his  speech 
to-day  is  iil.  He  may  be  several  days  absent  from  the  Senate  and  it  may 
be  Some  time  longer  before  he  will  be  able  to  complete  the  deliver)'  of  his 
speech.  He  sent  a  message  to  me  desiring  to  express  to  the  Senate  the 
hope  [hat  he  might  be  permitted  to  print  his  speech  as  it  stands,  most  of 
il  having  already  been  delivered.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  extracts 
from  testimony  which  could  be  perfectly  well  embodied  and  which 
permission  is  constantly  given. 

I  have  no  desire  to  infringe  any  rule,  nor  would  he  have  any  such  desire. 
I  am  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  practice  and  rule  of  the  Senate  in  this 
respect  as  anyone  can  be.  I  thought  this  was  an  exceptionsi  cas«  in 
which  this  relief  might  lie  given  to  a  Senator  who  was  ill, 

I  certainly  shall  not  insist  on  ihe  request  if  there  is  any  objection  to  it. 
I  merely  desired  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  could  not  go  on 
to-day  ami  it  Is  uncertain  when  he  will  \x  able  to  complete  the  delivery  of 
hrs  speech. 

Mr,  Tkller,  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  if  at  any  time  a  Senator 
is  unable  to  read  a  speech  which  he  has  prepared,  it  has  been  the  custom 
here  for  some  time,  I  know,  ihat  he  may  ask  some  Senator  to  read  it  for 
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him.  It  may  be  read  for  him,  but  it  must  be  either  read  by  him  or  some 
one  else  before  it  goes  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  Lodge.  If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  desires  to  have  the  remain- 
der of  his  speech  read  to  the  Senate  and  to  complete  it  in  that  way,  I  am 
sure  I  should  be  very  glad  to  assist  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  others  would 
be,  in  arranging  it  in  that  manner  and  relieve  him  from  the  delivery  of  the 
remainder  of  bb  speech. 

I  thought  it  well,  however,  to  make  the  statement  at  this  time  that  he 
would  not  be  here  to-day  to  carry  out  the  notice  which  appears  on  the 
Calendar,  and  which  would  leave  the  day  clear,  if  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  desires,  as  I  hope  he  does,  to  take  up  the  chitd-Iabor 
bill  this  morning,  because  I  understand  the  agricultui^  appropriation 
bill  wiU  not  be  taken  up  until  to-morrow. 


VI 

SENATE   AND   HOUSE   CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEES 

[Conference  committees  composed  of  members  of  both  Houses  constitute  a 
most  essential  part  of  the  legislative  machinery.  Many  questions  and  contro- 
versies have  arisen  with  respect  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  a>nfereQce  com- 
mittee has  often  been  used  as  an  instrument  by  which  the  Senate  has  made  its 
will  prevdl  over  the  House.  Towards  the  end  of  the  session,  when  little  or  no 
time  remains  for  action  in  either  House,  the  conference  committees  meet. 
The  representatives  of  the  Senate,  a  body  which  is  ordinarily  quite  sure  of  its 
purposes,  have  frequently  used  the  genei^  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate  as 
a  cudgel  to  force  the  House  of  Representatives  to  yield  its  position.  It  is  ifrgued 
on  such  occasions  that  unless  the  view  of  the  Senate  is  adopted  no  legislation 
can  be  secured,  because  any  other  alternative  will  be  talked  to  deat£  by  in- 
dividual Senators.  Action  of  this  kind  led  to  Mr.  Cannon's  remonstrance, 
which  is  given  below.  Matter  which  under  the  rules  of  the  House  can  not  be 
introduced  in  a  general  appropriation  bill  will  frequently  be  put  in  as  a  Senate 
amendment  and  will  come  badi  to  the  House  as  a  part  of  the  conference  report 

But  it  is  especially  the  procedure  of  the  House  which  makes  the  conference 
committee  so  powerful.  When  the  Senate  amendments  are  returned  to  the 
House  no  debate  is  allowed  by  the  Speaker ;  the  r^;ular  practice  is  to  disagree 
to  the  amendments  in  bulk  and  appoint  a  conference  committee  by  which  the 
details  of  legislation  will  be  settled.  The  discussion  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Rate  Bill  will  illustrate  this  procedure.  Certain  of  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  would  have  been  sure  of  adoption  in  the  House,  had  the 
Speaker  permitted  a  separate  vote  on  such  amendments;  but  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  debate  on  this  matter,  the  House  was  not  permitted  to  express  itself 
upon  the  amendments.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  amendments  were 
allowed  to  pass  in  the  Senate  because  it  felt  sure  that  the  House  would  not  be 
permitted  to  vote  on  them,  but  would  disagree,  and  that  they  might  then  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  conference  committee.  About  this  matter  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  form  his  own  opinion  from  the  documents.  The  action  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  Currency  Bill  in  1908  was  also  especially  significant.  In  this 
case  the  committee  on  currency  in  the  House  had  been  divested  of  its  juris- 
diction through  the  action  of  a  party  caucus.  The  House  bill  resulting  from 
this  action  was  thrown  into  conference  together  with  the  Senate  bill,  and  only 
most  limited  debate  was  allowed  at  any  time  during  the  proceedings.  We 
have  already  seen  the  result  of  this  action  upon  the  procedure  in  the  Senate. 
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Thefollowmgeatracis  deal  with:  i.  The  conference  committee  on  the  Railway 
Rate  Bill  of  1906,  1.  The  Anny  Appraprialion  Bill  of  1902.  3.  The  Naval 
Appiopriation  Bill  of  1908.    4.   The  Cunency  Bill  of  jgo^.j 
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Mk.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following  privileged  report 
from  the  Committee  on  RuleSj  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Commillee  on  Rules,  to  whom  was  referred  House  resolution  534,  have 
had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  herewith  report  the  following  in  Lieu 
thereof: 

"Reiolvfd,  Thai  the  bill  (H,  R.  titjS;)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
regulate  commerce,'  approved  February  4,  1887,  and  all  acts  amendatory 
tlicreof,  and  lo  cnlurgi'  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Comrncrcc  Commission,  be, 

I  and  hereby  is,  taken  frnm  the  Speaker's  table  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
In  the  end  that  the  said  amcndmt'nis  be,  and  hereby  arc,  disagreed  to,  and  a 
cnnference  be,  and  hereby  is  asked  with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  voles 
upon  the  said  amendments;  and  the  S[)eaker  shall  immediately  appoint  the 
CMtferees  without  intervening  motion." 
Mr.  Dalzell.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  previous  question. 
The  SfE.\KEi(.    The  question  is  an  ordering  the  previous  question. 
While  the  House  was  dividing  Mr.  Williams  demanded  a  division. 
Mr,  Dalzell.    Mr.  Speaker,  1  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  thei^  were  — yeas  155,  nays  83,  an- 
swered "'present"  15,  not  voting  128. 

The  Speaker.  The  previous  question  is  ordered,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  to  twenty  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  to  twenty  minuies. 

Mr.  D\LzeLL.     Mr.  Speaker,  Ihc  bilE  referred  to  in  the  resolution 

which  has  just  been  read  is  what  is  popularly  known  as  ''the  rate  Inll." 

it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  thai  it  passed  the  House  almost 

unanimously  and  went  to  the  Senate  siume  seven  or  eight  weeks  ago.    It 

comes  back  now  with  6fty  Senate  amendments  and  is  nn  the  Speaker's 

^^  table.    The  puqwse  of  this  mle,  if  adopted,  is  to  take  that  bill  from  the 

^H  Speaker's  table,  nonconcur  in  all  the  Senale  amendments,  and  send  the 

^^  hJE  to  conference.    That  is  ail  there  is  iu  the  rule.    I  reserve  the  balance 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  Palmer.    Suppose  a  man  wants  to  vote  to  concur  in  some  of  the 
amendments  and  to  nonconcur  in  olhers? 
Mr.  DalzeLL.    This  rule  prevents  that, 

'  Caugr,  Re€o'i^  May  jj.  n)o6. 
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Mr.  Palmer.   You  have  got  to  take  the  whole  dose  ? 

Mr.  Dalzelx.  In  the  absence  of  this  rule  there  would  be  of  course  a 
possibility  of  debate  on  fifty  amendments.  The  House  will  of  course 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  the  amendments  on  the 
report  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  will  be  some  opportunity  somehow  or  other  to 
debate  the  amendments  ? 

Mr.  Da^.zell.  Undoubtedly.  This  has  no  reference  to  anything  in 
connection  with  the  bill  except  the  present  procedure. 

Mr.  Palmer.  When  the  report  of  the  confCTence  committee  comes  in, 
suppose  you  introduce  another  rule  of  a  similar  character  to  cut  off  all 
debate  in  the  same  way  you  are  doing  now,  how  about  that? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  can  of  course  only  speak  for  myself,  but,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rule  amounts  to  nothing  unless  the  House  adopts  it,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  dispo^tion  on  the  part  of  anybody 
to  do  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Bartlett.    I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  with  a  view  of  getting 
the  parliamentary  situation  as  it  would  be  before  us  in  the  conference 
report.  Suppose  now,  to  illustrate,  that  the  amendment  which  I  under- 
stand the  Senate  has  added  to  the  bill  providing  for  including  within  the 
terms  of  the  bill  express  companies  —  an  amendment  which  very  many 
of  us  voted  for  when  the  bill  was  here— suppose,  now,  the  conferees  bring 
in  a  report  in  which  the  Senate  amendment  placing  express  companies  in 
the  bill  is  eliminated?  What  opportunity  then  would  we  have  after  they 
have  made  that  sort  of  a  recommendation  to  vote  in  favor  of  including  in 
the  bill  express  companies  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Why,  the  House,  of  course,  can  disagree  to  the  con- 
ference report  and  can  instruct  its  conferees. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  would  defeat  the  entire  bill  if  we  were  to  disagree  to 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Would  not  this  rule,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit  a 
further  interruption,  be  regarded  by  the  conferees,  and  ought  they  not 
in  fact  regard  this  vote,  if  we  adopt  this  procedure,  as  an  instruction  to  the 
conferees  that  the  House  is  opposed  to  all  of  the  Senate  amendments? 

Mr.  Dalzell,  By  no  manner  of  means.  Speaking  for  one  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  there  are  some  of  these  amendments  that  personally 
I  should  vote  to  concur  in  right  now, 

Mr.  NoRRis.    I  would  like  to  vote  to  concur  in  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  procedure  to  facilitate  the 
public  business.  Has  the  gentleman,  or  any  other  gentleman  in  this 
House,  any  idea  that  we  are  going  to  adjourn  until  the  rate  bill  is  disposed 
of? 

Mr.  NoRBis.     Oh,  no.     I  want  to  reach  a  parliamentary  situation 
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that  will  give  us  all  an  opportunity  tu  vo[«  for  any  of  these  amendments 
tbat  we  f3.vor. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  the  gentleman  will  have  that  opportunity 
under  the  rules  of  the  House, 

Mr,  Bartlett.  May  I  a^k  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tf, 
under  the  rules,  no  matter  what  the  conferees  agree  to  or  disagree  to,  the 
House  will  not  be  called  to  vote  up  or  vote  down  the  report  as  a  whole 
and  will  not  be  permitted  to  vote  for  any  separate  amendment?  In  other 
words,  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  as  they  have  been  construed,  we  wiU 
be  compelled  to  vote  for  the  report  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Dalzzll.  The  House  can  vote  down  the  conferees'  report  and 
instruct  the  conferees  as  to  anything  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  understand  that.  The  House  will  not  get  an 
opportunity,  if  we  adopt  these  rules,  to  vote  for  any  one  of  these  araend- 
menls  separately,  if  we  had  them  before  us  now,  we  could  say  whether 
Tije  are  in  favor  or  opposed  to  them. 

Mr.  D.\LZELL.  The  gentleman  knows  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  every  amendment 
the  Senate  has  suggested. 

Mr.  C(X)PER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dalzellj  says  that  we  could  instruct  the  conferees  later,  What 
earthly  objection  is  there  to  ginng  the  House  an  opportunity  to  instruct 
the  conferees  now?  [.Applause.]  Why  not  voce  now  on  the  express- 
company  amendment,  that  every  naan  in  this  House  who  wants  leguiation 
of  transportation  desires? 

Mr.  Ualzell.  We  can  not  very  well  allow  any  particular  amendment 
to  be  voted  on  at  this  time,  and  unless  we  do  follow  the  mode  uf  pro- 
cedure that  is  suggested,  we  will  run  into  a  discussion  of  fifty  amend- 
ments right  away.  I  have  no  idea  that  any  gentleman  will  be  disappointed 
as  (o  having  a  vote  on  any  particular  amendment  he  wants  at  the  proper 
fime.  I  think  it  is  not  customary  to  instruct  conferees  in  advance  of  a 
full  and  free  conference. 

Mr.  CooPEB  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  make 
one  statement? 

Mr.  Dalzell.     Certainly, 

Mr.  Cooper  of  Wisonnsin.  I  have  to  say  this,  that  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman  in  whose  word  I  place  implicit  confidence  that 
EFntleioen  —  I  am  not  saying  whether  members  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House  —  who  will,  under  the  rules  that  obtain  in  the  respective  bodies, 
be  upon  the  conference,  have  in  conversation  said  that  in  so  far  as  they 
have  the  power  the  express-company  amendmenit  shall  go  out  —  that 
they  were  heard  lo  say  so. 

Mr.  ValzzU,-  I  know  nothing  about  that,  but  I  do  not  take  much 
stock  in  the  expression  of  what  a  single  Member  of  the  House  is  going  to 
do.  The  House  is  in  control  of  the  bill  at  all  Limes. 
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Mr.  Cooper  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  Hou&t:  is  in  a  hurry  to  adjourn.  Suppose  the  con- 
ferees hold  this  up  two  or  three  weeks,  until  tacitly  we  have  agreed  that 
we  will  adjourn  on  the  15th  or  20th  of  June.  Tbere  will  he  then  no 
opportiinity  for  debate,  because  everybody  will  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  home. 

Mr.  Dalzell.    There  will  be  an  opportunity  for  debate. 

Mr.  Hepburn.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  [Mr.  DalzcU] 
permit  rae  for  a  moment  to  ask.  the  ^endeman  from  Wisconsin  to  state 
the  persons  that  have  thus  declared  themselves? 

Mr.  Cooper  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not  wish  to  offead  espedaUy  the 
feelings  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and 

Mr.  Hepburn.  You  will  not  offend  my  feelings,  sir,  by  answering  that 
question. 

Mr.  Cooper  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  then  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa 

Mr  Hepburn.    Name  them  out. 

Mr.  Cooper  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not  going  to  name  a  man  who  came 
to  Rie  and  told  that  story.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  one  of  the  men 
who  wa5  said  to  have  remarked  in  conversation  thai  the  express  amend- 
ment will  go  out. 

Mr.  Hepburn.  ]  say  that  any  man  who  has  told  the  gentleman  that 
statement  staled  a  falsehoi>d  [applause),  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that,  until  the  name  of  that  individual  is  given,  the  gentleman  may  be 
dravt~ing  upon  his  imagination.    [Applause] 

Mr.  Williams.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  gentleman  from  towa  to  order. 

Mr.  Hepburn.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  the  language  that  is  offensive 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WiLLitVMS.  It  is  not  offensive  to  the  "  gentleman  from  Mississippi" 
at  all;  it  is  offensive  to  the  House. 

The  Speaker.  The  language  is  withdrawn.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cooi'iilt  of  Wisconsin.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Dalzell.     I  j-ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Cooper  of  Wisconsin.  Just  ore  minute  In  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
thai  1  am  not  the  only  person  to  whom  ihat  slalemenl  has  been  made. 
There  arc  other  members  of  the  House  to  whom  tiiat  statement  has  been 
made.  There  is  no  objectf  can  be  no  specllic  purpose  on  my  part,  to 
deliberately  misstate  that 

Mr.  Hepburn,    Will  the  gentleman  permit  mc 

Mr.  CooPFH  of  Wisconsin.  One  moment;  you  have  no  right  to 
interrupt  me  at  this  point. 

Mr,  WaLlAMS.    A  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Hepbiirn.    In  veiwof  the  fatt- — - 

Mr.  WiLLtAus.    1  make  the  point  of  order,  Mr,  Speaker, 
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The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  makes  the  point  o£ 
order- 
Mr.  WftUAMs,    The  gentleman  has  not  yielded. 

The  Speaker.  That  Ihe  gentleman  has  not  yielded.  The  House  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  Cooper  of  Wisconsin,  I  can  not  understand  how  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ei'er  propounded  that  queslion,  unless  he  had  heard  thai  this 
statement  was  going  around.  He  put  me  in  a  very  embarrassing  position. 
But  I  told  him  what  was  (uld  Iv  me;  I  told  exactly  the  truth  as  told  to 
me;  and  this  is  the  first  lime  that  any  man,  anywhere,  ever  accused  me 
of  deli!>erately  telling  a  falsehood.  This  is  a  thing  which  was  said  to  me 
in  confidence  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  a  gentleman  who  said;  "I 
would  not  like  my  name  mentioned  in  this  connection." 

The  Speaker.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MuBPHT.    Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  DAL2E1L.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MvKPHV.  Is  not  this  the  fact:  "It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
if  we  are  to  have  speedy  legislation  and  adjustment  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  Houses  the  bill  must  be  at  once  sent  to  conference,  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  rule  I  have  introduced ?"' 

Mr.  D.«.ZF.iL.     Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Ml'bphy.  I  am  reading  from  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  as  found  on  page  4324  of  the  Congrcsiional  Ruord,  on  the 
rule  sending  the  statehood  hill  to  conference. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  this  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  That  bill  is  now  on  the  Speaker's  table  with  fifty  amendments. 
There  is  a  ^reat  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  number  of  these 
amendments  should  be  accepted  or  should  be  rejected,  but  whether  they 
shall  be  accepted  or  whether  they  shall  be  rejected  we  have  to  meet  this 
question.  With  ihe  gentleman  from  Mississippi  in  the  saddle,  and  with 
his  idea  of  st^itesmanship,  under  which  the  gentleman  ties  up  the  House 
\ty  op[X»sition,  we  could  have  separate  votes  on  each  of  these  fifty  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  It  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  House  to  vute 
upon  the  conferees'  report  and  refuse  to  accept  the  conference  report,  and 
then  the  whole  matter  will  be  open  and  within  the  control  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  to  amend  the  bill  until  it  is  in  just  such  shape  as  the 
majority  of  the  House  desire  to  have  it. 

The  Speaker.    The  gentleman  has  six  minutes  of  his  time  remaining, 

Mr.  Dalzell.    I  reserve  the  balante  of  my  time. 

Mi.  Wilson.     Will  the  gentleman  jield  to  a  question? 

Mr.  Payn'E.    The  gentleman  reserves  his  time. 

The  Spk.^kek.    The  gentleman  from  Mis.'iissippi, 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  intended  just  at  this  moment 
to  say  anything,  but  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  rendered  it 
^    aereasary  that  I  should  before  I  yield  to  anybody  else.    As  I  understood 
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!iim,  lie  tried  to  galber  partisan  strength  upon  that  side  by  asking  the 
question  "What  condition  this  hilt  would  be  in  if  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  with  his  revoJutionary  melbods,"  I  bdieve  was  the 
language  - — — 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  did  not  say  " reiolutionary  methods."  I  said  "with 
his  ideas  of  statesmanship," 

Mr.  Williams.  "Ideas  of  statesmanship,"  then.  I  want  to  quote  the 
gentleman  exactly  right  — "if  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  with  his 
ideas  of  slaleamanship,  were  put  in  the  saddle  by  voting  down  this  special 
rule?"  Why,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  not  such  a  child  as  to 
imagine  that  giving  the  House  a  right  to  vote  a  motion  to  concur  in  one  or 
mnre  of  these  Senate  amendmenls  would  "place  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  in  the  saddle."  He  kno;vs  that  it  wouJd  simply  place  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  saddle.  (Applause  on  the  Democratic 
side.]  And  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  moreover,  knew  from 
what  had  occurred  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  was  perfectly  willing,  if  only  there  were  an  opportunity  fur- 
nished to  the  House  to  vote  to  concur  upon  Senate  amendments,  s,  6,  31, 
47.  and  48,  that  all  the  balance  of  the  Senate  amendments  might,  without 
objectioTi,  go  to  the  conference  as  amendments  nonconcurred  in.  Gentle- 
men, do  not  let  that  sort  of  thing  fool  you,  whatever  else  fools  you 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  certainly  docs  not 
claim  that  the  House  is  lo  be  bound  by  his  particular  wishes.  Other 
gentlemen  have  a  right  to  their  opinions  as  well  as  he. 

Mr.  Williams.    The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  does  not  cMm  that 
the  House  would  be  bound,  but  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  claims 
that,  so  lar  as  his  position  is  concerned,  he  would  be  bound,  and  that 
therefore  there  was  no  reason  in  fact  or  in  truth  for  the  statement  made  ■ 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  effect  that  the  gentleman  I 
from  Mississippi  would  be  put  in  the  saddle.    The  House  would  be  put 
in  the  saddle,  and  that  is  what  the  gentleman  and  men  in  this  Hall  who 
arc  opposed  to  the  Senate  amendment  putting  express  companies  in  the 
bill  as  commun  carriers  and  to  some  other  amendmenls  of  the  Senate, 
in  which  this  House  upon  a  free  vote  would  concur  at  once;  that  is  what 
they  are  trj'ing  lo  avoid.     Vou  want  the  Comnniltee  on  Rules  and  the 
conferees  to  be  in  the  saddle  to  ride  the  House  bitted  and  spurred.    You  ■ 
do  no!  want  the  House  to  be  in  the  saddle-    If  I  consented  nght  now  that   ■ 
every  single  Democrat  should  leave  this  Hall,  and  that  no  point  of  "  no 
quorum"  should  be  made,  you  dare  not  put  even  that  side  of  the  House 
in  the  saddle  for  a  day.    [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  five  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  De  .4rmond|.    (Applause  on  the  Democratic  side,] 

Mr.  De  Armomd.  Mr.  Speaker,  (he  question  before  the  House  is  at 
once  a  very  simple  and  a  very  important  one.  It  is  the  question  whether 
the  House  will  pass  upon  some  of  these  amendments  itself  or  whether  i 
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will  commit  then  to  the  uncertainties  of  a  conference.  That  i&  the  plain, 
simple  question. 

The  importance  of  this  legislarion  or  of  the  subject  with  which  this 
le^lation  deab  can  hardly  be  overstated. 

Id  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol  weeks  and  months  were  spent  in  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  of  this  measure.  A  number  of  amendments 
were  added  to  it.  Some  o(  Ihem,  I  am  sure,  should  meet  with  (he  liearly 
concmrence  and  approval  and  indorsement  of  every  man  in  this  House, 
and  of  every  man  out  of  this  House  who  wishes  effective  railroad  rate 
le^slatiun.  As  has  already  been  suggested  by  the  genUeman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams],  my  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
50  far  as  we  upon  this  side  are  concerned,  I  believe  that  with  a  vote  now 
upon  two  or  three  or  four  or  five  of  these  amendments,  it  would  besads- 
factory  to  us  to  let  the  others  go  lo  conference,  if  that  be  insisted  upon. 
What  are  tbey?  They  are  very  easily  understood.  One  is  amendmCtil 
No.  2,  that  the  term  "  common  canicr  "  shall  include  express  cumpanies 
and  sleeping-car  companies.  (Applause.)  Now,  a  man  ought  to  know 
whether  he  is  for  thai  or  against  it.  We  aie  for  it.  I  believe  the  House  is 
for  it-  If  so,  why  send  it  to  conference?  Why  lake  the  chance  or  the 
risk  of  what  may  be  done  in  conference  concerning  iti'  The  man  who 
voles  ugainsl  giving  himself  the  opportunity  lo  vote  upon  that  amendment 
here  in  the  House  now,  for  the  dme  being  votes  against  it  and  takes  the 
chance  of  having  or  not  having  the  opportunity  lo  vote  for  it  later,  if  he 
really  wishes  to  vote  for  it  al  all. 

Now.  take  amendment  No.  6.  That  provides  thai  common  carriers 
shall  fumish  switch  facilities.  Who  is  in  favor  of  that,  and  who  is  against 
it?  We  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  believe  the  House  is  in  favor  of  it.  Why 
ao(  let  us  delermine  by  vole  here?  Why  send  it  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee, y-ith  its  hazards  and  its  chances,  in  the  closing  days  of  a  session 
lo  determine  whether  or  not  that  wholesome  and  just  amendment  shall 
tensain  in  the  bill  and  become  a  part  of  the  law? 

Take  amendment  No.  31.  It  strikes  out  the  words  "fairly  remuncra- 
IjTe";  a  catch  trap  those  words  are,  making  room  for  litigation,  room 
lor  uncertainty,  room  for  thwarting,  if  fmssible,  the  will  of  the  people 
»ilh  respect  to  this  bill.  Why  not  vote  upon  that?  We  are  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  which  strikes  those  words  out. 

\o.  47  provides  that  there  shall  not  be  incorporated  in  the  receipt  or 
tfll  o!  lading  any  words,  however  carefully  chosen  or  however  skillfully 
which  will  exempt  the  railroaij  company  from  its  ordinary 
I-)aw  liability.  (Applause. |  Who  is  in  favor  of  that,  and  who  is 
igatnst  lE?  We  are  in  favor  of  that  amendment.  It  is  not  onerous  on  the 
tailfoads,  it  is  not  unjust,  it  is  not  rash ;  it  is  decent  and  fair  and  correc- 
liw  and  improving  in  this  bill.  We  are  in  favor  ol  it-  I  believe  the 
House  is  in  favor  of  it.  Why  commit  to  the  chances  and  hazard  of  this 
mcnmiltee  performance  that  amendment? 
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Then  there  is  an  araendmeiH,  No.  4S,  which  strikes  out  the  section  In 
the  bill  when  it  went  from  this  House,  unnecessarily  providing  that  each 
of  the  Inlerstate  Commerce  Commissioners  shaJl  receive  $10,000  a  year 
instead  of  S7.500,  and  thai  there  shall  be  seven  instead  of  tive  Commis- 
sionei^.    I  would  like  to  see  a  vote  upon  that,  and  would  like  to  vote  for  it. 

But  are  you  iviUing  to  give  us  a  vote  upon  anything?  Are  you  willing 
yourselves  to  vole  upon  anything?  Or  are  you  in  favor  of  turning  over 
every  amendment,  no  matter  how  important,  to  the  hazard,  and  juggling, 
and  chances,  and  uncertainty,  and  the  infJuenre  that  may  prevail  against 
fair  consideration,  in  this  committee  of  conference?  Thai  is  the  Kjuestion, 
and  nothing  can  lake  us  away  from  it.  A  vole  upon  lie  one  side  is  a.  vote 
to  give  this  House  an  opportunity  to  do  what  it  chooses  to  do,  and  a  vote 
upon  ihe  other  side  is  to  deny  it.    [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.) 

The  Speaker.    The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Kleppeh.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman's  time  be  extended  one  minute  that  I  may  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  Dr  Ahmond.    That  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asks  that  his  colleague's 
time  be  extended  one  minute. 

Mr.  Williams.    That  is  in  addition  to  the  usual  forty  mlnutesP 

The  SPEA.KER.    Yes;  is  there  ohjcction? 

Mr,  Payne,    What  is  the  question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asks  that  his  colleague's 
time  be  extended  one  minute  to  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  Payne.    That  is  in  addition  to  the  forty  minutes? 

The  Speaker.    Yes. 

Mt.  Olmsted.  Then,  one  minute  ought  to  be  added  to  the  time  for 
debate  on  this  side. 

The  Speaker.    The  Chair  hears  no  objection.' 

Mr.  KiEPPEH.  I  want  to  ask  my  rollcagfie  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  quite 
a  number  of  the  minority,  including  the  leader  of  the  minority,  did  not 
vote  to  exclude  express  companies  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House, 
and  if  that  be  tme,  why  they  are  agonizing  over  this  subject  and  objecting 
to  its  going  to  conference  ? 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asked  a  question  as  to  what 
somebody  ebe  did,  and  somebody  else  ihought,  and  about  what  some- 
body else  thinks  now.  That  kind  of  a  question  I  can  not  answer,  but  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  when  he  or  any  other  man  votes  lo  send 
this  to  conference  witlioul  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  it,  he  votes  for 
excluding  from  this  classi&cation  the  express  companies  and  the  car 
companies. 

Mr.  Klepper.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  voted  to  include 
express  coimpanics,  and  if  I  rememlier  correctly  the  minority  leader  voted 
to  exclude  express  companies,    I  for  one  am  willing  to  submit  the  matter 
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to  the  conferees,  believing  that  they  will  recommend  that  which  is  just 
and  proper. 

The  Speaker.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  tiE  Armond.  I  hope  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr, 
Underwood)  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Undeewooo.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  condition  of  this  projjositioft 
under  the  rule  is  this;  Th*  rate  bill  is  on  the  table,  aad  the  rules  of  this 
House  provide  that  House  bills  v,ilh  Senate  amendments,  which  dii  not 
require  to  be  considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  may  be  at  once  dis- 
posed of  as  the  House  may  determine.  It  is  now  in  the  power  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  |Mr.  Hepburn]  to  call  the  rate  bill  from  the  table, 
and  the  House  to  consider  each  of  these  amendments  without  a  special 
niie.  where  the  House  will  be  able  to  viite  up  or  down  each  of  the  amend- 
ments, as  it  deems  best  in  its  judgment.  The  effect  of  this  special  rule  is 
to  take  that  power  away  from  the  membership  of  the  House,  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  conferees,  comjMJScd  of  three  members  of  the  House 
and  three  members  of  the  Senate,  sitting  behind  closed  doors,  where 
noi»ody  in  this  House  or  nobody  in  the  United  States  can  know  what  Is 
being  done,  and  when  they  come  back  with  their  report,  if  it  Is  a  full  and 
complete  report,  such  as  they  will  bring  to  this  House,  the  membership 
of  the  House  will  be  confronted  with  the  question,  Will  you  accept  the 
bill  as  it  is  reponed  from  the  comtnitlee  of  conference  or  not?  \Ve  will 
have  to  swallow  their  report  whole,  g<K>ii  or  had,  or  lie  put  in  the  attitude 
of  voting  against  a  rate  bill,  and  if  the  majority  passes  it  in  that  shape, 
there  will  Ite  no  explanation.  When  this  matter  was  before  the  House  of 
Rcpresenlatives  I  moved  in  the  House  to  include  express  companies 
within  the  terms  of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hepburn], 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee  of  this  House  when  it  Is  appointed,  fought  that  proposition 
and  said  the  Hepburn  bill  did  not  include  express  companies  and  he  was 
nr»l  in  lavor  of  putting  them  in  the  bill.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic 
side.]  I  say  to  this  House,  if  you  arc  honestly  and  carnKtly  in  favor 
■of  putting  these  express  companies  within  the  terms  of  the  bill,  are  you 
going  to  put  that  in  the  hands  of  the  gendeman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hepburn], 
who  nnenly  and  abovelward  has  toid  you  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  when 
this  bill  was  last  before  it,  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  proposition? 
Can  you  justifyyourselves  before  your  constituents  in  such  circumstances. 

The  Speaker.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WlLUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Penosj-lvania  if  he  proposes  to  use  the  balance  of  his  time  in  one  speech  ? 

The  Speaxer.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  eight  minutes 
inlng   and   the   gentleman    from    Pennsylvania   has   six   minutes 
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Mr.  Williams.  Of  ibe  eight  minutes,  I  yield  two  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  |Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  Cooper  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  |Mr.  Underwix)ci]  has  Just  said,  I  would  also  beg  to 
remind  the  House  that  while  the  oinginal  bill  was  pending  here  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  AJaba-ma  (Mr.  Underwood]  and 
one  or  two  others  —  there  were  two  or  three  amendments  —  putting 
expTess  companies  -within  the  purview  of  this  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hepburn]  had  said  to  the  House  that  express  companies  were 
not  included  in  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Townsend) 
thought  they  were,  as  did  also  ray  colleague  [Mr,  Escb],  lh«  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  In  my  remarks  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  bill  did  not  include  express,  companies,  unless  the 
original  act  included  them,  and  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion had  always  held  that  express  companies  were  not  included  under  the 
original  act.  I  called  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  whom  1  had  had  a  conversation 
on  that  day,  told  me  that  there  was  no  question  that  express  companies 
were  not  included  under  the  terms  of  the  then  pending  bill.  When  the 
amendment  to  include  express  companies  came  up,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hepburn]  voted  against  it,  in  line  with  the  remarks  which  he 
made,  as  just  narrated  by  the  gentleman  from  .Alabama  [Mr.  Underwood]. 
Now.  why  should  any  gentleman  who  wants  express  companies  included 
and  who  wants  to  slop  the  infamous  discriminalionB  which  they  now 
practice,  vote  to  turn  the  whole  question  over  to  conferees  to  bring  in 
such  a  report  as  they  please?  (Jcnllcmen  are  not  obliged  to  do  this. 
The  rules  do  not  rerjuire  it.  How  can  any  gentleman  who  honestly  does 
not  wish  to  have  express  companies  omitted  from  the  law  vote  to  send 
this  proposition  to  a  conference  that  may  be  hostile  to  his  views  ?  When 
are  you  to  get  the  report  —  in  two  weeks,  three  weeks,  four  weeks? 
What  will  tl  contain? 

The  Speaker.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WrLLtAUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentk-man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  De 
Armondj  has  already  oulllnad  what  amendments  2,  6.  31,  47,  and  48  are. 
These  are  the  amendments  which  we  as  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  asked  that  the  House  should  have  a  right  to  vote  upon 
in  a  motion  to  concur.  We  still  insist  on  that  right.  We  therefore  oppose 
this  rule.  It  is  very  true  that  I  did  vote  against  amendments  like  this. 
Some  of  them  almost  idenlical  with  them,  upon  ihe  lloor,  but  it  was 
because  —  and  the  genUeman  from  Inwa  [Mr.  Hepburn]  will  bear  me 
out  in  that  statement  —  for  tactical  and  strategic  purposes  we  had 
thought  it  important  to  send  this  rate  bill,  with  all  the  weight  and  influ- 
ence of  this  House,  like  a  catapult  against  the  other  side  of  this  Capitol, 
so  ihal  the  utmost  influence  might  be  had  to  bring  forth  a  bill.  It  was 
not  because  there  was  aver  a  minute  of  my  life  when  I  or  a  majority  of 
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the  Democrats  on  this  side  were  not  in  favor  o[  these  propositions  em- 
bodied in  tbe  Senate  amendments.  I  will  answer  the  question  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  |Mr,  Kiepper]  asked  his  colleague  |Mr.  De 
Arraondj.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  vaicd  against  all  amendments 
to  the  Hepburn -JJavey  House  rate  bill  because  he  was  in  honor  bound  to 
stand  by  the  bill  as  it  had  been  agreed  upon  and  »o  vote  against  all 
amendments,  and  on  that  day  I  and  a  majority  of  us  over  here  voted 
against  half  a  dozen  amendments  that  we  were  in  favor  of,  as  everybody 
knew.  It  may  probably  be  difEcult  for  the  genltenoan  to  understand,  but 
not  difficuh  for  a  Demoirat  to  understand,  that  a  man  may  do  that  which 
he  othejTvise  does  not  want  to  do  in  order  to  keep  faith  and  in  order  to 
keep  honor,  and  the  sis  Dcmotralic  mtmbera  of  the  committee  and  1  did 
exactly  that  thing.  What  was  the  result?  We  did  bring  the  weight  of 
this  House  like  a  catapult  to  hear,  with  the  President  and  public  opinion 
behind  that  catapult,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  Senators  fell  over  them- 
selves in  order  to  oui-Hercd  Herod  in  giving  us  what  we  and  what  the 
people  wanted  and  what  we  had  feared  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  did 
nut  want.  There  was  no  mistake  made  when  for  tactical  purposes  we 
came  together  in  a  nonpartisan  bill,  and  the  Republicans  adopted  in  the 
bill  several  things  which  they  did  not  want,  and  we  left  out  of  the  bill 
several  things  which  we  did  want,  and  keeping  faith  ivilh  one  another  as 
men  of  honor  should,  we  s-lood  by  the  bill,  I  and  the  six  Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Mr, 
S[3eaker.  this  has  come  hack  a  better  bill  than  it  went  out,  and  we  want 
to  keep  it  good.  It  has  been  said  —  I  know  not  with  how  much  truth  — 
thai  when  these  amendments  were  being  adopted  it  was  whispered  al  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  "Oh,  that  is  all  right;  let  it  go;  the  conferees 
will  take  care  of  that." 

Now,  1  do  not  want  the  conferees  to  take  care  of  it.  Voting  down  this 
rule  is  the  first,  perhaps  the  only,  op|xjrtunity  to  concur  upon  these  five 
propositions,  i,  6.  31,  4;,  and  48,  and  to  drive  a  nail  through  the  plank 
»nd  clinch  it  on  the  other  side.  Gentlemen  say  they  want  something  in 
conlerente  "to  trade  upon."  Well,  I  do  not  want  them  to  trade  about 
tilherone  of  those  five  amendments;  neither  does  this  House  of  Repre- 
sonatLves  want  them  to  do  it.  They  all  say  so.  There  are  many  who 
ay  Ihey  would  vote  to  concur;  if  so,  why  not  do  it  nowt*  I  may  be 
ucuscd  for  not  being  able  to  understand  a  man  who  says  he  is  in  favor 
of  a  proposition  and  then,  when  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  him  to  make 
that  proposition  irrevocably  good  upon  the  statute  books,  refuses  the 
opportunity.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  says  that  the  House 
will  have  "an  opportunitj'"  later  on  "(o  vote."  Will  the  House  have  it? 
V\^o  knows  it?  Will  or  will  there  not  be  another  rule  to  gag  the  House? 
Vhy,  you  know  there  will  be  another  rule,  provided  only  that  the  genlle- 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hepbuml  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  desire  to 
aaother  rule.    It  is  true  the  House  might  at  that  time  vote  down  the 
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second  rule,  but  the  House  might  at  this  time  vote  down  this  rule; 
if  in  blind  partisanship  it  will  avoid  the  first  opponunily  to  do  what  it 
says  it  wants  to  do,  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  it  would  avail  itself  of 
it  in  the  second  case?  This  is  your  first  chance;  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  next  chance  will  be  the  Aldrich  chance.  Now,  there  arc  only  two 
possible  reasons  wby  the  House  shall  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote  to  concur  upon  the  five  Senate  amendments,  the  character  of  which 
has  been  outlined  by  the  gentleman  frtjm  Missowri.  One  is  that  some- 
body may  want  to  imitate  ihc  game  that  was  played  at  the  other  end  of 
the  CapitoL  At  the  last  moment,  after  having  used  patriotic  Representa- 
tives as  a  lever  to  procure  the  desired  legislation  —  to  keep  the  tight 
alive  —  they  at  the  last  moment  nttenipled  to  put  the  stamp  of  partisan- 
ship upon  a  great  measure,  which  was  advocated  first  by  the  Democrats, 
and  whith  is  more  earnestly  favored  by  them  now  than  by  any  other 
people.  That  may  be  one  reason,  and  the  next  reason  would  he  to  leave 
the  final  moulding  of  a  bill  to  the  uncertainly  and  secrecy  of  conferees, 
through  whom  these  amendments  might  be  killed,  scotched,  or 
emasculated. 

The  Speaker.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Grosvenob.    I  yield  one  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Dalzeu,.  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  my  colleague  [Mr. 
G  rosvenor). 

Mr.  HEi'QtJRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  desire  to  say,  for  a  moment, 
that  1  agree  entirely  with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  vote  upon  any  one  of  these  amendments  that  were  offered  in  this 
House  to  the  bill  when  it  was  under  consideration  does  not  indicate  the 
views  that  the  individual  voting  might  have  upon  the  subject.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  was  the  effort  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  report  to  the  House  a  bill  thai  would  embody  ihe 
recommendations  of  the  President  and  place  lliem  into  law  —  that  much 
and  nothing  more.  Ever>'thing  else  beyond  that  was  opposed  by  the 
committee.  There  was  an  agreement  of  the  entire  eighteen  members  of 
the  committee  that  they  would  oppose  any  amendment  and  strive  to 
secure  the  bill  as  reported.  The  gentleman  from  Mississijypi,  patriotic 
in  his  anxiety  to  get  such  a  bill  as  the  President  had  asked  for,  united 
with  us  in  thai  purpose,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan  every  one  of 
the  amendments  was  voted  down,  without  regard  to  the  individual  views 
of  us  who  voted  against  ihem.    |A|iplause.) 

The  SpEAKliR,    The  titne  of  the  gentleman  h^  expired. 

Mr.  Williams.    Mr.  Speaker — — 

The  Speaker.    For  what  paqiose  does  the  gentleman  rise? 

Mr.  WlLLi.\us.  Fur  [he  purpose  of  calling  the  altciilion  of  the  House' 
to  the  fact  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said  he  would  close  in  one  ' 
speech. 

Mr.  Dalzell,  I  yielded  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  I 
assumed  that  he  would  use  the  time. 


I 
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Mf.  WlLLtAUS.    You  also  yielded  lo  the  gentleman  from  lawa. 

Mr-  Daizeix.  No,  sir;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yielded  to  the 
genlleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Williams.    I  jusl  want  the  record  to  show  the  occurrerice. 

Mr.  Gkosvenor.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ihinJc  it  is  rather  unbecoming  of 
the  gentleman  to  quibble  about  a  minute's  lime  being  yielded  to  (hc 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  has  been  so  bitterly  assailed  here  on 
the  floor,  to  explain  his  position.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is 
practically  this:  The  organization  of  this  House  is  responsible  for  the 
progress  and  despatch  of  business.  We  have  a  hill  here  -ft-ith  fifiy-one 
amendments.  We  have  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side  who  is  supreme  in 
the  minority,  with  pvwer  enough  to  demand  the  y^as  and  nays  upim 
every  question,  who  can  taki.-  thb  bill  and  upon  these  fifty-one  amend- 
ments could  twiiupy  the  time  of  the  House  for  six  days  and  a  half 
by  the  call  of  the  roll.  And  he  has  not  fi^r  a  long  time  failed  (o  demand  a 
call  of  the  roll  whenever  he  has  had  an.  opportunity.  Now,  I  respectfully 
submit  to  gentlemen  on  ihissideif  itisnot  about  dme  that  the  Republican 
majority  of  this  House  should  lake  possession  of  the  House  and  transact 
its  business  on  its  own  hook  and  in  its  own  way,  or  is  it  wise  to  turn  over 
to  a  faction,  full  of  the  idea  oil  filibustering  as  a  remedy  for  its  minority, 
the  future  of  this  important  legislation? 

Mr.  WilUAUs.    Will  the  gentleman  permit  an  intemiplion  i* 

Mr.  Geosvenor-  I  do  not  know  what  for.  I  do  not  intend  that  the 
gentleman  shall  make  any  more  speeches. 

Mr,  Williams.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  speech.  May  I  ask  the 
gentlcmai)  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.    Ask  It. 

Mr.  Williams.  Would  the  gentleman  consent  to  permit  these  six 
amendments  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  House  if  I  repeated  here  what  I  had 
offered  ti»  do  in  the  Commiuee  on  Rules,  to  wit,  lo  give  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ihe  balance  should  be  nonconcurred  in  and  go  to  conference? 

Mr.  (isosvENQR.  I  i:ni  not  willing  ihat  the  Republican  majority  of 
this  House  shall  waive  their  prerogative  and  turn  it  over  to  the  gentleman 
iruna  Miisissippi,  [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.)  We  have  had 
,  of  that.  If  we  are  coming  out  of  this  session  of  Congress  with 
-respect,  let  alone  the  respect  of  the  country,  it  is  dme  we  at' 
templed  to  do  business  ourselves  and  not  permit  other  gentlemen  to 
dii'taie  In  us.  And  then  —  just  think  of  il,  gentlemen.  Here  is  the 
minority,  representing  about  125  votes,  and  the  gcndeman  from  Missis- 
sippi stands  up  calmly  and  deliberately  and  picks  out  the  amendments  he 
wants  lo  vote  upon,  and  demands  that  his  dictation  shill  be  beard  by  the 
HcHise,  and  when  it  is  not  heard,  then  lie  pours  out  the  inals  of  his  wrath 
bcre.  N'ow,  lei  us  proceed  in  an  orderly  way,  just  as  we  have  done  a 
In-d  times  in  the  memory  of  many  of  us  —  disagree  to  all  of  the 
£nl&  and  send  the  bill  to  conference. 
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Tbe  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Coiipcr]  is  certainly  seeking  a 
point  of  attack-  This  House  has  the  power  to  liring  back  the  members 
of  (hat  committee  at  any  time  ll  sees  lit  to  do  so.  We  are  not  in  the 
hands  either  of  the  Democratic  minority  or  in  the  hands  of  a  conference 
committee,  is  there  any  man  here  who  by  his  vote  w-ill  doubt  that  that 
conference  committee  will  at  a  very  early  date  report  this  important  bill 
back?  And  let  me  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  1  ask  the 
House  to  hear  what  I  say  and  measure  ray  language  —  when  that 
conference  report  comes  back  there  will  be  a  chance  to  vote  on  every 
amendment  the  House  desires  to  vote  upon,  and  there  will  be  debate,  and 
for  once  in  my  life  I  think  I  occupy  a  position  where  I  can  icnforte  the 
suggestion  which  I  have  made.  But  I  desire  to  disclaim  on  the  part  of 
the  majrtrity  of  the  Cfimmiltce  on  Rules  the  slightest  intention  of  gagging 
the  bill  through  this  House.  Many  of  us  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  very 
amendments  that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Williams]  has 
spoken  about,  and  you  have  all  heard  the  explanation  made  by  the 
gentleman  himself  that  entirely  exonerates  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hepbumj  from  having  placed  himself  in  a  position  of  hostiUty  to 
the  particular  amendment  which  the  gentleman  has  seen  fit  to  point  out. 
He  voted  against  any  amendment,  and  I  can  go  a  little  further  and  say 
that  he  appealed  to  roe  not  to  otTer  an  amendment  that  I  had  prepared, 
and  which  would  have  made  this  bill,  in  my  humble  judgment,  far  better 
than  it  was  when  it  left  the  House,  and  I  refrained  from  offering  it  simply 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  getting  it 
into  the  hands  ultimately  of  the  committee  of  conference. 

The  committee  may  go  out  and  agre«  or  disa^e  on  certain  points  and 
come  back  again,  I  recollect  very  well  that  on  a  certain  night  here  wc 
voted  down  a  conference  report  five  times,  and  stayed  here  until  nearly 
morning,  and  ultimately,  upon  the  demand  made  by  the  House,  we  saved 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  from  the  disgrace  of  having  to 
report  for  duty  lo  a  vagabond  crowd  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  be  sustained  in  this;  report. 

The  Speaker.    The  question  is  on  agreeing  lo  the  resolution. 


THE  ARMY   APPROPRIATION   BILL,    1902' 

Mr,  Cannon.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  five  minutes'  time  I  can  only 
refer  to  one  or  two  matters  that  my  attention  has  been  directed  to. 
This  appropr'ation  for  barracks  and  quarters  makes  Sz.ooo.ooo,  and 
$250,000  in  addition,  immediately  available  in  the  Philippines,  and  con- 
tains some  other  immediately  available  provisions.  In  other  words, 
between  two  and  three  million  dollars  —  nearer  three  millions  than; 
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two  millions  —  are  made  immediately  available.  This  is  an  appropria- 
tion bill  for  ihe  coining  year  and  ik  deficiency  hill  for  this  year.  How 
much  more  may  be  in  ihis  bill,  how  much  more  in  other  bills  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  dn  knuw  that  this  practice  of  going  from  committee  lo 
committee  under  tlie  rules  of  tiie  House  has  jarisdiction,  and  then, 
before  the  matter  has  been  investigated,  by  the  aid  of  a  willing  Senate, 
failing  in  one  place,  rushing  to  another  that  has  not  jurisdiitlifin,  and 
sdcking  in  amendments  here  and  there  and  yonder  ought  to  be  dune 
away  wilh-  Appropriation  for  the  next  year,  appropriation  for  this 
year,  legislation  here,  legblation  there.  If  action  is  continued  along 
these  lines  it  will  demoralize  the  matter  of  apjuropriation  and  bring 
scandal  and  criticism  ^ — deserved  criticism  —  from  the  people  of  the 
country. 

Now,  touching  this  reo'rement  matter,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
right  or  not.  1  want  to  treat  the  Army  liberally.  This  provision  had 
no  place  in  the  House  bill;  it  is  legislation  pure  and  simple,  on  a  large 
scale,  by  Senate  amendment.  How  does  it  come  here?  In  a  conference 
agreement,  by  the  grace  of  the  Senate  — wholesale.  I  should  be  glad 
if  every  member  here  who  thinks  he  understands  this  pmvision  would 
stand  up.  These  matters  ought  to  be  treated  of  upon  their  merits.  If 
I  vote  for  ibis  conference  report  on  this  great  bill  to  Supply  the  public 
service,  I  am  compelled  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  supplies  that  service  for 
the  next  year  as  well  as  for  this  year,  a  bill  that  amends  the  law  and 
introduces  a  new  policy  touching  the  retired  list.  It  may  be  justifiable  j 
1  do  not  know.  I  have  got  to  take  it  upon  trust.  In  this  body,  close  to 
the  people,  we  proceed  under  rules.  In  another  body  —  and  I  think 
I  can  say  it  within  parliamentary  lines  —  legislation  is  by  unanimous 
consent.  And  when  I  say  that,  gentlemen  understand  what  it  means. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Richardson  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  put  at 
a  vcjy  great  disadvantagi^  when  we  come  to  vote  upcm  a  conference 
report  if  we  are  not  satisfied  in  the  House  with  arrtendments  thut  have 
been  put  upon  (he  bill  by  the  Senate.  Il  seems  that  in  this  case  the 
Senate  put  upon  this  bill  certain  amendments  which  are  obnoxious  to 
our  rules,  As  has  been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  JUinob  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  legislative  provisions  that  they  have  put  upon  this  blU 
would  have  no  standing  under  our  rules  if  proposed  here.  Now,  when 
that  has  been  done  and  the  bill  comes  back  to  us  frum  the  Senate,  we 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  vote  as  an  independent  matter  upon  every 
such  proposition  presented  to  us,  and  should  not  be  required  to  vote 
upon  various  propositions  as  a  whole  in  a  conference  report. 

.Vow.  we  have  not  thai  permission,  we  have  noi  that  privilege.  And 
why?  I  undertake  to  say  nf  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Hull|,  whether  he  meant  to  du  il  or  not,  he  has  misled  the  House 
of  Representatives.     1  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would 
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intentionally  mislead  the  House,  but  that  is  the  effect  of  the  action  that 
we  are  now  taking.  And  why  do  I  say  it?  Because  when  this  bill 
came  from  the  Senate  with  Senate  amendments  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  as  it  was  his  duty  to 
do,  asked  of  the  House  unanimous  consent  to  nonconcur  in  the  Senate 
amendments.  He  could  not  have  nonconcurred  and  sent  the  bill  to 
conference  without  unanimous  consent  of  this  House,  and  he  was  held 
up,  as  we  all  know,  on  that  request  upon  a  promise,  almost  expressed, 
certainly  implied,  that  we  should  have  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  Senate 
amendments.  We  are  denied  that  right  unless  we  vote  down  the  con- 
ference report.' 

MR.  CANNON'S    REMONSTRANCE,   1903^ 

[In  connection  with  the  South  Carolina  claim  forced  upon  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Tillman] 

Gentlemen  know  that  under  the  practice  of  the  House  and  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  the  great  money  bills  can  contain  nothing  but 
appropriations  in  pursuance  of  existing  law,  unless  by  consent  of  both 
bodies.  If  any  one  of  these  bills  contains  legislation,  it  must  be  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  two  bodies;  and  the  uniform  practice  has 
been,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  invariable  practice  has  been,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  amendment  upon  this  bill,  that  when  one  body  objected 
to  legislation  proposed  by  the  other  upon  an  appropriation  bill,  the 
body  proposing  the  legislation  has  receded.  ,  .  . 

The  House  conferees  objected,  and  the  whole  delay  has  been  over 
that  one  item.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  without  criticizing 
either  side  or  any  individual  member,  we  have  rules,  sometimes  invoked 
by  our  Democratic  friends  and  sometimes  by  ourselves  —  each  respon- 
sible to  the  people  after  all  said  and  done  —  by  which  a  majority,  right 
or  wrong,  mistaken  of  otherwise,  can  legislate. 

In  another  body  there  are  no  such  rules.  In  another  body  legislation 
is  had  by  unanimous  consent.  In  another  body  an  individual  member 
of  that  body  can  rise  in  his  place  and  talk  for  one  hour,  two  hours,  ten 
hours,  twelve  hours.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Your  conferees  were  unable  to  get  the  Senate  to  recede  upon 
this  gift  from  the  treasury  against  the  law,  to  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina. By  unanimous  consent  another  body  l^slates,  and  in  the  expir- 
ing hours  of  the  session  we  are  powerless  without  that  unanimous 
consent.  .  .  . 

'  It  ma;  be  noted  that  it  is  quite  common  for  committee  chairmen  to  slate  that 
there  will  be  a  chance  for  the  discussion  of  individual  amendments  later,  but  that 
chance  rarely  comes. 

'  Congr.  Record,  March  3,  1903. 
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Gentlemen,  I  have  made  my  protest.  I  do  it  in  sorrow  and  in  hu- 
miiialioTi.  but  there  it  is;  and  in  my  ojiinion  another  body  under  these 
meihixls  must  change  its  mL-thods  of  pmiedurc,  or  our  body,  backed 
up  by  the  people,  will  compel  that  change,  tise  this  body,  close  to  the 
pwiple,  shall  Ijecome  a  mere  tender,  a  mere  bender  of  the  pregnant 
hinges  of  the  knee,  to  submit  ta  what  any  one  member  of  aaolher  body 
may  demand  of  this  body  as  a  price  for  legislation. 


THE  CURRENCY  BILL    OF    1908^ 

The  Speaker.    There  is  a  motion  before  the  House  to  suspend  the 
rules,  and  the  Clerk  w-ill  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


I 


Resotvai,  That  after  the  adoption  hereof  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currenty  shall  be  discharged  and  the  House  shall  proct-ed  to  ihe  c-oasidcralJon 
of  H.  R.  JiSyi.  "A  bill  Jo  amend  the  national  banking  laws;"  debale  ihereon 
shall  be  toncltjided  at  not  later  than  5  o'clock  p.  m.  to-day,  the  lime  to  bo  equally 
difided  between  the  friends  and  the  opix)nents  of  the  bill,  to  be  controlled  on 
one  side  by  Mr.  Vbixland  and  on  the  olhor  by  Mr.  Wtluaus.  It  shall  be  in 
order  10  offer  in  lieu  of  tht  bill  H.  R.  J1S71  a  sub&iiluie,  namdy,  H.  R.  16750, 
"A  bill  to  further  pr&tect  depositors  in  banks,  lo  secure  a  safe  and  clastic 
cmcrgicncy  currencj',  and  to  amend  the  nalinnal-bank  act  and  previous  amend- 
ments thereto."  On  (he  conclusion  «f  the  debate  as  herein  provided,  a  vofc  shall 
be  taJceo  without  delay  or  intervening  motion,  first  on  the  rtuesiion  of  sub- 
sliluling  H.  R.  16730,  if  said  bill  shall  hai'c  been  offereii,  and  then  v\vtn  the 
fnssage  uE  (he  bill,  or  the  suhstituEe  bill  in  lieu  [hereof  as  the  case  may  be. 

GeiieraJ  leave  to  print  remarks  on  the  bill  is  hereby  granted  for  five  legislative 
days- 

******** 

Mt-  Prince.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  i&  now  presented  to  this  House,  a 
very  strange  rule  of  adoption.  In  the  Retord  of  yesterday,  that  is  now 
on  the  desk  of  every  Alcmber.  under  dale  of  May  13.  page  6508  of 

tialiUc  IjilU,  resolutions,  and  memiirials  introduced,,  h  one  by  Mr.  Vree- 
ind,  3.  bill  fH.  R-  21871)  to  amend  the  national  bank  laws,  referred  to 
Ihc  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

That  U  the  bill  that  the  House  is  now  asked  to  take  up.  Hardly  a 
Member  has  the  bill  before  him  now;  it  is  only  mthin  the  la-st  ten 
minutes  !hal  it  has  been  printed  and  brought  to  the  Hou.'ie.  That  com- 
miilee  is  lo  be  discharged  frnm  the  eonsideration  of  a  bill  referred  to 
them  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  committee  has  not  had  time 
lo  ciin.sidcr  il,  and  a  rule  is  brought  in  here  to  discharge  a  committee 
of  lliis  House,  Why  set  the  sixly-four  committees  of  this  House  aside? 
I  submit  that  tbe  House  is  called  upon  to  insult  a  conunittec  of  this 
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House,  without  its  having  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  bill,  and  say 
that  it  shall  be  discharged.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  Ijf 
our  beads  go  first,  yours  may  follow.  Members  of  this  House  —  223 
of  us  —  if  our  heads  are  to  be  put  upon  the  block  now,  whose  heads  are 
to  follow  in  the  desire  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  leaders  on  this 
side  when  they  want  to  consider  any  particular  business?  I  say  to  you 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  stand  ready  to  meet  this 
afternoon  and  report  this  bill  to  this  House,  so  that  it  may  proceed  in 
an  orderly,  regular  manner  before  the  country  and  before  the  com- 
mittee of  this  House.    Is  there  any  justification  for  this  proceeding? 

Will  the  country  justify  such  acdon  as  this?  Will  the  country  justify 
us  in  saying  that  a  handful  of  Democrats  in  the  minority  can  force 
l^isiation  through  this  House,  where  there  are  235  Republicans  and 
166  Democrats,  or  sixty-seven  Republican  majority?  How  much  of 
a  majority  do  we  need  on  this  side  of  the  House  to  transact  business  under 
■  the  rules?  How  can  we  of  this  branch,  that  represents  the  voice  of  the 
American  electorate,  go  before  our  constituents  and  say  that  we  have 
subordinated  ourselves,  say  that  we  have  denied  to  ourselves  the  right 
to  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House  to  have  committees  re- 
port, and  that  committees  shall  be  discharged,  because,  forsooth,  for 
political  exigencies  and  none  other,  a  bill  must  be  presented  to  this 
House  and  to  the  country?  Who  is  asking  for  it?  Men  on  this  floor 
have  received  thousands  of  letters  asking  their  vote  for  or  against  putting 
wood  pulp  and  print  paper  on  the  free  list.  Thousands  of  letters  have 
come  here  asking  us  to  do  something  on  the  anti-injunction  bill,  to  do 
something  on  the  eight-hour  bill,  to  do  something  that  the  people  want. 
I  pass  the  platter  around  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  you,  who  has  asked 
you  to  do  this  act  ?  Political  exigency !  Throw  to  the  business  people 
of  the  United  States  a  bone  when  they  ask  you  for  something  that  is 
good.  When  they  ask  you  for  bread,  throw  them  a  stone  1  Can  you 
proceed  in  this  line?  You  say,  perhaps,  that  I  am  speaking  outside  of 
my  party.  No,  no!  I  am  speaking,  and  I  have  authority  to  speak, 
by  the  very  party  to  which  I  belong.  When  we  met  in  conference  May 
5,  1908,  I  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
adopted 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Prince.     I  ask  time  to  read  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Williams.    Will  two  minutes  longer  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Prince.    A  minute  and  a  half  will  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  yield  three  minutes  more  to  the  gentleman,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  Prince.    This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting,  or  any  adjournment  thereof,  is  only  a  conference 
and  not  a  caucus,  and  shall  not  have  the  binding  effect  of  a  caucus;  and  that 
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Ihosevho  parLidpale  in  ilsdelibi^ratfons  shall  be  absolutely  free  hereafter  to  act 
in  accordance  with  ihcir  own  judgment  w-itli  reference  to  all  matters  considered 
before  it. 

My  fellow-Members,  put  the  yoke  upon  you,  if  you  will.  Walk  under 
the  yoke,  "under  buck,"  as  the  expression  was  in  the  time  of  the  yoke 
td  ojten.  Now.  the  yoke  may  be  easy  and  the  burden  light,  but  I  want 
to  say  to  you  I  will  not  put  on  the  yoke;  I  will  not  assume  the  burden 
and  go  bcfi^re  my  constituents  and  say  that  1  am  in  favor  o-f  makeshift 
legislation;  that  I  am  in  favor  of  discharging  committees  of  ibis  House; 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  overriding  ihe  wishes  of  the  people;  thai  I  am  to 
be  a  mete  tobacco  sign,  to  be  moved  hither  and  thither,  a  mere  pawn 
upon  the  chessboard !  I  am  here  lo  represent  my  people.  Tbat  reso- 
luEion  permits  me  to  ivpresctit  them,  and  I  shall  vote  against  such 
resolutions  as  this,  and  I  ask  other  men  who  vtiU  have  to  go  before 
thdr  constituents  to  consider  well,  because  no  one  of  you  can  say.  as 
thej-  tried  to  say  when  Ihe  crime  of  1S73  was  committed,  "We  did  not 
know  anything  about  it."  You  all  know.  You  have  your  eyes  open. 
You  walk  intelligently  and  knowingly,  and  if  you  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion, remember  that  the  next  time  your  committee  does  not  see  tit  to  do 
what  some  people  want  you  to  do,  your  heads  will  be  laid  upon  the 
bJfjtk,  they  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  whole  legislation  for  90,000,000  of 
people  is  to  roll  around  three  men.  |.\ppbu3e  on  the  Democratic  side.] 
Three  men !  .And  I  say  here  and  now,  lo  the  House  and  the  country, 
the  do-nothing  Congress  has  been  here  long  enough.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  bright,  brainy,  forceful  character  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue.  I 
doubt  whether  we  would  have  done  anything  e.icrept  pass  a  few  appro- 
priation bills-,  but,  thank  God,  there  is  somewhere  in  this  country,  at 
the  other  end  of  Ihe  Avenue,  a  man  whose  ears  arc  (0  the  ground,  a  man 
whose  heart  is  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  he  is  insisting  upon 
legislation,  and  what  little  we  get  is  Ihrough  him.  It  is  tHirough  him 
and  his  special  messages  that  we  actomplish  anything  'n  the  first  session 
of  Ihe  Sixtieth  Congress  fur  the  benefit  of  the  90,000,000  of  people  that 
we  reprcserl  here  on  this  lloor.    [Applause,] 

Mr.  WtLLLurs.    How  much  time  have  I  remaSning,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  Speaker.     The  gentleman  has  twelve  minutes, 

Mr.  WaitAMS-  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York  whether 
he  expects  to  conclude  and  use  all  of  his  time  with  one  speech,  or  ex- 
pects lo  have  more  than  one  speech? 

Mr.  VreeLamo.  We  will  use  the  remainder  of  our  time  with  one 
speech. 

Mt.  Whliams.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  hitherto  evolved  out 
of  the  histoTy  of  the  human  race  quite  as  kaleidoscopic  as  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Some  time  ago  we  upon  this,  side  of  the  Chamber  were  in- 
fonrifti  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Payne],  the  majority 
floor  leader,  and  by  the  Speaker's  "Rules  Deputy,"  the  gentleman  from 
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Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dalzell],  and  by  the  other  member  of  that  coiffl^ 
mittce,  the  gentlcmaiii  from  New  York  |Mr.  yiicrmaDl  that  no  legisla- 
tion liaving  a  Democratic  initiative  would  be  so  much  as  considered  by 
the  majoriiy  of  this  House.  You  announced  lo  the  country  that  we 
were  legislatively  disbarred  and  that  (here  was  no  use  in  oui  burning 
our  lights  over  legislative  study. 

This  morning  one  of  the  same  gentlemen  comes  to  us  —  I  started  to 
say,  with  a  carefully  concocted  rule,  but  I  am  airaid  the  Speaker  has 
got  so  that  he  is  afraid  even  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  —  hut  with  a 
earefuily  concocted  motion  to  suspend  the  rules,  in  words  in  which,  I 
think,  I  find  the  fine  hand  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  not  only 
proposing  that  the  Democrits  shall  initiate  legislation,  but  undertak- 
ing to  designate  just  precisely  what  legislation  they  shall  initiate.  \A\>- 
plause  on  the  Democratic  sidc.|  And  it  is  done  upon  the  ground  that 
thut  legislation  bears  my  name.  He  does  nut  even  permit  this  side  tn 
amend  the  bill  H.  R.  16730  to  suit  itself  in  as  far  as  it  desires  to  amend 
it.  The  rule  does  not  even  permit  me  to  amend  it  in  so  far  as  I  desire 
to  amend  it,  ■especially  in  one  essential  part  of  it,  where  a  typewriter's 
carelessness  in  section  7  exists  in  the  bill  that  was  introduced  on  the 
yth  of  February,  lyoS. 

It  is  an  old  adage  "Beware  of  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts";  and  if  in 
the  old  time  men  were  to  beware  of  Greeks  bearing  gifts,  my  heaven! 
how  much  mure  ought  we  to  beware,  in  these  latter  days  of  improved 
ingenuity,  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvinia,  and  New  York  Republieans  bear- 
ing gifts.    [Laughter  and  applause  on  the  Democratic  side.) 

The  Banting  and  Currency  Committee  considered  a  bill,  and  they 
reported  the  bill  and  recommended  it  to  this  House.  I  am  op.pused  to 
it.  I  believe  everybody,  or  nearly  everybody,  on  this  side  is  opjiosed  to 
il,  but  there  is  a  chance,  at  any  rate  theoredcally  if  not  pt^ctically,  that 
it  would  receive  serious  consideration.  Indeed,  there  arc  tb>se  who 
believe  that  in  a  fair  light  with  the  Vreeland  bill  it  might  win.  There 
is  not  a  man  of  you  that  would  pnipnse  to  give  i  moment's  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  Williams  currency  btil.  It  is  a  Democratic  bill.  If 
it  was  the  best  bill  on  banking  and  currency  ever  introduced  in  the 
world,  there  is  not  one  of  you  that  would  dare  privately  to  express  an 
opinion  favorable  to  it  without  having  previously  seen  the  Speaker  and 
eKj>lained  why  you  were  going  to  do  it  and  received  his  permission  lo 
do  it.    (Laughter  and  applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

You  have  virtually  served  notice  on  us  that  we  are  disbarred  legisla- 
tively, and  then  you  select  a  biC  for  us  and  say,  "Play  to  the  gallery, 
you  Democrats,"  by  voting  Un:  or  against  it.  It  b  a  better  bill  than 
yours  and  we  are  for  it,  but  we  will  not  let  ynu  obscure  the  real  issue 
which  is  the  abominability  of  your  bill,  by  putting  ours  in  front-  You 
are  inviting  us  to  commit  a  tactical  error  offending  those  few  conscien- 
tious, honest,  conpartisan  Republicans  that  are  opjxised  to  this  infamy 
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of  the  Vreeland  bill  by  substituting  ourselves  in  point  of  consideration 
fn-r  them  and  their  views.  [Applause  an  the  Democratic  side.]  We 
decline  to  be  "deposited  in  that  cavity."  [Laughter  and  applause  on 
ike  DeiDuciatic  side.) 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  have  you  done?  You  are  going  lo  intro- 
duce a  bill  lo  reform  the  currency  that  goes  to  the  very  commert-iiil 
vitalizatioD  of  80,000,000  of  people,  and  you  are  going  to  give  four  hours 
of  debate!  Fi>ur  weeks  would  not  have  been  sufficient.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  JMr,  Vreeland]  says  we  will  oppose  his  bill  "be- 
cause it  is  a  Republican  bill."  Why,  bless  your  hearts,  we  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  opjHising  things  because  they  have  a  Republican  origin, 
and  yon  know  it.    [Derisive  laughter  on  the  Republican  side-] 

There  is  not  one  of  you  laughing  that  does  not  know  it,  and  you  know 
that  your  laugh  is  not  sincerej  but  hypocritical.  Upon  this  side  for  the 
last  three  years  there  has  no(  been  a  good  measure  recommended  by 
a  Republican  President  or  a  Republican  committee  —  good  in  our 
opinion,  I  mean,  of  course  — that  we  have  not  advocated  and  that  we 
have  not  helped  through.  It  has  been  our  boast  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
majdm  that  "the  duty  of  an  opposition  was  tn  oppose,"  but  that  the 
duty  of  the  opposition  is  to  oppose  wrong  things  and  advocate  right 
things,  no  matter  whence  they  come.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic 
side]  The  hbtory  of  the  parly  in  the  rale  bill,  the  historj-  of  the  party 
in  connecdon  with  the  anti-injunction  recommendations  of  the  President, 
the  history  of  the  party  in  connection  with  Ihc  employers'  liability  bill, 
all  prove  that  what  I  state  is  true,  and  proves  your  recently  attempted 
vaudeville  laugh  is  a  pretense  and  hypocrisy. 

Who  stands  for  this  Vreeland  bill?  Nolwdy  but  the  Republican 
machine  in  this  House,  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Roth- 
eimel,  telegraphed  aU  the  banks  within  his  district  and  got  answers 
this  niomlng  from  nineteen  of  them,  and  only  three  of  them  did  not 
reply,  advising  him  to  beat  the  Vreeland  bill.  They  regard  it  as  worse 
than  Dothing.  The  people  are  not  demanding  it;  the  business  men, 
iiiraeTS,  and  the  banks  are  not  demanding  it.  Nobody  is  demanding 
it.  Vou,  even,  that  Republican  machine  over  there,  are  not  demanding 
it  because  you  want  it.  You  are  demanding  it  merely  to  be  able  to  go 
before  the  people  and  say:  "We  passed  something  in  the  shape  of  an 
emergencj'-curreocy  bil[."  Vou  are  passing  it  simply  to  get  something 
iata  conference,  and  in  a  secret  conJerence  committee  to  hatch  pluto- 
cradc  mischief.  There  is  not  one  of  you  that  does  not  know  that  it  is 
an  abomination  and  a  miserable  makeshift.  It  ought  to  be  called  a  bill 
of  " aulhorizadoQ  for  clearance-house  associations  of  national  banks 
which  have  xiolated  the  law,"  or  a  "bill  of  indemnity  for  Secretaries  of 
theTrcasur>- who  have  Suspended  the  operation  of  the  law  in  behalf 
of  the  national  banks  and  clearance-house  associations."  [Applause 
the  Democratic  side.] 
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Conference  Repokt  on  the  Cdhrency  Bill  ' 

Mr.  VfiEELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  adopt 
the  conference  report  which  I  present. 

The  Speaker,  The  gentleman  from  New  York  moves  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  conference  report  which  he  presents. 

The  conference  report  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagTeeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  lo  the  Lijli  (H.  K.  21871)  to  amend  the  naiional 
banking  laws,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mead  and  dp  reconiniend  in  thtir  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows;  Strike  out  all  of  the  mat- 
ter inserted  by  said  Senate  amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  national  banking  associations,  each  having  an  unimpaired  capital 
and  a  surplus  of  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  not  less  than  ten  in  number,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  and  surplus  of  at  least  $5,000,000,  may  form  voluntary 
associations  to  be  de^gnated  as  national  currency  a&sodalions.  The  banks 
uniting  to  form  such  assodalton  sha.ll,  by  their  presidetils  or  vice-presidents, 
acting  und-cr  authority  frona  the  board  of  directors,  make  and  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  names  of  the  banks 
composing  the  association,  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the  assodation, 
and  the  name  of  the  association,  which  name  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Upon  the  fihng  of  such  certificate  the  associ- 
ated banks  therein  named  shall  become  a  body  corporate,  and  by  the  name  so 
designated  and  approved  may  sue  and  be  sued  and  eserdse  the  powers  of  a 
body  corporate  lor  the  purposes  herein^ll^r  jnenlioned ;  Protfuted,  That  not 
more  than  one  such  national  currency  association  shall  be  formed  in  any  dty: 
PrffLiinJ  further^  That  the  several  members  of  such  national  currency  assoda- 
tion  shall  be  taken,  as  nearly  as  conveniently  may  be,  from  a  tcrrilor>'  com- 
posed of  a  State  or  part  of  a  State,,  or  contiguous  parts  of  one  or  more  States: 
Anil  providat /urlhtr.  Thai  any  national  bank  in  such  dty  or  territory,  having 
the  quaJificarions  herdn  prescribed  for  membership  in  such  national  currency 
association,  shall,  upon  itsapplicationtoand  upon  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  be  sdtnitled  to  membership  in  a  national  currency  a^sodalion 
for  that  city  or  tcrritor)',  and  upon  such  admis&lon  shall  be  deemed  and  held  a 
part  of  the  h^Ay  corporate,  and  as  such  entitled  lo  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges and  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  an  original  member:  And  prm-idtd 
further.  That  each  national  currency  assodatjon  shall  be  composed  exclusively 
of  banks  not  members  of  any  other  national  currencj'  assodatjon, 

"The  dissolution,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  of  any  bank  in  such  assodadon  shall 
not  affect  the  corporate  enstence  of  the  assodalion  unless  there  shall  then  remain 
less  than  the  minimum  flumbef  of  ten  harik^-.  Pnn'idr.d,hi7Wtfer,  That  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  said  banks  T>elow  the  minimum  of  ten  -shall  no[  affect  the 
cxbtenccof  the  corporation  with  respect  to  llie  assertion  of  all  rights  in  favor  of 
or  against  such  assodalton.    The  alTairs  of  the  assodation  shall  be  managed  by 

a  board  consisting  of  one  representative  from  each  bank.    By-laws  for  the 

I 
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gQurnmenl  of  the  aasocialign  sliall  be  made  by  the  board,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  ihe  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury.  A  president,  vice-preside  til.  sco-eiary, 
treasurer,  and  an  executive  commictte  of  not  Ic&s  ihan  live  members  shall  be 
elected  by  the  board.  Th«  powers  of  such  board,  except  in  ihe  elcccion  of  ofli- 
cere  and  making  of  by-lawa,  may  be  exercised  thcoiigh  its  cjcecuiive  comiiiitiee- 
"  The  national  currency  association  herein  provided  for  shall  hai-e  and  exer- 
dw  any  and  all  powers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
najudy,  to  render  available,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  a  basis  for  additional  circulation  any  securities,  including 
commercial  paper,  held  by  a  national  banking  assadation,  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  such  additional  drctilalion,  any  bank  belonging  to  any  national 
currency  association,  having  circulating  notes  outstanding  secured  by  the 
deposit  of  bonds  of  the  United  Slates  to  an  amount  not  less  than  forty  per 
centum  o(  its  capital  stuck,  and  which  has  its  capital  unimpaired  and  a  surplus 
of  not  less  than  twenty  per  centum,  may  deposit  with  and  transfer  to  the 
asspdalion,  in  trust  for  the  United  States,  for  the  f>urpase  hereinafter  provided, 
such  of  the  securities  above  meniio!^ed  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  board  of 
the  assodation.  The  officers  of  the  association  may  thereuiwin,  in  behalf  of 
such  bank,  mate  application  to  the  Complrotler  of  the  Currency  for  an  issue 
of  additional  drculating  notes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  sevcniy-fiv-e  per 
ixntum  of  the  cash  value  of  the  securities  or  commercial  pa[Jcr  so  deposited. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  immeiiiately  transmit  such  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  such  recommendation  as  he  thinks  proper, 
and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  business  conditions  in 
the  locality  demand  additional  circulation,  and  tf  he  be  satisfied  vs'ilh  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  the  securities  proposed  and  that  a  hea  in  favor  of  the  United 
Scales  on  the  securities  so  deposited  and  on  the  assets  of  the  banks  composing 
the  association  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  ihe  protection  of  the  United  States, 
be  may  direct  an  issue  of  additional  circulafimg  notes  to  the  assodatioa,  on 
behalf  of  such  bank^  to  an  amount  in  his  discretion,  not,  however,  exceeding 
■wenty-five  per  centum  of  the  cash  value  of  the  securities  so  deposited :  Prit- 
nrfW,  That  upoa  the  deposit  of  any  of  the  State,  city,  town,  county,  or  other 
auoidpal  bonds,  of  a  character  described  in  section  3  of  this  act,  drculaljng 
notes  may  be  issued  to  the  extent  of  not  exceeding  ninety  per  centum  of  the 
market  value  of  sjch  bonds  so  deposited:  And  pnruidol  further.  That  no  na- 
tional banking  affiociation  shall  be  authori.zcd  in  any  event  to  issue  circulating 
notes  based  on  commercial  paper  in  excess  of  thirty  per  centum  of  its  unim- 
paired capital  and  surplus.  The  term  "commercial  japer"  shall  be  held  to 
imdnde  only  notes  representing  actual  commercial  iTansaclions,  which  when 
accepted  by  the  association  simll  bear  the  names  of  at  least  two  responsible 
IMiiies  and  have  oot  ejtceedJDg  four  months  to  run,  etc  [There  followed 
Bumerous  specific  regulations.] 

And  the  Senate  agree  lo  the  same. 

^Edward  B.  Vheeland, 
MaTtageri  en  ihe  part  ef  the  House.' TsEOVO^T.  E.  Bx^rton, 

(  John  W.  Weeks. 

I  Nelson  W.  Alueich, 
Moiutsers  en  th<  pari  cf  the  Senate.  I  W.  B.  Atusow, 
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The  Speaker.     Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  Pujo.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  Speaker.    A  second  b  ordered,  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  Pujo.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  in  the  interest  of 
the  orderiy  enactment  of  legislation,  that  we  be  allowed  an  hour  on  a 
side,  at  least,  of  debate,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  control  one 
half  of  the  time  and  the  ranking  Member  on  the  committee  on  this  side 
to  control  the  other  half  of  the  time.  It  is  known  to  all  Members  that 
the  bill  has  just  reached  the  desks  about  two  minutes  ago,  and  there  is  not 
a  Member,  not  even  the  conferees,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
themselves  familiar  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill ; 
and  I  ask  the  gentleman,  in  the  interest  of  orderly  legislation 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  want  to  make  a  parliamenbaiy  inquiry.  Does  this 
come  out  of  anybody's  time  ? 

The  Speaker.  No;  the  gentleman  made  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
somewhat  extended,  but  the  Chais  does  not  take  it  out  of  the  time  of 
either  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  entitled  to  twenty 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  entitled  to  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Pujo.  Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  this 
House  that  debate  on  the  conference  report  upon  What  is  known  as  the 
"national  currency"  legislation,  proposed  a  few  moments  ago,  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  allow  one  hour  for  each  side,  the  time  to  be  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  ranking  Member  on  this  side. 

The  Speaker.     Is  there  objection  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  shall  have  to  object,  for  the 
reason [Cries  of  "  No,  no ! "] 

The  Speaker,     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  Vreeland.     I  want  to  say  in  explanation  that  a  great  many 

gentlemen    have    told   me [Cries   of    "Regular  order!"  on   the 

Democratic  side]. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  is  in  regular  order.  The  gentleman 
has  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.    Are  you  taking  it  out  of  his  time? 

The  Speaker.    The  Chair  is  keeping  the  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  ask  an  extension  to  half  an 
hour? 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  asks  unanimous 
consent  for  an  extension  of  the  time  to  thirty  minutes  on  a  side  instead 
of  twenty  minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  Vreeland.    I  consent  to  that. 

The  Speaker.  The  Chair  hears  no  objection.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  entitled  to  thirty  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
is  entitled  to  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Pujo.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  the  Chair  to  inform  me  when  I 
have  used  three  minutes. 
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This  is  a  composite  bill.  It  incorporates  the  Aldrich  bill  and  the 
Vreeland  bill,  and  as  presented  is  a  composite  measure  here.  It  au- 
thorizes the  issuance  of  five  hundred  millions  of  nur  circulating  cur- 
rency, should  the  bill  be  passed,  to  be  based  upon  United  Slates  bonds, 
State  bonds,  county  bonds,  municipal  bonds,  all  with  a  taxing  power 
behind  them.  So  far  those  are  the  main  features  of  the  Aldrich  bill. 
Each  political  autonomy  is  vested  with  the  power  to  levy  a.  tax  to  pro- 
tect the  not'CS  should  the  issuing  bank  fail  to  retire  it  when  presented 
and  the  bonds  deposited  as  security  fail  to  realize  a  sufficient  sum  when 
dUpuscd  of.  The  other  features  of  the  bill  are  novel,  and  I  am  surprised 
ana  amazed  to  witness  their  adoption  for  the  iirst  time  by  the  Republican 
party  —  an  asset  currency  pure  and  simple,  a  subtreasury  scheme 
practically. 

I  call  attention  to  the  language  on  page  4  of  Ihe  bill.  When  uniting 
ban^  with  a  minimum  cipllal  of  $5,000,000  form  an  association,  they 
can  have  money  issued  by  dispositing  certain  securitiiis  with  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  Slates,  Now,  what  is  the  character  and  what  is  the 
class  of  securities  required  to  be  deposited  ?    I  read,  beginning  on  page  3 : 

The  nationd  currency  associadon  herein  provided  for  shall  have  and  exercise 
any  and  all  rwwers  necessarj'  to  carry  oul  ihc  purposes  of  ihc  section,  namely,  to 
reader  avaifable.  under  the  direction  and  control  of  ihc  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  a  basis  for  additional  circulation,  any  secarilics,  tacluding  commercial 
paper,  held  by  a  national  banking  association. 

A  warehouse  receipt  issued  for  any  agricultural  product,  an  elevator 
ript  for  wheat,  for  com,  for  oats,  held  by  a  bank  can  be  used  for 

_  }sit  with  this  association,  and  in  turn  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  the  basis  for  circulation. 

(Her*  the  hammer  fell.] 

1  will  use  two  minutes  more  of  my  time.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  nineti.'-clay  draft  of  a  merchant  in  Kansas  City  who  would  ship 
hay  to  New  Vork,  or  a  ninety-day  draft  of  a  merchant  in  Kansas  City 
who  would  ship  a  carload  of  mules  to  Louisiana,  drawn  by  him,  ac- 
cepted by  the  buyer,  and  discounted  al  the  bank,  becomes  commercial 
pop«r,  with  two  names  on  it,  2  legjvl  subsisting  basis  for  this  currency, 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Republican  party,  being  a  sound-money 
party  (purely  in  a  PickwHckian  sense),  for  advocating  a  scheme  like  this. 
Endenlly  the  polilital  emergency  must  be  great,  otherwise  they  would 
not  in  a  moment,  without  giving  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  measure, 
try  to  force  such  a  currency  upon  the  .American  people, 

Mr.  Vit£Et.AN-r).  I  regret  that  I  fell  obliged  to  object  to  an  extension 
oj  time  for  debate  upon  this  bill,  but  quite  a  number  of  gendemen  on 
this  side  who  wish  to  get  away  on  afternoon  trains  have  informed  me 
that  if  the  extension  is  granted  they  will  be  unable  to  remain  until  a  vote 
is  titen. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  which  I  have  made  to  agree  to  the  conference 
report  means  that  the  Republican  conferees  on  the  part  of  this  Repub- 
lican House  and  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  Senate  have 
agreed  upon  a  financial  bill,  have  brought  it  in  here  with  a  unanimous 
report,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  this  Republican  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  the  Republican  party  has  not  ceased  to 
be  a  great  constructive  party.  We  believe  that  it  is  still  the  great  busi- 
ness party  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  this  conference  report  now 
before  us  is  evidence  that  the  Republican  party  is  still  a  great  cohesive 
body,  with  power  to  get  together  and  place  upon  the  statute  books  legis- 
lation which  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  disaster  as  b^el  the 
American  people  last  October, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concessions  that  have  been  made  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  the  preparation  of  this  conference  report  are  honorable 
concessions,  such  as  might  properly  be  made.  The  financial  bill  which 
we  have  brought  in  here  today  is  the  bill  passed  by  this  House  with 
amendments  to  which  the  House  conferees  have  consented.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  good  bill  and  one  which  this  House  may  place  upon  the 
statute  books,  satisfied  that  it  will  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
enacted.  The  bill  which  we  have  brought  in  here  with  amendments 
is  substantially  the  House  bill  in  all  Its  essential  features  that  was  adopted 
by  the  Republican  conference,  drawn  by  a  committee  appointed  by  that 
conference,  and  passed  through  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Amendments  to  the   House   Bill 

I  desire,  first,  to  refer  to  the  amendments  which  have  been  made  to 
the  House  bill.  We  have  added  to  our  bill  a  portion  of  the  Senate  bill. 
I  suppose  the  minority  upon  this  floor  will  ring  all  the  changes  and  use 
their  keenest  sarcasm  and  invective  in  charging  that  we  have  adopted 
the  Aldrich  bill.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  leader  of  the  minority 
may  run  his  dagger  through  the  cloak  of  the  Aldrich  bill  he  will  find 
that  the  body  has  been  removed  from  the  inside  of  it.  What  were  the 
objections  to  the  Aldrich  bill?  What  were  the  criticisms  made  upon 
this  side  of  the  Chamber  or  by  Republican  Members  of  this  House  when 
the  Aldrich  bill  came  over  from  the  Senate?  We  all  understand  the 
objections  which  were  made  to  section  8  of  that  bill,  changing  the  law 
applying  to  the  reserves  of  banks,  and  section  ii,  with  its  restrictions 
upon  the  directorate  and  officers  of  banks.  There  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  these  provisions  might  be  changed  so  that  they  would  be  use- 
ful as  a  part  of  our  banking  laws.  But  it  was  thought  that  they  might 
better  be  left  to  be  considered  by  the  commission  provided  in  this  bill. 
But  there  was  further  objection  to  the  Senate  bill  as  it  came  to  the 
House  by  many  upon  this  side  of  the  Chamber,    What  is  the  purpose 
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of  this  law?  It  is  to  provide  a  great  reservoir  of  currency,  to  be  drawn 
upon  only  in  case  of  need.  It  is  not  intended  to  provide  for  ihe  ordinary 
needs  of  business.  It  is  to  provide  against  a  currency  famine  such  as 
we  bad  last  OL-lober,  It  is  to  give  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  iJie  bankers 
of  the  country  and  to  the  depositors  of  the  banks.  It  h  to  assure  them 
against  fright  and  panic  which,  for  some  unexpected  reason,  may  talte 
possession  of  the  p^cple.  It  is  to  provide  that  £500.000,000  shall  be 
printed  and  ready  for  use,  held  as  a  reserve,  to  come  out  only  with  the 
consent  of  Ihe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  upon  his  certificate  that 
it  is  needed. 

Mr.  McHenhv,  The  House  of  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  supposed 
to  be  both  a  deliberative  and  a  lepresentative  body,  but  in  this  action 
whii;h  you  now  profKise  the  people  arc  tn  Icam  that  this  legislative  body 
is  governed  not  by  deliberadon,  but  by  party  passion ;  conlrolled  not  by 
the  people,  but  by  one  man.  You  can  pass  this  iniquitous  Ineafure  if 
you  choose,  because  you  have  the  power;  but  there  is  one  thin^  you  can 
001  do  —  you  can  not  compel  the  people  to  accept  the  provisions  of  a 
law  which  they  do  not  approve. 

For  six  long,  tedious  months  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
bave  given  faithful  study  and  considera.tinn  to  this  vitally  important 
quKtion.  The  committee  was  unanimous  in  a  desire  to  frame  a  non- 
partisan measure  which  would  work  to  the  good  nf  alll  the  people  and 
not  for  the  special  interest  of  a  favored  few.  There  were  some  basic 
principles  upon  which  we  disagreed,  but  the  disagreement  was  an  honest 
and  nonpolitical  one.  But  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Vree- 
land,  who  seems  to  have  become  the  spokesman  for  the  Republican 
managers  in  the  House,  appeared  before  our  committee  at  the  public 
hearings,  literally  whipping  the  Republican  members  into  line,  injecting 
a  discordant  partisan  element  in  our  deliberation.  We  have  been 
frankly  told  that  a  panic  was  on  and  another  one  coming,  and  that  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  election  of  a  Republican  President, 
that  some  sort  of  financial  legislation  be  placed  up<m  the  statute  books. 
No  matter  what,  only  so  it  was  something.  We  accept  the  challengCj 
Mr.  Speaker.  But  while  we  of  the  minority  are  tighling  with  every 
ounce  of  strength  we  have  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this  bill,  we  feel  that 
it  is  a  hopeless  nghl;  that  Ihe  orders  from  Wall  street  and  Republican 
party  bosses  are  more  powerful  in  this  Congress  than  the  appeals  or  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

I  am  arsious.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  proper  currency  legislation  shall  be 
enacted,  hut  T  am  not  willing  that  the  people  .shall  he  fooled  and  that 
the  sftvereign  right  nf  the  Government  to  issue  money  shall  be  taken 
(mm  it  and  delegated  to  Wall  slrcet  Kamblers.  Rather  than  have  a  bill 
oj  ihi^i  kind,  it  would  be  infinitely  belter  for  ibe  country  to  have  no  legis- 
btion  at  all  at  this  session. 
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Under  the  rule  by  which  thb  bilJ  is  brought  up  for  action  practically 
all  debate  is  shut  off  and  qo  amendments  permitted.  If  you  will  give 
us  two  days'  debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  can  probably  be  so  amended 
lha.1  it  will  be  a  workable  measure  and  fair  to  all  parts  of  the  country  alike 
and  to  all  people,  but  this  is  not  a  part  of  your  plan  —  (he  Wall  street 
plan  demands  that  the  bill  shall  go  through  just  as  it  was,  without  any 
changes.  It  has  just  come  fmni  the  conference  report  and  we  are  to 
vote  on  it  immediately,  and  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  nine  out  of 
ten  Membera  of  the  House  have  not  had  time  to  read  the  bill  —  do  not 
know  what  they  are  voting  upon,  and  are  simjjly  obeying  the  order  of 
the  party  —  Wall  street  bosses.  Why  this  haste*  1/  the  measure  is  an 
honest  one,  it  will  bear  the  light  of  investigation  and  intelligent  discus- 
sion. Is  it  the  part  of  a  deliberative  body  to  rush  a  conference  report 
here  and  demand  that  we  shall  speak  and  vote  aganist  the  measure 
without  even  having  had  time  to  read  the  bill?  ft  is  now  just  twelve 
minutes  since  the  printed  conference  report  has  been  delivered,  and  with- 
out any  study  ot  preparation  whatever  we  are  called  upon  to  register 
our  protest  against  the  bill.  This  represents  the  most  important  legis- 
lation that  Congresii  has  had  before  it  since  the  civil  war.  To  now  vote 
upon  it,  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  bill  and  wilhowt  any  privjleijc  to 
amend,  do  you  suppose,  sir,  that  the  American  people  can  view  qui 
action  with  favor? 

If  you  will  give  us  reasonable  time  for  debate,  I  have  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  individual  Members  of 
the  House  to  believe  that  the  bill  will  either  be  honestly  amended  or 
killed  oulright,  which,  for  the  country's  .sake  and  for  the  Republican 
party's  sake,  too,  would  be  the  better  plan. 

The  bill  provides  that  ten  banks  with  a  total  capitalization  of 
$S,ooo,ooQ  may  go  together  and  form  themselves  inio  a  so-called  "clear- 
ance-house association."  with  the  power  delegated  to  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  i&sue  currency  to  the  extent  of  $500,000,000.  At  the  presenl 
time,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  currency  nf  our  country  is  on  what  is  termed  a  gold 
and  United  Stales  bond  basis.  Thai  is,  every  dollar  of  currency  except 
our  present  outstanding  national- bank  nates  is  guafalitiecd  by  iht  actual 
gold  or  silver  coin  in  the  United  States  Treasury  and  Es  redeemable  in 
gold  or  silver  on  demand.  In  the  establishment  of  the  national  banking 
system,  it  was  agreed  that  a  national  bank  could,  to  the  extent  of  its 
capital,  issue  money  against  the  United  States  bonds.  The  United 
States  Government,  through  this  medium;  merely  divides  up  the  bonds, 
which  represent  the  people's  obligation,  into  small  denominations  in 
order  that  they  may  be  used  in  circulation  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade. 
So  successful  has  been  the  practical  working  of  this  plan  that  to-day  no 
man  thinks  of  looking  at  a.  note  to  see  whether  it  is  a  national-bank  not«, 
a  United  States  Treasury  note,  a  gold  certificate,  or  a  silver  cerliiicate. 
The  people  have  absolute  confidence  in  their  currency  at  the  present 
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time.  U  anything  is  needed,  it  is  a  bill  which  will  unify  our  currency 
system  and  nol  make  it  more  diverse,  as  ihls  does.  As  I  have  already 
told  yaii  in  my  pruvious  address,  the  country  is  now  suffering  more  from 
lack,  of  conHdence  than  lack  of  money,  and  that  any  legislative  action 
upon  this  question  should  be  with  the  idea  of  restoring  conlidence,  not 
of  creating  further  doubt  nr  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  the 
character  or  value  of  the  money  which  they  are  to  receive  in  exchange 
ior  the  sale  of  their  labor  or  the  products  of  their  labor.  This  bil!  is  the 
entering  wedge  for  a  radical  and  violent  change  in  the  currency  of  our 
country.  It  means  the  retirement  of  the  present  United  States  bond- 
setured  note  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done  under  the  law,  and  lo  replace 
the  national  bond  security  with  whalever  railroad  or  other  bonds  or  notes 
which  a  bank  issuing  currency  may  have. 

I  will  not  go  inio  the  economic  side  of  this  question  or  burden  you  with 
statistics,  but  will  discuss  the  practical  workings  of  the  bill  and  prove  to 
your  satisfaction,  if  you  are  open  to  conviction,  that  the  bill  is  imprac- 
tical; that  its  use  will  be  confined  entirely  lo  Wall  street  banks;  that 
It  will  not  stop  panics,  but.  on  the  contrary,  will  precipitate  them;  that 
it  will  absolutely  insure  the  monopoly  of  the  people's  money  by  predatory 
interests.  In  brief,  sir,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  it  is  a  Wall  street  measure 
pure  and  simple;  that  it  is  a  measure  against  the  honest  business  in- 
terests and  producers  of  all  classes,  and  to  enact  it  into  a  law  will  be  a 
crime  against  the  people  which  they  will  resent  at  the  polls  in  November. 
[Applause.] 

Brief  Somuary  op  the  Bill 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  the  Record  by  offering  the  entire  bill,  but  will 
briefly  outline  its  essential  features. 

Fir^t.  It  provides  for  an  ass<.iciation  of  not  less  than  ten  banks,  with  a 
total  capitalization  of  not  less  than  $5,000,000  for  ihe  puqiose  of  issuing 
mtiney.  Each  bank  in  said  association  to  have  one  vote,  and  to  choose  a 
btxird  of  five  managers,  of  which  three  shall  constitute  a  quorum  (or  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Second.    It  provides  that  the  total  issue  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000. 

Third.  That  the  issue  shall  be  based  upon  national.  State,  county,  or 
nmnicipal  bonds,  railroad  slock,  or  bonds  and  notes  or  any  security 
which  a  bark  may  o;vn  or  hold  as  collateral. 

Fourth.  It  provides  that  the  rate  of  lax  on  said  circulation  shall  be  5 
percent  per  annum  for  the  first  month  and  1  percent  per  annum  for  each 
additional  month  until  a  maximum  tax  of  10  per  cent  is  reached. 

Fifth.  It  provides  an  interest  rate  of  i  per  cent  per  annum  on  Gov- 
emmoit  deposits  — perhaps. 

The  Wall  street  interests  have  become  alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  the 
people  io  their  demand  for  banking  and  currency  reform.     Realizing 
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that  all  such  demands  are  eventually  enacted  into  taw,  they  have  de- 
cided, while  they  have  the  power,  to  fool  the  people  under  threat  of  an- 
other panic,  and  enact  a  law  which  wilt  continue  their  present  control  of 
the  currency  of  the  country.  That  is,  if  a  supplemental  issue  of  currency 
is  to  be  authorized,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  control  of 
the  large  banking  syndicates,  so  the  underlying  principles  of  this  forced 
measure  may  be  found  in  two  definite  objects. 

First,  to  enable  them  to  control  and  r^ulate  panics  at  will  and  to  stop 
panics  when  it  siuts  their  purposes  to  have  them  stopped. 

Second,  to  provide  a  permanent  fund  for  the  Wall  street  gambler's 
use. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  were  never  so  highly  honored  in 
all  your  life  as  you  have  been  to-day.  This  bill  ought  to  be  entitled  the 
"  Cannon- Aldrich  political  emergency  bill."  [Applause  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.]  Your  influence  over  this  House  was  never  so  vastly  shown 
as  to-day.  But  the  other  day  the  House  said,  "the  Aldrich  bill  is  alto- 
gether wicked,"  and  it  would  have  none  of  it.  It  was  not  good  enough 
for  the  House.  But  the  other  day  the  Republican  Senate  said  that  the 
Vrecland  bill  was  altogether  iniquitous  and  destructive  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  it  would  have  none  of  it.  Nobody  so  poor  in 
the  House  as  to  do  reverence  to  the  Aldrich  bill ;  nobody  so  poor  in  the 
Senate  as  to  do  reverence  to  the  Vreeland  bill.  But  to-day  the  great  dis- 
covery —  two  iniquities  compose  a  perfect  good.  Neither  bill  was  good 
enough  for  either  House,  but  to-day  both  bills  combined  are  good  enough 
for  both  Houses.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  Why,  this  comes 
in  response  to  the  sincere  prayer  of  the  Speaker,  because  he  does  pray. 
[Laughter.]  It  has  not  been  long  since  his  prayer  began  to  bear  this  re- 
frain: "Anything,  O  God,  anything;  it  makes  no  difference  what,  even 
if  it  be  really  nothing,  just  so  that  I  can  call  it  something ;  anything  be- 
fore the  House  adjourns."    [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.) 

"  It  will  not  do  for  the  Republican  party  to  go  to  the  country  with  ab- 
solutely nothing.  It  must  have  something  that  can  be  called  something 
by  somebody  somewhere."  And  in  response  to  that  prayer,  directed  not 
to  the  Almighty,  but  to  the  menibers  of  the  House  here  present,  and  with 
the  conference  report  on  public  buildings  held  back,  those  who  were 
lions  to  thwart  the  pathway  of  the  Aldrich  bill  are  now  lambs.  I  find  on 
page  6635  of  the  Congressional  Record  these  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton]  referring  to  the  Aldrich  bill: 

If  it  passes  this  House,  it  will  be  without  my  vote  and  without  my  support. 

Now  you  bring  back  the  Aldrich  bill.    [Applause  on  Democratic  side.] 

I  said  the  other  day,  because  sometimes  I  am  accidentally  a  prophet, 

that  "nobody  here  wanted  the  miserable  makeshift  that  passed  the 

House,  but  that  you  merely  wanted  to  get  into  conference  so  that  you 
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could  go  back  with  the  Aldrich  bill,"  and  that  was  the  reply  that  was  re- 
ceived from  that  side  of  the  House,  as  worded  by  t)ie  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  genlleman  from  New  York  fMr.  Coctran]  says  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  -emergency  currency.  The  genileman  is  mistaken. 
Emergency  Republican  currency  5s  absolutely  necessary  to  Republican 
potitica!  emerg-encies,  and  necessary  right  now.  [Loud  applause  on 
Democratic  side.) 

The  Speaker.    The  time  uf  the  gendeman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  other  side  used  up  ail  of  its 
time? 

The  Speaker.    Yes. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  jneld  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton] 
the  remalmng  time  on  this  side.    [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr.  Bi'KTON  ol  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  incompetency  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  rule  this  people  was  never  more  empbatically  displayed 
than  by  their  course  on  this  currency  legislation.  [Applause  -on  the  Re- 
publican side.)  Last  autumn  there  was  a  frightful  panic.  The  mightiest 
financial  institutions  tottered  as  if  they  Would  fall,  the  wheels  of  commerce 
and  industry  were  clogged,  hundreds  uf  thousands  were  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Men  who  had  walked  mth  head  erect  and  proud  were 
compelled  to  beg  in  the  streets  U*t  bread,  and  much  of  the  cause  of  this 
distressful  conditiun  was  the  rigidity  and  insufficiency  of  our  currency 
system. 

The  Republicans  of  this  House  came  here  determined,  in  spite  of  bar- 
ren theories,  in  spite  of  seltish  interests,  and  against  the  solid  opposition. 
of  the  Democratic  party,  to  do  something  for  this  country,  so  that  such  a 
calamity  might  not  occur  again.     [Applause  on  the  Rei>ublican  side.] 

If  you  gentlemen  had  been  in  power  and  had  gone  home,  having  done 
nothing,  you  might  better  have  called  on  the  rocks  and  the  hills  to  fall  on 
you  because  of  your  inability  to  take  care  of  this  mo.st  urgent  problem. 
And  yet  you  fill  the  air  with  cries  that  this  measure  is  prompted  only  by  a 
political  emergency,  that  it  is  partisan.  Gentlemen,  if  there  h  any  ques- 
tion which  should  be  approached  dispassionately,  if  there  is  any  question 
wherein  we  should  seek  to  grasp  the  real  situation  and  solve  it  it  is  this. 
which  relates  to  the  money  supply  of  the  country. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cockran]  wants  to  know  what  is 
an  emergency.  If  he  had  been  in  New  York,  or  even  in  any  small  manu- 
(atluring  town  last  October  or  Novemlwr^  he  would  have  gotten  a  lesson 
as  to  what  is  an  emergency  that  would  have  sunk  deep,  and  which  he 
bever  would  have  fofgotlen. 

You  say  we  have  a  composite  bill,  made  up  of  the  Aldrich  and  the 
Vieeland  provisions.  The  Aldrich  measure,  with  its  iniquities,  you  say 
b  brought  in  here.  Why  is  it,  gentlemen,  thnt  you  have  rtot  said  ojie 
woid  about  tiiis  fact,  that  the  basic  principle  of  your  bill  —  the  Williams 
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bill  —  was  identical  ivith  that  of  the  Aldrich  bill  —  the  issuance  of  cur- 
rency based  upon  munidpal  or  public  bonds?  [Applause  on  (he  Repub- 
licar  side.]  Not  only  did  you  make  municipal  and  State  Iwrnds  the  basis 
for  currency,  but  you  would  hav^e  allowed  them  to  constitute  half  of  your 
rcserv-es.  You  out-AJdriched  Aldrich  in  your  bill.  [Applause  on  the 
Republican  side.| 

I  trust  we  will  not  hear  from  you  in  this  next  campaign  about  the  Al- 
drii-h  bill  unless  you  explain  that  fact.  Why,  it  Irwks  as  If  Senator  .Al- 
drich had  imitated  you  in  drawing  his  measure.    [ J-augli Icr.) 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  quoted  at  length  some  remarks 
of  mine.  I  want  to  congratulate  hini,  or  gentlemen  on  either  side,  who 
read  my  remarks;  it  is  an  evidence  they  are  very  thorough  students  and 
that  Ihey  will  be  thoroughly  posted.  He  quoted  a  statement  oi  mine 
that  I  would  not  vote  for  the  Aldrich  bill.  I  have  not,  and  am  not  going 
to  [derisive  cries  on  the  Democratic  side|,  because  that  bill  gave  the  right 
to  issue  emergency  currency  exflusjvely  to  banks  which  had  State,  county, 
and  municipal  bonds.  I  do  not  believe  in  that  on  principle.  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  ought  to  compel  banks  to  carry  a  stock  of  bonds  as  a 
requisite  for  the  issuance  of  currency. 

But  this  bill  throws  open  to  any  national  bank  of  the  country  the  op- 
portunity to  become  a  member  of  an  association  of  banks,  each  <jf  which 
may  issue  currency  upon  its  resources  —  that  is,  upon  commercial  paper 
or  securities  approved  by  the  association. 

There  mu-st  be  at  least  ten  banks  associated,  having  a  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  not  less  than  $5,000,000.  But  if  any  single  banking  association 
having  public  bonds  wishes  to  issue  currency  under  the  method  embodied 
in  the  Aldrich  bill,  it  may  do  so. 

On  this  side  we  have  had  the  courage  to  bring  forward  a  measure  for 
the  relief  of  the  country  and  to  meet  the  fear  of  panic  and  distress;  on 
the  other  side  yOu  have  fled  from  your  own  measure,  [Laughter  on  the 
Republican  side.[  .\nd  now  you  accuse  others  because  they  Introduce  a 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  existing  situation,  containing  a  prin- 
ciple to  which  even  you  can  not  make  objection. 


FROM  THE  SENATE  DEBATE  ON  THE  CURRENCY  BILL' 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Consider  for  one  moment  the  proceedings  which 
have  led  up  to  this  present  situation  !  Here  we  have  thrust  in  upon  the 
closing  hours  of  this  session  legislation,  the  most  far-reaching  In  its  con- 
sequences to  the  American  people  of  any  which  Congr-ess  has  considered 
for  many  years.  It  has  been  held  in  conference  for  many  weeks,  while 
the  session  has  been  pcnnitled  to  drag  along.  Appropriation  bills  have 
been  gotten  out  of  the  way.    Bills  which  found  favor  with  those  who  con- 

'   Congr.  Record,  M47  39,  igsS.      See  other  pazti  oF  this  debate,  iiijira,  p.  156  ^ffj. 
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tml  have  been  allowed  to  pass.    For  days  and  days  we  have  been  held 

heK  in  idleness,  while  many  urgent  public  measures  have  been  denied 
cwnsideradon.  Efforts  have  been  made  from  day  tt>  day  lo  take  up  im- 
portant public  measures  only  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  leaders 
who  control  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  Day  after  day  has  been 
wojsted  in  filibustering,  demanding  the  reading  nf  the  Journal,  at  length 
making  dilatory  motions,  interposing  bills  of  private  and  local  interest, 
and  all  of  the  many  ways  known  to  those  who  seek  to  delay  legislation 
have  been  practiced  by  those  who  assume  here  to  direct  and  control  in 
l^isJation.  Members  of  both  Houses  have  grown  restive  and  eager  to 
return  to  their  homes,  and  still  this  currency  legislation  was  htld  in  con- 
ference. From  time  to  time  we  have  been  told  that  there  would  be  no 
■eolation  upon  this  subject ;  that  no  conference  report  would  be  made. 
One  other  measure,  the  public  building  hill,  has  likewise  been  held  hark. 
Finally,  when  the  decks  are  all  cleared,  to  the  surj-irise  of  e\'erybody,  the 
conference  report  is  brought  forward  in  its  presetit  form,  forced  through 
one  branch  of  Congress  with  thirty  minutes  debate  on  aside,  and  brought 
into  the  Senate,  subject  to  no  possible  change  under  the  rules,  lo  be  swal- 
lowed or  rejected  whole.  And.  yet,  this  is  culled  the  "greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world!" 

Is  this  fair  legisladve  procedure?  Is  it  just  to  the  American  people? 
If  it  were  a  good  measure  in  the  public  interest,  would  it  have  been  nec- 
essary lo  take  this  course  to  pass  It?  Why  have  the  very  best  provisions 
been  stricken  out?  Why  has  the  amendment  strengthening  and  profecf- 
ing  the  bank  reser\-cs  been  dropped  ?  Why  has  the  penally  clause  In  pre- 
vent reckless  inflation  and  contraction  been  omitted?  Why  was  the  sec- 
tion to  prevent  the  investment  of  bank  funds  in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
other  corporations  promoted  and  contn>Iled  by  bank  directors  suppres-scd  ? 
Why  is  it  made  possible  for  a  banking  association  to  use  boads  as  a  basis 
for  currency  issue  without  respect  to  their  par  value  ?  Why  is  the  rail- 
road bond  prQ^■ision  again  thrust  in  under  different  phntseology  ?  And, 
sir,  why  is  all  this  done  at  a  Lime  and  in  a  form  that  admits  of  neither 
ddiberaleconsidcratioik  nor  amendment  to  meet  these  wrongful  changes? 

Mr.  President.  1  can  not  expect,  single-handed  and  alone,  to  defeat 
this  measure,  whatever  its  character.  If  it  were  possible,  I  should  be 
fully  warranted  in  obstructing  its  passage  in  any  parliamentary  way  to 
secure  its  everlasting  defeat.  I  can  not  hope  to  do  this  atone.  But,  sir, 
I  can  and  do  hope—  if  the  proposition  which  I  shall  hereafter  submit 
is  rejected  —  to  so  husband  my  resources  as  to  hold  (his  measure  up  to 
public  view  long  enough  to  arouse  the  country  and  bring  public  opinion 
to  my  support.  This;  course  is  open  to  me  under  the  rules,  and  this 
coarse  I  shall,  in  the  discharge  of  what  1  believe  to  be  a  public  service, 
pursue  to  the  limit  of  my  impaired  physical  strength. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  for  the  most  part  confined  myself  to  a  discussion 
of  the  one  phrase  to  which  I  sought  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
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Finance  Committee  and  of  the  Senate  at  the  very  outset  of  my  remaits. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  questioned  him  with  the  hope  and  ejcpectation  of 
being  able  to  arrive  at  an  early  understanding  of  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  this  bill  as  interpreted  by  him  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  railroad  securi- 
des.  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  statements  made  by  the  Senator, 
as  found  in  the  Record,  upon  this  question  just  what  his  views  were  with 
respect  to  railroad  bonds  and  their  relation  to  this  proposed  legislation. 

But  I  felt  that  as  a  foundation  and  preliminary  to  a  proposition  which 
I  had  to  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  wanted  right  in  the 
Record  of  this  day  a  definition  of  that  particular  phrase.  I  was  unfortu- 
nate, perhaps.  I  am  not  able  now  to  say  why,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  it  and  was  forced  to  go  to  the  Congressional  Record  to  obtain  the 
best  definition  that  I  could  from  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  am  awfully  sony,  Mr.  President,  to  be  obliged  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  quorum  present. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Bacon  in  the  chair).  The  suggestion 
being  made  that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  the  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 
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THE  PROCEDURE  OF  ORGANIZING  THE  HOUSE ' 

(An  account  of  the  formalities  involved  m  the  organizaiion  of  the  House  of 
Repreaeiiialives  h  given  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Rftord.  It  will  be 
noted  tha.t  thir  ckrk  of  the  preceding  Congr-cssmiikL-s  out  the  rollof  tnembership, 
a  function  which  at  times  might  become  uf  great  importance.  Tht-  candiduies 
ior  the  speakership  and  tor  other  offices  are,  of  course,  determined  by  [jarty 
caucuses  preceding  the  session  of  the  House,  so  that  the  eiection  is  merely 
formal.  The  rules  of  ihe  preceding  Congress  are  ordinarily  adopted  without 
much  objection.  The  last  genera!  revision  took  pla.ce  in  1S90.  Should  any 
member  attack  ihe  rules,  this  continuity  of  their  enforcement  is  always  in- 
.sisted  u[>oti.  Eifectual  oppoaitiun  to  the  system  q{  rules  at  this  time  would  be 
possible  only  if »  speaker  had  been  elected  who  was  iji  favor  of  such  a  change, 
because  otherwise  his  entire  inBuence  would  be  eserled  agaiTist  such  a  change. 
At  this  lime  the  tniirc  committee  organization  is  as  yet  polenlial  ia  the  Speaker's 
mind,  and  he  can  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the  members  of  the  House 
thtougli  appi>intments  to  important  positionis.  See  in  this  connection  Wilson, 
Congressional  Government,  and  Reinach,  American  Legislatures,  chap.  2.  It 
will  lie  uoted  that  on  ihis  occasion,  even  before  the  rules  hail  been  adopted,  only 
(rtic  man  was  recognized, —  the  mover  of  the  resoEution,—  and  thai  all  other 
speakers  were  oblig'ed  to  get  their  recognition  through  him ;  also  that  Le  moved 
tbe  previous  question  beiore  UnaJiy  yielding  the  Soor.j 

This  day,  in  compliance  with  ihe  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Members-elect  of  ihe  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress 
QssemMeiJ  in  their  Hall  and  were  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Alexander 
MtUowell.  the  Clerk  <jf  ihe  last  House. 

The  CctRK,    Prayer  will  be  offered  hy  the  Chaplain  of  the  last  House. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the:  Rev.  Henry  N.  Coudtn,  D.D.,  Chaplain 
of  the  last  House. 

The  Clerk,  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  by  States  to  ascertain  if  a 
quorum  of  the  .Sixtieth  Congress  is  pcesenl. 

The  roll,  as  made  by  the  Clerk,  was  then  called,  when  the  following 
tnembcts  answered  present; 

[Here  follows  s  list  of  tke  members.] 

'  Cmir.  Retard,  Dec,  1,  1907. 
a»3 
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The  Clerk.  Three  hundred  and  sutty-nine  Members  have  answered 
to  their  names ;  a  quorum  is  present.  We  are  now  ready  for  Dominations 
for  Speaker. 

EiEcnoN  OF  Speaker 

Mr.  Hepburn.  Mr.  Clerk,  I  am  directed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Republican  Members  of  this  House  to  present  the  Hon.  Joseph  G. 
Cannon,  a  Representative-elect  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  their 
candidate  for  Speaker  of  this  Sbrtieth  Congress.  [Loud  and  long- 
continued  applause  on  the  Republican  side.) 

Mr.  Clayton.  Mr.  Clerk,  I  nominate  for  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  Hon. 
John  Sharp  Williams,  a  Representative-elect  from  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi.   [Loud  and  long-continued  applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

The  Clerk.  Are  there  any  other  nominations?  If  not,  the  nomina- 
tions are  closed.  The  following  tellers  will  please  take  their  places  at  the 
desk :  Mr.  HeQin  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Rucker  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Wheeler 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Murdock  of  Kansas. 

[The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were  —  for  Mr.  Cannon,  ao? 
votes;  for  Mr.  Williams,  159  votes;  not  voting,  24.] 

Mr.  Cannon,  having  received  a  majority  of  aU  the  votes  cast,  is  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress.  [Applause.]  The  Clerk  will  appoint 
Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Sulloway  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Mr.  OlUe  M.  James,  of  Kentucky,  as  a  committee  to  escort  the  Speaker- 
elect  to  the  Chair.    [Applause.] 

[When  Mr.  Cannon  appeared  with  the  committee  designated,  the 
Members  of  the  House,  rising  in  a  body,  greeted  him  with  loud  and 
general  applause,  which  was  renewed  as  be  ascended  to  the  chair.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Feliow-Representatives,  the  second  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  in  the  world,  is  the  office  of 
Speaker  of  the  American  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  have  the  honor,  for  the  third  time  in  my  life,  not  to  introduce,  but  to 
present,  to  a  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  as  its  Speaker.  [Prolonged 
applause.] 

The  Speaker.  Gentiemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  are 
to-day  organizing  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  marking  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteenth  milestone  in  the  history  of  government  by  the  people  under 
the  Constitution.  Our  predecessors  in  the  years  that  are  past  have  left 
to  us  an  example  of  wisdom,  moderation,  and  courage  that  has  never 
failed  to  preserve  the  ideals  and  the  interests  of  republican  govemmeat  in 
many  crises,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  adversity  or  prosperity. 

Each  generation  of  statesmen  has  had  its  own  peculiar  problems  and 
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its  own  particular  embarrassments.  No  problems  of  govemmenl  ever 
recurln  exactly  the  same  aspects,  andlhey  may  never  be  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  The  formulas  of  action  in  one  exigency  may  never  be- 
alictl  safely  in  another.  Government,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  courses  of 
■jffion,  has  no  lised  precedents;  and  no  veneration  for  those  who  have 
gone  before  justifies  living  men  in  approaching  live  problems  with  pur- 
pose or  wilh  vision  circumscribed  by  the  limitadons  of  the  past:  But  the 
fundamental  principles  of  free  govemmenl  are  eternal  and  unchanging, 
resting  on  the  ■ft'ill  and  responsibility  of  tht  people,  and  arc  put  in  action 
through  the  deliberations  of  conscientious  and  fearless  representatives  o[ 
that  will.  This  House  is  the  only  institution  under  our  Constitution 
where  that  will  o(  the  people  may  be  expressed  with  a  fair  approximation 
to  scientific  accuracy.    [Applause.) 

Other  departments  of  ihe  Government  have  lofty  and  important 
functions,  but  to  this  House  alone  belongs  the  peculiar,  the  delicate,  and 
the  3ll-surpa*sing  function  of  interpredng  and  putting  in  definite  torm 
ihe  will  of  the  people.  This  duly  we  must  perform  ourselves.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  past  may  help  us  to  the  e.vtent  of  showing  iis  the  points  of  the 
compass:  but  beyond  that  we  mnst  depend  on  our  own  ■wisdom,  our 
own  constancy,  our  own  industry,  and  our  own  fidelity  to  duty. 

So  far  as  ihe  duly  of  organizing  this  House  shall  devolve  upon  me,  1 
shall  endeavor  to  perform  the  duty  in  a  way  to  justify  the  confidence 
which  your  Stleclion  implies  and  to  promote  the  great  purposes  fiif  which 
we  are  assembled ;  but  the  duties  of  the  hour  rest  not  alone  on  myself. 
Th^  rest  on  each  one  of  you  individually;  and  on  your  integrity,  wisdom, 
and  conservation]  the  people  are  relying  aA  welt  as  on  mine.  I  have  a 
right  to  expect  your  cooperation,  because  such  coiipcration  will  be  your 
duty.    I  Iwpe  also  that  as  we  go  on  I  may  have  it  because  of  my  efforts  to 

» merit  your  confidence  and  good  will.    [Applause.] 
I  am  now  ready  for  the  oath. 
wasi 


Swearing  in  the  Speaker 


I 


Hr,  Bingham,  the  Member  longest  in  continuous  sendee  in  the  House, 
was  named  by  the  Clerk  to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Speaker- 
dect ;  and  the  oatti  was  accordingly  administered. 


Swearing  in  op   Members   and  Delegates 

The  .Speaker.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll  by  States  and  Territories, 
and  Members  and  Delegates,  as  their  names  are  called,  will  please  come 
tonrard  lu  the  area  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk  and  take  the  prescribed 
oUb  of  office. 
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The  Speaker  then  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Members  and 
Delegates  presenting  themselves. 

Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Cocks  of  New  York  qualified  by  affirmation. 

[Then  followed  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  House,  on  nomination 
by  the  two  great  political  parties,  those  of  the  opposition  being  of 
course  rejected.  The  officers  so  elected  came  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
and  the  oath  was  administered  to  them  by  the  Speaker.  Resolutions 
of  the  notification  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Senate 
of  the  readiness  of  the  House  to  do  business  or  receive  communications 
were  made.  This  notification  is  effected  by  message  to  the  Senate  and 
by  a  committee  composed  of  the  committees  appointed  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  respectively.  A  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  rooms  in  the  House  office  building  and  Capitol  com- 
pleted the  necessary  introductory  measures  to  be  taken  for  getting  the 
House  into  working  order.  Then  follows  the  all-important  matter  of 
the  question  of  adoption  and  amendment  of  the  Rules.  The  traditional 
protest  against  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  Speaker's  hands,  and 
the  repression  of  individual  initiative  is  in  evidence.] 

Rules  of  the  Sixtieth   Congress 

Mr.  Dalzell.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress  be  adopted  as  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Sixtieth 
Congress,  including  the  standing  orders  of  March  8  and  March  14,  1900 
(relating  to  consideration  of  pension  and  clahn  bills  on  Fridays),  which  are 
hereby  continued  in  force  during  the  Sixtieth  Congress. 

Mr.  Williams.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  Speaker.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  five 
minutes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I  have  no  desire  to  make  a 
useless  play  to  the  galleries.  I  know,  of  course,  that  the  resolution  is 
going  to  pass,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  consistent  With  the  past  record  of 
thb  ade  of  the  House  to  permit  it  to  pass  without  a  protest.  We  are  of  the 
opinion,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time,  that  entirely  too  much  power  is 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  without  any 
parly  spirit  at  all,  speaking  only  what  I  think  is  best  for  the  country  at 
large,  believing  if  my  party  were  in  the  majority  I  would  still  take  that 
same  view,  I  want  to  protest  against  the  adoption  of  the  rules  in  their 
present  drastic  form,  without  any  opportuni^  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  propose  amendments  and  without  any  opportunity  for  the 
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House  itsell  lo  pass  upon  proposed  amcndtnents.  We  will  of  comse, 
vote  against  the  reaolulion, 

Mr.  Cooper  of  Wsconsiti  rose. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  time  does  the  geotleman  from  Wisconsin 
want? 

Mr.  Cooper  of  Wisconsin.    Five  minutes. 

Mr.  D.\i.zELL.  I  will  yield  five  minutes  to  ihe  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Cooper  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  I  have  no  desire  to  consume  tSe  time  of  the  House  in  an 
argument  against  the  adoption  of  these  rules.  It  was  impossible  for  me 
to  be  present  at  the  caucus  on  Saturday  night.  I  did  not  arrive  in  the 
city  until  that  evening.  If  I  had  !>ecn  at  the  caucus  I  would  have  opposed 
the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  there  is  altogether 
loo  much  power  concentrated  in  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  It  is  more  power, 
gentlemen,  than  ought  to  be  given  to  any  man  in  any  government  that 
pretends  to  be  republican  in  form  and  democratic  in  spirit.  [Applause 
on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Now,  in  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  uttering  a  word 
by  way  (»f  cridcism  of  the  very  distinguished  and  honorable  gentleman 
who  has  discharged  the  duties  of  Speaker  of  tlic  past  two  Congresses  with 
such  grftal  success.  But,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  just  said 
he  would  oppose  this  if  the  House  were  Democratic,  I  oppose  it  not 
because  it  is  a  Republican  House,  but  because  the  power  given  to  the 
Sf)caker  under  these  rules  is  unrepublican  and  undemocratic.  [Applause 
on  the  Democratic  side.] 

To  show  that  that  is  true,  I  call  (he  attention  of  the  House  and  candid 
listeners  and  readers  everywhere  to  these  facts:  That  the  Speaker  0/  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  recognition  of  those  who 
rise  on  the  floor;  he  appoints  all  the  committees,  including  a.1!  the  chair- 
men; he  appoints  the  Committee  on  Rules,  which,  In  conjunction  with 
Ihe  other  rules,  practically  enables  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  dictate 
what  legislation  shall  come  Itefore  the  House;  he  is  himself  ex  officio 
the  (.hairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  ever  since  I  have  been 
here  there  has  never  been  a  Speaker  but  who  apfKiinted  two  men  with 
him  nf  the  majority  party  constituting  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
who  are  with  him  in  everything  that  comes  before  that  committee. 

Therefore  the  Speaker  becomes  practically  (he  Committee  on  Rules. 
[Laugliter  on  the  Democratic  side.]  That  was  so  in  a  Democratic  House, 
gaitJemen,  when  Mr.  Speaker  Crisp  was  here,  |  Laughter  on  the  Republi- 
cs ^dc.j    That  has  been  so  in  a  Republican  House  ever  since. 

Now,  when  Ihe  Committee  on  Rules  repjrts  a  firoposllion,  every  man 
«i  the  floor  knows  that  the  Speaker  wants  it  adopted  nine  tiroes  out  of 
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ten,  where  it  is  of  a.ny  importance,  and  we  all  know  his  power,  whicb 
compels  us  to  go  into  his  room  if  we  wish  to  ask  lo  be  recogmzed  for 
unanimous  consent.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  We  all  know 
that  we  can  not  get  a  bill  passed  —  every  man  on  the  Roar  does,  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  -^  by  unanimous  consent  unless  the  Memlier  pre- 
senting it  first  goes  lo  the  private  chamber  of  the  Speaker  and  asks  to  be 
recognised.  The  Speaker  does  not  have  lo  give  his  reasons  before  the 
House  for  any  objections  he  may  have.  He  does  not  rise  upon  the  floor 
but  in  his  private  chamber  he  objects.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  present 
Speaker  of  the  House  has  always  treated  me  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  kindness.  A  former  Speaker  of  this  House  compelled  nie  to  go  to 
his  room  at  one  time.  I  went  there  to  present  a  bill  which  provided 
simply  for  the  changing  of  the  material  which  was  to  go  into  a  public 
building  and  which  had  been  recommended  to  him  in  a  letter  from  the 
office  of  the  SupenTsing  Architect.  I  did  not  know  that  that  letter  had 
been  written  to  him;  I  did  not  ask  that  it  should  be  written  to  him.  It 
was  a  voluntary  letter  and  a  voluntary  suggestion  ujwju  the  part  of  the 
Architect.  I  went  to  the  Speaker's  chamber.  I  had  refused  en  a. 
former  occasion  to  do  his  bidding.  When  1  went  to  his  nwm  he  said. 
"I  wilt  see  about  that;  come  in  again."  I  went  in  again.  He  did  not 
tisk  me  to  sit  down.  He  said,  "I  do  not  think  1  can  do  that;  I  do  not 
want  to  do  that;  I  can  not  allow  that  to  come  up."  Not  only  that,  but 
he  compelled  me  to  stand  there,  and  when  a  perfect  stranger  came  in, 
he  sat  him  down  in  his  seat  and  turned  bis  hack  upon  me.    [Laughter.] 

A  very  important  rule  had  previously  come  l>etore  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  same  Speaker  had  stopped  me  at  the  entrance 
there  and  put  his  hand  upon  my  breast  and  said,  "  Mr.  Cooper,  you  will 
oblige  me  very  much  by  not  opposing  thU  rule."  That  rule  related  lo  the 
Pavitic  Railroad  funding  bill.  I  did  oppose  it-  !  was  the  only  Republican 
of  the  minority  of  the  committee  that  reported  against  the  bill;  the  rule 
was  modified,  and  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  the  Pacific  Railroad 
people  lost  their  bill. 

That  same  Speaker  refused  practically  to  recognize  me  for  (our  or 
fivp  years  for  any  purpose,  and  never  when  he  could  help  it. 

The  SPEAEEit.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CooPEK  of  Wisconsin.    May  I  have  three  minutes  more? 

Mr.  Bdrleson.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  gentleman  be  extended. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Dalzell]  has 
charge  of  the  time, 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Speaker,  !  yield  three  minutes  more  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CooPEP  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  more  thing;.  That  this 
is  too  much  power  ever  to  give  lo  one  man  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  demonstrated  by  this  fact :   If  the  Vice-PrKident  of  the  Umted 
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States  had  a  similar  power,  then  the  Vice-President  would  apfwint  all  of 
the  committees  of  the  Senate,  He  would  appoint  the  Committee  on 
Rules  of  that  body  and  have  the  soEe  power  of  recognition.  So  tlia.1  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentalives  and  the  Vice- President  of  the 
United  States  together  could  agree  practically  to  allow  or  not  to  allow 
l^sladon  to  come  up  before  cither  Chamber. 

Of  -course  it  is  said  that  the  House  can  al  any  time  bring  up  legislation, 
bul  gentlemen  know  that  they  have  repeatedly  heard  said  on  this  tloor, 
not  alone  in  the  last  Congress,  but  in  other  Congresses,  "I  do  not  like 
this  proposition,  but  the  Speaker  wants  it." 

My  position  is  this:  That  the  leader  of  this  House  should  be  on  the 
floor  and  noi  in  the  chair.  I  say  as  a  maiter  of  practical  experience  that 
the  very  distinguished  and  very  able  gentleman  who  has  the  chair  njuld 
render  his  country  greater  service  leading  tlie  Republicans  upon  the 
floor  than  he  renders  Ihem  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  1  think  if  the 
distinguished  penUeman  from  Maine,  the  parliamentary'  clerk,  who  now 
stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker,  were  elected  Spieaker  to  sit  there 
simply  as  a  presiding  officer  after  the  manner  of  the  speaker  of  ihe  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Cannon) 
who  is  now  the  Speaker  of  this  House,  were  upon  this  floor  leading  us 
under  a  system  of  rules  which  would  enable  the  House  itself  to  elect  a 
Committee  on  Rules,  at  the  head  of  which  would  be  the  distinguished 
^ntlcman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Canron},  much  better  business  would  be 
done  in  the  way  of  legislation  on  this  [loor. 

I  think  it  is  also  unfair  to  adopt  the  pending  resolution,  because  there 
are  about  100  new  Memliers,  and  they  have  not  seen  ihe  working  of  the 
i\il«  and  know  little  about  them.  But  of  course  the  caucus  having 
adopted  what  il  did  adopt  the  other  night,  it  does  not  become  me  to  vote 
against  the  resolution.  I  may  say  that  I  can  not  consistently  as  a  Republi- 
can —  for  I  understand  that  the  Republicans  of  the  House  by  unanimous 
Tote  adopted  this  rule  in  caucus,  and  that  the  caucus  was  properly  called, 
although  I  did  not  know  it  — ^  I  can  noi,  as  I  say,  consistently  vole  against 
adoption  of  the  resolution, 
r.  t>e  Armond  rose. 

The  Spr,AKF,B.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr,  Dalzell.    How  much  lime  does  the  gentleman  want? 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  !ike  to  know  if  1  can 
not  be  recognized  in  my  own  rigiit  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
sentalivcs?    [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

The  Speaker.    The  gentleman  from   Missouri  Is  informed  by  the 

Chair  that  the  gentteman  from  Pennsylvania  |Mr.  Dal^ell]  is  entitled  to 

the  tioor,  and  at  ibis  time  the  gendeman  from  Pennsylvania  is  privileged 

if  the  gentleman  sees  [>roijer  to  do  so  and  the  gentleman  from 

sees  proper  to  accept  the  time. 
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Mr.  Dalzeil.  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  the  gentlemiLn.  How  much 
time  does  the  gentleman  desire? 

Mr.  De  .'\KiioKD.    About  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Dalzull,    Ob,  I  cannot  yield  that  much. 

Mr.  De  Armond.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  glad 

Mr.  D.\LZELi.    I  yield  (en  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  De  a  rmokd.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  w^uld  be  glad  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  to  inform  me  and  also  iniorm  the  House  what  is  there 
pressing  that  he  can  not  spare  that  much  time  now? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  will  yield  the  gentleman  twenty  mltiutes.  [Apphuse 
on  the  Democratic  side.) 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lisnened  a  very  short  time  ago,  as  1 
have  no  doubt  the  other  Members  of  the  House  did,  to  the  carefully 
worded  and  blandly  sounding  address  from  the  Speaker- elect,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  ]>eop!e  of  the 
countr)' were  told  that  here  in  this  House  is  lodged  the  power  of  the  people 
to  make  known  their  wishes  and  lo  execute  their  will.  Ii  sounded  well; 
'U  was.  expressed  handsomely.  Bui  a  few  minutes  have  elapsed  since  that 
performance,  and  now  here,  with  time  so  precious  that  only  a  few  min- 
utes can  be  conceded  to  anybody  to  express  an  opinion  upwn  the  subject, 
it  is  proposed  lo  tie  and  shackle  the  House  by  rules  about  which  a  good 
many  know  nothing,  and  about  which  a  good  many  others  know  a  great 
deal.  Talk  about  the  people  having  here  representation  and  about  here 
the  will  and  wi,sh  of  the  American  people  being  executed,  when  here,  at 
once,  out  of  hand,  blindly,  v-itliout  consideration,  without  reading  the 
code  of  rules,  designed,  cunningly  designed,  to  put  the  Representatives  in 
this  House,  the  membership  of  it,  and  the  mighty  interests  of  the  people 
of  this  nation  in  the  sacred  keeping  of  the  Speaker !  What  is  the  occasion 
for  hurry  ?  Vou  are  determined  to  adopt  these  rules,  Why  not  at  least 
have  the  grace  and  decency  to  permit  a  little  discussion  and  give  a  little 
time  for  their  consideration;  for  the  work  predestined,  cut  and  dried, 
to  be  put  through  ?  Why  not?  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side,]  The 
greatest  reform  needed  in  this  land  is  required  here.  The  crvnng  abuse  of 
all  abuses,  against  which  the  citizenshij)  of  this  Republic  protests  and  long 
has  protested  in  vain,  is  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the  indi\-idua! 
Members  of  this  body.  (Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.)  Here  we 
stand  under  the  Constitution  as  equals,  each  one  of  us  commissiotied  by 
(he  sovereign  citizens  of  his  district  to  come  here  and  represent  thjit  dis- 
trict and  its  tnlerests,  and  as  a  patriotic  American  citizen,  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  represent  and  to  voice  as  best  he 
can  the  interests  and  rights  and  promote  as  far  as  he  can  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people  of  these  United  States,  and  yet  the  first  formal  act  is  to 
throttle  and  gag  and  bind  the  membership  of  this  House  —  to  make  it 
suliser%ient  in  fact,  whether  in  deed  some  of  you  realize  it  or  not,  to  the 
autocratic  will  of  the  Speaker. 
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Now, 


have  no  mire.    Here 


moment,  here  is  a  brief  space  of 
tiine  —  would  to  God  it  could  be  prolonged  and  enlarged  —  when  there 
is  s«me  semblance  of  freedom,  when  there  is  something  iLke  equality 
upon  this  floor,  and  yet  even  b  this  bour  Withm  \vhich  this  Congress  has 
been  assembled  and  organized,  the  period  of  sixty  minutes,  a  man  can 
not  speak  in  opposition  lo  this  legislative  outrage  except  by  permission. 
He  can  not  be  recognized  in  his  own  right  as  an  American  citizen.  He 
can  not  be  recognized  as  a  chosen  Representative,  charged  vnlU  the 
duties  and  freighted  with  tbe  responsibility  of  his  position,  unless  it  be 
with  the  permission  of  some  other  Member,  who  possesses  no  rights  su- 
perior to  his  own.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  For  one.  repre- 
senting an  independent  constitutency  of  uns-hackJed  men,  men  neither 
Ufwn  whose  Lmbs  nor  spirits  are  the  gyves  of  tyranny,  I  avail  myself  of 
even  this  poor  pennission,  which  1  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  ask,  and  but 
for  the  necessities  of  the  situation  would  not  accept,  to  express  my  pro- 
test. I  know  it  is  vain  now  and  here,  but  I  have  faith  in  the  God  who  rules 
over  the  nation,  and  I  have  faith  and  confidence  in  the  patriotism  and 
manhood  of  American  citizenship  upon  which  to  base  the  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  such  protests  as  this  will  cease  to  be  necessary 
because  the  evils  against  which  they  are  raised  will  have  passed  away. 
[Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Why  the  hurry  for  the  adoption  of  this  code  of  rules?  Why  do  you 
wish  to  enslave  yourselves  and  enslave  us?  Are  you  proposing  to  go  back 
to  your  consdluencies,  as  manly  as  they  are  independent  American  citi- 
zens, and  when  they  ask  you  why  you  did  not  do  this  or  why  you  suffered 
tbe  doing  of  that,  do  you  prtipose,  as  cowards  and  cravens,  to  defend 
>-ourse!ves  and  api>logize  upon  the  mere,  miserable,  mean  pretext  that 
these  rules  hampered  you  and  controlled  you  and  that  you  could  not  do 
anything  else? 

You  can  do  something  now.  Now  is  the  time  of  times  for  the  American 
Representative  to  s-tand  up  proudly  in  the  |iower  and  glory  of  his  high 
office.  (Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.)  It  is  a  high  oiiice.  Upon 
Che  average,  we  represent  there,  or  ought  lo  be  permitted  to  represent,  if 
the  Constitution  were  enforced  and  obsened,  and  would  then  represent, 
on  the  average,  about  200,000  American  citizens.  Not  one,  not  an  iota 
of  the  rights  of  the  citizenship  which  I  represent,  of  the  citizenship  of 
my  district  in  this  Vnjon,  North  or  South,  East  or  West.  Republican  or 
Democratic,  shall  be  cut  away  or  frittered  away  or  bargained  away,  in 
what  amounts  in  effect,  however  you  may  gloss  it  and  veneer  it,  to  ab- 
solute Surrender  into  abject  slavery,  without  at  least  a  feeble  protest 
from  me. 

WTiy  not  refer  the  rules  which  you  propose  to  a  committee?  Why  not 
pre  opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  proposed  amendments?  Why 
hasten  p*Uinell  into  slavery?  You  will  find  these  bonds  galling.  You 
find  tlie  time  coming  when  your  manhood  may  long  to  break  the 
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shackles  for  the  time  being  and  intuitively  assert  itself  when  chafing 
under  the  bonds  which  you  put  upon  it.  Behold  the  spectacle !  There 
are  no  rules  here  at  all.  And  yet  in  this  membership  of  three  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  right  hand  of  the 
Speaker  —  the  man  standing  next  to  him  upon  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
echoing  his  every  wish,  voicing  his  every  sentiment,  and  voting  to  cany 
out  his  every  purpose  —  is  recognized  here  upon  this  floor,  and  no  man 
is  to  be  given  permission  even  to  say  a  solitary  word  in  criticism  or  in  op- 
position unless  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  kindly  and  generously 
concedes  to  him  a  little  modicum  of  time !  (Applause  on  the  Democratic 
side.]  I  know  well  that  if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  pursues 
the  course  which  I  presume  he  will  pursue,  and  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed heretofore,  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  move  the 
previous  question,  cutting  off  all  debate. 

But  for  that  I  would  scorn,  under  these  circumstances  and  at  this 
stage  of  proceedings,  to  accept  a  minute  or  second  of  time  within  his  con- 
trol, but  would  insist  upon  my  right  to  time  as  a  Representative  from  the 
Sixth  dbtrict  of  Missouri.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  I  know 
full  well  that  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DalzcU]  before  an 
hour  shall  have  expired  may  be  expected  to  move  the  previous  question, 
and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  what  is  to  happen  by  what  has  happened  re- 
peatetUy  in  the  House,  a  partisan  majority  behind  him  will  sustain  that 
resolution  to  cut  oflf  debate  and  come  to  an  immediate  vote,  so  that  the 
man  who  says  anything  —  and  it  must  be  said  hurriedly  and  under  ad- 
verse circumstances  —  must  say  it  by  reason  of  the  gracious  permission 
accorded  to  him  under  the  kind  ministration  of  the  Speaker  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dalzellj. 

Adopt  your  rules,  if  you  will,  but  note  this,  and  have  warning  of  it  now, 
that  there  are  some  here  who  will  not  be  tamely  tied  and  who  in  the  days 
to  come,  who  in  the  legislative  history  of  this  Congress,  will  avail  them- 
selves, as  occasion  may  offer  —  and  it  is  not  to  offer  very  frequently  —  of 
the  little  opportunity  that  it  is  beyond  your  power  to  take  from  them,  and 
that  we  shall  appeal  beyond  this  tyrannous  decision,  beyond  this  sur- 
render, this  humihating  surrender,  of  the  rights  of  the  American  Repre- 
sentative. We  shall  appeal  over  your  head,  shall  appeal  through  your 
rules,  shall  appeal  in  the  mighty  right  of  the  American  Representative  of 
the  mighty  sovereign,  the  American  citizen.  And  we  shall  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  those  who  are  chosen  to  represent  free  men 
in  the  greatest  legislative  body,  as  we  frequently  hear,  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  shall  stand  forth  panoplied  in  the  glory  of  a  noble  trust,  pos- 
sessed of  the  powers  of  the  real  Representative,  not  by  permission  of  any- 
body, responsible  alone  to  his  God  above  him  and  to  his  constituents 
behind  him.    (Loud  applause  on  the  Democratic  side,] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  not  conceive  of  anything  more  un- 
necessary than  a  discussion  of  the  rules  that  are  now  off^«d  for  adoption 
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at  this  day.  They  have  been  discussed  time  and  again  in  this  House  and 
elsewhere  —  in  the  magazines,  in  the  newspapers  —  and  ihcy  have  been 
rindicated  by  their  results.  Prior  t»  the  Fifty-first  Congress  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  remained  for  a  great  number  uf  years 
unchanged.  These,  our  rules,  arc  an  evolution.  Rule  after  rule  has  gone 
upon  the  book  in  answer  li>  some  present  emergency.  The  ruius  that 
prevailed  prior  to  the  Fifty-firsl  Congress  were  so  constructed  as  to  place 
all  the  power  of  the  House  in  the  hands  of  the  minority.  In  that  Con- 
gress, which  was  presided  over  by  that  great  Speaker  and  illustrious 
statesman,  Thomas  B.  Reed  |luuci  applause  on  the  Republican  side], 
the  rules  were  amended  by  a  committee  consisting  of  William  McKinley, 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  and  J.  G.  Carlisle.  [Applause,]  Of  the  rules  then 
on  tlie  book  but  a  very  few  met  with  any  change.  The  only  substantial 
changis  that  were  made  were  those  with  respect  to  counting  a  cjuorum, 
wb,kh  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  —  where  it  belongs- — the 
power  of  this  body,  those  that  related  to  the  order  of  business,  and  that 
rule  which  provided  that  100  should  constitute  a  quorum  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  With  these  exceptions  the  rules  that  you  are  asked 
to  adopt  arc  substantially  the  rules  that  have  lieen  in  force,  with  their 
additions  from  time  to  time,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government. 

Now,  these  rules  are  not  only  the  rules  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress; 
ihey  are  not  only  the  rules  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  both  of  which  were 
Republican  Congresses,  but  they  are  sub-'^tanlially  the  rules  of  the  Fifty- 
Second  and  Fifty-third  Congresses  —  Democratic  Congresses,  p)resided 
ovtt  by  a  Democratic  Speaker.    [.Applause  on  the  Republican  side.) 

St>  far  as  the  power  of  the  Committee  on  Rulc-'^  is  concerned,  it  received 
its  impetus  and  the  power  it  now  possesses  under  the  regime  of  your  Dem- 
ocratic Speaker,  Mr.  Charles  Crisp.  So  far  as  the  power  of  the  Speaker 
B  concerned,  it  is  to-day  as  it  has  been  for  a  hundred  years.  It  has  been 
his  power  for  a  hundred  years  to  reeognixe  or  to  fail  to  give  recognition. 
It  has  l»een  his  power  for  a  hundred  years  to  appoint  the  committees  of 
this  House;  and  it  is  nothing  new  now  to  fmd  some  Member  who  has 
been  disajipointed  in  his  recognition  by  the  Speaker  for  the  purjKise  of 
pBSsing  some  measure  that  the  Speaker  thought  ought  nut  to  nass  to  gel 
up  on  this  floor  and  denounce  the  power  of  the  Speaker. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  side  of  the  House,  the  majority,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  legislation.  This  side,  thus  charged  with  the 
rsptmE^bility,  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  rules  under  which  legisla- 
tion shall  be  hid.  It  is  no  secTet  at  all  that  in  the  caucus  of  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  House  these  rules  were  directed  to  be  adopted,  as 
they  have  been  in  every  Congre^  since  the  Fifty-first;  and  as  I  said  a 
moments  ago,  in  the  outset,  they  are  vindicated  and  their  wisdom 
been  proved  by  some  of  the  best  legislation  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public now  on  the  statute  books,  put  there  by  \irtue  of  these  rules,  and 
ioBw  ol  the  best  legislation  in  the  future  is  likely  to  be  put  on  the  statute 
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books  by  virtue  of  these  same  rules.  Lest  my  friend  from  Missouri  should 
be  disappointed,  I  now  ask  the  previous  question.    [Laughter.] 

The  Speaker.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  a  moment 
withhold  the  demand  for  the  previous  question  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.    Certainly. 

The  Speaker,  The  Chair  desires  to  add  that  th?  rules  as  yet  have 
not  been  adopted,,  and  we  are  proceeding  UTider  general  parliamentaiy 
usage,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  having  the  floor.  When  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yielda  the  floor,  if  he  d<>es  yield  it,  then  any 
other  gentleman  is  entitled  to  the  tloor.  Holding  the  floor,  the  gentienitan 
indicated  that  he  would  yield  twenty  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. The  Chair  look  that  to  be  in  substance  notice  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that,  yielding  to  him,  he  still  holds  the  floor,  that  he  might 
move  the  previous  question  on  resuming  the  floor.  That  is  the  efitect,  as 
the  Chair  understands  it,  of  the  gentleman  yielding  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  and  also  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  under  general  par- 
liamentary usages. 

Now.  the  Chair  may  be  indulged  one  minute  further.  The  Chair,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  is  a  Member  of  the  House  the  same  as  any  other 
Member.  Unanimous  consent  being  asked,  it  would  not  be  granted 
should  any  Member  object.  The  usage  in  many  Congresses  in  the  past 
was  that  the  Chair  would  submit  the  request  to  the  House;  and  it  is  an 
open  secret  to  gentlemen  who  have  served  in  some  of  the  former  Con- 
gresses that  the  Chair,  keeping  track  of  the  business  of  the  House,  as  the 
Speaker  and  at  the  same  time  exercising  his  right  as  a  Member,  would 
often  indicate  to  some  Member  upon  the  floor,  by  messenger  or  otherwise, 
that  he  desired  an  objection  to  be  made.  The  Chair  has  seen  that  fre- 
quently occur  under  both  Democratic  and  Republican  Speakers.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  chair,  ever  since  he  has  occupied  that  position, 
has  thought  the  better  way  and  the  more  manly  and  fairer  way  was  to 
exei^ise  his  right  as  a  Member  to  object  to  a  request  for  unanimous 
consent.  Therefore  the  practice  has.  grovm  up  that  gentlemen  sec  the 
Speaker,  and  if  he  ha.s  objections  then  he  invariably  says  that  it  is 
useless  to  recognize  the  Member  for  unanimous  consent,  because  If  no- 
body else  objected  the  Chair  in  his  capacity  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
would  object.    (Applause  on  the  Republican  side.j 

Under  the  rules,  if  adopted,  the  Chair  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentlemen  to  the  fact  Ihal  the  right  of  a  Member  to  be  recognized  can  In 
most  instances  not  be  denied  by  the  Chair.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
motions  which  are  privileged  in  their  nature,  and  a  question  of  privilege, 
6ist.  and  a  privileged  motion,  second,  halt.s  all  business  before  the  House, 
and  the  Chair  has  no  discretion.  Gentlemen  who  have  had  service  in 
the  House  will  recollect  that  those  motions  are  many. 

The  Chair  desires  to  state  again  ihat  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  the 
servant  of  the  House,  and  it  is  in  the  powtr  of  tb«  House  of  RepRscnta- 
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lives  as  a  question  of  the  highest  privilege  to  at  any  Lime  elect  a  successor 
to  any  Member  of  that  body  who  may  be  holding  this  jjlace.  One  further 
oljscrvation.  When  sperial  orders  or  special  rules  arc  suggested,  as  they 
have  been  under  all  administrations,  Democratic  and  Repubiican,  al 
least  for  twenty  years,  those  orders  or  rules  can  not  Ix)  viializ«l  until  a 
majorily  of  ihe  House  has  adopted  them  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
Rules  of  the  House. 

The  question  b  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
the  previous  c^uestion  be  ordered. 

Mr.  Dc  Akmond.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  submit  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  if  I  may  be  indulged. 

The  Speaker.    The  gentleman  mil  state  it. 

Mr,  De  AitMONiJ,  That  is,  whether  or  not  the  Speaker  will  permit 
the  House  to  act  upon  projxjsitions  and  disimsc  of  measures  when  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  requests  him  lo  do  so. 

The  Speaker,  When  the  majorily  acts  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  laft's  no  Speaker  ivould  dare  to  fail  lo  obey  the  will  of  the  majority. 
[Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr,  De  Armond.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  Speaker.    For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  rise  ? 

Mr.  De  Apuonp.  The  gentleman  rises  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an 
answer  to  his  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
another  question. 

The  Speaker.  If  the  gentleman  is  not  answered,  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  the  Chair  or  the  misfortune  of  the  peculiar  state  of  mind  of  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  moves  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  lo  submit  this  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  Speaker.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Dn  Armonb.  I  wish  to  state  that  il  is  not  the  misfortune  of  any 
pecqliar  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Mi.?Souri  who 
submitted  the  inquiry.  In  times  past  a  majority  have  made  a  request  for 
the  consideration  of  thi,*  or  that  measure,  and  consideration  has  been 
dcnietl.  What  I  am  asking  now  is  whether  or  not  if  a  majority  of  the 
mcmfkership  of  the  House  requests  the  Speaker  to  permit  action  upon  a  . 
particular  matter,  he  v/iW  or  will  not  do  it  —  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  Constitution  in  making  the  answer.  [Applause  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The  Speaker.  The  Chair,  so  far  as  the  Chair  knows  or  has  any 
knowledge,  desires  to  say  to  Ihe  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  De 
Armond[  that  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  Chair  the  gentleman  is 
tnistaken.  The  will  of  the  majority  always,  for  thirty-four  years  to  my 
knnwIcdKe,  has  heen  law  unto  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  VVilliams  rose. 
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Mr.  Daizell.  I  can  not  yield  any  further,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
the  previous  question. 

The  Speaker,    The  question  is  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken, 

Mr,  Williams.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  we  belter  have  the  yeas  and 
nays,    I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there  were  —  yeas  199,  nays  163,  an- 
swering "present"  3,  not  voting  23. 


DEFENSE  OF  THE  RULES' 

(The  frequent  critictsm  passed  upon  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
led  Mr,  Datzelt  to  make  the  following  defense  of  them.  Whenever  the  authority 
of  the  Speaker  or  the  leaders  is  attacked,  they,  as  is  done  in  this  case,  always 
advance  the  argument  that  they  are  simply  representing  the  majority  and  that 
their  power  stands  and  falls  with  the  will  of  the  majority  in  the  House.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  are  few  subjects  of  public  discussion  about 
which  there  is  more  unjust  criticism  —  I  might,  without  exaggeration 
say,  unjust  abuse  —  than  the  rules  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  criticism  and  abuse  come  largely  from  Members  of 
the  House  when  in  the  minority,  and  from  newspapers  and  magazine 
writers,  and  some  others  of  whom,  without  unfairness,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  very  little  knowledge  or  intelligent  conception  of  what 
they  are  writing  or  talking  about.  Indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  there  are  comparatively  few  Members  of  the  House  itself,  much  less 
outsiders,  who  have  any  real  knowledge  of  the  rules.  The  rules  are 
simple  enough  and  entirely  logical,  but  to  the  majority  of  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  no  special  ambition  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
them  they  seem  complicated. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  protest  against  the  rules.  It  is  human 
nature  to  be  uneasy  under  restraint,  and  in  all  Congresses,  even  among 
the  first,  when  the  membership  was  small  and  the  rules  were  simple, 
complaint  was  heard  as  now  from  those  who  could  not  have  their 
own  way. 

The  rules  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  are  not  the  con- 
ception of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men ;  they  are  not  the  product  of  any 
one  Congress  or  of  any  combination  of  Congresses ;  they  are  an  evolu- 
tion, the  outgrowth  of  the  parliamentary  experience,  necessities  and 
exigencies  of  all  the  hundred  years  and  more  of  our  Congressional  life. 
The  book  of  rules  contains  no  rule  that  had  not  a  reasonable  necessity 
for  its  adoption  in  the  first  instance  and  has  not  a  like  necessity  for  its 
continuance  now.    As  a  whole  the  rules  are  so  made  as  to  render  possible 
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the  most  espeditious  accomptishment  in  the  wisest  way  of  the  legisla- 
tive business  of  our  ninety  millions  of  Amerii-an  people. 

An  impartial  examination  of  (hem  will  show  tfiat  the  power  of  recog- 
nition popularly  attributed  to  the  Speaker  as  autocratii  is  gmssly  ex- 
aggeraled;  that  thai  power,  in  point  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  rul<s  are 
concerned,  is  limited ;  and  that  the  apparent  restrtctii.m&  upon  individual 
initiative,  so  far  as  ihey  exist  at  all,  are  due  not  to  the  rules,  but  to  the 
character  of  the  House  as  now  constituietl,  and  lo  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  business. 

A  brief  review  of  the  histoiy  of  the  rules  will  serve  to  demonstrate  (he 
truth  of  this  stalement. 

There  have  been  two  divisions  of  the  rules  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  (jSSo)  the  rules  were  revised  under  the 
direfTion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  consisting  of  Spcalcer  Randall  and 
Messrs.  Stephens,  Bktkbum,  Garfield,  and  Fn'e.  The  changes  then 
made  mnasted  mainly  in  dropping  a  number  of  rules  that,  by  reason  of 
changed  conditions  had  become  obsolete,  in  consolidating  a  number  of 
others  and  changing  ibeir  arrangement,  and  in  the  introduction  of  a 
Toy  few  new  ruEes,  The  Committee  in  its  report,  which  was  unanimous, 
laid; 

TI1C  objective  point  witli  the  committee  was  to  secure  accuracy  in  business, 
economy  of  time,  order,  uniformity,  and  impartiality,  and  lo  prepare,  if  passible, 
■  simple,  concise,  arnd  nonpartisan  code  of  rules,  which  would  neither  sarrender 
the  right  of  a  majority  lo  control  and  dispose  liif  llit  business  for  which  it  is  held 
rtspon^1)le.  n^r,  on  the  othfi  hand,  invade  and  restrict  (he  po-wcr^  ol  a  minority 
la  check  temporarily,  if  not  pcrmanenlly,  the  action  of  a  majority  believed  lo  be 
improper  or  unconalitutional,  and  to  attain,  if  possible,  the  great  iinderiying 
pnndple  of  all  the  rules  and  forms  by  which  the  business  of  a  legislative  assem- 
bly is  pivemed.  whether  constitutional,  legal,  or  parliamentary  in  iheir  oripn, 
vis,,  "to  subserve  ihe  will  of  the  assembly  rather  than  to  restrain  it,  to  facilitate 
and  ooi  to  obstruct  Ihe  expression  of  its  deliberate  sense." 

The  rules  then  adopted  remained  in  force  until  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress (1890),  when  ihey  were  revised  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
consisting  of  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Messrs,  McKinley,  Cannon,  Car- 
lislf,  and  Randall.  By  this  re\'ision,  out  of  the  total  number  of  forty- 
srren  rules,  twentj'-nine  were  allowed  to  remain  unchanged,  and  in  the 
remaining  eighteen  such  changes  as  were  made  were  only  formal,  excejit 
in  four  fun<iameiital  particulars.  Thest  related  to  (?)  dilatory  motions, 
(2)  the  counting  of  a  quorum.  (3)  the  number  which  should  conslitule 
a  quonim  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  (+)  the  order  of  business. 
Thb  last  revnsioit  was  found  necessary  in  i>rder  lo  carry  out  the  an- 
nounced objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  revision  of  r88o,  viz., 
"Economy  of  time,  order,  and  the  right  of  a  majority  to  contro-l  and 
dtsp4>sc  of  Ihe  business  for  which  it  b  held  responsible." 
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Prior  to  this  last  revision,  under  then  existing  rules,  the  practice 
known  as  ^bustering  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  waste  much 
valuable  time  and  to  threaten  the  power  of  the  majority  to  deal  with 
the  business  of  the  country.  By  the  use  of  the  privileged  motions  "to 
adjourn  to  a  day  certain,"  and  "to  take  a  recess,"  and  the  practice  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  remaining  silent  and  refusing  to  vote,  thus 
breaking  a  quorum,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  minority  at  any  time 
effectually  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  any  legislation.  A  motion  to  ad- 
journ to  a  day  certain  was  subject  to  two  amendments,  on  each  of  which, 
as  well  as  on  the  original  mo^on,  the  yeas  and  nays  could  be  ordered. 
The  same  was  true  as  to  the  motion  to  take  a  recess;  these  motions 
could  be  repeated  without  limit,  and  thus  days  could  be  consumed  in 
useless  calls  of  the  roll.  In  point  of  fact,  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress  on 
one  occasion  the  House  remained  in  continuous  session  eight  days  and 
nights,  during  which  time  there  were  over  one  hundred  roll  calls  on  the 
iterated  and  reiterated  motions  to  adjourn  and  to  take  a  recess  and  their 
amendments.  On  this  occasion  the  reading  clerks  became  so  exhausted 
that  they  could  no  longer  act,  and  certain  Members,  possessed  of  large 
voices  and  strenuous  lungs,  took  thdr  places.  If  tias  was  not  child's 
play  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  it.  Then,  again,  when  a  measure  to 
which  the  minority  objected  was  likely  to  pass,  the  yeas  and  nays  would 
be  ordered. 

The  objecting  minority  Members,  sitting  in  their  seats,  would  fail  to 
respond  when  their  names  were  called,  and  when  the  count  was  made 
it  would  appear  that  there  was  no  quorum  present  to  do  business,  and 
thus  the  measure  would  fail.  It  seems  now  strange  to  realize  that  many 
eminent  men  acting  as  Speakers  of  the  House  maintained  that  for  this 
manifest  evil  no-  remedy  existed.  It  remained  for  the  Speaker  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  the  greatest  parliamentary  leader 
in  the  history  of  English-speaking  people,  to  make  an  end  of  this  mani- 
fest absurdity.  He  declared  that  physical  presence  and  constructive 
absence  was  impossible;  that  the  quorum  called  for  by  the  Constitu- 
tion was  a  present  and  not  a  voting  quorum;  and  so,  on  a  certain  his- 
toric occasion,  he  added  to  the  names  of  those  voting  the  names  of  those 
present  and  not  voting  and  announced  the  result  accordingly.  He  has 
no  greater  glory  than  that  the  principle  he  announced  and  put  into 
practice  has  not  only  been  indorsed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  by  his  partisan  foes  when  they  came  into  power  in  the 
House,  and  by  the  practical  results  which  recent  years  of  wise  le^la- 
tion  unobstructed  by  foolish  tactics  have  put  on  the  statute  book.  Under 
present  rules  the  motion  to  adjourn  to  a  day  certain  and  the  motion  to  take 
a  recess  are  not  privileged,  and,  furthermore,  the  Speaker  is  not  allowed 
to  entertain  any  dilatory  motion,  U  a  quorum  has  been  ascertained  by 
actual  count  to  be  present,  a  measure  voted  on  passes  or  fails  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  recorded  vote,  whether  all  Members  have  voted  or  not 
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In  ihe  Committee  of  the  Whole  loo  now  constitutes  a.  quorum  instead 
of  a  majority  of  the  whole  House,  This  is  in  the  interest  of  the  expedi- 
tioii  of  business. 

Bills  are  now  introduced  by  &ling  and  nol  by  presentation  in  the  open 
House,  and  thus  much  time  Is  saved.  Business  once  entered  upon  is 
cortinue((  unlit  concluded  instead  of,  as  under  prior  rules,  being  limited 
to  a  certain  time  for  its  consideration  and  (hen  rol  having  been  concluded 
being  sent  to  the  graveyard  of  ihe  calendar  of  unfinished  business, 

In  ihie  last  Congress  (Fifty-ninth)  there  were  3S6  Members  (in  this 
Congress  there  are  391),  and  there  were  introduced  a  total  of  bills  and 
resolutions  numbering  27,114.  It  goes  without  saying  that  not  all  of 
these  bills  could  be  considered,  nor  could  all  of  .these  Members  have  a 
hearing.  Theoretically,  every  Member  of  the  House  is  the  equal  of 
every  other  Member;  every  constituency  la  entitled  to  equal  recognition 
with  every  gther  constituency,  but  practically  there  can  not  be  391 
Speakers;  there  can  not  be  591  cbaimnen  of  committees,  nor  equal 
recognition  for  debate  ^ven  to  jgi  Members.  The  real  purpose,  then, 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  rules  is  the  selection  from  the  mass  of  bills 
introduced  those  proper  i<?  be  considered.  There  is  no  limitation  on  the 
right  of  a  Member  to  introduce  bills ;  as  many  as  he  likes  and  of  what- 
ever  character  he  pleases.  Every  bill  inlroduced  goes  to  an  appropriate 
cotbtnittce  for  consideration,  and  whether  or  not  it  gets  upon  a  House 
Calendar  for  action  depends  upon  its  being  reported  by  the  committee. 
It  may  ne\'er  be  reported,  and,  of  course,  if  not  reported  can  never  be 
con^dered  in  the  House.  In  the  last  Congress,  of  the  27,114  bills  and 
resoludons  introduced,  there  were  7,823  reported:  the  others  remained 
in  Ihe  pigeonholes  of  the  various  committees.  Of  the  bills  reported, 
7,4,33  were  considered,  and  passed.  Bills  when  re[xtrted  go  upon  ccr- 
tiin  calendars  of  the  House,  according  to  the  character  of  the  bills. 

I,  Revenue  and  appropriation  bills.  These  are  few  in  number,  not 
to  exceed,  perhaps,  zo.  They  come  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  whose  otiire  it  is  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government,  and 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  from  the  several  com- 
mittees having  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Govemmenl  in  its 
various  arms,  such  as  the  Naval  Commiltee,  Ihe  Mihtaiy  Committee, 
and  others.  These  bills  when  reported  go  to  a  calendar  known  as  the 
Union  Calendar,  but  they  are  highly  privileged,  a.s  they  ought  to  be,  for 
without  their  passage  the  Government  wheels  would  stop.  They  can 
be  called  for  consideration  at  any  time,  They  take  precedence  of  all 
other  bills,  and  the  Speaker  has  no  alternative  but  to  recognize  the 
Member  calling  them  up.  These  bills  are  considered  not  in  the  House, 
but  in  Committee  of  the  Whole;  the  Speaker  leaves  the  chair  and  an- 
other Member  takes  his  place, 

3.  .\nother  class  of  bills  are  such  as  relate  to  some  public  purpose, 
but  tarry  no  appropriation,  such,  for  instance,  as  bridge  bills  and  the 
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like.  To  a  large  extent  bills  from  the  important  committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  are  of  this  class. 
These  bills  go  on  the  House  Calendar  and  are  entitled  to  consideration 
in  the  morning  hour.  There  being  no  privileged  bills  for  consideration, 
the  morning  hour  is  the  regular  order.  The  Speaker  must  call  the  com- 
mittees in  their  alphabetical  order,  and  then  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  has  the  call  is  entitled  to  recognition  by  the  Speaker,  as 
of  right.  The  House  then  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  such  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  in  question  and  then  on  the  House  Calendar 
as  the  chairman  calls  up,  and  continues  its  consideration  until  a  vote  is 
had,  subject  only  to  a  possible  interruption  at  the  end  of  sixty  minutes, 
to  which  I  will  refer  hereafter.  But  even  if  interrupted,  its  considera- 
tion thereafter,  when  business  of  that  character  is  in  order,  until  it  is 
finally  disposed  of. 

3.  In  addition  to  public  bills  such  as  I  have  enumerated,  some  carry- 
ing an  appropriation  and  others  not,  there  is  another  class  of  bills,  the 
most  numerous  of  all  —  private  bills  providing  for  the  relief  of  private 
individuals  or  corporations.  These  have  a  Calendar  of  their  own  called 
the  Private  Calendar  and  are  in  order  on  every  Friday  of  each  week. 
They  are,  generally  speaking,  bills  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  from 
the  Committee  on  War  Claims,  and  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 
As  to  these  bills  the  Speaker  has  no  independent  right  of  recognition. 
When  addressed  by  the  chairman  of  the  appropriate  committee  on  a 
Friday  he  must  recognize  him,  and  unless  the  House  declines  to  con- 
sider these  bills  the  Speaker  must  leave  the  chair  and  nominate  a  Member 
to  preside  in  his  place.  In  the  last  Congress  there  were  reported  6,834 
private  bills;  6,634  were  passed,  leaving  210  undisposed  of. 

There  is  another  class  of  bills  that,  like  private  bills,  have  a  day  of 
their  own  under  the  rules,  viz..  District  of  Columbia  bills.  As  is  well 
known,  there  is  no  right  of  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Senate  and  House  act  as  its  select  and  common  councils.  District 
of  Columbia  bills  are  in  order  on  two  Mondays  of  every  month.  As  to 
these  bills,  again  the  Speaker  has  no  alternative  but  to  recognize  the 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee  when,  on  his  allotted  day,  he  calls 
up  his  business. 

4.  A  fourth  class  of  bills  provide  for  various  matters  of  public  con- 
cern and  are  such  as  involve  a  charge  upon  the  Treasury.  These  go  to 
the  Union  Calendar,  and  when  considered  must  be  considered  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  At  the  end  of  the  morning  hour  (sixty  minutes)  a 
motion  may  be  made  to  go  into  the  Committee  of  Whole  for  the  con- 
sideration of  bills  on  the  Union  Calendar  or  for  the  consideration  of 
some  particular  bill  thereon.  This  motion  the  Speaker  is  bound  to 
entertain. 

Then,  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  the  House  is  done  wholly  out- 
side of  the  rules,  by  unanimous  consent.    Some  gentleman,  for  instance, 
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aiUes  in  the  House  and,  being  recognized  by  the  Speaker,  asks  "unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the  following  hill," 
UnlcM  objection  is  made  the  bill  is  considered  and  voted  un.  It  is  in 
connection  with  this  practice  and  because  of  il  that  autocratic  power  is 
without  any  reason  ascribed  to  the  S|ieal;er.  But  thy  rules  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  this.  The  applicant  for  recognition  asks  that  all  rules 
be  set  aside.  To  this  any  Member  of  the  House  may  object.  Why 
should  tomplainC  be  made  if  the  Speaker  exercises  his  right  of  objection 
by  refusing  to  recognize  an  applicant  fur  recognition  In  any  particular 
case  i  Because  he  is  Speaker  he  is  no  less  a  Member  of  ihe  House;  no 
Iks  a  Representative  of  his  Congressional  dislrict.  If  he  were  On  the 
floor  he  could  interpose  an  objection  to  any  request  for  unanimous  con- 
sent. Should  he  be  less  able  10  inteqjose  that  objection  because  he  is 
in  the  chair?  Certainly  not.  That  the  Speaker's  power  in  thi.^  regard 
is  only,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  of  a  Member  may  easily  be  illustrated. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  Fifty-fourlh  Congress,  when  Mr.  Reed  was 
Speaker,  there  was  a  Member  from  Nebraska  named  Kem  who  an- 
nounced that  he  would  object  to  any  consideration  of  hills  by  unanimous 
consent.  After  the  announcement,  on  the  first  day,  the  Speaker's  room 
was  crowded,  as  usual,  with  applicants  for  recognition.  Mr.  Reed 
promised  to  do  the  best  he  could,  but  recalled  in  his  applicants  Kem's 
threat  to  object.  Still  members  persisted,  one  of  them  was  reeognjued, 
and  Kem  objected.  The  ne.tt  day  the  throng  at  the  Sjieaker's  room 
was  not  so  great,  but  still  of  lai^e  proportions.  Members  had  faith  that 
Kem  would  tiOt  persist.  Again  Mr.  Reed  promised  lo  do  his  best; 
again  a  recognition  was  had,  and  a^ain  Kem  objected.  On  the  third 
day  the  Speaker's  room  was  desorted,  while  an  anxious  throng  Bur- 
(Dunded  the  desk  of  Mr,  Kem,  and  from  that  time  on,  Kem  being  per- 
MSient,  the  Speaker  had  peace;,  Mr.  Kem  was  the  autocrat,  and  the 
businiess  of  the  House  proceeded  under  the  regular  order. 

There  b  no  doubt  thai  a  great  many  measures  of  questionable  char- 
acter are  passed  by  unanimous  consent.  Members  can  not  keep  the 
mn  of  all  bills  rejMjrted  and  are  Soath  to  object,  both  because  ignorarjt 
of  the  merits  of  the  particular  measure  proposed  and  because  they  may 
have  measures  of  their  own  lo  be  considered  and  they  fear  a  reciprocity 
of  objection.  In  a  mijorily  of  cases  ihe  only  real  intelligent  objection 
made  to  measures  proposed  for  unanimous  corLsent  is  that  made  by  the 
Speaker,  who  has  had  o^ipnrtunily  lo  examine,  as  was  his  duty,  the  bill. 
On  two  Mondays  in  every  month  and  during  the  last  sis  days  of  a  session 
t  mntjtin  is  in  order  lo  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  bills,  which  rec|uire5 
lor  its  adoption  a  two-thirds  vote  of  a  quorum.  The  object  of  this  rule, 
of  course.  La  to  expedite  business  by  getting  rid  of  bilk  to  wliich  two- 
Ihinh  of  the  House  arc  agreed.  But  the  demands  for  recognition  to 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  are  so  far  in  excess  of  any  possible  power  of 
graul  upon  the  Speaker's  part  that  he  is.  confronted  by  the  embarrasatng 
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necessity  of  making  a  choice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  performs  his 
unpleasant  duty  with  due  regard  to  his  obligation  to  the  public 
service. 

It  is  manifest  that  even  under  the  methods  provided  by  the  ndes  for 
the  consideraticm  of  a.\]  classes  of  business  there  must  necessarily  be 
measures  of  great  public  importance  thai,  by  reason  of  their  late  report 
from  a  committee  or  for  some  reason  or  another,  can  not  be  reached 
la  the  regular  order  of  business.  These  are  provided  for  by  special 
orders  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  which  consists  of  the 
Speaker,  two  Members  from  the  majority,  and  two  from  the  minority- 
Like  the  rules  themselves,  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  made  the  subject 
of  much  UHfUst  criticism.  Autocratic  power  is  ascribed  to  it.  But  it 
must  be  recognized  first  that  the  cnstence  of  such  a  body  is  a.  necessity, 
and  second  that  the  only  power  il  exercises  is  the  power  of  the  House. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  does  not  dictate,  it  simply  suggests.  Its  report 
13  of  no  consequence  until  it  has  been  adopted  by  a  majority.  The  fact 
thai  the  committee's  reports  arc  uniformly  adopted,  so  far  from  being 
any  evidence  of  undue  authority  or  power  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
is  eWdence  of  the  distretion  of  the  committee  in  recognizing  and  making 
possible  what  the  House  wants  to  do.  The  real  temper  of  the  House 
upon  any  question  at  any  given  time,  it  may  be  assumed,  is  better  known 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  than  by  any  one  else.  The  committee,  30 
far  from  being  the  master,  is  the  servant  of  the  House.  Of  the  7,433 
bills  considered  last  year,  only  twenty-four  were  brought  forward  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

All  of  these  were  of  large  national  importance,  and  consideration  of 
them  was  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  desire  of  a  majority  of 
the  House,  as  for  instance,  among  others  the  following:  The  statehood 
bill,  the  immigration  bill,  Philippine  tariff  bill,  pure  food  bill,  railroad 
rate  bill,  bills  relating  to  Isthmian  Canal,  etc. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  authority  of  the  Speaker  as  to  recognition  is 
very  much  limited,  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  he  cvercises  a  great 
power  upon  the  business  of  the  House,  But  this  is  not  due  to  the  rules 
in  the  tjrst  instance,  but  to  the  personality  of  the  Speaker  himself.  Much 
of  his  power  lies  back  of  his  office.  It  is  because  of  his  character,  his 
experience,  his  service,  his  position  as  a  party  leader  that  he  is  Speaker. 
He  comes  to  his  high  office  because  he  is  primus  inter  pares.  A  leader 
on  the  floor,  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  leader  when  he  becomes  Speaker. 
One  who  was  himself  a  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, James  G.  Biaine,  in  that  most  eloquent  eulogy  pronounced 
upon  his  chief,  President  Garfield,  said: 

There  is  no  test  of  a  man's  ability  in  any  department  of  public  life  more  severe 
than  spn-ice  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  (Here  is  no  pt*ce  where  so  little 
deference  is  paid  to  reputation  previously  acquired  or  to  eminence  won  outside ; 
no  place  where  so  little  consideradon  is  shown  for  the  feelings  or  failures  of 
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b^itiDcrs-  What  a  man  giins  in  the  House  he  );ains  by  sheer  iatct  oS  his  own 
character,  and,  if  he  loses  and.  falls  back,  he  must  expect  no  mercy,  and  will  re- 
ceive no  svTnpalhy.  It  is  3  field  in  which  ihe  survival  of  the  afrongesL  ia  ih-c 
recognized  rule,  and  where  no  pretense  can  sunive  and  no  glamour  can  mislead. 
The  real  man  is  discovered,  his  worth  is  impartially  wdghed,  his  r^Jik  is 
irrevocably  decided. 

Undoubtedly  the  rules  contribute  to  the  Speaker's  power  in  so  far  as 
Ihey  place  in  his  hands  the  apjjomtment  of  committees,  H«  can,  by  a 
judicious  sdeclion  of  commitlee  membership,  to  a  limited  extent,  shape 
legislation  in  advance  lo  accord  with  his  views.  But,  after  all,  bis  power 
in  thb  respect  is  limited  by  a  number  of  considerations.  In  the  appoint- 
ments to  committees  he  must  recognize  the  claims  of  localities,  the 
qualifications  and  length  of  service  of  his  appointees,  and  various  other 
things.  Above  all  things,  he  is  interested  in  the  success  of  his  adminis- 
tration, in  the  standdng  of  his  party,  and  in  his  own  reputation  for  fair- 
ness. What  he  does  he  does  in  the  open,  where  all  men  can  see.  And, 
ixaides,  how  else  could  committees  be  selected  in  ii  House  of  so  lai^e  a 
membership  as  the  present  House  of  Representatives?  Caucus  selection 
would  mean  selection  by  combinations  representing  localities  or  special 
interests ;  would  turn  over  the  power  of  the  House  to  Ihe  Slates  having 
large  delegations.  Caucus  selection  has  been  tried  in  the  past,  and 
abandoned  as  impracticable.  Commiltees  can  best  be  selected  by  an 
BUlbority  that  can  with  certainty  be  located  and  made  to  bear  the  burden 
ni  responsibility. 

1  know  of  t>othing  more  interesting  in  the  hisloiy  of  Congress  than 
those  passages  which  relate  to  the  expedients  to  which  the  majority  has 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  obtain  control  as  against  obstructive  tactics 
upon  the  part  of  (he  tninority. 

Eariy  in  our  history  unlimited  debate  was  resorted  to  to  prevent 
legislative  action,  and  the  result  was  the  adoption  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion in  the  House.    According  to  Mr.  Calhoun  it  was  adopted  — 

in  CDoseqiicncc  of  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  debate  by  Mr.  Gardcnier,  of  New 
York,  rcmarkabtc  for  his  capadty  for  making  long  speeches.  He  could  keep 
the  floor  (or  da>3. 

But  Mr.  Gatdenier  was  only  a  type,  and  the  adoption  of  the  previous 
tltiestion  marks  the  first  step  in  our  Congressional  history  taken  by  the 
aijnrily  toward  securing  its  right  to  rule.  The  next  step  was  the 
*rfoption  of  the  hour  rule,  pursuant  to  which  a  Member  of  the  House 
is  coniined  (o  the  use  of  one  hour  in  debate. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  a  House  constituted  of  so  larg;e  a  member- 
ihip  as  the  House  of  Representatives  unlimited  debate  would  be  im- 
pi^kle,  having  any  due  regard  to  the  dispatch  of  the  public  business. 
iVre  is  httle  U  any  complaint  about  the  hour  rule.  Anyone  familiar 
"ith  the  record  of  the  last  few  Congresses  will  concede  that  notwith- 
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standing  the  existence  of  the  hour  rule  there  has  been  practically  no 
limitation  on  the  opportunities  for  debate.  All  parties  desiring  to  be 
heard  have  been  furnished  an  opportunity,  and  when  greater  latitude 
as  to  time  has  been  asked  it  has  readily  been  granted  by  unanimous 
consent.  The  House  will  always  listen  to  the  Member  who  really  has 
something  to  say. 

With  each  decennial  apportionment  the  House  of  Representatives 
increases  in  numbers.  As  the  numbers  increase  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  the  importance  of  the  individual  Member  decreases  and  the 
influence  of  a  few  increases.  What  the  remedy  for  this  is  I  do  not  under- 
take to  predict,  or  what  new  or  modified  rules  may  in  the  future  become 
necessary.  But  under  present  conditions  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  as  efficient  as  present  wisdom  and  past  experience 
have  been  able  to  devise  "to  subserve  the  will  of  the  assembly  rather 
than  to  restrain  it,  to  facilitate  and  not  to  obstruct  the  expression  of  its 
deliberate  sense." 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  RULES,   APRIL  5,    1906 

[The  sentiment  of  individual  members  upon  the  rules  is  brought  out  tn  the 
following  extracts.  There  will  be  abundant  illustrations  also  from  other  dis- 
cussions, which  will  be  given  later  on,  especially  in  the  matter  of  special  rules 
and  finance  legislation] 

Mr.  Moon.  I  have  no  objection  to  drastic  rules  in  a  body  of  this  size. 
It  is  unwieldy,  and  we  need  the  power  of  the  rule  even  to  force  legisla- 
tion, but  we  do  need  rules  that  will  operate  justly  and  equally  upon 
every  Member  and  every  party  in  this  House.  It  is  unwise  for  us,  in  view 
of  the  needs  of  thb  Government,  to  tie  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
upon  this  floor.  The  present  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
my  judgment,  are  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  people;  and  yet,  take 
them  altogether,  leaving  a  few  rules  out  of  consideration,  it  is  perhaps  as 
good  a  code  as  we  could  obtain  for  a  body  of  this  size. 

The  power,  though,  which  the  Speaker  has,  or  exercises  if  he  chooses, 
under  the  construction  of  the  rule,  to  tum  from  a  Member  and  decline  to 
recognize  him  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  rises,  after  once  recognizing, 
is  a  most  dangerous  power  in  any  parliamentary  body.  That  power  which 
you  have  given  him,  and  which  he  exercises  as  your  servant,  is  a  power 
that  ought  never  to  be  invoked  against  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the 
consideration  of  legislation.  It  denies  equal  opportunities  to  the  member* 
ship  of  the  House.    It  degrades  the  Representative. 

Another  rule  to  which  I  have  referred  is  this:  You  prevent  upon  the 
consideration  of  an  appropriation  bill  new  legislation.  Don't  you  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  modify  that  rule  to  the  extent  that  legislation  which  is 
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germane  to  a  particular  subject  of  consid  era  lion  may  be  presented? 
That  is  a  wise  rule  to  prevent  ridets  being  placed  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  riders  foreign  to  the  subject  cf  tonsideratiyTi ;  but  right  here,  right 
under  this  bill,  at  this  hour  if  that  rule  were  modified  this  House  could 
consider  the  question  of  railway  maiJ-pay ;  i(  could  consider  the  question 
of  changing  the  rate  of  second-class  matter;  it  could  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  a  usurpation  of  power  under  the  statute  in  the  Posl-Office  De- 
partment. But  you  are  powerless  under  the  rule  whic!i  shatkks  you  by 
your  own  will  to  do  so.  What  further  remedy  have  yoit  ?  Can  you  appe^ 
to  the  committee  for  consideration  of  these  questions  by  separate  bills? 
You  have  found  those  things  vain  ai^d  futile.  If  yr>u  tluhe  the  Speaker 
with  the  power  to  name  the  committee  instead  of  letting  the  House  of 
Representatives  select  its  own  ccimmitleemen  as  the  Senate  does,  you 
j>!afc  it  within  his  power  to  so  organize  the  cornmitlecs  of  this  House  as  to 
fore'.'er  defeat  legislation  coming  before  the  committee,  and  then  you  put 
it  beyond  your  power  in  this  House  by  the  rule  lo  which  I  have  referred 
of  resuming  the  sovereign  (lower  lo  which  you  arc  entitled  yourself.  You 
have  yielded  away  your  power,  you  can  not  help  yourselves.  The  result 
of  ihis,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  when  gentlemen  on  the  floor  of  thk  House 
find  that  it  is  impossible  to  l:ie  heard  in  (he  interest  oi  their  constituents, 
they  yield.  When  a  question  arises  in  this  body  upon  which  they  ought  to 
have  independent  judgment 

Mr,  Sims.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man has  been  saying  about  this  rule  of  not  being  permitted  to  legislate  on 
an  appropriation  hill ;  but  it  is  not  a  fact  thai  it  does  riot  prevent  that 
new  legislation,  provided  that  in  the  Senate  they  put  on  the  same  amend- 
ment that  we  rejected  here  in  the  House.  It  comes  back  then,  and  under 
the  rules,  and  it  is  not  out  of  order  to  consider  that  which  has  been  once 
wleranly  ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MfWN  of  Tennessee.  Of  course,  we  agree  on  that  question.  It 
can  legislate,  while  this  House  can  not,  under  the  rule. 

Mr,  Sims.    But  the  Senate  farces  us  lo  do  it. 

Mr.  MnoN  of  Tennessee.  The  Senate,  of  course,  forces  us  to  do  it 
The  Senate  forces  us  to  do  nearly  al!  we  do,  The  Republican  majority 
is  not  lo  blame  alone  for  this. 

Mr,  Sims,    Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right  about  that. 

Mr.  MooM  of  Tennessee.  The  Republican  majorily  in  this  House  has 
surrendered  beyond  all  question  freely  and  voluntarily  all  of  the  reserx'ed 
rights  of  a  Representative,  save  one  or  two,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Now,  if  anybody  has  to  exercise  that  power  on  the  Republican  side,  I 
would  as  soon  have  the  present  Sjieaker  do  it  as  anybody  in  the  world. 
It  b  not  a  question  of  the  Speaker  individually.  I  believe  everybody  in 
ihis  House  is  per5t>nally  fond  of  him.  It  is  a  question  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  jxiwer  of  the  Representatives  so  as  to  prevent  legislation  that  is 
wbolesome  ajtd  just. 
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I  have  now  demonstrated  to  the  House,  I  trust,  legislation  that  is  needed 
upon  this  bill.  I  defy  anyone  to  get  one  particle  of  it.  You  can  not  put 
ct  on  here.  You  are  tied  by  your  rules;  you  can  not  put  it  through  your 
committee,  for  the  Speaker  has  lied  your  committee.  What  are  you  to 
du?  Gentlemen,  thert  are  reserved  rights,  but  only  one  or  two  lo  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

If  without  the  spirit  of  revenge  or  anger,  if  in  obedience  to  the  high  dic- 
tates of  duty,  if  in  recognition  of  those  repre&entative  rights  which  you  all 
possess,  you  will  say  lo  the  House  of  Representatives,  "Be  bound  by  the 
chains  you  have  forged ;  no  business  shall  be  done  in  this  House  save  by 
and  in  accordance  technicaUy  with  every  rule  thai  this  House  has  adapted 
for  the  transaction  of  business,"  and  you  do  that  for  a  few  weeks,  then 
this  majority  and  the  ispeaker  will  iind  themselves  utterly  powerless  lo 
move  one  inch  in  legislation.  They  ftill  break  (he  chains  themselves, 
and  they  will  (ell  the  Speaker  that  he  is  no  longer  a  master,  but  a  servant 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  How  was  it  in  the  days  that  are  past? 
Was  this  a  body  in  which  the  will  and  decree  of  a  political  coterie  was 
registered?  Ttus  was  the  great  forum  in  which  the  battles  of  ihe  people 
were  fought.  Here  every  great  battle  for  American  liberW  and  American 
citizenship  has  been  fought  out  in  behalf  of  the  people,  and  to-day,  like 
craven  cowards,  you  have  surrendered  every  right  you  have  given  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  without  the  slightest  deliberition  you  pass  for  consideration  to  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  every  bill  nearly  that  is  before  you. 

Without  naming  any  particular  bill,  but  to  show  the  evil  effect  of  that 
and  of  ill-considered  legislatioa,  a  bill  is  to-day  pending,  upon  which  this 
House  has  acted,  aifeirting  a  great  Temti>ry  proposed  to  be  made  a  State, 
greater  than  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  this  House  actually  failed  to  ei- 
lend,  so  far  as  some  necessary  provisions  were  eoncemed,  the  benefit  of 
the  law  proposed  to  be  enacted  lo  a  part  of  the  Territory  —  unintention- 
ally, of  course.  No  consideration  in  committee,  no  consideration  any- 
where, until  the  Senate  of  Ihe  United  States  pointed  out,  to  Ihe  shame  of 
the  House  of  Representatn'es,  the  patent  defect.  You  gentlemen  can  not 
gtj  back  to  the  country  and  accuse  the  Republican  party  of  all  the  wTongs 
that  the  people  suffer  at  the  hands  cf  this  onee  great  but  ncfW  degenerate 
body.  The  Democracy  of  the  House  of  Representatives  must  exercise 
the  reserved  power  of  refusing  and  forbidding  anything  to  be  done,  save 
in  obedience  to  the  law  that  the  House  has  made  for  its  government,  and 
then  the  people  will  see  where  the  chains  are  and  who  forged  them,  and 
they  will  put  an  end,  I  trust,  to  the  wrongs  and  injustices  that  exist  here. 

Mr,  Slws,  We  witowsed  the  spectacle  a  few  days  ago  of  Iwo  Repre- 
sentatives on  this  floor,  one  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  and  one  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  party,  who  undertook  lo  have  one  hill  passed 
according  to  the  general  rules  of  (his  House,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
got  together  and  decided  that  the  general  rules  were  the  worst  thing  pos- 
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able  to  apply  to  that  appropriation  bill;  and  they  brought  in  a  special 
nilCi  repealing  the  general  ru!es  and  making  in  order  everything  that  had 
gone  out  on  points  of  order  as  well  as  all  that  remained. 

Mr-  Sms.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Let  us  get  down  to 
something  practical. 

Mr,  KooN  of  Tennessee.  I  was  just  suggesting  to  you  a  practical 
solution  of  it.  Suppose  when  a  gentleman  gets  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  asks,  unanimous  consent  and  the  Speaker  recog- 
nised the  gentleman  [or  unanimous  consent;  suppose  you  have  no 
objection  to  the  bill,  but  have  objection  to  the  exercise  of  that  power 
emanating  from  'one  source  alone,  a  power  thai  practically  controls  the 
opcratiuns  of  the  House,  you  have  the  reserved  right  as  a  Representative 
to  say.  '■  I  object."  That  places  the  gentleman  who  made  the  motion  in 
his  seal.     How  is  he  going  to  get  his  bill  up  ? 

He  -can  not  do  it  except  upon  call  of  committees  on  the  day  when  it  b 
reached,  and  the  chances  are  only  one  in  a  hundred  he  can  reach  it  then. 
He  can  not  go  lo  the  Union  Calendar  and  take  a  bill  off  that  Calendar. 
There  are  ihree-fourths  of  the  important  bills  of  ihe  House  upon  that 
Calendar,  and  that  Calendar,  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  Speaker,  has 
not  been  called  for  general  consideration  in  ten  long  years  irt  the  House 
of  Representatives.  You  can  consider  on  it  those  things  he  favors  only 
without  unanimous  consent  or  a  special  rule,  and  he  controls  recognition 
and  b  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr  Sms.  Then  what  is  to  hinder  the  Committee  on  Rules  from 
selecting  out  these  very  bills  to  which  objection  has  been  made  and  bring- 
ing in  a  special  rule  thai  they  shall  be  considered  ^^ithuut  any  reference  to 
unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  Moon  of  Tennessee.  Well,  what  hinders  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  exercising  its  power  to  overturn  the  Committee  on  Rules  P 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  I  thought  the  gentleman  answered  a  while  ago  that 
we  had  lost  about  all  self-respect  and  courage  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Moon  of  Tennessee.  Oh,  I  think  not;  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
and  did  not  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  1  meant  to  say  that  we  had  lost  the 
power  of  resistance, 

Mr.  Richardson  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chair-uan.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  AfooN  of  Tennessee.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  Richardson  of  Alabama.  I  heard  you  say  something  in  your 
remarks  relative  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  Democracy  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  I  ask  the  gentleman  the  question  —  inasmuch  as  you  called  us 
d^enerale  —  if  when  we  were  in  power  and  Mr.  Crisp,  of  Geoi^a,  was 
Speaker  the  same  rules  were  not  substantiaUy  adopted  then  as  are  adopted 
now? 
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Mr.  Moon  of  Tennessee.  Yes;  and  they  were  just  as  infamous  thin 
as  they  arc  now.    [Applause  on  tlie  DemotTatic  side.] 

Mr.  TowNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  subsL-ribe  very  ■ordially  to 
some  of  the  remarks  —  indeed,  practically  to  all  of  them  — of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee  who  has  just  resumed  his  seal, 
addressed  to  the  subject  of  the  rules  of  this  House;  but  ]  wish  to  enter 
one  important  quiliScation  in  respect  to  the  criticisms  that  are  passed 
upon  the  Speaker.  The  Speaker  is,  in  my  judgment,  almost  as  much 
sinnedi  against  as  sinning.  The  fact  that  under  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  rfgimes  very  largely  the  same  complaint  has  been  made  in 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  quasi-autocratic  power  by  the  Chair  is  itself  a 
r^ognition  to  a  considerable  degree  that  the  necessity  for  exercising  that 
kind  of  power  inheres  in  the  duties  of  the  office  itself  as  it  has  evolved  in 
our  system. 

Now,  air.  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  enter  upon  a  careful 
discussion  of  certain  matteis  that  I  wish  merely  to  indicate  for  the  sober 
consideration,  in  this  connection,  of  the  men  who,  as  1  hope,  are  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  framing  of  the  rules  for  the  Sixtieth  Congress.  [Applause.] 
I  mean  the  Democrats  of  this  body.    [Renewed  applause.] 

The  Speakership  of  this  House,  sir,  in  its  origin  was  not  a  political 
office.  It  is  interesting  to  c ontrast  it  with  the  history  of  the  speakership 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  whence  we  borrow  very  largely  the 
mndel  upon  which  this  House  is  constructed.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
the  speaker  is  a  mere  moderator,  who  presides  over  a  parliamentary  body 
for  the  purp()se  of  enforting  ordinary  parliamentary  rules.  The  office 
has  no  poiitical  signilicance.  That  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  recent  re- 
election of  Mr.  Lowther,  the  Conservative  speaker,  by  the  new  enormous 
Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

If  a  speaker  is  a  competent  parlliimentanan^  a  fair  man,  and  a  man  of 
ability,  no  majority  in  the  English  Parliament  cares  to  which  party  he 
belongs.  But  originally  the  English  speaker  was  a  political  officer,  His 
name  signifies  it.  Hespokeforthe  Commons  with  the  King,  and  to  aeon- 
sidcralilc  degree  was  able  to  direct  the  deliberations  of  the  House  and  to 
select  the  subjects  upon  which  it  should  deliberate.  In  process  of  time 
there  developed  the  English  ministry,  the  responsible  element  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  legislative  in  the  British  system.  The  ministry  determines  all 
the  iniliadve  in  legislation,  marks  out  the  programme  for  the  Commons, 
determines  what  propositions  of  legislation  shall  come  before  that  body; 
and  the  opposition  —  i  may  interpolate  at  this  point  —  has  always  the 
right  to  propose  amd  discuss  amendments.  That  function  is  ever  the 
great  factor  in  that  general  system  of  government  to  which  the  English 
Commons  and  this  body  belong,  a  system  that  the  great  commentator 
Bagfhot  has  called  a  government  by  di.scussion:  and  if  at  any  tilme  this 
House  shall  e^'er  have  il5  ancient  dignity  and  power  restored  and  shall 
again  appeal  to  the  iniagination  and  respect  of  the  people  of  America,  it 
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will  be  when  it  shall  have  vindicated  for  itself  ihe  right  to  discuss  all  pub- 
lic measures  proposed  here.  [Loud  applause.]  But  in  America  we  have 
never  evolved  anything  Ihat  answers  to  the  Briti-sh  cabinet  or  minislerial 
system.  There  must,  hnwever,  in  every  majority  temporarily  contrnlUng 
the  deliberations  of  this  House,  be  somewhere  an  initiative,  the  power  of 
determining  the  policy  according  to  which  the  majority  shall  choose  to 
proceed,  and  how  it  shall  exercise  that  power.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  this  function  has  become  an  asset  of  our  Speakership,  an  evnlution 
in  that  ofijce  having  occurred  directly  opposite  from  (hat  which  marked 
the  English  speakership.  Speaker  Muhlenberg,  the  first  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  was 
a  mere  presiding  officer,  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  officer  who  com- 
menced as  a  mere  moderator  has  developed  into  the  most  powerful  politi- 
cal functionary  in  our  Government. 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  moment,  and  without  preparation,  to  under- 
take a  discussion  of  the  philosophy  implied  in  the  fact  I  have  cited,  I 
shall  merely  suggest  whether  in  this  proposed  and  desirable  reform  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  wc  are  not  face  to  face  with  more  than  a  mere  question 
of  convenience,  adeepquesiion  of  government  indeed,  complicated  with 
the  evolution  of  our  sy&tem  itself.  But  there  are  some  things  that  those 
who  propose  to  reform  these  rules  can  entertain  IJttJe  difference  about. 
One  of  them  was  suggested  very  ably  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
in  answer  to  a  ■'lucslion.  We  can  change  the  rtiles  of  the  House,  We  can 
if  we  will.  We  will  not  if  we  submit  ourselves  to  the  dictation  of  a  few 
men  on  grounds  of  alleged  parly  interest  and  refuse  to  stand  in  favor  of 
the  inherent  legislative  rights  of  the  House.  The  majority  party  can,  if 
it  will,  make  a  few  simple  changes  in  the  rules  that  will  go  a  great  way 
to  restore  the  ancient  capacities  and  prestige  of  the  House. 

For  instance,  now.  If  a,  man  on  the  Hour  of  this  House  desires  to  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  the  Chair  he  must  arise  in  his  place  and  address  the 
Speaker;  and,  as  I  think  the  language  of  the  rule  is  —  although  I  have 
not  seen  it  lately  —  "  upon  being  recognized,  he  shall  proceed  in  order." 
If  he  is  not  recognized  he  can  not  proceed,  and  we  witness  this  anomalous 
and  insulting  thing  —  although  the  Speaker  is  not  in  a  personal  sense  to 
blame  for  it,  let  me  say,  it  is  inherent  in  the  rules  —  that  a  man  repre- 
senting a  great  American  constituency,  with  something  to  speak  about 
and.  to  think  about  and  to  propose  to  this  great  body  vti  his  individual  and 
political  responsibility,  arises  in  his  place  here  and  the  Speaker  says  to 
Wm,  "  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  rise?"  And  if  the  purpose 
does  not  suit  the  Speaker  the  Member  has  not,  to  iiny  effectual  purpose, 
arisejL  at  all,  but  has  to  take  his  seal. 

Now,  sir,  when  two  or  more  men  are  contemporaneously  challenging 
the  attention  of  the  Chair,  it  is  a  mere  necessit>'  that  he  shall  choose  which 
one  lu  recognize.  No  rule  can  ever  obviate  that;  but  it  has  happened 
time  and  again  —  it  happened  in  my  own  case  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
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gress  —  that  but  one  Member  is  asking  recognition  from  the  Chair,  and 
that  he  can  not  get  the  floor.  Now,  I  undertake  to  say  that  any  Repre- 
sentative of  a  great  constituency  of  the  American  people  upon  this  floor 
has  a  right,  or  ought  to  have  the  right,  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
and  the  House  to  anything  he  wishes  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  as- 
sembly when  nobody  else  is  claiming  the  floor  at  the  same  time.  [Ap- 
plause.] 


REPRESENTATIVE  CUSHMAN   ON  THE  RULES' 

Mr.  Cushhan.  I  for  one  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day  in  this  House, 
not  when  the  Speaker  shall  tell  the  individual  members  of  this  House 
what  be  is  going  to  permit  them  to  bring  up,  but  when  those  individual 
members  consdtudng  a  majority  will  inform  the  Speaker  what  they 
are  going  to  bring  up  for  themselves. 


The  Calendar  op  the  House 

I  for  one  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day  in  this  Hall,  when  this  House 
has  lebure  in  the  interim  between  the  passage  of  the  great  appropriation 
bills  that  this  House  will  go  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  bills  on  the  Union 
Calendar.  I  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  Union  Calendar  will 
be  caUed  oftener  than  onpe  In  a  lifetime. 

Does  anybody  say  that  it  is  lack  of  time  that  prevents  this?  I  have 
seen  thb  body  adjourn  three  and  four  days  at  a  time  when  the  Union 
Calendar  was  freighted  with  the  hopes  of  voiceless  millions.  No,  sir; 
it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  this  body  or  any  member  of  it  to  say  that 
it  is  lack  of  time.  It  is  lack  of  inclination  and  not  lack  of  time  that  ails 
this  body  —  or  at  least  those  who  dominate  it. 

It  does  not  require  any  longer  time  to  pass  the  same  bill  when  we  are 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  than 
it  does  to  pass  it  under  unanimous  consent.  The  only  difference  is  the 
first  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  members  themselves,  while  the 
unanimous  consent  route  is  entirely  controlled  by  the  Speaker.  But, 
sir,  I  have  seen  the  Speaker's  room  black  with  members,  like  flies  around 
a  honeycomb,  each  one  wondering  if  he  was  going  to  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  Speaker  to  recognize  him.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  all  we  have  to 
do  to  regulate  this  matter  is  not  to  put  in  so  much  time  trying  to  get  the 
Speaker  to  recognize  us,  but  to  nse  up  in  our  dignity  and  our  might 
and  recognize  ourselves.    [Applause.] 

When  we  go  into  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  for  the  consideration 
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of  bills  on  the  Union  Calendar,  every  man  with  a  bill  on  that  CaJendax 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  an  equal  chance  to  get  his  bill  considered. 

But  under  the  other  system  —  the  unanimous-consent  route  —  unfair 
and  inequitable,  the  Sjieaker  of  this  House  stands  up  and  passes  out 
recognitions  for  "unanimous  consents"  like  so  many  sugar-coated 
doughnuts.  He  recognizes  those  he  desires  to  recognize,  and  he  does 
not  recognize  those  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  recognize. 

What  is  the  Union  Calendar  of  this  House  and  what  bills  go  upon  that 
Calendar  ?  Every  bill  containing  an  appnjpriation  of  money  or  creating 
an  office  goes  upon  that  Calendar.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
important  bill  which  would  not  include  In  its  piovisloas  one  or  the  other 
of  those  features. 

That  being  true,  the  most  imjiortanl  hills  that  are  introduced  in  this 
House  go  upon  the  Union  Calendar.  I  would  like  to  stand  up  in  one 
crowd  the  70.000.000  in  this  Republic  and  have  each  one  make  a  guess. 
as  to  how  often  there  is  a  call  of  the  Union  Calendar  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  b  never  called.  Only  once  in  the  last  seven  years 
has  this  House  gone  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
stale  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  bills  on  the  Union  Calendar, 
Why  do  we  have  a  Calendar  in  this  House?  Did  any  man  ever  hear 
in  his  lifetime  before  of  a  Calendar  that  is  never  called?  Under  the 
present  system  of  running  this  House  we  have  no  more  need  of  a  Calendar 
than  a  man  with  both  arms  cut  off  above  the  elbows  needs  a  pair  of  fur- 
trimmed  mittens.     iLaughter.] 

A  friend  of  mine  some  time  ago  said  to  me,  "  Cushman,  what  makes 
you  so  thin  ? "  I  will  tell  you  what  makes  me  so  thin.  I  have  behind  me 
an  honest  but  infuriated  constituency.  A  half  a  million  worthy,  honest, 
patriotic  people  who  are  demanding,  atid  rightfully  demanding,  that  I 
secure  certain  needed  legislation  for  them.  That  b  the  pressure  on  me 
from  the  rear.  Then  in  this;  House  whenever  I  try  to  secure  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  of  legislation  in  which  my  people  are  interested 
I  run  up  against  the  slone  wall  that  surrounds  the  Speaker  of  this  House 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules.  That  is  what  constitutes  the  pressure  in 
front.  And  I  tell  you  frankly  that  between  the  pressure  that  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  me  from  the  rear  and  the  pressure  f  have  encoun- 
tered in  front  that  I  have  become  thinner  than  a  cancelled  postage 
stamp.    That  b  what  is  the  matter  with  me.    [Laughter-] 


The  Rjghts  of  a  Legislator 


Under  the  rules  of  this  House  as  they  are  administered,  the  rights  of 
the  individual  legistalor  in  this  body  are  simply  limited  to  his  right  to 
vole  "yes"  and  "no"  on  the  various  propositions  that  are  brought  be- 
fore Ihk  Uou^e. 
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I  say  to  you  that  one  of  the  rights  inherent  in  and  appert^ning  to  the 
individual  membership  of  every  deliberative  legislative  body  is  not  only 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  questions  that  are  brought  up,  but  the  broader 
and  higher  right  to  have  his  voice  heard  and  hb  vote  recorded  in  deter- 
mining what  questions  shall  be  brought  up  for  consideration.  And  any 
man  who  denies  that,  denies  the  existence  of  every  principle  that  lies 
at  the  base  of  a  republican  fonn  of  Government. 

What  do  we  amount  to  as  individual  units  in  this  House  —  this  House 
that  was  once  the  great  House  of  Representatives,  the  popular  forum  of 
a  patriotic  people?  What  is  it  now?  It  is  an  annex  to  the  committee 
room  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Here  is  where  we  meet  and  go  thmugh 
the  stupid  formality  of  ratifying  the  legislation  that  is  determined  upon 
by  the  Speaker  and  his  Committee  on  Rules.  To  me  one  of  the  amaz- 
ing things  that  occur  in  this  House  is  to  have  some  man  arise  and  select 
for  his  subject  "Government  without  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  for 
the  Speaker  invariably  strains  his  eyes  and  cracks  his  voice  trying  to 
discern  and  draw  pictures  of  an  alleged  condition  of  that  kind  in  a  region 
7,000  miles  away.  Talk  about  government  without  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  If  my  brief  legislative  experience  counts  for  anything,  that 
system  has  reached  its  greatest  perfection  and  found  its  most  perfect 
flower  right  here  in  this  Hall. 


REPRESENTATIVE   COCKRAN  ON  THE  HOUSE 

PROCEDURE ' 

Mr.  Cockran.  Anyone  who  has  followed  the  course  of  thb  general 
debate  must  have  become  impressed  with  two  radically  distinct  and  con- 
flicting emotions ;  admiration  for  the  high  capacity  shown  by  the  speakers 
and  regret  that  under  the  rules  which  govern  us  the  speeches  themselves 
were  directed  not  to  some  question  pending  before  the  House,  but  de- 
livered into  the  empty  air.  By  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  saying  that  they  were  irrelevant  to  matters  deeply  affect- 
ing the  public  welfare  and  vividly  before  the  public  mind.  With  hardly 
an  exception  they  all  turned  upon  questions  of  vital  and  pressing  political 
importance,  yet  hardly  one  touched  a  subject  with  which  the  House  will 
be  suffered  to  deal.  If  years  from  now  some  student  should  undertake 
to  study  the  Record  which  chronicles  our  proceedings,  he  would  be  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  while  nearly  every  one  of  those  speeches  taken  by 
itself  was  of  such  excellence  that  it  might  have  been  addressed  to  a 
council  of  sages,  yet  the  whole  debate  taken  together  suggests  the  in- 
coherence, discordance,  and  dissonance  of  a  lunatic  asylum  rather  than 
the  debate  of  a  highly  intelligent,  deliberative  body.    [Lai^hter.] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  object  In  taking  the  floor  now  is  to  bring  before 
the  House  the  rules  which  have  caused  this  profligate  waste  of  such  ex- 
cellent material,  in  the  hope  that  through  discussion  of  tliem  means 
may  he  found  by  which  these  abimda.nt  talents,  these  great  potentiali- 
ties <>f  efficient  sen-ice,  will  he  utilized  lor  the  public  benefit  —  not  dis- 
sipated tn  the  public  discrBdit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recent  history  of  this  House  shows  conclusively 
that  there  is  not  in  all  this  world  a  body  capable  of  higher  legislative 
ser%']ce  or  animated  by  loftier  dvic  virtue.  j\nd  yet,  sir,  it  is  a  melan- 
choly spectacle  that  this  body,  which,  when  controlled  by  the  judgment, 
the  intelligence,  and  the  patriotism  of  its  membership,  has  succeeded 
in  pRxlucing  the  most  important  and  triumphant  legislative  results, 
when  hampered,  fettered,  and  restricted  by  absurd  rules,  often  sinks  to 
aJi  almost  ludicrous  incapacity,  of  which  this  very  debate  is  a  striking 
illustration.  That  I  do  noE  esaggcrate  is,  in  my  judgment,  conclusively 
proved  by  the  [riumphant  success  of  the  House  this  session  in  framing 
and  passing  a  railniad  rate  bill,  when  it  was  free  to  control  its  own 
Memljers,  and  its  utter  failure  lo  pass  an  effective  measure  last  session 
when  it  was  lnjund  and  gagged  under  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Committee  on   Rules. 

Last  year  when  this  House  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  intricate, 
perplexing,  and  almost  whnliy  unexplored  held  of  railroad  rate  legisla- 
tion it  was  placed  under  a  rule  which  rcslricled  its  power  to  adopting 
the  measure  recommended  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce,  or  else  adopting  the  measure  rcwmmended  by  the 
minority.  No  power  was  left  in  a  Member  to  offer  an  amendment,  or 
in  the  House  to  consider  it.  As  amendment  Is  the  only  object  and  pur- 
pose of  discussion,  where  a  body  is  practically  unanimous  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  bill,  as  the  House  was  on  that  railroad  measure,  the  passage 
of  such  a  rule  simply  meant  that  we  threw  over  upon  the  Senate  the 
important  duty  of  originating  amendments,  which  all  conceded  lo  bt 
necessary.  That  was  not  only  an  abdication  of  our  functioiis  and  a 
renunciation  of  our  duty,  but  it  was  a  confession  of  incapacity.  For  my 
part,  sir,  I  declined  to  be  a  party  to  such  an  abasement  of  this  House,. 
memljer^hip  In  which  I  consider  a  distinguished  honor,  and  so  when 
the  measure  was  on  its  passage  I  refused  to  vote,  asking  simply  lo  be 
recorded  "present." 

That  measure  met  the  fate  which  the  method  of  its  passage  invited. 
It  fell  stillborn  on  the  threshold  of  the  other  Chamber.  It  was  never 
cxeti  considered  by  the  Senate.  It  was  thrown  in  the  wastebaskcl,  its 
proper  destination,  There  it  remained,  useless  for  every  puryjosc,  ex- 
cept as  a  monument  to  the  folly,  the  incapacity  —  aye,  sir,  I  will  say  the 
disloyalty  —  with  which  we  renounced  our  functioas,  turned  our  backs 
upon  our  obligations,  fled  from  our  obvious  duty. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  contrast  with  that  dreajy  record  of  incapacity, 
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of  folly,  and  of  failure,  ihe  triumphant  progress  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  which  passed  the  House  this  year.  When  il  came  before 
us,  the  House  was  left  free  to  deal  with  Ihe  measure  as  it  pleased.  Full 
power  to  oHer  ametidments  was  left  in  (he  hands  of  every  Member. 
The  limit  of  debate  was  fixed  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Every  amendment 
ofiered  was  considered  and  action  taken  freely  upon  it.  The  result  was 
a  measure  which  I  venture  to  say  will  stand  for  a  long;  time  as  a  monu- 
ment lo  Ihe  patriotism  in  which  It  was  conceived,  the  wisdom  in  which 
it  was  framed,  Md  the  resolution  with  which  it  was  passed.  [Loud 
applause,] 

I  say  this,  sir,  notwithstanding  the  fact  (and  largely  because  of  the 
fact)  that  since  this  measure  passed  this  House  it  ha^  been  the  subject  of 
vigorous  animadversions  and  very  bitter  criticism.  I  lake  it  that  these 
criticisms  are  in  the  highest  degree  a  compliment  to  its  merits.  The 
wrongdoers  with  whom  it  was  intended  to  deal  testify  bj'  the  vehemence 
and  fury  with  which  they  assail  it  how  deeply  they  realize  its  efficiency. 
But,  sir,  the  abuse  of  miscreants  whose  crimes  it  is  intended  lo  prevent 
weighs  htlle  in  the  minds  of  honest  men  against  the  approval  of  the 
people  whose  rights  it  is  drawn  lo  protect.  And  this  It  enjoys  beyond 
all  question,  Conceive  for  a  moment  the  change  in  pubHc  attitude 
toward  this  measure  since  closing  debate.  Recall  the  objections  that 
were  advanced  to  it  in  this  House  with  so  much  vehemence  this  year 
and  last  year,  and  then  you  have  but  to  e.xamine  from  day  to  day  (he 
adverse  comments  in  newspapers,  the  speeches  delivered  against  it.  the 
interviews  with  railway  officials  and  railway  attorneys  who  condemn 
il,  to  measure  the  distance  betweoi^  the  grounds  occupied  by  Its  oppo- 
nents before  discussion  in  the  House  began  and  since  its  close.  Then 
you  will  be  able  lo  realize  the  distance  that  public  opinion  has  traveled 
under  the  light  and  guidance  of  our  proceedings  in  this  body. 

When  this  measure  was  pending  here,  the  point  dividing  its  supporters 
and  opponents  was  the  question  whether  we  had  any  constitutional  or 
moral  right  to  pass  it.  Some  of  its  opponents  said  il  violated  the  letter 
and  others  ihc  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  but  they  were  all  unanimous 
in  describing  it  as  a  long  step  toward  socialism.  Well,  these  objections 
have  all  been  quieted.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  audible  since  the 
close  of  debate  here.  If  one  is  heard  occasionally  il  is  in  a  voice  so  feeble 
and  so  rare  that  it  merely  sen,-es  to  attest  the  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  public  opinion.  Gentlemen  who  were  then  most  vehement 
in  opposing  it  now  claim  to  be  its  most  ardent  supporters.  One  after 
another  populariy  supposed  to  be  bitterly  hostile  to  il  objects  strenu- 
ously now  to  being  counted  among  its  opponents,  But  while  he  wants 
to  be  recognized  among  its  supporters,  he  protests  that  he  wishes  lo 
perfect  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  among  the  supporters  of  the  bill  objects  lo 
any  suggestion  for  its  improvement.    But  I  believe  its  friends  should 
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be  vigilant,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  vigilant,  to  see  that  under  cover 
of  attempts  to  perfect  the  mccisure  its  enemies  will  not  be  permitted  to 
emasculate  It.  We  must  see  that  it  is  not  destroyed  by  mutilation  dis- 
^ised  as  amendments,  now  thai  efforts  to  destroy  it  by  open  opposition 
arc  no  longer  considered  safe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  cjuhe  true  thai  although  the  grounds  of  criticism 
which  were  advanced  in  this  House  have  been  abandoned,  new  ones 
have  been  evolved,  which,  though  less  weighty,  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
not  having  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  out  scrutiny.  Of  these  the 
most  formidable  now  directed  against  this  bill  is  that  we  have  omitted 
to  pro\-ide  tor  a  judicial  re^-iew  of  all  orders  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  For  that  reason  this  House  has  been  denounced 
as  incapable,  negligent,  4nd  Indiilerent.  Now  that  I  have  the  floor  I 
do  not  know  how  I  can  better  improve  the  time  at  my  disposal  than  by 
emploj-ing  some  of  it  in  refuting  this  criticism,  and  sending  it  to  join  all 
il5  predecessors.  I  do  not  thinks  sir.  that  will  be  a  very  difficult  task; 
1  ihink  the  very  slightest  examination  of  this  last  objection  wiJl  show 
ihat  among  criticisms  it  deserves  to  be  classed  as  survival  of  the  loosest. 
[Laughter.} 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  its  source.  This  objec- 
tion is  not  advanced  openly  by  the  interests  chielly  affected  by  the  bill. 

proceeds  ostensibly  from  a  rather  new  product  of  our  constitutional 

3lution  —  the  constitutional  lawyer  —  the  great  constitutional  lawyer, 
"who  chooses  a  legislative  body,  rather  than  a  judicial  tribunal,  for  the 
display  of  his  quatities, 

1 1  is  well  to  observe  that  the  constitutional  lawyer  of  a  legislative  body 
is  always  a  "great"  constitutional  lawyer. 

Now,  I  confess  that  I  regard  this  legislative  constitutional  lawyer  with 
something  of  the  awe  which  attaches  to  everything  beyond  our  compre^ 
hensjon.  [Laughter,]  1  do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  describe  him. 
I  think  I  know  him  when  I  see  him,  for  he  has  certain  unmistakable 
characterisUcs.  But  to  describe  you  must  understand,  and  I  admit  he 
is  far  Wyond  the  power  of  my  intellectuals.  Ordinarily  our  conception 
of  law  is  a  uniform  nil*  of  conduct  made  binding  upon  all  members  of 
a  community,  or  at  least  on  the  large  majority  of  them,  by  the  sovereign 
authority,  whatever  it  may  be;  and  the  function  of  the  lawyer,  we  plain 
mortals  believe,  is  to  ascertain  this  rule,  10  define  and  exjjound  it,  and 
thus  promote  unanimous  obedience  to  it-  But  while  the  essential  func- 
tion of  the  ordinary  lawyer  is  to  promote  uniformity  of  the  law,  the 
activities  of  the  great  constitutional  lawyer  in.  a  legislative  body  produce 
radically  different  results.  Whenever  we  find  him  active  in  either  branch 
of  Congress  we  find  just  as  many  different  constitutions  as  there  are 
great  constitutional  lawyers  to  axpound  the  organic  law. 

In  this  particular  case  the  constitutional  lawyers  all  declare  that  this 
bill  is  constitutionally  infirm  somehow  or  other,  but  no  two  of  tbcm 
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agret  in  pointing  out  the  precise  seat  of  infirmity.  The  constitutional 
lawyer  is  always  vehement  in  warning  us  that  before  we  underlake  any 
measure  we  must  be  sure  of  its  conslitutioiiaUty;  that  he  alone  is  com- 
petent to  advise  us;  that  next  (o  the  duty  of  accepting  him  as  infallible 
com€S  that  of  regarding  all  other  constitutional  lawyers  as  unsound,  if 
not  worse;  that  w«  must  be  waiy  even  of  trusting  (heir  quotations  lest 
instead  of  giving  us  the  judgmeni  of  a  court  they  mislead  us  into  accept- 
ing as  its  decision  the  language  by  which  a  minority  seeks  to  show  that 
(he  aulhorjly  of  thic  majority  depended  entirely  upon  the  number  of 
judges  who  constituted  it,  not  upon  the  weight  of  reasons  which 
justified  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  must  wait  itnlil  (he  great  constitutional  lawj-ers 
agree  upon  any  subject,  it  b  plain  that  we  would  never  take  a  step  in 
any  direction. 

We  would  stand  paralyzed  at  the  threshold  of  every  legislative  enter- 
prise, amazed  and  bewildered  —  puzaled  to  distinguish  amid  the  din 
of  their  vociferation  how  rauch  of  it  is  advice  to  us  and  how  much  of  it 
denunciation  of  each  other.  1  defy  any  man  to  define  Congress  itself 
according  to  the  constltiitional  lawyers  after  he  has  read  three  of  their 
sjjMches.  [Laughter.]  Some  of  them  say  that  we  have  ail  power,  others 
thai  we  have  no  power.  Some  that  we  can  establish  our  authority  over 
the  courts,  that  we  can  not  only  confer  jurisdiclEon  an  them  or  withhold 
it,  as  we  please,  but  even  after  we  have  granted  t  that  we  can  control 
its  esercise  —  at  leost  so  tar  as  to  determine  what  persons  or  classes 
may  have  the  benefit  of  it;  that  we  can  give  it  to  the  court!,  as  it  were, 
with  a  string,  so  that  a  writ  may  \x  left  within  reach  of  our  favorites 
and  pulled  far  beyond  even  the  view  of  any  person  or  coryjoration  whom 
we  dislike  or  distrust.  Others,  again,  tell  us  that  we  are  not  even  an 
independent  or  totinJinale  department  of  government,  but,  so  to  speak, 
an  antechamber  to  some  other  department;  that  our  power  consists 
in  merely  proposing  laws,  which,  by  the  permission  of  another  body, 
may  acquire  the  force  of  statutes. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  —  an  ordinary  citizen,  an  humble  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  —  a  constitutional  lawyer  is  an  imposing  personage 
before  a  court  whose  authoritative  interprelations  of  ihe  Constitution 
he  aids  by  his  arguments.  For  that  very  reason,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  legislative  liody  is  not  the  proper  theater  for  disputatious  attorneyship, 
but  essentially  one  for  constructive  statesmanship.  1  can  not  believe 
that  the  function  of  Congress  is  a  mystery  difficult  to  comprehend  or 
the  duty  of  its  Members  a  puzzle  too  perplexing  for  the  ordinary  mind 
to  solve,  as  these  gentlemen  would  persuade  us. 

!t  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  of  Congress  is  to  examine  closely  the 
condition  of  the  countr>*  and  keep  itself  constantly  informed  of  every- 
thing affecting  the  commcin  welfare.  VV'berever  a  wrong  is  found  to 
exist  with  which  the  nation  can  deal  more  efiectively  than  a  State,  it  is 
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the  business  of  Congre^  to  suggest  a  remedy.  If  ihe  courts  hold  that 
the  legislation  we  consider  essential  ia  beyond  our  power  to  enact,  our 
duty  to  suggest  a  remedy  is  none  the  less  binding,  except  that  instead 
of  proceeding  by  Ihe  enactment  i>f  a  law  we  should  proceed  by  propos- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment.  Our  duly  to  proimse  an  amendment 
to  ihe  Constituliim  when  advisable  is  Just  as  binding  as  our  duly  to 
change  the  law  when  that  is  within  our  power  and  we  beliiEvc  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  citizens.  [Applause.]  If,  therefore,  we  find  that 
a  wrong  ej:isls  anywhere  which  the  National  Government  in  our  judg- 
ment has  the  power  to  redress.,  and  some  great  constitutional  lawyer 
should  underlake  to  raise  objections  with  that  wonderful  ingenuity  which 
enables  vis  alwav's  to  distinguish  him,  rwt  by  numerous  decisions  of  cnurls 
Upholding  hia  contentions,  but  by  the  wonder  and  awe  of  his  legislative 
associates  at  the  multiplicity  of  his  quotations,  the  strangeness  of  his 
phrases,  the  majesty  of  his  mien,,  and  the  mystery  of  his  meaning  [Uughter 
and  applause],  it  is  not  for  us  lo  waste  time  in  abstract  and  fanciful  specu- 
lations about  the  course  which  the  courts  may  pursue  toward  ihe  reme- 
dial measures  we  may  enaet.  Face  to  face  with  a  wrong  which  we 
believe  a  State  can  not  cure,  it  is  our  duty  to  find  a  remedy  some  way 
or  other.  Our  first  step  must  be  in  Ihe  direction  of  legislation.  The 
only  way  we  can  ascertain  definitely  whether  a  law  which  we  believe 
will  prove  effective  is  constitutional  or  unconstitutional  is  not  hy  aban- 
doning ourselves  (o  a  maelstrom  of  speculations  about  what  the  court 
may  hold  or  has  held  on  subjects  more  or  less  kindred,  but  tCi  legi^ate, 
and  thus  take  the  judgment  of  the  court  on  that  specific  proposal.  We 
can  tell  whether  it  is  constitutional  or  unconstitutional  when  the  court 
pronounces  upon  it  and  not  before.  Even  if  the  court  declares  it 
unconstitutional  its  decision  will  not  reduce  us  to  helplessness.  When 
it  drives  us  from  establishing  a  remedy  by  legislation  it  will  by  (hat  very 
act  direct  us  to  propose  a-  remedy  by  constitutional  amendment. 
HaWng  framed  a  suitable  amendment  and  proposed  it  to  the  legisSa- 
tures  of  the  States,  our  duty  will  have  been  accomplished.  The  iinal 
[.step  toward  full  redress  will  then  be  with  the  bodies  most  directly 
aresentalive  of  the  people  aSected  by  the  wrong. 


THE  COMMITTEE  SYSTEM ' 

(The  following  extraos  are  taken  from  an  extended  debate  on  the  distribu- 
tion among  the  House  eommiitees  of  the  various  parLi  of  the  Prcsideni's 
annual  mtssa^e.  This  ciueslion  was  made  tlie  occasion  of  diseussinns  covering 
the  entire  lidd  of  nalionfLl  policy.  The  particular  debate  here  reproduced  loyk 
place  immediately  after  the  resolution  for  the  distribution  had  been  rtporled  lo 
the  House  by  Mr.  Payne,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

'  Congr.  REcard.  Dec.  '3-15,  'joj- 
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The  controversy  turned  especially  on  the  question  whether  bilts  dealing  with 
insiirajice  should  be  referred  lo  the  latter  committee.! 


Mr,  Hepburn.    Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  no  objection  to  the  resolution 

as  it  was  introduced  at  the  time  of  its  reference.  Idoobjecllo  theamend- 
merl  made  in  the  fOuHb  line,  by  iiiSetling  Ihc  WOrds  "and  insurancie." 
The  effect  of  that  is  to  carry  all  matters  of  legislation  concerning  the 
control  of  insurance  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  that  is  that  in  the  upiniun  of  Ihc  Chairman  the  only 
manner  In  which  Congress  can  have  jurisdiction  over  that  subject  is 
through  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power- 
Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  thai  were  true,  that  would  not  indicate,  neces- 
sarily, the  direction  which  this  class  of  business  should  talce  in  assignment 
to  committees.  It  is  true  that  all  matters  of  taxation,  where  taxation  ^ 
the  raising  of  revenue  —  is  the  object  to  be  attained,  should  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ;  but  where  taxation  is  resorted 
to  solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  jurisdiction,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
the  exercise  of  a  power,  I  submit  thai  it  is  not  ihc  rule  of  this  House  lo 
send  matters  of  (bat  kind  to  that  Committee^  notably  the  legislation 
witH  reference  to  oleomai^arine-  A  tas  nominal  was  resorted  lo  only 
to  give  power  to  the  Congress,  or  justify  it  in  the  exercise  of  jKiwer.  Yet 
you  will  remember  that  that  matter  was  considered  and  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  They  had  jurisdiction  of  it.  recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  assumption  upon  the  part  of  the  Commitlee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was.  a  mere  fiction.  The  object  was  not  to  secure  revenue. 
The  object  was  to  secure  the  right  to  exercise  a  power.  Therefore  the 
taxing  power  was  resorted  to,  or  taxation  was  made  the  pretext.  There 
are  a  number  of  instances  that  might  be  given  where  this  rule  has  been 
observed  and  where  jurisdiction  of  ihe  Committee  O'n  Ways  and  Means 
has  been  denied,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  nominal  tax  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  legislation  sought. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  n-illing  to  concede  that  there  is  more  than  one 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  which  it  his.  been  held,  in  a  casual  way, 
that  insurance  was  not  commerce;  but  t  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  thai  was  not  the  major  proposition  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  but  little  attention  was  paid  (o  that  question  in  the  argument, 
that  that  was  simply  one  of  the  incidents  in  the  case ;  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a  great  many  men  learned  in  the  law  that  when  the  proposition  is 
fairly  made,  when  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  called  U>  ihe 
fact  of  the  immense  interest  lliere  is  in  insurance,  interwoven  inextricably 
with  trade,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  annihilation  of  insurance 
would  well-nigh  annihilate  commerce,  that  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  commercial  enterprises  would  never  for  a  moment  be  con- 
sidered or  undertaken  but  for  the  auxiliary  of  Insurance;  when  it  h 
shown  how  interwoven  insurance  is  with  all  commercial  transactions, 
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with  the  milliolis  of  moDey  invested  in  trade  and  commerce,  thai  another 
view  0/  that  subject  may  be  taken.  And  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  in  my  possession  a  "bill  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Bar  Association,  and,  as  I  understand,  a  bill  that  met  n'ith  their 
approval,  from  which  it  is  clear  that,  in  their  opinion  — in  the  opinion 
of  the  National  Bar  Association  of  the  United  States  —  the  regulation 
of  insurance  companies  is  a  power  given  to  Congress  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  The  language  of  these  gentlemen,  as  used  in 
the  bill,  declares  that  th«  writing  of  policies  and  other  business  of  that 
character  b  commerce,  and  therefore  it  is  a  power  conferred  by  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

This  is  a  matter  of  importance,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
thai,  so  /ar  as  there  is  any  precedent  upon  the  part  of  the  House,  you  will 
discover  from  that  precedent  that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  had  jurisdiction  over  this  subject.  The  only  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  upon  that  subject  emanated  from  that  commitlee. 
That  committee  reponed  the  bill  creating  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  by  which  there  is  created  a  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  in, 
express  terms,  with  the  other  Conferments  of  power,  is  the  one  including 
!nsura.nce.  So  that,  so  far  as  precedent  goes,  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
wrong  in  his  assumption  that  the  committee  he  has  referred  lo  and  over 
which  he  presides  (the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means)  is  the  sole  com- 
mittee that  may  take  jurisdiction  of  this  subject. 

I  reserve  my  time,  but  I  will  yield  to  any  gentleman  who  desires  me  to 
do  so. 

******** 

Mr.  Lacey.  If  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  should  con- 
clude that  the  only  remedy  in  this  matter  is  by  taxation,  I  presume  they 
would  scarcely  report  a  bill  upon  that  question  for  fear  of  trespassing 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  That  is  a 
qucslinn  we  will  worry  about  when  we  get  lo  it ;  but  here  is  the  Presidenil's 
message  that  only  points  out  one  way  through  commerce,  and  that  would 
go  lo  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  not  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  There  is  nM  a  single  suggestion  anywhere  in  th* 
message  that  there  is  any  thought  in  the  niind  of  the  Executive  that  the 
question  can  be  handled  through  the  taxing  power.  Possibly  it  could  be 
legislated  upon  in  that  way,  but  the  message  docs  not  corisider  anything 
of  that  kind  or  suggest  anything  of  the  kind  to  the  Congress,  and  therefore 
it  seems  to  me  clear  we  ought  not  to  adopt  this  amendment,  but  lo 
leave  revenue  measures  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  matters  connected  with  commerce  in  the  message  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce. 

The  Chairmam.  Before  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
nUnois,  does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  desire  to  reserve  the  balance  of 
his  lime? 
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Mr.  Hepburn.  I  desire  to  reser\'e  the  balance  of  my  rime,  and  if  I 
can  be  recognized  I  would  desire  lu  yield  five  minutes  lo  iht  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Stevens]. 

Mr.  Stevt.ns  of  Minnesota.  This  subject  is  an  imjjoitant  one,  but  the 
proposition  to  be  immediately  settled  is  not  novel.  It  s&ems  t<j  me  that 
similar  subjects  which  should  be  precedents  and  a  basis  for  our  action 
here  liave  been  settled  by  the  House  in  previous  Congresses  with  the 
assent  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  eSpeciaJly  of  its  dia- 
Unguished  chairman.  Now,  he  did  relate  somewhat  the  hisloiy  of  the 
oleomargarine  legislation,  but  he  o^mitted  especially  the  significant  couise 
of  legislation  in  the  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty-seventh  Congresses,  which  is 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  bearing  now.  The  history  of  that  legislation 
in  those  two  particular  Congresses  is  that  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
present  settlement  of  this  proposition.  There  were  several  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  to  regulate  and  control  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  by  means  of  the  taxing  power.  I  have  hc:re  the  index  to 
Congressinnal  Record  of  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress. 
From  tt  there  appears  lo  have  been  six  bills  introduced  in  the  House, 
three  of  which  were  referred  lo  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Record  shows  that  llie  Comniittce  on  Ways  and  Means  took  no 
acricjn  with  the  bills  referred  In  them.  The  Record  also  shows  that  the 
Commitlecon  Agriculture  did  take  action  on  one  of  the  bills  —  H.  R.  3717 
—  referred  lo  it,  and  that  the  House  received  the  report  mthout  objection 
by  anyb<idy  as  to  jurisdiction,  but  no  bill  passed.  The  Record  of  the 
Fifty-seventh  Congress  shows  that  there  were  eight  biUs  introduced  in 
the  lirst  session  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress.  Seven  of  them  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  —  and  one,  containing  other 
provisions,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  —  H.  R> 
6534,  by  Mr.  Underwood,  of  Alabama,  which  by  its  terms  amended  the 
revenue  act  of  October  i,  1890.  The  espectally  noticeable  fact  which 
the  House  should  know  is  this:  There  were  two  of  the  bills  intrfx3uced  in 
the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  providing  for  the  control  and  regulation  of  the 
subject  of  oleomargarine  by  means  of  the  taxing  power,  one  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Tawney|  and  one  by  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  |Mr.  Davidson],  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress.  In  tlie  Fifty-seventh 
Congress  those  almost  identical  bllb,  introduced  by  those  same  genlle- 
raen,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  by  the  officials  of 
the  House  without  any  objettion  from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  or  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  itself. 
And  the  bill  which  was  considered  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  (he  bill 
which  actually  passed,  was  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  Connecti- 
cut —  H.  R.  9306  —  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
reported  by  that  Committee  to  the  House  and  considered  on  the  floor 
from  that  reference,  and  no  objection  was  made  by  the  Committee  on 
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Ways  and  Means  or  by  anyone  else  lo  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  aUhough  the  taxing  power  of  the  Government  was  in- 
voked by  the  measure.  So  thai  the  liistor)-  of  thai  legislation  which  bears 
the  closesl  analogy  to  this  propiisition  before  this  committee  shows, 
aithdugh  it  contained  provisions  for  the  taxing  fiowers,  which  were  even 
the  basis  for  its  action  and  existence,  yet  llie  Commiltee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  although  at  lirst  il  assumod  or  received  jurisdiction  of  the  bills, 
afterwards  yielded  the  control  of  them,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
main  subject  of  those  bills  and  the  main  purpose  of  that  legislation  was 
not  (he  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  but  the  power  to  regulate  and  control 
a  certain  subject-matter  which  should  be  considered  by  another  com- 
mittee. Now,  the  House  has  considered  and  settled  just  this  sort  of 
matter,  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  already  considered 
them  and  yielded  jurisdiction  on  a  simdur  subject  when  the  same  ques- 
tion was  involved,  and  that  seems  to  me 

Mr.  Littllfxl:ld.  May  I  ^1;  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  Stevens  of  Minnesota.    Certainly. 

Mr.  LrrTr.EFlELI>.  1  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  lo  the 
analysis  of  what  was  or  was  not  legislation.  Now  what  I  would  like  to 
inquire  is  why  these  bills  that  went  before  the  Commitlee  on  Agriculture 
and  which  are  ^o  parallel  lo  this  proposition  did  not  go  before  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the  committee  that  now  wants 
lo  get  possession  of  this  subject.'' 

Mr.  Stevens  of  Minnesota.  That  is  just  the  point  I  wanted  to  mtike. 
T!ie  House  evidently  considered  —  and  the  Commitlee  on  Ways  and 
Means  evidently  considered,  and  it  should  be  considered  now  —  that 
the  reference  of  any  bill  as  to  any  subject  should  be  lo  the  committee 
which  has  general  charge  of  the  subject-matter  which  is  the  general  main 
purpose  of  the  bill-  If  the  general  purpose  of  the  bill,  if  the  general 
scope  of  the  legislation,  if  the  primary  object  for  its  enactment,  Is  to 
raise  revenue,  even  if  it  taxes  insurance  companies  and  insurance  pol- 
icies, or  whatever  il  may  do,  and  because  of  that  regulate  them  in  certain 
ways  —  if  the  main  purpose  o£  that  legislation  b  to  raise  revenue,  then  it 
unquestionably  should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  But  if 
ihc  main  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  benefit  the  general  or  any  particu- 
lar agricultural  interests  of  the  country  —  is  to  vitally  affect  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country  —  and  its  incidental  purpose  is  to  use 
[he  taxing  power,  this  House  has  decided  that  bill  should  go  to  the 
commiltee  which  had  general  charge  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country. 

Now,  if  tlie  main  purpose  of  this  bill  be  to  regulate  commerce*  is  to 
regulate  the  business  which  is  incidental  to  or  may  be  an  integral  part  of 
cotumercf,  regulate  the  general  object  which  concernis  commerce,  it 
should  go  Lo  the  committee  which  has  general  charge  of  the  subject  of 
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comraerce,  even  though  one  of  its  Inddcntal  ftiatures  concerns  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation,  just  exactly  as  did  the  question  of  control  of  oleomarga- 
rine in  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  go  to  the  committee  which  had  charge 
of  the  interests  which  were  most  and  vitaUy  affected. 

That  has  been  the  ruie  in  the  past.  It  se-ems  to  me  to  be  a  safe  and 
salutary  rule  now  and  in  the  future,  one  t)iat  ought  to  be  adopted  in  this 
House  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  That  kind  of  a  rule  is  always  sate  and 
fair  to  all  interests  and  all  committees ;  and  under  that  rule  this  subject 
shouid  go  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.    Now  let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Stevens  of  Minnesota.    Certainly. 

Mr.  LiTTtEFlELD.  That  Very  reason  you  have  given  why  this  bill 
should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  oleomargarine  proposition,  as.  to  which  we  could 
not  legislate  al  all  except  under  the  interstate-commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  Now,  why  did  not  your  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Fordgn  Commerce  at  that  time  assert  the  Jurisdiction  that  they  are  now 
undertaking  to  assert,  when  there  were  just  exactly  the  same  reasons  (or 
it  ?  You  had  one  bill  referred  lo  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  that  committee  quietly  let  that  bill  die  in  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
expired.    The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  eight  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFlELD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlem^  frotn 
Minnesota  may  have  five  minutes  more. 

The  Chairman.  Unanimous  consent  is  asked  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ha.ve  bve  minutes  in  ins  own  right.  Is  there  objection? 
[After  a  pause.]    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr,  LtTTLEFiEin,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  reason  you  have  given 
why  this  bill  should  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  and  all 
the  reason  you  have  given  why  it  should  go  to  that  committee,  is  that  it  is 
interstate  commerce ;  all  the  reason  why  you  say  the  oleomai^arine  prop- 
osition went  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  was  because  it  related  to 
agriculture.  Now,  this  proposition  relates  not  to  interstate  commerce, 
but  to  insurance.  There  was  a  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the 
oleomargarine  proposition  was  one  that  related  to  agriculture,  and  it 
went  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the  only  provision  under 
which  that  committee  could  get  juriisdiction  of  legislation  of  that  kind 
was  that  it  was  interstate  commerce,  and  that  is  exactly  the  same  juris- 
diction over  that  subject  that  you  have  over  this.  Why  did  you  not  assert 
that  jurisdiction  then? 

Mr,  Steve.-ijs  of  Minnesota.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
quite  apprehends  the  point  I  make.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  rule 
should  be  thai  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill  should  be  primarily  con- 
sidered in  its  reference.  The  object  which  is  mainly  and  primarily  sought 
to  be  accomplished  should  determine  the  reference  of  the  bill,    Now,  in 
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the  oleomargajine  bill  the  main  purpose  of  tbe  bill  was  to  assist  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  It  was  subsidiary  and  an  incident 
that  it  related  to  itie  question  of  interstate  commerce.  The  main  purpose 
of  that  legislation  was  to  assist  the  agriculturd  interests;  but  for  that  it 
would  not  have  been  passed  or  enacted.  This  House  did  exactly  right 
in  considering  the  main  purpose  and  object  of  that  legislation  in  making 
the  reference  (o  the  committee  which  had  charge  of  the  principal  subject- 
matter  of  agriculture.  Now,  in  this  case,  insura.iicc  is  incidental  at  least 
to  commerce ;  it  is  part,  an  integral  part,  of  a  business  which  is  concerned 
with  the  subject  of  commerce ;  if  it  exists  at  all,  it  must  be  as  a  pun  of  the 
great  business  interests  of  the  country  and  of  the  great  commercial 
interests  of  the  countiy,  and  that  subject-matter  goes,  by  our  rules, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

******** 

Mr.  I'AVNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  this  resolution 
and  the  amendment  offered  to  it  referring  this  message,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  matters  of  insurance,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  wish  to 
discuss  that  question  briefly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  bills  raising  a  tax  go  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  nature.  They  go 
there  under  the  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hepburn)  yesterday,  in  speaking  of  the 
matter,  announced  a  rather  novel  and  strange  doctrine.    He  said; 

Therefore  the  taidng  power  was  resorted  to.  The  taiation  was  made  the 
pretext*— 

And  from  reading  the  context  it  would  seem  from  the  tenor  of  his  re- 
marks that  in  various  laws  passed  by  Congress  taxation  was  made  the 
pretext  to  give  Congress  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter.  Now,  of 
course,  il  is  patent  to  every  lau-yer  in  the  House  that  if  the  House  should 
enact  a  law  and  put  into  the  law  itself  the  statement  that  the  taxation  was 
amply  a  pretext  to  get  jurisdiction  over  the  matter  the  Supreme  Court 
would  promptly  declare  the  law  unconstitutional;  and  where  any  of 
these  laws  which  the  gentleman  characterizes  in  this  manner  have  gone 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  their  constitutionality  the  Supreme  Court  has 
examined  the  law,  and  when  it  found  that  th&  law  imposed  a  tax  they 
have  promptly  said  that  under  the  Constitution  Congress  had  jurisdic- 
tion, but  if  the  tax  was  a  mere  pretense  Congress  would  have  no  juris- 
dictioa.  No  committee  would  have  any  jurisdiction.  Congress  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  insurance  unless  it  can  get  it  under  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Government,  as  I  shall  proceed  to. show  later  on  in 
numerous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  where  that 
subject  was  involved  in  the  decision  of  the  case. 

Mr.  SinTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  put  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  ? 
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Mr.  Payne.  I  would  rather  Ihc  gcntieman  would  not  interrupt  me 
now.    If  he  will  wait  until  1  finish,  then  he  can  put  his  question. 

Mr-  Smith  of  Iowa-    Verj-  well. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hepburn]  yesterday 
cited  what  he  said  was  a.  precedent  for  this  action,  and  that  was  the  bill 
imposing  a  lax  on  oleomargarine.  I  have  quite  a  viWd  recollection  of 
what  occurred  at  that  time,  because  it  occurred  during  my  early  service 
in  Congress,  and  I  was  curious  to  see  how  the  House  would  get  at  a  sub- 
ject when  it  was  bent  on  doing  so,  rule  or  no  rule. 

The  bill  came  here  first  in  1S82.  That  was  before  I  hrolte  into  Con- 
gress, and  it  was  referred  lo  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  under 
the  rules.  It  was  a  bill  to  tax  oleomargarine.  There  was  a  suspicion  in 
the  House,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  that  the  object  0/  that  law  was.  to  tax 
oleomargarine  out  of  existence,  Nevertheless,  the  bill  went  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Why?  Because  it  raised  revenue;  be- 
cause by  its  terms  it  imposed  a  tax.  No  one  doubted  then  bat  that  that 
was  the  prpper  referentc. 

In  i886  the  same  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  and  the  same  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  thint  it  was  re- 
ferred there  in  the  first  instance  properly  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  had 
very  pronounced  views  on  the  subject  of  the  suppression  of  oleomarga- 
rine. I  do  not  remember  whether  the  bill  was  introduced  by  him  or  not, 
but  he  had  a  suspicion  that  the  bill  would  go  to  sleep  in  the  Com  mittec  on 
Ways  and  Means.  They  had  not  reported  it.  It  was  rumored  that  that 
committee  was  opposed  tothe  bill  and  opposed  to  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  in  order  lo  get  the  bill  out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
get  it  into  more  friendly  alraosphere  Mr.  Hatch  made  the  motion  in  the 
House  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  from  the  fur- 
ther consideradon  of  that  bill  and  to  refer  it  lo  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, of  which  he  was  chairman. 

After  some  debate,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  House  was  over- 
whelmingly for  the  bill,  a  very  large  majority  representing  their  farmer 
constiCutents  here  on  the  door  of  the  House  having  gotten  the  idea  that 
this  law,  if  enacted,  was  going  to  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture, and  especialJy  the  dairy  farming  in  the  United  States,  anxious  as 
they  were  to  have  an  immediate  action  upon  this  bill  and  get  it  lieforc  a 
committee  that  would  report  it  to  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  67  to  40,  as  1 
am  informed,  the  bill  was  taken  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Argiculture,  and  the  bill  was  reported 
and  afterwards  became  a  law.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  oleomai^arine 
law. 

Since  that  time  in  various  Congresses,  since  my  friend  from  Iowa  has 
become  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Comoierce,  various  bills  of  like  character — a  bill  tasing  filled  cheese, 
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the  bill  taxing  impure  flour,  and  bills  of  that  nature  —  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  referred  invariufily  to  the  Commiltee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  rejwrted  by  that  committee,  and  have  become  a  pajt  ui 
the  law  of  the  country  from  surh  reference  and  reports. 

No  one  ever  doubted  (hat  the  proper  place  for  these  bills  was  with  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meo-ns,  1  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  claims  that  his  committee  has  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  ot 
insurance  or  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  any  legislation  is  proposed  on 
this  subject  the  Committee  on  Inltrstalt  and  Foreign  Commerce  has  no 
more  pretense  to  a  right  of  jurisdiction  than  has  the  Commiltee  on  Es- 
penditures  in  the  Interior  Department. 

TACTICS   OF  THE  OPPOSITION.     ACCOUNT   OF  THE 

OPFOillTlON    MOVEMENT 

[The  parliamentary  tactics  employed  by  ihc  leader  of  the  minority  in  the 
first  session  ol  the  60th  Congreas,  i^tjS,  are  of  great  intcj-est.  They  were 
avovvtdly  planned  not  for  ihe  purpose  of  olistructing  [tgislation,  but  cnfordng 
action  of  the  House  upon  certain  measures.  The  method  o(  obstmction 
employed  by  the  minoriiy  leader  was  lo  make  use  on  tvery  possible  occasion 
of  the  constitutional  right  10  have  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  on  a  moiion.  The 
first  eiiracl  is  an  account  of  the  whole  proceeding,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
opposition.  The  attitude  of  the  majority  leaders  toward  the  movement  Is 
brought  o-ul  in  the  debate  itself,] 


By  Representative  Henby  T.  Rainey' 

Mr.  Rainey  said: 
Mr.  Sfjeaker:   Under  (he  genera!  leave  to  print  1  desire  to  submit  the 
following  brief  review  of  llie  attempt  by  the  Hon.  Jolin  Sharp  Williams, 
of  Mississippi,  the  Democratic  leader  in  (he  House  of  Reprcaenlutives, 
to  compel  the  enartmenl  of  the  legislation  demanded  by  the  country  at 
the  present  time,    In  his  eGori  to  compel  the  enactment  of  certain  needed 
lie^istation  Mr.  William.^  received  the  united  and  acdve  support  nf  the 
'  Democratic  minority  in  the  House  from  the  moment  llie  movement  com- 
menced until  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  the  following  legislation  was 
universally  demanded: 

1.  An  employers'  liability  bill. 

2.  A  bill  providing  for  publicity  of  campaign  contributions. 

3.  A  bill  placing  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  on  the  free  list. 

4.  An  anti-injunction  bill. 

The  Em  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  commenced  at  noon,  Decem- 
ber 2.  11907,  and  from  that  time  until  January  7,  when  Congress  recon- 
vened, after  the  holiday  recess  the  House  waa  in  actuaJ  session  just 

'    Cangr.  Ritord,  June  s.  iyo8. 
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fourteen  houre  and  five  minutes.  During  Ihat  time  the  House  adjourned 
for  two  weeks  on  account  of  ibe  holiday  recess.  Up  to  the  34tii  day  of 
March  the  House  was  in  session  ninety  days.  The  average  daily  length  of 
each  session  waa  three  hours  and  sixteen  minules.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  session  until  the  24th  day  of  March  only  three  bills  of  puLltc  im- 
portance had  been  passed,  to  wjt; 

An  act  providing  for  an  immigration  station  iin  Philadelphia,  and  ap- 
propriating $350,000  therefor; 

The  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill;  and 

The  hill  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel  of  the  Life-Saving 
Semce. 

Up  to  that  time  only  one  joint  resolution  had  been  passed,  to  wit,  a 
resolution  inviting  other  countries  to  send  representatives  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Tuberculosis- 

The  above  bills  and  the  above  joint  resolution  represent  the  sum  total 
of  the  activities  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
siKsion  which  closes  to-day. 

There  is  not  much  a  minority  can  do  to  compel  legislation  on  the  part 
of  the  majority.  A  minority,  however,  has  certain  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution which  ean  not  be  taken  away.  Among  these  rights  is  a  right  to 
demand  roll  calls,  and  this  right  the  minority  have  asserted  from  the  34th 
day  of  March  until  to-day. 

On  the  24th  day  of  March,  tgoS,  Mr,  Wiliiams,  the  minority  leader, 
on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  minority,  demanded  the  enactment  of  cer- 
tain legislation.    [His  speech  on  that  occasion  Is  given  on  p.  271.] 

The  fir^t  roll  call  demanded  by  Mr.  Williams  in  pursuance  of  his  an- 
nounced purpose  occurred  on  March  30,  just  two  months  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment dale,  and  the  period  of  the  activity  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress 
commenced  llso  on  that  date.  Uuring  the  remainder  of  the  Session  fol- 
lowing the  inauguration  of  the  aggressive  campaign  of  the  Democrats, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Williams,  lor  needed  legislation  between  the 
30th  day  of  March  and  the  jotb  day  of  May  the  House  passed  thirty-one 
im|M}rtanI  public  bills  and  four  important  public  joint  resolutions.  Dur- 
ing that  period  of  time  the  Committee  on  Rules  exerted  its  strength  against 
the  aggressive  policy  of  the  minority  leader  and,  among  other  rules,  it 
reported  out  the  following,  all  of  which  were  passed  by  a  strict  party 
vote: 

(P.  446a-)  Mr.  Payne,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  out 
an  order  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  233  for  the  distribution  of  the 
President's  message;   and 

(F.  4467.)    Moves  closure  of  debate. 

{P.  4495.)  Mr.  Dalzell,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  brought  in  a 
rule  the  cSect  of  which  was  to  revoke  the  previous  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House  for  eight  hours  of  debate  on  the  District  appropriadon  bill,  al- 
lowing two  hours  only. 
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(P.  4513.)  A  sweeping  rule  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Dalzeil,  wbkh 
provided  that  all  Senate  amendments  lo  general  appropriation  bills 
shDuild  be  agreed  or  disagreed  to  en  bloc.  The  rule  also  pruvlded  ihat  a 
moliwn  for  a  recess  should  be  a  privileged  motion.  Il  also  provided  f-or 
closing  debate  by  motion  in  the  House  before  going  into  the  Commhlee 
0/  the  Whole  —  the  motion  not  lo  be  subject  to  debate  or  amendment. 
In  his  speech  reporting  this  rule  Mr.  Daizell  admitted  that  thfr  rule  waa 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  Mr.  Williams's  tactics.    [See 

P-  273 ■] 

(P.  4675.)  A  nUe  was  brought  in  declaring  recesses  in  advance  from 
day  to  day  for  the  current  week.  It  also  provided  for  the  dosing  of  de- 
bale  on  the  naval  appropriation  bill. 

(P.  4684.)  A  rule  was  reported  providing  that  whenever  a  general 
appropriation  Bill  is  reported  favorably  from  the  committee  on  the  bill 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  apply  10  it  in  the  House  a  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  under  the  conditions  prescribed  in  Rule  XXVIII,  except  a  vote 
shall  be  by  a  majority  instead  of  two-thirds. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  arbitrary  rules  brought  in  |o  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  tactics  of  the  minority  leader.  More  lime  was  consumed  in 
discussing  and  in  voting  on  the  above  rules  than  would  have  been  required 
to  have  discussed  and  to  have  passed  Ijills  on  all  the  matters  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Williams  on  the  24th  day  of  March. 

On  the  ?6th  day  of  March  the  President  sent  to  Congress  a  spedal 
message  adA-ising.  among  other  things,  in  substance,  the  legiBlation  de- 
manded by  the  minority  leader.  The  Democrats,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Williams,  compelled  the  adoption  of  an  employers'  liability  bill, 
which  was  approved  April  sa,  igoSt  and  is  known  as  "Public  bill  No. 

lOQ," 

The  other  three  demands  of  the  minority  leader  have  not  been  com- 
plied with  by  the  Republicans. 


PuBLian-  OF  Campaign  Contwbdtiom's 

The  Republican  majority,  in  pretended  compliance  with  the  Demo- 
cratic demands  for  publicity  of  campaign  contributions,  compelled  the 
passage  by  a  strict  parly  vote  in  the  House  of  Represenlalives  on  the  1 2th. 
day  of  May,  1908,  of  the  following  bill : 

An  act  (H.  R.  lotra)  providing  for  publidty  of  contributions  made  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  elections  at  whicli  Representatives  in.  Congress  are 
elected,  prahibiUiig  fraud  in  r^istrations  and  eCecttons,  atid  providing  data 
for  the  apportiuiuiienl  of  Representatives  among  the  States. 

The  above  measure  is  a  combination  of  the  McCall  publicity  bill,  the 
Federal  election  bill,  and  an  effort  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  toward  re- 
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ducing  Southern  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
passed  tht^iugh  the  House  against  a  protst  of  the  Democrats,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  could  rot  possibly  under  any  mnsideratioti  pass  the 
Senate.  The  country  was  demanding  an  act  providing  for  publicity  of 
campaign  contributions.  The  investigations  of  tlie  life-insurance  com- 
panies in  New  York,  recently  finished,  diarlosed  the  necessity  of  legisla- 
tion of  this  character.  The  tremendous  corrupting  influences  of  contribu- 
tions by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  steel  trust,  the  life-insurance 
companies,  and  other  great  corporations  of  the  Republican  cam]Daigii 
funds  from  1896  to  date  discloses  the  immediate  necessity  for  publicity. 
This  legislation  was  universally  demanded.  The  bill  met  its  fate  in  the 
Senate,  as  predicted  in  ihc  House,  on  the  38th  day  of  May  —  iwo  days 
ago-  U  was  impossible  to  get  it  through  the  Senate  with  the  objection- 
able provisions  attached. 

I  c|uote  from  a  part  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  that  day  on  the  sub- 
ject-   {Congressional  HecQfd,  p-  7505,  first  session  Sixtieth  Congress) ; 

Mr.  CuLBHRSON.  There  is  another  important  matter,  Mr.  PrcsiiJent,  which 
the  Senator,  I  trust,  will  pardon  me  for  calling  his  attention  I0  at  this  time, 
measures  which  are  pending  with  reference  Eo  the  publicity  of  campaign  con- 
tributions. 1  ask  the  Senator  if  we  may  expect  any  legislation  on  that  subjea 
at  this  session? 

Mr,  .ALUBJcn.  I  am  also  without  authority  (o  speak  for  anylxjdy  but  myself. 
There  b  a  measure  pending  in  the  Commiltec  on  Pmilcges  and  Elections 
which  comes  here  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  can  only  say,  as 
far  as  1  am  personally  concerned,  if  the  Senator  desires  a  vole  on  that  measure 
this  afternoon  or  any  hour  to-day  or  to-morrow,  without  further  debate,  after 
the  pending  conference  report  is  disposed  of,  I  certainly  shall  make  no  objection 
to  thai  re(]iiest. 

Mr.  Ct'i-BERSOK.  Does  the  Senator  refer  lo  what  is  kaown  as  "the  McCall 
publidly  bill?" 

Mr.  Aldrich,  I  re;fer  to  the  hill  which  came  here  on  that  subjcn  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  which  Is  now  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Klections- 

Mr.  Culberson.  But  my  inquiry  was  with  reference  to  a  publicity  bill  pure 
and  simple,  unmixed  with  other  political  matiers.. 

Mr,  Aldhich-  The  publicity  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate  is  assodaled 
with  0(hcr  pfovisiotis  in  regafd  to  changes  in  election  laws,  The  Senate  cjinnol 
distusociate  those  two  items.  It  the  Senator  desires  legislation  upon  thi^  sub- 
ject, of  course  if  must  he  legislation  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ffouse  of 
Reprcsenta:tivea,  and  those  iwo  things  -caanot  be  separated.  0/  otturse,  if  we 
should  agree  to  ta\e  a  vote  upon  the  subject  and  fix  a  dme  and  the  Senate 
should  disagree  to  that  provision,  then  the  mailer  would  be  in  conference.  But 
I  am  quite  wilKng,  speaking  for  aij'self,  to  5.x  a  time  immediately  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  pending  conference  report  for  a  vote  upon  the  House  proposition 
without  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CijLBESsoN.  The  Senator,  theti,  I  assume,  so  far  as  he  is  concerted  — 
and  of  course  we  know  the  extent  to  which  he  speaks—  is  unable  to  give  ua 
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any  assurance  (hat  a  publicity  bill  pure  and  simple,  unmixed  with  tlie  bill,  I 
will  slate  franidy,  cxjuccrning  representation,  will  be  acted  upon  at  this  session 
and  he  passed. 

Mr.  Aldrich,  There  is  no  possible  way  in  which  ihe  Senate  can  bring  the 
matter  to  a  test  vote  except  by  taking  up  the  House  bill,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  If 
wc  are  to  have  cffedivt  legislalton  njwn  the  subject,  it  must  be,  as  I  said  before, 
by  concurrence  of  th*  two  Houses",  and  I  shall  join  with  pleasure  the  Senators 
upon  the  other  side,  if  they  dc'sirc  to  have  a  tiniie  fitted  For  a  vote  upon  that 
proposition,  in  acceding  to  ihdr  request. 

Mr.  Bacon.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  desire  to 
make  a  suggest  ion  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  thai  conneaion.  There 
are  some  thin^  in.  which  panira  and  Senators  are  al  variance.  Of  course  we 
rccognije  that  there  are  some  tfiin}^  in  which  there  is  controversy,  some  ihin^s 
in  which  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  and  of  wish.  There  are  other  things  in 
■which  ihere  is,  on  the  part  of  Senators  mf  both  political  parties,  a  profession  of 
unanimity  of  purpose  and  of  desire. 

Now,  both  parties  represented  in  this  Chamber,  and  those  outside  of  this 
Chamber  who  are  recognized  as  the  leaders  of  the  parties  in  the  country  at 
large,  avow  that  they  are  at  one  upon  one  subject,  that  they  arc  in  perfect 
unison  and  accord  on  the  subject  of  the  requirement  of  publicity  in  connection 
with  campaign  funds  and  contributions. 

Mr.  .-Xlrrich.  Will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  state  to  whom  he  refers? 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  state  definitely  to  whom  lie  refers  as  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  can  only  speak  of  what  appeared  in  the  press.  I  am  not 
speaking  otherwise  than  what  has  been  given  out  in  an  authoritative  manner. 
There  are  some  who  in  the  public  press  assume  to  be  leaders  and  espreas  them- 
selves in  that  way.  But  I  am  not  speaking  of  thai  except  simply  by  way  of  a 
side  mailer.  I  am  speaking  about  what  concerns  us  in  thi.s  Chamber,  to  wit, 
the  profession  on  the  part  o(  Senators  on  each  ade  of  the  Chamber  that  we  are 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  law  which  shall  make  public  (he  conliibulions  for 
campaign  purposes  prior  to  an  election.  I  suppose  there  is  no  Senator  here 
who  will  rise  in  his  place  and  say  he  does  not  favor  (hat. 

Now,  that  being  a  matter  in  which  we  are  professedly  in  absolute  accord, 
the  su^eslion  I  wish  to  make  to  the  Senator  is  that  if  in  truth  we  are  in  accord, 
if  it  is  true  that  in  good  faith  that  profession  is  made,  then  the  matter  which  is 
thus  without  controversy  can  he  easily  disposed  of  without  debate  and  withtiut 
reference  lo  committees  or  anything  else.  We  can  pass  the  measure  in  five 
minutes  if  it  is  limited  to  the  publicity  feature,  whereas  the  Senator  well  knows 
that  lo  attach  lo  it  a  matter  which  is  in  controversy  and  about  which  there  is 
not  a  concord  of  sentiment  it  tnUSt  ntccssarilv  at  iLlS  time  defeat  the  one  about 
wliich  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion- 

Thflt  bcinjr  the  case,  I  suppose  of  course  it  has  occurred  to  (!ic  Senator — 
but  I  though!  I  would  lake  the  liberty  of  suggesting  it  —  that  the  plain,  simple 
way,  we  desire  really  to  carry  out  our  professions  relative  to  requiring  pub- 
licity of  campaign  contributions,  is  to  limit  our  consideration  and  our  action 
to  that  matter  about  wfuch  there  is  professedly  no  diversity  of  opinion, 

I  said  I  supposed  there  was  no  Senator  in  this  Chamber  who  would  iHse  in 
his  place  and  aav  that  he  did  not  favor  the  publicity  bill.  Then  I  would  ask 
evtty  Seoator  to  uk  himself  the  question  whether  it  is  acting  in  good  Eitith  to 
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attach  to  that  measure  relative  to  publicity  another  measure  which  does  i»o- 
duce  controversy  and  about  which  we  are  disagreed  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  which  must  be  to  defeat  that  which  they  profess  a  desire  to 
accomplish. 

It  it  be  true  that  our  profession  is  sincere  on  both  sides,  if  it  be  true  that  each 
of  us,  without  exception,  favors  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  shall  require 
publicity  as  to  contributions  for  campaign  funds,  why  is  it  that  we  cannot 
make  good  that  profession  by  an  act  which  it  is  easy  for  us  to  accomplish  by 
simply  saying  that  we  wilt  pass  a  bill  which  shall  relate  to  that  and  to  nothing 
else? 

Mr.  Culberson.  Mr.  President,  I  am  obliged  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  the  suggestion  which  he  has  made  and  to  which  no  reply  so  far  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  to  whom  I  yield  if  he  desires  to  make 
a  reply  now.  If  he  does  not  see  proper  to  reply  further,  I  assume —  and  if  my 
assumption  is  not  well  founded,  I  hope  that  I  may  be  oirrected —  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  passing  an  anti-injunction  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
nor  is  there  any  probability  or  any  po^bility  of  passing  a  bill  providing  for  the 
publication  of  campaign  contributions,  pure  and  simple. 


Wood  Pulp  and  Print  Paper 

No  attempt  was  made  to  pass  this  legislation  so  universally  demanded 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  The  method  usually  adopted  for  the  postponing  of  legis- 
lation is  by  the  appointment  of  committees.  The  committee  met  and 
heard  the  complamts  of  the  publishers.  They  are  still  meeting.  The 
investigation  is  not  over. 


The  ANn-iNjuNCTioN  Bill 

No  attempt  was  made  to  pass  this  legislation.  The  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Payne],  however,  introduced  the  following  bill: 

A  bill  (H.  R.  21339)  relating  to  injunctions. 

Be  it  enacltd,  etc.,  That  hereafter  no  preliminary  injunction  or  restraining 
order  shall  be  granted  by  any  judge  or  court  without  notice  to  the  party  sought 
to  be  enjoined  or  restrained,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  or  judge  to  whom  application  for  such  injunction  or  restraining  order 
is  made  that  the  immediate  issue  of  such  injunction  or  restraining  order  is 
necessary  to  prevent  irreparable  damage. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  such  injunction  or  restraining  order  granted  shall  con- 
tain a  rule  on  the  opposite  party  to  show  cause  within  five  days  whv  such  in- 
junction or  restraining  order  shall  not  be  continued. 

The  above  bill  may  therefore  be  considered  to  be  the  Republican 
measure  relating  to  injunctions.  I  submit  that  if  enacted  into  law  it 
would  not  afford  the  slightest  relief. 
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The  Democratic  minority  in  the  House  has  done  all  it  could  to  compel 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  so  universally  dcmaiiiiied  on  these  ques- 
rions.  We  are  willing  to  go  to  the  counliy  on  the  record  we  have  made. 
The  charge  that  the  Democratic  party  as  represented  in  Congress  will 
not  follow  a  leader  has  l)een  answered  on  all  of  the  above  questions.  The 
party  was  united  always  and  presented  a  solid  front  to  the  enemy. 

The  only  measure  -passed  hy  the  Republicans  in  response  to  the  uni- 
versal demands  of  the  people  was  an  employers'  liability  hill  of 
doubtful  constilutionalily.  If  its  constitutionality  had  been  clear  it  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  by  the  majority  permitted  to  pass. 


REPRESENTATIVE    J.    S.    WILLUMS   ANNOUNCES 
HIS    POLICY' 

|The  following  estratts  embody  illustratjons  of  the  progress  of  Ihe  attempt 
tri  Mr-  Wiiliains  l«  force  certain  action  hy  the  House.  On  March  24,  he  an- 
nounced his  policy.  Thereafter  there  was  much  debating  combined  with  the 
dilalory  tactics.  Special  rales  were  brought  in  on  April  4,  Apnl  lo,  and  other 
dap  for  the  purpose  of  shackling  the  opposition ;  and  on  May  13,  Mr.  Williams 
coaitHTcd  his  methods  with  those  of  earlier  filibusters.  The  incidental  illus- 
tration which  ttiis  action  affords  in  the  mailer  of  rules  and  practice  in  the 
House  IB  very  important.) 

Mb.  Williams.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  country,  and 
r  believe  that  the  Members  of  the  House  upon  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  will  agree  with  me  that,  acting  as  minority  leader,  thus  far  this  ses- 
sion I  have  given  the  majority  perfectly  "smooth  sailing,"  I  have  not 
wanted  to  be  regarded  as  factious;  I  have  not  wanted  the  country  to 
think,  that  the  minority  on  this  side  was  trying  to  assitme  responsibility 
for  legislation.  I  knew  thai  riespon5ibilil>-  rested  with  the  majority,  and  I 
did  not  want  (o  appear  to  cuerce  the  majority  —  and  veiy  little  coercing 
can  the  miiiority  do  —  until  that  majority  had  made  absolute  demonstra- 
tion before  the  country  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  intend  to  do  anything 
al  this  session  of  Congress.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.)  And 
that,  loo,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  your  President  has  issued  a  pro- 
gramme tliat  he  calU  upon  you  to  execute,  and  notwithstanding  ihe  fact 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hepburn]  announced 
early  in  the  session  that  unless  you  did  execute  that  programme  some- 
body was  going  to  "get  mn  over"  and  "gel  hurt." 

I  have  waited  like  a  Democratic  lamb  ready  for  the  slaughter,  waiting 
for  the  Republican  party  to  do  something.  1  have  ftnally  cuinc  lo  the 
conclusion  that  the  Republican  party  in  this  House  has  forgotten  bow  to 
do  anything;  it  has  become  the  party  of  negation,  of  jjassivity,  and,  as 

'  CoHgr.  Rrcord,  Mch,  i*.  igo8. 
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far  as  I  can  see,  has  no  idea  of  doing  anything.  (Applause  on  Democratic 
side.]  It  is  plain  now  that  without  some  method  of  parliamentary  coercion 
you  are  going  to  be  deaf  to  every  demand  of  the  country.  The  minority 
can  not  exercise  much  power,  but  it  has  some  power,  and  I  want  to  make 
the  announcement  now,  that  from  this  moment  on  to  the  balance  of  this 
session  this  is  not  going  to  be  a  lie-easy,  wdt-on-the-enemy  campaign 
[applause  on  the  Democratic  side],  and  that  the  little  parliamentary 
power  the  minority  has  under  the  rules  is  going  to  be  exercised.  The 
minority  has  a  right  to  refuse  unanimous  consent  to  legislation.  It  has 
the  right  to  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  every  affirmative  matter  of 
legislation.  I  now  make  the  announcement  that  no  requests  for  unani- 
mous consent  from  that  side  of  the  aisle,  unless  it  be  to  adjourn  or  to  take 
a  recess  —  in  which  two  cases  I  believe  it  is  not  from  a  parliamentary 
standpoint  necessary  to  have  unanimous  consent  —  will  not  be  granted 
during  the  balance  of  this  session  until  the  majority  shows  that  it  is  alive 
to  the  demands  of  the  country  sufficiently  to  report  for  consideration  in 
this  House,  or  to  give  me  satisfactory  assurance  that  they  will  report  for 
consideration,  the  following  bills : 

First,  an  employers'  liability  bill.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 
You  have  been  wasting  too  much  time  over  it.  You  have  been  permit- 
ting your  Judiciary  Committee  to  have  hearing  upon  hearing,  and  you 
have  been  using  that  bill  merely  as  a  buffer  in  order  to  prevent  hearing 
upon  other  essential  legislation  before  that  committee,  which  legislation 
you  hope  to  evade. 

Second,  I  shall  refuse  unanimous  consent  until  you  report  to  this  House 
for  its  consideration  some  publicity  of  campaign  contributions  bill  [ap- 
plause on  the  Democratic  side],  whether  it  be  the  bill  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr,  Rucker]  or  some  other  bill.  I  care  not  whose 
name  is  attached  to  it,  Republican  or  Democrat. 

Third,  I  shall  refuse  unanimous  consent  for  any  request  upon  that  side 
of  the  Chamber  until  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  this  House, 
in  response  to  the  overwhelming  demand  of  the  entire  newspaper  and 
magazine  fraternity  of  this  country,  Republican  as  well  as  Democrat, 
shafi  bring  to  the  consideration  of  this  House  a  bill  for  free  wood  pulp 
and  free  print  paper.    [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Fourth,  I  shall  make  the  same  declination  until  the  Clayton  bill,  now 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  or  some  other  bill  embodying 
like  provisions,  shall  have  been  reported  out  of  that  committee  for  the 
consideration  of  this  House.  What  the  Clayton  bill  does  is  this:  It  pre- 
vents mere  ex  parte  and  temporary  injunctions,  where  only  one  side  has 
been  heard  from,  acting  as  a  supersedeas  of  a  law  passed  by  a  sovereign 
State. 

I  do  not  deny  the  right,  upon  final  hearing  of  the  injunction  when  it  is 
made  permanent,  to  set  aside  a  State  law,  if  in  the  opinion  of  a  Federal 
court  it  violates  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  I  do  deny  the 
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right,  upon  a  mere  ex  parte  hearing  by  means  of  a  temporaiy  injunction 
without  hearing  the  Slate's  side  at  all,  of  a  subordinate  court  of  the  United 
Slates  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  legislation  of  a 
sovereign  State.  [Applause  on  Ihe  Democratic  side.,)  I  am  reinforced  in 
that  opinion  by  the  fact  that  under  the  original  judicial  act  the  courts 
bad  no  such  power,  and  for  years  and  years  afterwards  had  no  such 
power,  and  could  not  issue  an  injunction  until  they  Ihad  heard  both  sides, 
with  reasonable  notice  to  both  sides.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding  about  that,  and  how  far  I  am  gfing,  I  desire 
to  read  this  Clayton  bill,  though  I  do  not  insist  upon  this  particular  bill. 
Bring  in  a  bill  in  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee ;  bring  in  a 
bill  in  the  name  of  a  Republican,  claim  the  credit  for  it,  go  before  ihc 
country  and  get  the  credit  for  it  ^  you  have  a  right  to  do  it;  that  I  ad- 
mit, and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  do  it,  for  I  am  never  better  satisfied 
than  at  the  unusual  speclacfe  of  the  Republican  party  serving  the  country. 
[Laughter  and  applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  we  ought  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  States 
as  the  best  security  for  individual  liberty  and  local  self-government.  He 
also  slated  that  we  ought  to  guard  with  equal  care  the  delegated  powers 
of  the  Fed<"ral  Government  as  our  only  safeguard  for  national  independ- 
ence and  national  peace  and  progress.  I  would  not  take  from  the  Federal 
Government  one  of  the  powers  that  have  been  delegated  to  it.  I  would 
not  for  a  mi>mefil  join  in  an  attack  upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
tor  declaring  a  State  law  or  a  Federal  law  unconstitutional  when  in  their 
honest  opinion  they  deem  it  to  be  so,  but  I  do  say  thai  il  is  as  little  as  any 
man  who  loves  his  State  and  believes  in  local  self-government  can  de- 
mand to  ask  that  no  mere  subordinate  Federal  court  should  exercise  this 
newly  derived  power  to  set  aside  an  act  of  a  Stale  upon  a  mere  ex  parte 
hearing  from  the  attorney  and  the  witnesses  of  a  railroad  corporation  or 
of  anybody  else,  much  less  to  forbid  a  State  to  be  heard  in  its  own  defense. 
[Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  after  some 
time  I  do  not  notice  signs  of  amendment  on  that  side  of  (he  Chamber  and 
a  disposition  to  do  something  —  to  quit  this  policy  of  passivity  and  mere 
negation  and  "standpatism"  —  if  I  do  not  note  some  dispcsilion  to 
awake  to  the  Idea  that  you  are  representatives  of  the  American  people 
and  ought  to  be  doing  something  in  their  interests,  then  I  shall  use  about 
Ihe  only  other  power  that  the  minorily  has,  and  that  is  to  call  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vole  upon  every  affirmative  proposition,  however  insignificant, 
presented  to  this  House  fur  passage.    (Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 
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The  Speaker.    The  genlleman  from  Pennsylvania  submits  a  repor 
from  the  Commitlce  on  Rules,  which  the  Ckrk  will  report. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Resolved,  That  iromediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  and  at  any  time 
thereafter  during  the  remaindf  r  of  this  session,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  Cake  from 
Ihe  Speaker's  tabic  any  general  appropriation  hilE  returned  with  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  such  amendments  hi]i\'ing  been  read,  the  queadon  shall  be  at  once 
taken  without  debate  or  intervening  motion  of  the  following  question:  "'Will 
the  House  disagr«  to  said  amendments  en  Hoc  and  asb  a  conference  with  the 
Senate?"  And  if  this  motion  shaJI  be  decided  la  the  -ailiriao-tivc,  the  Speaker 
shall  at  once  appoint  the  confereea,  without  the  intervention  of  any  motion.  If 
the  House  shall  decide  soud  motion  ia  the  negative,  the  effect  of  said  vote  shall 
be  to  agree  to  the  said  amendments. 

And  further,  tor  the  remainder  of  this  session  the  motion  to  take  a  recess 
shall  be  a  privileged  motion,  taking  precedence  of  the  motion  to  adjourn,  and 
shall  be  decided  without  debate  or  amendment. 

And  further,  during  the  remainder  of  this  session,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  dose 
debiLie  by  motion  in  the  House  before  going  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
which  modon  shall  not  he  subject  to  either  amendment  or  debate. 

[Applause  on  the  Republican  side.) 

Mr.  Sc'LZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  not  be  well  to  add  to  that,  "  That 
hereafter  the  Democrats  shall  have  nothing  more  to  say?"    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Speaker,  tile  purpose  of  this  rule,  like  the  purpose 
of  the  rule  that  was  introduced  yesterday,  is  to  expedite  the  public 
business. 

Mr  Williams.    Mr,  Speaker 

The  Speaker.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Dalzell,    Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  wish  lo  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  I  wish  to 
ask,  before  we  proceed,  whether  the  minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  will  be  accorded  the  usual  twenty  tnioutes? 

Mr.  Dalzell.    They  will  not. 

Mr.  Williams,  They  will  not  1  I  just  wanted  the  House  and  the 
country  to  know  that  fact  before  we  start  this  debate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  As  I  say,  the  purpose  of  the  rule  is  to  expedite  the  pub- 
lic business  and  release  the  House  from  the  grasp  of  this  idiotic  filibuster 
inaugurated  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [ajiplause  on  the  Repub- 
lican side] ;  to  prevent  the  waste  of  public  lime  at  the  public  expense 
[laughter  on  the  Democratic  side  and  applause  on  the  Republican  side); 
to  enable  the  majority  lo  consider  and  enact  into  law  the  great  supply 
bills  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  Government  depends.  [Laughter 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  at  some  length,  perhaps,  this  riilc. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.    It  needs  explanation. 
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Mr,  Oalzell,  I  do  not  think  I  could  make  an  esplanation  that  would 
reach  the  gtufleman  from  New  York.  [Laughter  on  the  Republican 
side.| 

Mr.  Slxzer,    Not  on  anything  lik«  this. 

Mr.  Dalzeli.  When  the  House  is  acting  in  the  usual  orderly  and 
deceni  way  in  the  conduct  of  its  business,  when  a  general  appropriation 
bii!  with  Senate  amendmenta  comes  over  to  the  House  it  is  taken  from 
the  Speaker''s  table  by  unanimous  consent,  and  the  Senate  amendments 
are  concurred  in  or  disagreed  ta  This  is  the  ordinary  courteous  way  of 
doing  business  between  the  two  Houses.  That  Is  the  orderly  mclhod 
whereby  the  minds  of  the  two  Houses  are  brought  together  and  law  is 
enacted.  But  if  unanimous  consent  be  not  granted,  if  the  minority  of 
the  House  be  indulging  in  useless  obstruction  of  public  business  in  a  dis- 
graceful filibuster,  then  the  bill  must  In  the  natural  course  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  When  it  comes  back  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  a  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  con- 
sideration of  its  report  is  subject  to  the  statesmanlike  demand  of  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motiorv.  Nay,  more.  There  may  be  possibly  three  de- 
mands for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  previous  question,  and  possibly  on  another  motion.  After 
the  bill  has  been  treated  in  the  ComrDittec  of  the  Whole  and  the  usual 
statesmanlike  call  for  tellers  and  other  dilatory  proceedings  have  been 
indulged  in.  it  comes  back  into  the  House  and  it  may  be  subject  to  hun- 
dreds of  calls  of  the  roll  if  there  be  so  many  Senate  amendments,  and  the 
call  of  the  roll  on  the  adoption  of  the  previous  question,  a  call  of  the  roll 
on  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  so  it 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  minority  in  the  exercise  of 
an  abused  constitutional  right  to  obstruct  the  business  of  the  House, 
waste  the  people's  time  and  the  people's  money,  and  all  for  no  purpose 
save  delay.    [App>lause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Another  provision  of  this  rule  is  that  from  this  lime  forward  a  motion 
lo  take  a  recess  shall  be  a  privileged  motion  and  lake  precedence  of  the 
motion  to  adjourn,  and  not  be  subject  cither  to  amendment  or  debate. 
In  liiis  way  it  will  be  In  the  power  of  the  majority  to  cut  off  many  of  these 
useless  roll  calls.  A  further  provisiori  is  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  close 
debate  by  motion  in  the  House  before  going  into  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
which,  I  think,  outside  of  this  rule,  would  be  a  sensible  rule  at  all  times. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  |Mf,  WiUiamsI 
says  that  he  is  not  indul^ng  in  any  filibuster.  Docs  he  believe  that  he 
can  fool  the  people  of  this  country  by  any  such  statement  as  that  ? 

Does  he  believe  that  the  people  In  this  country  ca.n  be  persuaded  that 
any  principle  is  ini-olved  in  a  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  and  then  voting  for  the  approval  of  the  Journal f 
Can  any  man  conceive  of  a  more  asinine  performance  than  that?  [Ap- 
plause on  the  Republican  side.]     Does  he  believe  that  he  can  fool  the 
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penpic  of  this  counlry;  that  there  is  any  principle  involved  in  a  demand 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  a  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  io 
consider  the  passing  of  the  great  supply  bills  on  which  the  existence  of  the 
Government  depends  f  Does  he  believe  that  he  can  persuade  ihe  i}(eople 
of  this  country  that  there  is  any  principle  involved  in  a  cull  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  a  motion  to  adjourn  at  half  piLst  nine  in  the  evening? 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  complained  of  because  he  spoke  of 
this  performance  as  puerile.  Nay,  it  is  childish  and  a  disgrace  to  grown 
men  of  full  stature.  [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.]  What  a  sweet 
little  story  we  heard  yesterday  atwui:  old  black  Lucy  and  little  Johnny  at 
Grand  Junction,  running  away  from  a  Chin€$c  gotlg!  1  could  not  help 
thinking  of  what  a  wave  of  pride  would  have  passed  over  that  old  black 
Lucy's  face  could  she  have  foreseen  little  Johnny  rising  to  the  heights  of 
0  sublime  statesmanship  in  demanding  the  yeas  and  nays  oTi  a  motion  to 
adjourn  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  [Laughter  on  the  Republican 
side.  I 

After  playing  all  day.  little  Johnny  is  unwilling  to  take  his  dolls  and 
dishes  and  go  home  without  the  exhibition  of  this  last  piece  of  statesman- 
ship in  catfing  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  now  move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Mi.  Speaker,  mil  the  gentleman  jield  to  me  for  two 
minutes? 

Mr.  DalzelL.  No;  I  will  not  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  two  seconds. 
[Piolonged  laughter  and  applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr  Sl'lzer.    That  is  because  ih*  gentlernan  does  not  dare  to  do  it. 

The  Speaker.   The  question  is  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 


DISCUSSION   ON    THE    BRIDGE  BILL.   MAY    13,    1908 

Mh.  Townsend.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  is  known  as  the  '•  omnibus 
bridge  bill."  It  is  a  bill  which  contains  alluf  the  bridge  bills  which  have 
been  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
which  have  received  a  favorable  report  from  that  committee  and  have 
been  indorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  All  are  to  be  constructed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  known  as  the  "general  bridge  law  of  igo6." 
I  do  not  UfidcRland  that  there  is  any  objection  to  the  bill,  and  therefore, 
believing  as  I  do  that  everybody  understands  it,  I  will  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Apaweon.  Mr.  Sptaker,  the  bill  was  put  in  this  shape  in  order 
to  insure  consideration  of  all  projects  for  bridges  which  were  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Esigencies 
in  the  House  are  such,  at  this  time,  that  it  was  nectSSal^  to  resort  to  ibis 
device  in  order  that  Members  might  secure  all  their  projects.  Therefore 
we  took  a  bridge  bill  which  came  from  the  Senate  and  attached  to  it  by 
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iunendtnent  every  single  meriloriuus  bridge  proposition  (hat  was  pending 
before  the  committee,  thus  forming  this  omnibus  bill,  II  is  a  good  biH  in 
its  present  shape,  and  it  is  a  necessary  to  pass  it  in  this  way  in  order  to 
secure  all  these  bridges.  I  request  gentlemen  on  this  side  not  to  regard 
its  origin  on  the  other  side  as  a  badge  of  suspirion,  but  lo  accept  it  as 
being  all  right,  and,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances,  to  vote  for  the 
bill.    [Applause.j     I  have  no  request,  Mr.  SpeaJier,  for  further  time 

Mr.  Williams.    I  will  take  a  minute  or  two. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
such  time  as  he  wishes  to  use. 

Mr.  WiLiUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  been  wanting  a  mathematical 
demtmstiation  of  the  fact  that  I  had  been  engaged  in  saving  the  public 
time  and  expediting  the  public  business,  (his  IjHI  would  have  furnished 
me  with  it.  It  contains  twenly-three  bridges.  Ordinarily  these  Iwenty- 
three  bridges  would  have  come  up  each  as  a  separate  bill ;  Something  like 
ten  minutes  would  have  transpired  in  asking  unanimous  consent  and  in 
inqulTies  as  to  whether  the  bill  conformed  with  the  provisions  of  the 
general  law,  as  lo  whether  it  was  unanimously  reported  by  (he  committee, 
and  in  the  gentleman  offering  it  explaining  why  that  particular  bridge 
was  requisite.  If  ten  minutes  had  rot  been  required,  five  would  have 
been  rec|uired  on  each.  Twenty-three  times  ten  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty  minutes.  Twenty-three  times  five  is  a  hundred  and  iflecn 
minutes. 

Now.  we  are  going  to  get  twenty-three  bridge  bills  through  in  forty 
minutes  of  debate,  if  al3  the  time  upon  that  side  Is  consumed  —  and  I 
take  it  for  granted  tha.t  it  will  not  be  —  and  if  iill  the  time  on  this  side  be 
consumed  —  and  I  take  It  for  granted  that  it  will  not  be  —  plus  thirty- 
five  minutes  of  time  necessary  to  call  the  roll,  making  a  total  of  seventy- 
five  minutes,  a  saving,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  forty  minutes  of  the  people's  time 
on  one  calculation  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  minutes  of  the  people's  lime 
on  another  calculation.  [Laughter.]  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  T  will 
hear  no  more  from  the  leader  of  the  majority  about  our  wasting  the  pub- 
lic time  when  we  are  expediting  it  in  this  remarkably  expeditious  man- 
ner. Nf)t  only  thai,  but  we  have  accomplished  the  same  purpose  in 
connection  with  pensions,  We  used  to  stand  here  and  pass  ont  little  pen- 
sion bill  at  a  time,  and  now  under  this  new  regime  you  put  them  all  in 
one,  and  we  pass  them  after  forty  minutes'  debate  and  thirty-five  min- 
utes of  roll  call.  There  never  has  been  anything  that  hurried  up  public 
business  ef;ual  to  the  musta-rd-plasler  policy  that  has  been  applied  to 
the  Republican  body  politic  by  tht  DemociTitic  party  during  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.    Will  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  permit  a  question  ? 

Mr.  WiLLtASIS.  If  tht  gentleman  wants  to  ask  a  question  germane  to 
the  bill  which  I  am  discussing,  I  will  he  glad  to  answer. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.    It  is  germane  Co  your  argument. 
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Mr.  Williams.    Of  course  the  argument  is  germane  ti>  the  "bill. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  I  want  to  ask  the  gcnllemari  ir  lie  lljinks  this  is  a  good 
way  to  legislate,  to  combine  a  great  number  of  bills,  so  thai  if  one  vicious 
bill  is  there,  you  have  got  to  vote  down  al!  the  good  bills  tn  order  to  defeat 
that? 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  adrnonishwl  by  the  leader 
of  the  Republican  party  on  this  floor  and  by  the  Speaker's  rules  deputy 
from  Pennsylvania  that  the  Democratic  Representatives  are  not  Mem- 
bers of  tht  House  exteiit  nominally,  and  that  the  Republican  parly  is 
"  responsible  for  all  omissions  and  commissions."  If  this  be  a  bad  methiHi 
of  legishtion,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  would  infer,  then  by 
the  confession  of  Iht  majority  leader  this  is  a  Republican  bad  way  of 
doing  business.  I  am  not  at  all  responsible  for  it.  The  galled  jade  can 
[wince,  my  withers  are  unwrung.  Now,  this  tnoming,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Vork  (Mr.  Payne]  rcfeired  to  my  calling  the  roll 
upon  motions  to  take  a  recess  and  upon  motions  to  adjourn,  and  said  the 
frameis  of  the  Constitution  never  had  an  idea  that  a  man  like  that  would 
be  here! 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington  as  a  Representative  it  was  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  and  ihe  great  Thomas  B.  Reed  was  minor- 
ity leader  at  that  time,  He  orgumzed  a  real  liUbuster,  not  a  movement 
like  this.  This  movement  is  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  [he  majority  into 
legislating.  But  he  organized  a  real  lilibuster  —  that  is,  to  prevent  the 
majiirity  from  doing  anything,  even  routine  business.  And  what  do  you 
[reckon  was  the  reason  that  he  gave  to  the  country  for  his  filibuster.^  It 
was  that  he  was  going  to  fof<"e  the  UennxTalic  majority  to  manacle  the 
Republican  minority,  in  order  that  he  might  be  justilied  In  bisturj'  for 
having  manacled  the  Democratic  minority  when  he  was  Speaker!  And 
day  after  day  the  roll  was  called  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Journal,  upon 
every  motion  that  was  or  could  be  made;  unanimous  consent  was  re- 
fused upon  everything;  the  point  of  no  (juurum  was  made  on  everj'  occa- 
sion. 1  just  ba[ipencd  this  moniing  to  be  reminiscing  a  bit.  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  gciulcman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fitzgerald],  I  carae  on  the 
proceedings  of  July  8,  1S9;,  in  the  Ccnt^fessionoi  Rr^ord,  page  5920,  a 
,  yet  earlier  period  than  I  have  just  referred  to,  and  at  that  time  the  distin- 
Igui&hed  gentleman  from  New  V'ork  (Mr.  Payne)  was  not  the  Republican 
leader,  but  he  was  a  distinguished  man  in  the  councils  of  the  party  and 
was  doing  their  agreed  work. 

UpMin  that  occasion  a  bill  for  the  government  of  Utah  was  brought  up, 
providing  for  the  manner  of  electing  delegates,  and  all  that.  When  the 
bill  was  finally  passed  it  was  passed  with  tmly  one  vote  in  opyxisition. 
There  sprang  to  his  feet  upon  that  (wca-sion,  when  the  motion  ivits  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tenncs-sce  [Mr.  Washington]  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  |Mf.  Payne],  and  1  lind 
recorded: 
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Mr,  Payne.    I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjowm- 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  had  been  recognized  to 
make  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  Xhe  bill  Ihal  he  has  indicated, 

Mr.  1'ayne.  I  supposed'  that  the  gentleman  had  made  the  moiiari  and  k 
was  pending. 

Showing  that  he  was  not  only  frequent,  but  premature.  Then  the  bill 
was  read.    Then  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Payne]  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  molioa  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Who  has  heard  me  move  "that  the  Hrnise  do  now  adjourn?"  Who 
has  heard  me  make  the  piiini  0/  no  quorum?'  .'\t  that  dmc  Mr.  Payne 
and  other  Republicans  made  it  all  the  lime,  and  the  Republican  leader 
announced  thai  the  "  Democrats  must  keep  a  quorura  here"  lliemselves, 
as  Iht  RepuljUcans  were  nnt  going  to  help  them  do  sn. 

We  go  down  in  this  pleasant  history  and  find  after  the  gentleman  hiid 
made  his  motion  to  adjourn,  and  that  motion  had  been  defeated,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mi.  Payne]  said; 

I  ask  for  a  division, 

The  House  divided,  and  there  were—  ayes  ji,  noes  134. 

Mark  the  paucity  of  ayes !  The  gentleman  said  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  ftirefatheiB  had  "anticipated"  me  or  anybody  that  would 
cume  to  the  House  and  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  move  didsions  and 
letters,  except  when  they  really  did  want  them  and  had  a  large  crowd  of 
people  behind  them  ready  to  enforce  legislation  or  negation  of  Icgi-slalion. 
But  revenons  a  tios  moiilom.  After  Ihal  announcement  was  made,  of  i;i 
to  134,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yi>rk  (Mr.  Payne],  in  his  d^Ire  to  accel- 
erate the  pubUc  business,  arose  and  said: 

I  ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused,  only  31  voting  in  favor  thereof. 

Mark  once  more  the  noble  thirty-one  only!  Bui  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  whaap|.iarently  also  was  not  "anticEpated  by  the  forefathers," 
upon  a  pmjmsitiiin  where  he  could  not  even  gel  teller?,  much  less  ihe  yeas 
and  nays  (and  who  has  heard  of  my  failing  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays  when 
I  afkcd  for  them  this  year?),  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  in  those  liis- 
lorit  days,  rose  and  said : 

I  ask  for  tellers. 

They  were  refused  —  not  a  suflfitnent  number. 

Then  he  said: 

I  demand  Ihe  yeas  and  nays. 
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Great  Hercules !  Think  of  it !  The  yeas  and  nays !  The  question  was 
ordered  on  the  yeas  and  nays  and  they  were  refused  —  not  a  sufficient 
number. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Payne]  arose  —  a  much 
more  replete  and  complete  parliamentarian  than  I  —  and  I  &nd  recorded : 

Mr.  Payne.    I  demand  tellers  on  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Who  has  heard  me  demand  tellers  on  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays? 
and  tellers  were  ordered  on  the  question  of  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays, 
because  there  was  a  fair  Speaker  in  the  chair.    And  then : 

The  House  divided,  and  the  tellers  reported —  ayes  34,  noes  158. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  in  his  great  desire  to  accelerate 
and  expedite  public  business  and  to  prove  that  the  forefathers  bad  fore- 
seen him  as  an  expediter  and  accelerator,  said : 

I  demand  a  second  00  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Mr.  Washington  said: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  second  may  be  considered  as  ordered. 

And  then  objection  was  made. 

Then  the  Speaker  appointed  tellers,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik 
being  one  of  the  tellers.    Then  the  gentleman  from  New  York  s^d: 

I  ask  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Perkins]  be  substituted. 

[Laughter.] 

Why,  he  was  so  tired  "expediting  public  business"  that  he  had  to  get 
somebody  else  substituted  for  him  to  count  as  a  teller.  Who  ever  heard 
of  my  being  tired  of  expediting  public  business  to  the  point  of  physical 
exhaustion  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  would  like  to  know  if  that  interesting  record  dis- 
closes anything  that  was  ever  said  about  dilatory  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  does  not  disclose  that  anything  was  said  about 
"dilatory."  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  old  maxim  that  actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  Then  I  found  that  when  matter  was  finally  voted 
upon 

Mr.  Ames.    Will  the  gentleman  allow  me? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  to  finish  this  branch  of  this  very  interesting 
story.  I  find  there  was  one  vote  cast  in  the  negative,  and  I  presume,  out 
of  charity,  it  was  the  vote  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  [Laughter 
and  applause.]    Now,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  AuEs.    Is  there  not  a  material  difference  between  the  position  of 
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the  gentleman  from  New  Ynrk  at  that  time  and  the  position  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mississippi  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Wllliaus.  I'here  was;  thank  God  For  the  difference !  I  will  teli 
you  what  the  difference  was. 

Mr.  AuES.  Will  you  let  me  fintah  my  question  ?  Is  there  anything  in 
the  Record  you  allude  to  there  which  indicates  (hat  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  claimed  that  he  was  expediting  public  business? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  il  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  claim  il  then ;  he  has  claimed  it,  as  his  constant  and  chronic  habit, 
only  this  momirig:;  and  it  is  the  modem  instance  and  not  the  ancient  saw 
that  has  aroused  my  discursiveness.  AW  this  contention  now  is  lo  show 
that  nobody  should  ever  do  these  things  except  when  he  wants  to  defeat 
a  particular  bill. 

The  gentleman  says  there  b  a  difference.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference. 
I  am  endeavoring  and  trying  to  rivet  the  alleniion  of  the  country  on  the 
fad  that  I  want  to  make  the  Republican  majority  pass  legislation  that  not 
only  we,  but  the  majority  of  the  American  people  and  their  own  Presi- 
dent—  accidentally  right  —  wants.  [Laughter  and  loud  applause  on 
the  Democratic  side.]  What  was  he  engaged  in?  What  was  the  great 
Thomas  B.  Reed  engaged  in  during  the  Fi/ty-second  and  Fifty-third 
Congresses,  followed  by  his  lieutenants,  the  gentkman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fayne]  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dalzell]?  Oh, 
a  puny  effort,  a  spiteful  effort,  with  5  senseless  purpose —  to  make  the 
majority  manacle  the  minority,  whtn  he  himscIf  was  in  the  minority. 
(Applause  on  the  Democratic  side,]  And  he  succeeded  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

He  had,  as  Speaker,  ap])Iied  the  so-called  "  Reed  rules,"  throttling  de- 
bate, and  since  that  moment  this  House  has  never  been  a  deliberative 
assembly.  He  announced  lo  the  Democrats,  when  they  came  into  power, 
Substantially  this:  "In  order  to  prove  to  you  thai  much  of  your  criticism 
of  me  for  throttling  debate  and  preventing  deliberation  and  manacling 
a  minority  are  unjust,  I  am  going  lo  prove  to  the  country  that  you  can 
not  do  business  without  manacling  us,  and  1  am  going  lo  refuse  all  unani- 
mous consents;  1  am  going  to  call  the  roll  whenever  I  can  find  occasion; 
lam  going  to  make  the(>if>int  of  no  quorum  every  time  I  can;  I  am  going 
to  move  to  adjourn  whenever  the  rules  will  allow  it;  I  am  going  to  move 
lo  take  a  recess  whenever  (he  rules  will  allow,"  and  so  forth,  ad  infini- 
tum, on  the  adoption  of  the  Journal,  and  so  forth,  and  he  did  it  all,  until 
tbey  were  forced  in  a  Democratic  Hou.se  to  adopt  in  part,  in  part  only  the 
gag  rule  for  the  origination  of  which  [laughter  and  loud  applause  on  the 
Republican  side]  the  Republican  party  still  applauds  itself,  strange  to 
say.    (Laughter  and  applause  on  the  DemmTatic  side.] 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  into  what  contempt  has  the  American  House  of 
Representatives  sunk!  The  Constitution  speaks  of  three  independent, 
coordinate,  separate  branches,  and  then  refers  to  the  executive,  the  judi- 
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ciaiy,  and  the  legislative.  Do  you  know  what  the  three  separate,  inde- 
pendent, and  coordinate  branches  are  now  ?  The  executive,  the  judiciary, 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 
What  do  you  amount  to  over  there,  either  one  of  you  Republicans,  indi- 
vidually ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Greene.    What  do  you  amount  to? 

Mr.  Williams.  What  do  I  amount  to?  I  confess  I  amount  to  noth- 
ing, politically  and  personally,  but  then,  I  am  a  member  of  the  minority 
party;  but  what  do  you  individually  amount  to,  any  one  of  you,  in  the 
matter  of  legislation  ?    [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Why,  you  have  got  to  the  point  of  actually  being  afraid  to  sign  a  re- 
spectful request  to  your  own  Speaker  to  recognize  somebody  to  ask  con- 
sideration of  legislation  that  you  yourselves  are  in  favor  of.  Deny  it  if 
you  dare,  and  I  will  prove  it  on  you.  You  dare  not  indite  a  note  to  him  of 
the  most  respectful  and  polite  character  without  having  previously  ob- 
tained his  consent.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  You  have  got  to 
the  point  where  you  introduce  bills  to  do  things;  you  make  speeches  in 
favor  of  doing  them,  and  you  dare  not  address  a  billet  doux  to  the  Speaker 
asking  him  for  a  chance  to  vote  on  them.    You  dare  not  lovingly  write: 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  most  respectfully  and  humbly  and  considerately 
request  that  you  will  permit  consideration  by  the  House  of  H.  R.  — ,  intro- 
duced by  me 

You  are  going  to  the  country  that  way,  too,  are  you  not  ?  Why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  somebody  stepped  across  the  aisle  this  morning  and  said  1  had 
made  a  humorous  speech.  I  have  not  made  any  humorous  speech.  My 
speeches  have  all  had  a  serious  purpose.  The  only  humorous  thing  about 
these  little  lectures  that  I  have  been  delivering  is  the  perplexed  gravity 
with  which  they  are  received  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Payne].  [Laughter.]  The  only  man  who  has  been  physician  enough  to 
successfully  diagnose  your  case  is  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr, 
CushmanJ,  when  he  said  that  we  were  giving  you  "  mustard-seed  poli- 
tics." We  arc  putting  a  blister  upon  you  every  day  that  brings  a  boil 
unless  you  assert  your  individual  independence  as  Representatives  suffi* 
ciently  at  least  to  have  the  courage  to  make  a  request  of  your  own  Speaker 
without  previously  getting  his  consent  to  make  the  request;  then  have 
the  modesty  and  sense  of  eternal  fitness  to  resign  as  Members  of  the 
House.    [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  has  diagnosed  it  right.  It  is  mustard- 
plaster  politics,  and  it  is  not  bringing  any  blisters  over  here.  The  blisters 
are  over  there.  You  say  it  is  puerile;  you  say  it  is  silly;  you  say  that 
there  is  no  sense  in  it ;  you  say  it  Is  childish ;  you  say  it  is  vaudeville. 
Well,  then,  why  do  you  not  laugh.  What  makes  you  so  infernally  serious 
about  it?    [Laughter  on  the  Democratic  side.]    And  why  do  you  not  do 
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someihing/"  Vuu  are  going  to  ihe  country  after  a  while  and  tell  them  that 
I  "would  not  let  you  passimponant  and  popular  mtiisuTes."  when  I  am 
standing  here  every  day  pleading  and  praying  with  you  that  ytm  will  k-gis- 
latc.  Why,  I  Wi")ukl  pray  literally  to  the  Higher  I'tiwer,  thai  you  might  do 
something,  except  for  cny  recollection  ui  tiie  fact  that  the  Bible  says  that 
"the  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availelh  murh,"  and  I  am  afraid  thai 
my  prayer  would  not,  because  I  ca.n  not  class  myself  that  way.  But  just 
B  few  of  you  that  intrt»duccd  free  wrxxi-pul]]  bills  —  just  a  few  of  ynu  tliat 
introduced  campaign  fontrihution  publicity  bills,  gel  up  a  few  little  notes 
and  send  them  in  to  the  Sfieaker;  our  petition  he  already  has,  Dare  you 
add  yours  i*     [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  time  for  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi has  expired. 

Mr.  TowNSENP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  entertained  on  various 
occasions  by  the  eadcavors  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  fdibustcring  course  that  he  has  pursued  up  to  date.  He  never 
neglects  any  oppurtuaity  of  trj'ing  to  explain  himself,  and  I  do  not  blame 
him.  because  I  understand  some  of  the  Iriab  that  he  has  been  undergoing, 
brought  about  by  the  dissatisfarlinn  on  his  own  side,  at  the  senseless 
fKjIicy  which  he  has  pursued  in  this  filibuster.  [Applause  on  the  Repub- 
lican side] 

He  ought  to  have  gone  further  in  his  mathematics  to-day,  when  he  was 
demonstrating  how  much  time  he  had  saved  to  the  House  by  bringing 
altnut  a  condition  which,  he  himself  has  condemned  513  many  times  on  the 
lloor,  viz.,  the  passage  of  legislation  without  giving  anyone  an  opj^xir- 
tunity  to  express  himself  on  the  measure.  He  oughi  to  have  gone  further 
and  sho^vn  that  he  has  saved  this  Hou.se  from  the  Democratic  party,  as 
led  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  from  twenly-threc  roll  calls  on 
this  btU,  which  would  have  aggregated  Something  like  eight  hundred  and 
five  minutes,  or  eleven  hours  and  a  half.  He  would  have  impiised  upon 
the  House  for  eleven  and  one-half  hours  on  such  calls  could  he  have  liad 
hts  way  and  the  Republican  Rules  Committee  had  not  [jresented  the  rule 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  us  to  do  business. 

Mr.  VViLLi.vus.  Do  you  nut  think  that  before  they  got  through  with 
those  roll  calls  lliey  would  have  brought  in  some  of  this  legislation  that 
you  and  I  want,  and  then  I  should  have  stopped  ? 

Mr,  TowNSENp.  It  is  also  amusing  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  notice  the 
audacity  (1  think  perhaps  that  is  the  proper  word)  which  the  gentleman 
displays  on  every  occasion  when  he  states  what  he  and  his  [larty  are  pro- 
posing to  bring  t'>  the  attention  of  the  majority,  certain  measures  r-f  legis- 
lation, nearly  all  of  which,  all  the  sane  parts  of  which,  had  Ijeen  presented 
here  from  Republican  scjuTces,  and  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  reached 
would  have  been  reached  in  the  orderly  procedure  of  the  business  of  the 
House, 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  times  when  I  have  become  im- 
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patient  at  the  action  of  the  House  in  not  doing  things  which  to  me  seoned 
□ecessaiy. 

Yet  I  have  learned  since  I  have  been  a  membo*  of  this  House  that  all 
legislation  should  be  given  careful  and  most  considerate  attention.  I 
now  would  like  to  have  cert^  measures  brought  up.  I  am  not  charging 
anyone  with  bad  f^th  because  I  can  not  have  my  way  about  eveiytbing. 
But  I  submit,  Mr.  S[>eaker,  that  when  the  record  of  this  session  of  the 
Sixtieth  Congress  shall  have  been  completed,  the  Republican  party  can 
go  before  the  country  with  the  statement  of  things  done  which  will  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  the  majority  party  that  has  had  control  of  this 
Sixtieth  Congress.    [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

I  wish  to  say  further,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  this  House  and  the  country 
is  not  going  to  be  deceived  by  the  statements  of  gentlemen  who  are  at 
this  time  advocating  legislation  which,  if  they  were  in  the  majority,  they 
would  not  dare  to  present.  [Applause  on  the  Republican  ^de.]  The 
country  should  be  thankful  sometimes  for  f^ure  of  Congress  to  pass 
certain  proposed  bills.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  gendemen  to  find  fault; 
it  is  an  easy  thing  for  gentlemen  not  charged  with  responsibility  to  criti- 
cise; it  is  quite  a  difFerent  thing  to  take  charge  of  positive  legislation  and 
carry  it  to  completion. 

Mr.  Sherley.     Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  do  not  wish  to  yield,  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
carry  on  this  controversy  any  further, 

Mr.  Shekley.  Will  the  gentleman  enumerate  the  legislation  urged 
by  us  and  which  we  would  not  stand  for? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  will  take  this  time  to  say  that  you  will  have  an 
opportunity,  as  I  understand  it,  to-morrow  afternoon  to  present  certain 
amendments  to  the  currency  bill,  to  present  your  notions  of  what  you 
want  enacted  into  law,  and  I  want  to  see  you  do  it.  Instead  of  advocating 
your  opposition  and  saying,  "We  oppose  the  Republican  bill,"  present 
a  positive  scheme  that  you  are  willing  to  stand  for  and  go  before  the 
country  upon. 

Mr.  Williams.    Will  the  genUeman  permit  an  interruption? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  do  not  want  to  be  interrupted,  for  I  do  not  want 
to  enter  into  a  controversy  that  I  did  not  introduce  in  the  House.  This 
discussion  was  injected  not  by  any  desire  of  mine. 

I  had  not  expected  to  say  a  word,  but  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  and  to  the  House  that  there  are  certain  methods 
of  reform,  certain  methods  for  expediting  business  which  would  expedite 
and  which  could  be  adopted.  One  of  them  is  the  policy  of  discussing 
the  questions  before  the  House,  instead  of  giving  gentlemen  an  opportun- 
ity to  exploit  themselves  before  the  country  on  every  possible  occasion, 
[Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr.  Williams.  How  are  we  going  to  discuss  a  question  if  you  will 
not  let  it  come  before  the  House? 
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Mr.  TowNSEND.  This  bill  is  before  (he  House,  and  I  apologize  for 
occupying  any  of  the  aUention  of  the  House  in  discussing  any  matter 
not  germane  to  ii.  This  is  a  bill  wliith,  I  take  it,  everybody  Is  going  to 
vote  for,  and  yet,  under  the  filibuster  inaugurated  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  and  persisted  in  by  him,  we  will  bav«  to  lake  thirty-five 
minutes  to  pass  it,  and  I  call  for  a  vote. 


REMARKS    OF    REPRESENTATIVE   CLARK* 

[The  power  of  the  orgnniEation  in  the  House  in  controlling  legislative  action 
is  illuslraled  in  a  humorous  way  in  the  following  discussion,  by  Mr,  Champ 
Clark  of  Misstiuri,  This  extract  ivill  also  serve  as  an  esamplc  of  Congres- 
sawia]  humor.  It  may  be  nuted  in  passing  that  in  the  mailer  of  wil  the  House 
is  uol  always  very  exacting,  but  is  as  ready  to  be  amused  as  an  audience  at  a 
theatre) 

♦  +  **  +  *** 

Mb.  Clark  of  Missouri.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  now, 
while  he  is  on  his  feet.     Tum  alKiut  is  fair  play. 

Mr.  Gbosvknoe.   That  is  right- 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.    Are  we  goinjg  to  have  any  river  and  harbor 
bill  at  this  session  ? 

Mr.  GeosveNoR,    If  we  need  one. 

Mr.  Clakk  of  Missouri.  The  gentleman  knows  that  we  need  it. 
Don't  try  to  get  out  of  it  in  that  way.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gbosvenok,  My  recollection  is  that  under  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, during  which  I  bad  the  honor  to  be  on  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  al  the  end  of  the  second  session  we  passed  a  moderate 
river  and  harbor  WJl,  and  a  Democratic  President  vetoed  it-  Now,  last 
year,  al  the  end  of  the  Fifty-eighlh  Congress,  we  pa^ed  a  lar^e  river 
and  harbor  bill.  Under  our  new  system  of  contracting  we  shall  not  need 
a  new  river  and  harlwr  bill  except  for  new  or  comparatively  new  pro- 
jects, so  that  the  sundry  civil  hill  will  carry  the  amount  of  appropriation 
for  the  rivers  and  harbors  far  in  advance  of  any  that  the  UcmmTala  have 
ever  passed. 

Mr.  Clark  nf  Missouri.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  bear  witness 
to  thai  ttalimony.  That  slalement  is  made  ex  cathedra.  The  gentle- 
man well  s[)icaks  as  "one  ha^-ing  authority." 

Mr.  Gkosvenor-    But  not  as  a  scribe. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.  He  belongs  to  Ihc  greal  (riumvirate  in  ibis 
House  that  runs  things,  composed  of  the  Speaker  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dalzell]  and  the  gentleman  froni  Ohit).  He  is 
one  of  the  "Three  Czars,"  and  you  men  who  want  anything  done  for 
the  rivers  and  harbors,  in  your  districts  hearken  unto  hts  voice,  for  ac- 

'   Cengr.  Reeard,  Jaa.  B,  1906. 
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cording  to  his  statement  just  made  there  is  not  going  to  be  anything 
done  except  on  work  that  has  already  been  started. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  misrepresent  the 
organization  of  the  House.  The  river  and  harbor  bill  is  a  privileged  bill, 
and  does  not  require  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  remember  that  in  all  the  future  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.    Yes, 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  hope  the  genUeman  will  remember  that  all  the 
future  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.  I  will ;  and  I  will  tell  you  what  else  I  will 
remember  —  that  whenever  they  get  up  a  bill  of  any  importance  and  get 
it  through  the  House  without  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  will  be  willing  to  excl^m  with  one  of  old :  "  Now,  Lord,  lettest  now 
Thy  servant  depart  in  peace."  [Great  laughter  and  applause.]  I  do 
not  want  you  kindergarten  Congressmen  here,  especially,  to  labor  under 
any  misapprehension  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  you,  because  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  told  you.  If  there  is  any  work  going  on  in 
your  district  that  has  to  be  continued  to  keep  it  from  going  to  ruin  you 
will  get  a  little  money;  but  if  there  is  any  new  work,  no  matter  how 
important  or  pressing,  you  are  not  going  to  get  a  cent  for  it,  because 
they  have  not  got  the  money  to  give.  This  blessed  Dingley  bill,  the 
fount  of  every  blessing,  has  produced  a  deficiency  in  the  revenues  to  the 
amount  of  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  Payne.    Now,  the  gentleman  wants  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Payne.    Which  bill  do  you  rrfer  to? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.  The  Dingley  bill.  If  you  had  a  good  tariff 
bill  you  would  have  had  enough  money  to  carry  on  these  improvements. 

Mr.  Payne.    Such  a  one  as  the  Wilson  bill  ? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.  A  revenue-producing  bill,  such  as  I  would 
draw  if  I  had  the  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  Wilson  bill,  under  which  we  were  running  behind 
every  year. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.  If  the  Supreme  Court  had  not  held  the 
income-tax  provision  unconstitutional  we  would  have  got  plenty  of  reve- 
nue from  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  income-tax 
provision  would  not  have  produced  money  enough  to  make  a  grease 
spot  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.  The  only  reason  why  it  would  not  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Cockran,  of  New  York,  who  said  that  it  would  have  made  the 
wealthy  men  of  New  York  get  into  the  habit  of  committing  perjury  to 
keep  the  taxes  from  being  collected  on  their  incomes. 

Mr.  Payne.    The  gentleman  is  quoting  from  a  distinguished  Demo- 
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crat  upon  that.  To  return  to  what  I  was  just  saying,  as  to  there  not 
being  any  defint  this  year  because  there  will  he  no  river  and  harbor  bill. 
U  would  not  make  any  difference  whether  there  was  a  river  and  harbor 
bill  this  year  or  not.  AH  that  money  wuuid  not  come  out  of  the  Treasury 
uulil  the  end  of  the  iisca!  year.  In  the  Ixst  session  we  provided  hberally 
for  rivers  and  harbors,  and  that  money  is  now  being  paid  nut  of  the  money 
in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  whether  there  is  going 
to  be  any  public-buUding  bill  reported  this  year?  Now^  answer  that  — 
yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Pavne.    I  am  n.ol  a  memtjer  of  thai  committee. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri,    But  you  are  the  lloor  leader  in  this  House. 

Mr.  I'aynk.  If  any  such  bill  was  brought  in  here  as  was  brought  in 
during  the  last  Congress  I  should  oppose  it  with  the  utmost  vigor  I 
hare. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  resort  to  dodgitig  in  this  debate, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Favnk.    What  do^  the  gentleman  mean? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.  What  I  mean  is  that  you  you  do  not  tell  us 
frankly  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  public-building  bill  or  nol. 

Mr,  Payne.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.    VVhy  don't  you  know?    [Laughter] 

Mr.  Pavnf..  Because,  like  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  have  not 
been  consulted  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.  Why  do  you  not  consult  the  Speaker  and 
those  gentlemen  on  the  Commiiiee  cm  Rules? 

Mr.  Pavne.  So  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  am  nol  interested  in  public 
buildings. 

Mr.  Clahc  of  Missouri.  Oh,  yes;  that's  it;  you  have  got  yours. 
(Great  laughter.) 

Mr.  Payne.  The  gentleman  b  right  about  that.  I  commenced  in  a 
Democratic  Congress  many  years  ago, 

Mr.  C^^RX  of  Missouri.  You  have  been  here  a  long  time.  When 
these  kindergarten  statesmen  have  sat  here  as  long  as  you  have  they  will 
get  some  too. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  that  I  had  little  experience,  and  if  I  were  commenc- 
ing with  the  "kindergarten  class"  I  would  not  introduce  a  bill  for  a 
public  building  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri.  What  does  the  gentleman  fnim  Ohio  say 
about  a  public- building  bill?    I  want  to  get  at  the  facts.    |Laughter.] 

Mr,  Grosvenor.  On  that  question  I  am  a  single  Member  of  tie 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Ci-AKK  of  Missouri,  Ves,  you  are;  and  much  more.  You  are 
one  of  the  governing  trio  —  one  of  the  ruling  elders. 
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Tlie  Speaker-    The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  subnuts  a  rqjor 
from  the  Commiltcc  on  Rules,  which  the  Clerk  will  report. 
The  Clerk,  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  inrnnedialely  upon  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  and  at  any  time 
thereader  during  the  remainder  of  this  session,  it  shall  be  in  order  lo  take  from 
the  SpLakcr's  (able  any  general  appropriation  bill  returned  with  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  such  amendments  having  been  read,  the  question  shall  be  at  once 
tstcen  without  delmte  or  inten-ening  motion  of  the  EoiSowing  question:  "Will 
tfae  liousc  disagree  to  said  amendments  en  bloc  and  ask  a  conference  -with  the 
Senate?"  And  iJ  this  mptitm  shall  be  decided  in  the  affirisiative,  the  Speaker 
diiill  at  once  appoint  the  conferees,  nitho'at  the  intervention  -of  any  modon.  If 
the  House  shall  dedde  said  motion  in  the  negatit'e,  the  efiect  of  saJd  vote  shall 
be  to  agree  to  the  said  amendments. 

And  further,  for  the  remainder  of  this  session  the  motion  lo  take  a  recess 
shall  be  a  priiileged  motion,  taking  precedence  of  the  motion  to  adjourn,  and 
shall  be  decided  without  debate  or  amendment. 

And  further,  during  the  remainder  of  this  session,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  close 
debate  by  motion  in  the  House  before  going  in-to  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
which  motion  shall  not  be  subject  to  dthei  amendment  or  debate. 

[Applause  on  the  Republican  side.) 

Mr.  SlTLZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  not  be  well  to  add  to  that,  "  That 
hereafter  the  Democrats  shall  have  nothing  more  to  say?"    [Laughtcr.l 

Mr.  Dalzell,  Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  like  the  purpose 
of  the  rule  that  was  introduced  yesterday,  is  lo  expedite  the  public 
business. 

Mr.  Williams.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  Speaker.  Dues  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Dalzell.    Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  wish  lo  ask  the  gentleman  a  queation.  I  wish  to 
ask,  before  we  proceed,  whether  the  minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  will  be  accorded  the  usual  twenty  minutes? 

Mr.  D.-vlzell.    They  will  not. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  will  not !  I  just  wanted  the  House  and  the 
country  to  know  that  fact  before  we  start  this  debate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  As  I  say,  the  purpose  of  the  rule  is  to  expedite  the  pub- 
lic business  and  release  the  House  from  the  grasp  of  this  icUotic  filibuster 
inaugurated  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [applause  on  the  Repub- 
lican side];  to  prevent  the  waste  of  public  time  at  the  public  eitpense 
[laughter  on  the  Democratic  side  and  applause  on  the  Republican  side] ; 
to  enable  the  majority  to  consider  and  enact  into  law  the  great  supply 
bills  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  Government  depends.  [Laughter 
on  the  DemoLTatic  side  and  applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  at  sctme  length,  perhaps,  this  rule, 

Mr.  SiTLZER.    It  needs  explanation. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  think  I  could  make  an  explanation  that  would 
reach  the  gcntlemaa  from  New  York.  [Laughter  on  the  Republican 
side.] 

Mr.  SuLZEK.    Not  on  anything  like  this. 

Mr.  Dalzell..  When  the  House  is  acting  in  the  usual  orderly  and 
decent  way  in  the  conduct  of  its  business,  when  a  general  appropriation 
bill  with  Senate  amendments  comes  over  to  the  House  it  i;s  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  by  unatiiinous  consent,  and  the  Senate  amendments 
are  concurred  in  or  disagreed  to.  This  is  the  ordinary  courteous  way  of 
doing  business  between  the  two  Houses.  That  is  the  orderly  method 
whereby  the  minds  of  the  two  Houses  are  brought  together  and  law  is 
enacted.  But  if  unanimous  ronsent  he  not  granted,  if  Ihe  minority  of 
the  House  be  indulging  in  useless  obstruction  of  public  business  in  a  dis- 
graceful filibuster,  then  the  bill  must  in  the  natural  course  go  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  When  it  comes  back  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriadons  a  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  con- 
sideration of  its  report  is  subject  to  the  statesmanlike  demand  of  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion.  Nay,  more.  There  may  be  po.^sibly  three  de- 
mands for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  lo  go  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  previous  (juestion,  and  possibly  on  another  modon.  Aiter 
the  bill  ha£  been  treated  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  the  usual 
statesmanlike  call  for  tellers  and  other  dilatory  proceedings  have  been 
indulged  in,  it  comes  back  into  the  House  and  it  may  be  subject  to  hun- 
dreds of  calls  of  the  roll  if  there  be  So  many  Senate  amendments,  and  the 
call  of  the  roll  on  the  adoption  of  the  previous  question,  a  call  of  the  roll 
on  the  adoption  of  the  refjort  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  so  it 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  mino^rily  in  the  exercise  of 
an  abused  constitutional  right  to  obstruct  the  business  of  the  House, 
waste  the  people's  time  and  the  people's  money,  and  all  for  no  purpose 
save  delay,    [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Another  provision  of  this  rule  is  that  from  this  time  forward  a  motion 
lo  take  a  recess  shall  be  apri\-ileged  motion  and  take  precedence  of  the 
motion  to  adjourn,  and  not  be  subjetl  either  to  amendment  or  debate. 
In  this  way  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  majority  to  cut  off  many  of  these 
useless  roll  caUs.  A  further  provision  is  thai  it  shall  b*  in  order  lo  close 
debate  by  motion  in  the  House  Ijefore  going  into  Committee  of  ihc  Whole, 
which,  I  think,  outside  of  this  rule,  would  be  a  sensible  rule  at  all  limes. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  |Mr.  Williams] 
says  that  he  Is  not  indulging  in  any  filibuster.  Does  he  believe  that  he 
can  fool  the  people  of  this  country  by  any  such  siatement  as  that? 

Does  he  believe  that  the  people  in  this  country  tan  he  persuaded  that 
any  principle  is  involved  in  a  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  and  then  voting  for  the  approval  of  ihe  Journalf 
Can  any  man  conceive  of  a  more  asinine  performance  than  that?  [Ap- 
plause ou  the  Republican  side.]     Does  be  believe  that  be  can  fool  the 
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manceuvreti  fnr.  Far-reaclimg,  indirect  results  might  follow  in  national 
politics.  Hence  lh«  kindling  and  continuous  interest  with  which  the 
debate  was  followed  by  press  and  public;  hence  the  new  appeal  to  (he 
debating  power  of  the  members  themselves,  with  the  discovery,  in  some 
cases,  of  an  unexpe\:ted  laienti  and  hence  the  restoration,  to  the  House 
of  a  measure  of  that  national  attention  which  used  to  be  fised  upon  it 
as  the  ihentre  of  great  debate. 

The  example  ought  not  to  be  lost  on  those  leaders  of  the  House  who 
have  the  shaping  of  its  methods  in  their  hards.  Let  them  abolish  some 
of  tht'ir  hard-and-fast  ruEes  for  stifling  debate.  «r  else  making  it  perfunc- 
tory. Let  them  take  the  sense  of  the  House  freely  on  atl  great  subjects, 
instead  of  so  hedging  it  about  that  the  conquered  cause  is  too  often  the 
one  really  pleasing  to  the  majority,  if  it  could  find  free  expression,  as 
well  as  to  Calo.  Let  them  open  the  true  parliamentary  career  for  talent 
by  showing  the  aspiring  orator  that  it  is  within  his  power  to  produce  con- 
viction and  lead  to  action.  In  a  word,  let  them  make  Congressional 
debate  what  debate  ought  to  be  everywhere  —  a  means  of  bringtng  out 
the  better  reason  and  the  wiser  policy  —  and  we  shall  hear  much  less 
uf  the  decadence  of  Congress,  or  the  groivinp  indifference  of  the  people 
to  what  go^  on  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 


INFLUENCE  IN   CONGRESS,     1906 

Washington,  June  5.  — New  York's  representation  in  Congress  in 
recent  years  is  something  that  citizens  of  the  Stale  have  not  found  micrh 
pride  in  talking  about.  To  a!l  intents  and  purfwscs  n  is  wholly  unrep- 
resented in  the  Senate.  This  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety,  and  re- 
quires no  comment.  Its  thirty-seven  representatives  in  the  House  form 
the  largest  delegation  fmrn  any  ont  of  the  Stales,  Pennsylvania  ranks 
next  with  thirty-two;  lllinnis  has  twenty-five,  Texas  sixteen,  and  Massa- 
chusetts fourteen.  Though  tirst  numerically,  the  New  York  delegation 
is  not  first  in  imjjortancc.  How  many  citizens  of  New  York  could  name 
the  whole  delegation,  or  even  the  representatives  from  New  York  city? 

Representative  Perkins  of  the  Rochester  district  had  something  to  say 
the  other  day  about  the  State's  past  representation  in  Congress,  which 
has  attracted  some  attention.  He  spoke  with  special  reference  to  the 
tenure  of  ofBce  of  members,  and  made  the  fjoint  that  the  men  who  were 
sent  here  after  civii!  service  reform  principles  were  established  in  the 
Federal  Government  had  retaineil  their  offices  longer  than  the  represen- 
tatives of  other  days,  who  depended  on  the  spoils  system  lo  keep  them 
here,  Mr.  Perkins  found  from  an  examination  of  the  records  that  New 
York  Slate,  from  the  time  of  its  organization  down  to  i860,  was  repre- 
sented by  about  60a  members  of  Congress.  Of  these,  400.  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  number,  served  only  one  term  in  Congress. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  were  able  to  stay  here  for  Iv^o  terms.    Of  ihe 

wliole  600  that  came  during  ihe  period  from  1789  lo  1S60,  only  50  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  Congress  more  than  two  terms,  and  tlhere  was  only 
one  out  i>f  the  600  during  the  jieriod  of  seventy  years  who  wys  elected 
by  his  constituents  for  ten  terms  in  Congress.  Mr.  Perkins  had  lo  con- 
fess that  he  had  forgotten  the  name  of  that  man  whose  career  is  so 
unique  In  the  early  history  of  New  York, 

Those  were  the  days  when  members  of  Congress  controlled  Federal 
palroiiage  and  eked  out  their  days  of  political  life  by  the  free  disposal 
of  jobs  to  their  followers.  Mr.  Perkins  asked  this  pertinent  question: 
"  What  does  it  show  when  400  members  of  Congress,  although  possessed 
of  this  political  patronage,  were  cut  off  at  the  end  of  their  fiist  Icmi  of 
Congress?  Does  it  show  that  political  patronage  is,  as  is  supposed  by 
some,  a  means  to  lengthen  pohtical  life,  or  does  it  show  that  It  is  a  means 
of  hastening  political  death?" 

From  iSCio  in  iSSo  the  New  York  experience  was  almost  precisely 
similar,  but  since  that  lime  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  length 
of  service  on  the  New  York  mcmbeIS^  and  of  the  members  from  other 
Stales.  At  the  present  time  only  about  one-sixth  of  our  delegation  are 
firsl-ierm  men,  and  nearly  three- fourths  have  ser\'ed  more  than  two 
terms,  where  formerly  two-thirds  of  Ihe  delegation  were  firsMcrm  men. 
Of  the  present  membership  of  the  whole  House,  more  than  one-half 
have  ser\-ed  more  than  two  terms.  Whether  this  change  is  entirely  due 
to  the  partial  abolishment  of  the  spoUs  system,  or  whether  electors  in 
Ihe  various  Stales  have  waked  up  to  the  fact  thai  ordinarily  the  longer  a 
man  stays  here  the  more  importarl  he  becomes,  and  the  more  jiower  he 
secures  in  the  House,  is  not  deiinilely  established.  Whatever  the  cause, 
a  distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  give  their  representatives 
in  Congress  longer  tenure  of  office  13  noticeable.  Mr,  Perkins  offers 
this  ex])lanaiion  of  the  change: 

"  U  seems  to  me  that  the  reasons  are  perfectly  apparent.  Our  predeces- 
sors had  unlimited  patronage.  Where  they  appointed  one  man  (hey 
necessaiily  disappointed  ten  men.  These  men  at  once  formed  a  coherent 
Ix-dy.  who  said, '  If  wc  can  get -mt  the  man  who  is  in.  the  man  who  is  out 
will  gel  us  in.'  There  was.  when  a  new  man  came  up  tor  nomination  lo 
defeat  the  sitting  member,  a  coherent  Ixjdy  of  workers  who  were  actuated 
by  the  hope  that.  If  the)'  could  gel  (heir  man  in,  there  was  a  $1,200  job 
down  in  Washington  wailing  for  them.  Well,  there  is  no  use  In  prom- 
ising tbose  jobs  now,  because  even  Ihe  boys  in  the  wards  know  there  are 
no  such  jobs  to  give,  and  it  results  that,  instead  of  the  constant  presence 
of  this  united  group  of  men  working  to  gel  out  the  sitting  member  in 
hopes  of  furthering  their  personal  interests,  a  member  is  left  undisturbed 
unless  he  has  given  dissatisfaction  to  the  (ommunily  as  a  whole.  This 
is  the  ex|jlanalion.  it  seems  to  me.  It  must  be  the  chief  and  almost  the 
only  explanation  of  the  notable  fact  of  the  gradually  increasing  tenure 
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of  office  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  last  twenty 
years." 

Of  the  present  thirty-seven  New  York  members  these  are  chairmen 
of  committees:  Payne,  Ways  and  Means;  Wadsworth,  Agriculture; 
Soutlim'ck,  Education;  Driscnil,  Elections  No.  3;  Ketcham,  Expendi- 
tures in  the  State  Department;  Sherman,  Indian  Affairs.  Or  course, 
ibese  ohajrmen  arc  necessarily  limited  to  the  twenty-six  Republican 
members  of  the  delegation.  Three  of  these  are  imfwrtant  committees 
—^Agriculture,  Indian  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Perkins  himself  is  the  third  tnan  on  tb«  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  ranking  member  next  to  ihe  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Printing.  Mr.  Vreeland  is  the  sixth  in  rank  in  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  and  is  also  a  member  ^l  the  Committee  on  Labor.  He  is  a. 
"big-navy"  mail  and  may  be  chairman  of  that  committee  some  day. 
Liltauer,  of  "gloves  and  gaunts"  fame,  is  a  member  of  the  important 
Apijrapriations  Committee,  and  has  chaise  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  measures.  None 
of  the  New  Vork  ci!y  men  is  strongly  placed  on  committees.  The  city 
representatives  are  new  men,  and,  of  course,  had  to  ^ve  way  to  men  of 
longer  service,  and  Democratic  members  of  committees  are  not  doing 
much  business  under  the  present  organization  of  the  House. 

ll  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  person  of  less  consequence  than  a 
new  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  his  lirst  term.  They 
are  practically  negligible  quantities,  and  must  do  as  they  are  lo!d.  or 
be  of  tittle  servnce  to  their  constituents.  Mr.  Lamar  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Missouri  arc  two  shining  examples  of  the  fate  that  befaJIs. 
the  disobedient.  Early  in  the  session  Mr,  Lamar  had  a  row  with  John 
Sharp  Williams,  the  minority  leader,  because  he  was  not  placed  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  He  kicked  over  the  traces  and 
publicly  denounced  Mr.  Williams  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Since  that 
time,  despite  his  efforts,  he  has  been  only  a  figurehead.  Murphy  of  Mis- 
souri is  one  of  the  new  representatives  who  came  in  on  the  Roosevelt 
landslide.  He  beat  his  Democratic  opponent  by  only  thirty-six  votes. 
That  narrow  squeak,  it  would  seem,  should  have  made  him  cautious, 
but  be  has  bucked  against  the  speaker  several  times  at  this  session. 
Whether  the  Republican  Congress  campaign  committee  will  fmd  it 
advisable  and  wise  to  pay  much  attention  to  his  very  close  district  in  the 
fLUtumn,  falls  under  the  head  of  debatable  questions. 

Iowa  and  Maine  are  two  States  that  long  ago  discovered  that  they 
would  get  more  than  their  share  of  what  good  things  were  coming  by 
electing  good  men  and  keeping  them  here.  These  two  States  in  recent 
years  have  exercised  a  great  inlhience  on  legislation  merely  through  the 
length  of  tenure  of  their  representatives.  There  are  no  two  more  impor- 
tant men  in  the  Senate  than  Hale  of  Maine  and  AUisjn  of  Iowa.  Rep- 
resentative Hull  of  Iowa  is  chairman  of  the  great  Coramiltee  on  Military 
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Affairs  in  ifae  House.  Hepbum  Is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  this  session,  at  least,  h\isi  been  the 
most  important  committee  of  the  House.  Lacey  of  (he  same  Slate  is 
chairman  of  the  Commiltee  on  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  Kttcham  of  New  York  has  had  seventeen  terms  in  the  House, 
not  tontinuious.  Speaker  Cannon  has  had  sisteen  terms,  skipping  only 
llic  Fifty-second  Congress.  Representative  Bingham  of  Pennsylvania 
has  served  fourteen  continuous  lerms,  and  Mr.  Hitt  nf  Illinois  has  hud 
thirteen  continuous  lerms.  Mr.  Payne  is  the  next  oldest  man  in  fwint 
of  service.  He  has  had  eleven  terras,  not  continuous,  however,  but 
aidpping  the  Fiftieth  Congress. 


SLIPSHOD   LEGISLATION,    1903 

Washington,  April  5.  —  "The  decadence  of  the  art  of  legislation" 
is  the  term  which  is  applied  to  the  tendency  in  ihe  last  few  decades  of 
CtfiTigressiona]  history  by  a  public  officer  who  has  recently  had  occasion 
to  make  an  exhaustive  and  critical  examination  of  the  Federal  slalules. 
The  earlier  laws,  in  his  opinion,  such  as  those  regulating  navigation,  the 
internal  revenue  laws,  and  the  administrative  features  of  the  customs 
laws,  are,  for  the  most  part,  models  of  construction.  They  are  precise  in 
their  wording,  comprehensive  and  ctact  in  providing  for  all  possible 
contingencies,  and  so  clear  and  perspicuous  as  to  leave  little  difficulty  in 
their  construction  and  application. 

These  were  passed,  it  is  cynically  Suggested,  at  a  tim*  when  the  sur- 
prising notion  obtained  thai  the  business  of  Ihe  legislative  department  of 
the  Government  was  to  legislate.  The  tasi  thirty  years  have  shown  a 
great  change  in  Ihe  quality  of  legislation,  not  in  its  purport,  but  in  Its 
workmanship.  The  statute  books  have  been  disfigured  by  slovenly, 
ambiguous,  and  nugatory  provisions  to  an  extent  that  surprises  every 
one  who  coimes  to  study  the  matter. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  publishing  house  issued  a  compilation  of  the 
United  States  statutes,  and  in  the  prospectus  summed  up  the  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking  in  these  words:  "In  preparing  this  compilation  the 
editors  have  found  a  number  of  amusing  proofs  that  the  comjiLexit)'  of 
bills  passed  was  too  much  even  for  members  of  Congress  itself  to  unravel. 
They  have  come  upon  amendments  to  laws  that  have  been  reptalcfl, 
amendments  that  overlook  previous  amendments,  new  laws  that  re- 
enacted  existing  and  forgotten  laws,  clc." 

But  even  this  falls  short  of  an  adequate  statement  of  the  conditions 
that  exist.  For  example  a  law  found  in  3a  Statutes  at  Large,  7S6,  begins 
as  follows : 

An  HCt  lo  amoid  an  ad  approved  March  a,  1895,  rdating  to  public  printing. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.     Thai  the  first  and  tenth  paragraphs  of  the  Priating 
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oi  J3.tmitry  13,  l995!,  (alloViring  \he  jvaragrapfa  which  re&ds:  "  Thf  public 
pricier  shitll  furnish  the  Congressional  Record  a^  follows^  and  sb^ll  Euinish  no 
others  graluilousJy  in  addition  [hereto,"  be  amended,  etc. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  act  mentioned  in  the  title  is  not  the  one 

amended  by  the  Icxt,  and  reference  tu  the  statute  book  shows  Ihal  these 
two  have  no  relatiun  whatever  to  each  other.  Moreover,  [he  act  of 
Jatiuary  12,  1895,  was  no'l  divided  Into  numbered  paragraphs  at  all,  so 
thai  part  of  Ihe  description  furnishes  no  guide  as  to  where  the  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  be  inserted)  and  is  simply  misleading.  By  reading 
through  the  twenty-four  pages  of  the  iaw  the  weary  seeker  finds  in  sec- 
tion 73  the  language  quoted,  and  thus  is  able  to  locate  the  passage  to 
which  the  amendment  refers. 

Another  instance  might  be  cited  where  Congress  solemnly  repealed 
certain  words  in  an  ad  designated  when  no  such  words,  or  any  of  like 
purport,  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  act. 

But  the  most  prolific  source  of  confusion  is  the  mischievous  and  grow- 
ing practice,  so  often  attempted  during  the  past  weeks,  of  inserting 
general  kgislalion  in  appropriation  bills.  Some  curious  results  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  inhibition  in  House  rule  21 :  "  Nor  shall  any 
provis-ion  chan^ng  existing  law  be  in  order  in  any  general  appropriation 
bill  or  in  any  amendment  thereto."  While  this  is  on  its  face  an  absolute 
prohibition,  yet  in  practice  it  means  that  any  provision  can  be  inserted 
in  an  appropriation  bill,  as  long  as  no  member  objects.  Thus  new  legis- 
lation can  be  put  in  by  unanimous  consent.  Since  each  member's  pet 
measure,  if  offered  in  the  form  of  a  rider,  must  run  [he  gantlet  of  his  3S6 
colleagues,  any  one  of  whom  could  give  it  a  death  stroke  by  rising  in  his 
seat  and  uttering  eleven  words,  he  makes  il  as  inconspicuous  as  possible 
in  phraseology.  The  House  is  very  frequently  willing  to  let  a  bit  of  legis- 
lation go  through  without  objection  when  it  does  not  .show  on  its  face 
that  it  is  a  change  in  the  existing  law,  but  a  clause  would  not  stand  a 
moment's  chance  if  it  said  in  so  many  words,  "Section  41,144  of  the 
Rei-iscd  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows." 

Thus  comes  about  an  evasion.  The  provision  desired  is  drawn  as  if 
it  had  no  relation  to  any  previous  act.  and  so  passed.  There  are  then 
two  provis-ions,  more  or  less  conflicting,  on  the  same  subject-matter,  and 
the  officers  charged  with  their  execution  are  left  to  guess  hnwfarthe  later 
supersedes  the  eariier.  The  confusion  is  carried  into  atmosi  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government. 

As  to  a  i^mcdy  for  the  evil,  the  critic  already  quoted  is  of  the  opinion 
that  Congress,  in  order  to  consider  adequately  all  measures  of  needed 
legisEation  and  mature  them  with  respect  to  their  phraseology,  should 
remain  in  session  for  at  least  nine  months  in  every  year.  He  further  be- 
lieves that  the  state  of  affairs  which  his  researches  disclose  furnishes  one 
of  the  best  possible  arguments  against  Congressional   interference  in 
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itive  matters.  Without  pobting  such  3  moral  as  might  be  drawn 
from  the  postal  scandal,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  ii  legislators  confined  their 
duties  to  legislating  their  work  would  be  better  done. 

While  the  number  of  slovenly  enactments  actually  in  the  statutes  is 
Blartling  enough,  those  which  are  headed  off  in  (he  House  and  Senate 
committees  are  almost  past  counting.  The  individual  members,  who 
introduce  the  greater  part  of  their  bills  at  some  one's  request,  and  with 
little  scrutiny,  do  not  feel  the  responsibility  of  looking  up  the  antece- 
dents of  each  such  piece  of  legislation.  Any  one  who  has  examined  the 
mass  of  reported  bills  at  a  session  must  have  noticed  the  great  number 
of  instances  In  which  a  committee  has  recast  a  bill  entirely  without 
changing  in  any  way  its  purport.  For  itistatice,  a  member  is  asked  by 
some  body  of  his  constituents  to  put  through  a  bill  authorizing  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bridge  across  a  stream  in  his  district.  They  suppose,  and  he 
supposes,  thai  no  one  ever  planned  such  abridge  before.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, is  introduced  on  the  supposition  that  the  project  is  new,  and  con- 
tains the  usual  clause  authorizing  the  secretary  of  war  to  determine 
whether  the  bridge  will  interfere  with  navigation.  The  committee, 
however,  looks  up  the  law,  and  discovers  ^ — what  the  bill's  sponsor 
should  have  ascertained  before  Introducing  —  that  a  bridge  at  the  same 
point  on  the  same  river  was  provided  for  years  ago,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  is  some  sliglit  amendment  of  the  former  taw,  or  an  extension 
of  time.  The  comrailtue  reports  the  bill  with  the  comprehensive 
:  amendment,  "strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the 
following." 

Often  enough,  the  committee  or  its  clerk,  has  to  perform  the  functions 
of  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  cutting  out  slipshod  English  and  ambiguities. 

The  clerks  of  important  committees  in  the  House  and  Senate  are 
vtleran.?.  some  of  them  ha\ing  served  under  a  half-dozen  difierent 
clialrmEn  of  both  political  parties,  and  these  men  are  experts  in  the 
technique  of  legislation.  But  the  clerk  of  a  less  important  commit- 
tee comes  to  that  position  merely  as  the  private  secretary  of  the  chair- 
man, has  divided  duties,  is  less  experienced,  and  takes  less  pride  In  his 
■worfe. 

The  real  fundamental  difficulty,  ^lerhaps,  is  that  a  congressman  may 
have  the  most  sound  and  statesmanlike  views  as  to  what  he  wants 
to  accomplish,  and  still  be  careless  and  neglectful  on  such  poitlts  OS 
those  described.  Some  good  and  wise  laws  have  been  tacked  to  ap- 
propriation bills,  or  have  been  enacted  in  apparent  ignorance  of 
the  e.sisting  laws  on  the  same  subject.  This  very  fact  furnishes  an 
added  argument  for  care  for  the  form  as  well  as  the  subject-matter 
of  l^slation. 
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GENERAL   LEAVE  TO  PRINT' 

Mr.  Payne.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  following  order,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  general  leave  to  print  be  granted  Members  from  the  adoption 
of  this  order  until  five  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress. 

The  Speaker.    Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  Williams.     I  demand  a  second. 

The  Speaker.  Under  the  rule,  a  second  is  ordered.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  entitled  to  twenty  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  to  twenty  minutes. 

Mr,  Payne.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  my  time. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  at  all  times  it  is  a  bad 
policy  to  encumber  the  Record  with  speeches  undelivered  upon  the  floor, 
especially  when  the  speeches  do  not  go  out  with  any  notice  to  the  people 
that  they  were  not  delivered  here.  They  are,  without  that  notice,  a  sort 
of  deception  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  there  had  been  no 
sharp  partisan  clash  between  the  two  parties  this  year  I  would  still  have 
objected,  as  I  did  successively  in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  description.  I  believe  that  what  purports  to  have  been  said 
upon  this  floor  ought  to  be  said  upon  this  floor,  in  the  presence  of  one's 
colleagues,  with  an  opportunity  for  reply.  I  believe  that  especially  the 
habit  of  printing  after  Congress  has  adjourned  and  printing  whatsoever 
one  may  evolve  out  of  one's  inner  consciousness,  without  any  oppor- 
tunity of  reply  at  all,  especially  upon  the  eve  of  an  election,  printing 
anything  or  everything,  is  peculiarly  an  advantage  for  an  unscrupulous 
man  as  it  b  peculiarly  unfair  to  the  honest  man,  because  the  letter  will 
publish  only  what  he  knows  or  believes  to  be  exactly  true.  This  is  a 
reward,  therefore,  to  men  who  are  unscrupulous,  who  are  dishonest  of 
statement,  who  are  careless  and  reckless  of  what  they  are  wiUing  to  say. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand,  of  course,  why  this  is  offered  by  the  leader  of 
the  majority  at  this  particular  time. 

The  majority  party  has  pretty  nearly  gone  into  commission.  It  has 
organized  commissions  to  consider  nearly  everything.  It  has  abdicated 
its  legislative  functions.  It  has  delegated  to  commissions  of  one  sort  or 
another  many,  and  it  is  going  to  delegate  to  more  commissions  a  great 
many  more,  public  questions  of  every  description.  It  has  spent  unpar- 
alleled sums  of  money  belonging  to  the  people,  a  great  deal  of  it  waste- 
fully.    It  requires  very  much  explanation.     It  would  be  cheaper  and 

>  Cengr.  Rtcord,  Maj  16,  1908. 
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better  for  U  to  be  made  by  a.  few  selected  men  to  whom  there  would  be 

no  opportunity  of  reply,  whose  remarks  in  the  Record  will  not  be  settl 
by  any  Democrat,  will  be  printed  after  adjoummenl,  so  Ihtit  a  reply 
can  not  be  made  in  suchi  a  way  as  that  the  reply  could  be,  like  the  ob- 
serv;itions  themselves,  franked  to  the  country.  The  Republican  party, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  has  appointed  so  many  commissions  that  it  had 
better  appoint  just  one  more.  In  Great  Brilain  when  a  kinggoes  crazy 
—  and  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Republican  party  Is  a  king,  only  that  it 
b  here  in  Congress  crary^lhe  great  seal  is  put  into  commission  for 
some  drae.  After  you  get  through  with  the  currency  commission  and 
all  the  other  commissions  you  have  appointed,  lo«  numerous  for  me  to 
remember  at  this  moment,  it  would  be  very  well  for  you  to  appoint  one 
more  commission  and  call  it  a  commission  upon  Republican  defense, 
and  Republican  defense  through  llic  Record  after  the  House  has  ad- 
journed, with  no  opportunity  to  reply  to  it.  [Applause  on  the  Demo- 
cradc  ade.) 

Vou  have  had  your  day  in  coiurt  just  as  much  as  we  have  had.  There 
have  been  more  of  you  than  there  have  been  of  us.  You  are  at  least  of 
equal  ability  with  us  — or  you  claim  to  be,  and  we  will  discourteously 
deny  It,  The  only  disadvantage  that  you  have  had  is  that  you  have  had 
a  bad,  weak  cause,  or  many  bad,  weak  causes.  You  have  been  doing 
nothing,  and  you  are  going  now  to  try  lo  defend  the  policy  of  doing 
nothing.  You  have  proudly,  even  vauntingly,  asserted  that  you  were 
"responsible  for  commissions  and  omissions  of  legislation."  You  will 
have  some  degree  of  explanation  (o  make  concerning  your  "commis- 
sions," and  you  ■mil  have  a  great  deal  of  explanation  lo  make  concerning 
your  "omissions."  Of  course  you  will  undertake  to  say  that  one  reason 
why  you  have  not  done  a  great  many  things  the  country  demands  and 
things  which  your  President  has  demanded  und  things  which  Democracy 
has  joined  ia  demanding,  was  because  the  Democracy  by  demanding 
them,  so  far  as  it  had  the  parliamentary  [lower  lo  demand  and  cry  out 
aloud  for  them,  had  "prevented  you"  from  doing  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  ordinary  fairness,  in  ordinary 
honesty,  if  there  were  no  sharp  parly  clash,  this  son  of  resolution  ought 
not  to  pass  this  House.  I  say  that  one  reason  why  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  sunk  so  low  is  tiiis;  "Its  Congressional  Record  has  be- 
come so  bulky  that  nolM>dy  reads  it.  The  people  of  the  United  Slates 
get  their  information  of  what  occurs  iram  the  press,  and  the  press  tries 
to  lie  accurate,  but  it  necessarily  can  not  do  h,  The  press,  of  course, 
can  not  be  full  in  its  reports. 

The  reason  why  the  Congressional  Record  Is  so  bulky  that  nobody  Can 
keep  up  with  it  b  because  what  goes  into  it  k  not  what  Is  said  upon  this 

,floor.     In  an  ordinary  Congress  50  per  cent  of  what  goes  into  the  Con- 
'nsicnai  Recwd  are  things  never  said  upon  the  Hoor — put  in  there 

'under  leave  to  print  upon  particular  bills,  under  general  leave  to  print, 
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and  under  orders  such  as  this.  I  say  that  this  resolution,  if  carried,  is 
especially  unfair  and  decdtful,  not  to  one  another  as  Representatives 
alone,  but  to  the  American  people.  To  introduce  a  resolution  to  allow 
men  to  shove  into  the  Congressional  Record  what  they  please  for  five 
da^  after  Congress  has  adjourned,  without  any  opportunity  for  any- 
body to  read  it  and  reply  to  it  with  equal  frankable  privil^e  is  disin- 
genuous, if  not  worse,  and  I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  not  pass. 
[Applause  on  Democradc  side.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  House  always  toward  the  close  of  the  session  to  grant 
by  unanimous  consent  general  leave  to  print  for  a  period  of  from  five 
to  ten  da^  That  has  been  almost  a  universal  custom,  and  the  gentle- 
man while  he  has  been  here  has  assented  to  it  by  not  making  objection. 
It  is  more  imperative  that  this  resolution  pass  at  this  session  of  Congress 
because  of  the  three  or  four  weeks  of  time  wasted  —  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  any  longer  how  or  by  whom  —  in  the  House  during  the  past  two 
months.  If  that  time  coidd  have  been  utilized  in  general  inteUigent 
debate,  perhaps  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  this  resolution 
at  this  tmie,  but  it  was  used  otherwise. 


VIII 
FINANCIAL   LEGISLATION 

JAMES    A.    GARFIELD    ON    REVENUE  BILLS' 

[Under  the  conslitulion,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  the  exclusive 
power  of  inlrodudnK  hiils  to  raise  revenue.  Controversies  have  arisen  wilh  ihe 
Senate  concerning  the  power  of  the  latter  body  l«  propose  amendments  which 
would  materially  alter  the  character  of  the  original  measure.  This  matter 
has  already  been  taken  up  in  Mr.  McCall's  article,  on  page  135.  The  following 
extmct  from  a  speech  by  James  A.  Garfield,  in  April,  1872,  is  [mportant  in  tliis 
cooDeclion.l 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Forty  second  Congress  the  question  of 
nriginating  revenue  bills  came  up  in  a  new  form.  This  is  shown  by  the 
following  tesolutioti,  adopted  by  the  House,  April  i,  187!,  on  the  tnolLon 
of  Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts: 

Resohed,  That  the  substitution  by  the  Senate,  under  ihe  form  of  an  amend- 
menl,  for  ihc  bill  of  ihe  House,  entitled  "An  Act  to  repeal  existing  Duties  on 
Tea  and  Coffee,"  of  a  hill  entitled  "An  Act  to  decrease  existing  Taxes,"  con- 
taining a  general  revision,  redtiction,  and  repeal  of  laws  of  imposing  impost 
duties  and  internal  taxes,  is  in  conflict  with  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  that  "all  bills  for  raising  revenue 
5ha>ll  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives";  ami  that  therefore  Said 
substitule  for  the  House  bill  do  lie  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Gar^eld  made  a  brief  speech  on  the  respective  rights  of  the  two  houaeS) 
but  only  his  remarks  on  the  new  question  are  given. 

Mr.  Speaker, — The  case  now  before  us  is  new  and  difficult.  I  think 
the  same  point  has  never  before  come  iiito  conlTovcrsy.  It  raises  the 
question  how  far  the  Senate  may  go  in  asserting  their  right  to"prof)ose 
or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills." 

We  must  not  construe  our  rights  so  as  to  destroy  theirs,  and  we  must 
take  care  they  do  not  so  eorstrue  their  rights  as  to  destroy  ours.  If  their 
n^h{  to  amendment  is  unlimited,  then  our  right  amounts  to  nothing 
whatever.    It  is  the  merest  mockery  to  assert  any  right.    What,  then,  is 

See  Works  of  James  S.  Garfield,  I,  egU. 
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the  reasonable  limit  to  this  right  of  ameDdment  ?  It  is  clear  to  my  mind 
that  the  Senate's  power  to  amend  is  limited  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
bill.  That  limit  is  natural,  is  definite,  and  can  be  clearly  shown.  If  there 
had  been  no  precedent  in  the  case,  I  should  say  that  a  House  biii  relating 
solely  to  revenue  on  salt  could  not  be  amended  by  adding  to  it  clauses 
raising  revenue  on  textile  fabrics,  but  that  all  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  should  relate  to  the  duty  on  salt.  To  admit  that  the  Senate  can 
take  a  House  bill  consisting  of  two  lines,  relating  specifically  and  solely 
to  a  single  article,  and  can  graft  upon  that  bill  in  the  name  of  an  amend- 
ment a  whole  system  of  tjuiff  and  internal  taxation,  is  to  say  that  they 
may  exploit  all  the  meaning  out  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
we  are  considering,  and  may  rob  the  House  of  the  last  vestige  of  its 
rights  under  that  clause.  I  am  sure  that  this  House,  remembering  the 
precedents  which  have  been  set  from  the  First  Congress  until  now  will 
not  permit  this  right  to  be  invaded  on  such  a  technicality. 

Now  I  will  not  say,  for  I  believe  it  cannot  be  held,  that  the  mere  length 
of  an  amendment  shall  be  any  proof  of  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House-  True,  we  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  of  three  or  four  Unes,  and  they 
have  sent  back  a  bill  of  twenty  printed  pages.  I  do  not  deny  their  right 
to  send  back  a  bill  of  a  thousand  pages  as  an  amendment  to  our  two 
lines;  but  I  do  insist  that  their  thousand  pages  must  be  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  our  bill.  It  is  not  the  number  of  lines,  nor  is  it —  I  now  re- 
spond to  my  friend  from  Maine,'  who  asked  me  a  question  —  nor  is  it 
the  amount  of  revenue  raised  or  reduced,  of  which  we  have  a  right  to 
complain.  We  may  pass  a  bill  to  raise  $1,000,000  from  tea  or  coffee; 
the  Senate  may  move  so  to  amend  it  as  to  raise  $100,000,000  from  tea 
and  coffee,  if  such  a  thing  was  possible ;  or  they  may  so  amend  it  as  to 
make  it  but  one  dollar  from  tea  and  coffee;  or  they  may  reject  the  bill 
altogether. 

Mr.  Peters.    May  not  the  Senate  add  other  articles  P 

If  we  refer  to  the  practice  of  the  two  houses,  doubtless  the  Senate  has 
usually,  without  any  question  having  been  raised  by  the  House,  added 
other  articles.  And  I  do  not  say  that  this  would  be  trenching  on  our 
privileges  on  a  general  revenue  bQl.  But  the  bill  on  which  these  amend- 
ments were  made  was  in  no  sense  a  general  revenue  bill.  It  was  an  act 
relating  exclusively  to  a  single  article.  There  was  nothing,  either  on 
the  title  or  in  the  bill  itself  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  as  a  general 
revenue  bill.  Furthermore,  it  was  well  known  that  the  proper  committee 
of  the  House  were  preparing  a  general  bill,  in  which  the  whole  subject 
was  to  be  opened  for  consideration.  Considering  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  particularly  the  fact  that  on  the  single  clause  of  our  bill 
relating  to  but  one  article  of  taxation,  the  Senate  has  ingrafted  a  general 

'  Mr,  Peters. 
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bill,  embracing  not  only  (he  lariff  generally,  but  our  whole  system  of  in- 
ternal taxation,  il  is  clear  that  the  ground  we  now  lake  is  not  question- 
able ground,  and  it  becomes  llie  undoubted  duly  of  |he  House  in  stand 
on  its  rights,  and  refuse  to  consider  this  bill. 

Mr.  Peters.     Th-en  allow  me  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  rule  is  a 
.  ^ed  one,  or  one  in  the  discretion  of  the  House. 

I  will  say  this;  jt  is  a  txed  rule.  If  the  House  has  ever  slept  on  its 
rights  it  ought  not  to  be  now  eonduded  from  asserting  them  because  of 
lis  jiu&t  negJect;  and  if  there  ever  was  a  time  in  the  hisliii^'  of  the  govern- 
ment when  this  House  shuuld  reclaim  and  assert  its  rights,  il  is  now  and 
here,  when  on  the  naked  lay  Cgure  of  a  two-lme  hill,  the  Senate  proposes 
to  imfiose  the  entire  revenue  system  of  the  government.  If  the  hill  from 
the  Senate  now  on  your  table,  Mr.  Speaker,  be  recognized  by  us,  wt  shall 
have  surrendered  absolutely,  not  onEy  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the 

~_  lie  hitherto  adopted,  and  ivith  it  our  exclusive  privilege  under  the 

'Constitution. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  resolution,  which  the  House  is  a£ked  to  adopt, 
is  an  unusual  one,  1  answer  that  the  circumslani'K  under  which  it  is  pro- 
posed are  equally  unusual.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Senate,  even  in  the 
recess,  have  been  delilieriitely  at  work  preparing  the  tariff  bill;  and  Ihey 
have  only  been  wailing  the  slight  opportunity  afforded  by  the  two  hnes 
which  the  House  sent  them,  to  initiate  and  take  control  of  our  tariff 
legislation.  It  is  this  couise  of  procedure  which  the  House  is  called  upon 
to  resist 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT   OF  APPROrRIATIONS ' 

[The  genera!  character  of  fiscal  legislation,  the  difSciilti*S  confronting  the 
Commiilce  on  Apjircpriattions,  and  the  siae  cf  the  annual  approprialicns,  will 
he  apparent  from  the  annual  review  of  appropriations  and  espcndilurcs 
pven  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Tawney,  (he  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  reader  will  note  that  the  Committee  on  .■\ppropriations  has  jurisilic- 
tkin  over  none  of  the  special  appropriation  bills,  such  as  that  for  agriculliire. 
the  armv,  the  navy,  the  post  ofiice,  etc.  The  control  of  these  appropriations 
Was  distribuied  among  the  committees  dealing  with  the  subject-matter  of 
these  iuleresls  in  the  eighties.  Thi$  step  has  greatly  complicated  fiscal  legis- 
lation and  has  made  tt  impossible  to  have  a  Unihed  budget.] 

Mr.  Tawnev  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  annual  expendlnires  of  our  Govemrfienl  exceed 
those  of  any  other  government  in  the  world.  The  work  of  analyzing  the 
estimates  for  them,  of  inquiring  into  their  necessity,  together  with  the 

'  C«»gr.  Rtcard,  May  ja,  igoS. 
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needful  inquiry  into  the  methods  trf  the  Departments  in  administering 
and  in  expending  previous  appropriations,  b  n^iidly  becoming  the  most 
important  duty  and  the  most  prodigious  task  to  be  poformed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  I^islative  department  of  the  Goi^mment,  a  task  whose 
magnitude  is  not  appreciated,  nor  is  the  labor  necessary  in  its  perform- 
ance understood.  It  requires  constant  application  from  the  b^inmng 
until  the  dose  of  the  session  and  the  most  careful  discrimination  to  prevent 
needless  appropriations  for  the  Federal  Government  or  unauthorized 
appropriations  for  the  exercise  trf  governmental  functions  bdonging  to 
the  States  or  for  the  doing  of  that  which  belongs  exclusively  to  private 
interests. 

So  far  as  this  work  has  de:volved  at  this  ses^on  upon  the  committees  of 
this  House  having  appropriating  jurisdiction,  I  know  it  has  been  per- 
formed conscientiously  and  faitUully.  Speaking  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  can  say  that  it  has  been  performed  with  no  other 
thought  or  purpose  than  to  supply  the  actual  needs  of  the  pubUc  service 
within  the  prescribed  functions  of  the  Federal  Government,  without 
reference  to  the  personal  desires  of  those  from  whom  the  increased  esti- 
mated expenditures  or  the  recommendations  for  increased  appropria- 
tions emanated.  I  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  position  I  occupy  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  gratitude 
I  owe  to  its  members  for  their  loyal  support  and  the  efficient  and 
intelligent  service  they  have  rendered  in  the  committee's  endeavor  to 
prevent  needless  or  extravagant  appropriations  or  the  authorization 
of  new  services  outside  of  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passage  of  this  bill  all  the  great  supply  bills  oi 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  will  have  been  passed,  and  the 
session  will  practically  end.  It  is  a  custom  as  well  as  a  duty  we  owe  to 
the  people  to  state,  at  the  close  of  each  session,  the  amounts  appropriated 
and  the  estimated  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropria- 
tions have  been  made.  In  doing  so  the  people  are  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  and  compare  our  appropriations  with  those  of  previous 
sessions,  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  have  been  wisely  or  un- 
wisely made;  whether  or  not  they  are  extravagant  in  amount,  or  are 
no  larger  than  are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  service. 

The  responsibility  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  respect  to  the 
appropriation  of  money  from  the  Federal  Treasury  b  a  direct  respon- 
sibility we  owe  to  the  people.  It  is  a  non-partisan  responsibility.  No 
political  party,  when  in  control  of  the  Government,  can  have  any  other 
pohcy  in  respect  to  appropriations  than  that  of  appropriating  no  more 
and  no  less  than  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  func- 
tions of  the  Government.  To  us,  as  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  Constitution  intrusts  the  power  and  the  duty  of  originating 
the  bills  that  authorize  the  distribution  of  the  public  revenue. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that,  to  accomplish  a  political  purpose 
or  to  gain  some  partisan  advantage  in  the  coming  Presideniiial  campaign, 
the  minority  in  tiiis  House  deemed  itself  justified  in  disregarding  its 
responsibility  in  this  respect  by  pursuing  the  policy  it  has  followed  for 
almost  two  months,  under  the  leadership  of  ih^c  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mi&aissippi  |Mr,  Williams),  a  policy  which  made  it  necessary 
for  the  majority,  in  order  to  transact  any  public  business,  to  adopt  rules 
«jf  procedure  under  which  nonpartisan  questions  in  relaEii>n  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  public  moneys  could  not  be  considered  with  that  freedom 
of  discussion  and  action  that  otherwise  would  have  enabled  this  House 
to  have  prevented  many  of  the  increases  th.at  were  finally  agreed  to.  As 
the  result  of  these  increases,  the  aggregate  of  the  appropriations  made 
at  this  session  is  larger  by  many  millions  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

The  constimiional  ri^hl  of  one-fifth  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
to  have  a  yca-and-nay  vote  on  any  measure.  Invoked  by  the  minority 
and  applied  to  every  important  and  unimportunt  step  in  legislation  in 
order  to  make  effective  their  prolonged  and  unprecedented  lilibusler, 
instituled  Iwo  months  ago  and  persisted  in  until  these  very  last  hours 
of  the  session,  compelled  us  of  the  majority  to  resort  to  the  drastic  rule 
under  which  we  have  operated  in  order  to  enact  licfore  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  requisite  supply  bills  to  maintain  the  life  o(  the  Govern* 
ment.  Without  therule  and  policy  thusforced  upon  us  the  appropriation 
bills,  containing  enormous  increases  by  Senate  amendments^  partic- 
ularly for  the  Army  and  Navy,  would  have  received  from  itie  member- 
ship of  this  body  deliberate  and,  I  believe,  different  and  more  effecliv-e 
consideration.  We  could  devise  a  rule  that  would  compel  the  minority 
to  permit  a  ^-ote  and  conclusion  on  these  absolut-ely  necessary  measures 
for  supp<5rt  of  the  Government,  but  we  could  not  deprive  them  of  their 
power,  in  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  prerogative,  to  so  consume  ihe 
lime  of  the  House  as  to  effectually  preclude  discussion  and  deliberate 
consideration  of  many  of  the  appropriation  bills. 


Unusual  Demands  for  Appropriations 

itle  the  action  of  the  minority  in  this  House  is  not  responsible  for 
the  increased  estimates  and  (he  demands  for  increased  appropriations, 
the  p<>licy  which  the  minority  has  pursued  is  responsible  to  a  f;reater 
extent  than  any  other  cause  for  the  lack  of  complete  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  those  who  resisted  these  demands  for  increased 
appropriations. 
The  extent  of  these  demands  and  the  sources  from  which  they  came 
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should  also  be  stated,  in  justice  to  this  House.  A  review  of  these  demands 
as  they  appear  in  official  documents  presented  to  Congress  will  show  that 
the  estimates  for  the  established  public  service  and  for  previously  au- 
thorized public  works  for  the  next  fiscal  year  were  more  than  $156,000,000 
in  excess  of  appropriations  made  for  the  same  purposes  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress.  These  demands  or  increased  esti- 
mated expenditures,  many  of  us  believe,  did  not  rest  in  fact  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  public  service.  They  were  supported  mainly  by  official 
recommendations  to  Congress  backed  by  the  approval  of  the  press  of 
the  country,  and  they  consisted  lai^ely  of  increased  compensation  to 
those  in  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  pubUc  service. 

In  addition  to  the  demands  for  increased  appropriations  for  the  es- 
tablished public  service  came  the  demand  for  the  authorization  and 
establishment  of  many  new  services  and  new  activities  upon  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Many  of  these  were  wholly  without  the 
constitutional  functions  of  the  Federal  Government.  Demands  of  this 
character  are  rapidly  increasing.  They  are  the  result  of,  and  are  sup- 
ported by,  a  general  tendency  throughout  the  country  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  where  the  exercise  of  that  increased 
power  would  relieve  the  States  and  private  interests  of  the  expense  in- 
cident thereto.  These  demands  come  from  all  of  the  States,  but  more 
particularly  from  the  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The 
many  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Executive  Departments  here  at  the  seat 
of  Government  are  always  eager  to  take  on  new  services  and  the  exer- 
cise of  new  powers  whenever  there  arises  among  the  States  or  the  people 
of  any  section  of  the  country  a  demand  that  they  should  do  so.  Demands 
of  this  character  were  greater  at  this  session  of  Congress  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  they  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  the  future  unless  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government  unite  in  resisting  prop- 
ositions for  the  exercise  of  these  extra  constitutional  powers  and  the 
consequent  encroachment  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government. 


Efforts  for  Economy  Received  Scant  Support 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  demands  and  the  sourees  from  which 
these  demands  emanated,  prominent  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  especially  on  both  sides  of  this  Chamber,  whose  voice  and 
influence  otherwise  would  have  been  most  potential  in  checking  these 
increased  appropriations,  sat  here  silent  or  aided  those  who  sought  their 
fulfillment.  I  am  not  criticising  anyone.  I  am  only  stating  for  the  record 
an  indisputable  fact.  I  do  not  deny  that  some  of  the  increases  made 
were  just,  but  I  do  say  that,  in  view  of  the  present  and  prospective  con- 
dition of  our  revenues,  these  increases  in  pay  and  increased  expenditures 
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on  account  of  newly  authorized  Federal  services  could  well  have  been 
postponed,  and  that,  too,  without  dclriment  to  the  public  service. 

In  our  endeavor  to  check  and  keep  down  these  increased  expenditures 
and  increased  ap pro ji nations,  we  were  throughout  this  session  without 
support  either  from  the  public,  from  the  press,  from  the  minnrily,  or 
from  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government.  The  increased 
appropriations  of  more  than  S43,ooovOOO  on  account  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  or  for  preparalion  (or  war  to  the  end  thai  we  may  have  peace, 
were  not,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  necessary,  and  yet  this  increase  was 
not  as  great  as  the  amount  demanded.  The  demand  for  these  enormous 
increases  in  war  expenditures  did  not  originate  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  Il  originated  elsewhere,  and  was  supported  largely  by 
a  misdirected  public  sentLment,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  majority  of  this 
House  and  a  majority  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  including  Rep- 
resentatives  of  both  political  parties,  supported  them  because  they  did 
not  dafe  oppose  them,  while  those  who  did  op]iose  them  were  restricted 
in  their  efforts  by  the  meaningless  filibuster  by  the  minority. 


AWALVaS  OP  ApPROPRIAnONS 

The  history  of  the  appropriation  bills  for  the  session,  which  I  will 
print,  shows  in  detail  and  in  aggregates  the  estimates  of  appropriations 
submitted  to  the  Congressi  the  bills,  as  reported  by  the  House  com- 
mittees, as  passed  by  the  House,  as  rejxirted  by  the  Senate  committees. 
as  passed  by  (he  SenetC,  and,  linally,  as  they  became  laws  after  tlie  differ- 
ences between  the  two  Houses  were  reconciled  in  conferences;  and  also 
for  purposes  of  comparison  the  appropriations  made  for  190S  are  shown. 

The  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  executive  as  a  basis  for 
the  appropriations  made,  including  reguilar  annual  exjjcnses,  dehciencies, 
miscellaneous,  and  permanent  charges,  amounted  to  511,079, 449,288. 96, 
or  an  excess  over  the  total  of  all  appropriations  as  finally  appf&ved  by 
Congress  during  this  session  of  $70,644,394-39,  and  $155,651,145.16 
excess  nver  ail  appropriations  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

The  twelve  regular  annual  appropriation  bills  for  igog,  as  passed  by 
the  Huusc,  appropriated  only  $743,907,8.^0.97.  The  last  sum  is  a  reduc- 
tion under  the  regular  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  of  $98,847,172.87, 

Adding  to  the  latter  sum  the  additional  estimates  submitted  to  Con- 
gress since  the  session  began,  and  carried  in  the  table  under  estimates 
as  miscellaneous  at  825,500,000.  a  total  reduction  by  the  House  b  shown 
in  estimates  for  the  ordinary  operating  expenses  of  the  Government  of 
8124,347,172.87. 

The  Senate  passed  the  twelve  regnlar  annual  appropriation  bills  by 
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increasing  them  over  what  they  carried  as  passed  by  the  House  to  the 
amount  of  $73.4S3.553-76- 

The  twelve  regular  annual  appropriatioD  bills  as  finally  enacted 
appropriate  — 

Less  than  the  estimates,  including  additional  or  miscellaneous  esti- 
mates, $73,640,368.04; 

More  than  as  passed  by  the  House,  $50,706,804.83*, 

Less  than  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  $23,746,748.93;  and 

More  than  the  regular  appropriation  acts  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
136.850,701.53. 

The  grand  total  of  all  appropriations  made  at  this  session,  including 
the  regular  annual  bills,  deficiencies,  miscellaneous,  and  permanents, 
exceed  those  of  last  session  by  $88,006,750.77. 

A  comparison  of  each  of  the  general  appropriation  bills  and  other 
general  titles  of  appropriations  with  those  of  the  last  session  of  Congress 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

DlPFESENCES   m   TB£  ApFSOPRIATION   MEASURES    OF   THIS   SESSION,    COH- 
PAKED   WITH   THOSE   OF   THE   LAST   SESSION  OF   CONGKESS 


Title  of  Bill 

Increase 

Rirduction 

(1,234,8 16. 00 
16,747.664-86 

485,130.19 

3,419.134-00 
707.487.20 

33.703.977-97 
16,910,000.00 
10,871,199.00 

3,168,101.93 

44,586,974.74 
3,261,099.38 

4,307.971!.  13 

$333,939-78 

871,738-38 
1,084,068.55 

37,108,083.00 

.\nny 

District  of  Columbia 

Po8t-office 

River  and  harbor  (none  this  session)  . 

Total 

"7.393.560.38 
39.386.809.6 1 

39,386,809.61 

Net  increase 

88,006,750.77 



Deficiencies  in  Appropriations  not  Large 

The  total  appropriations  made  apparently  on  account  of  deficiencies 
at  this  session,  amounting  to  $56,995,973-65,  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
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last  session  by  $44,586,974.74.  This  unusual  ^um  is  due  not  to  any 
vifilatitiii  of  the  antideliciency  legislation  S(]  recently  enacted,  or  lo  ill- 
a>(lvised  or  inadequate  appropriatinns  made  hst  session,  but  is  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  sum  uf  812,466, 750  for  public  buildings  Au- 
thorized at  this  session,  and  l>y  Iwo  other  sums,  one  of  $10,000, ocra  for 
the  i;a}inent  of  pensions  required  on  account  of  the  la.w  passed  at  this 
session  to  increase  the  pensions  of  widows  of  soldiers,  and  annther  of 
$12,178,900  to  continue  the  work  on  Ihe  Panama  Canal.  At  the  last 
session  of  Congress  all  the  money  was  appropriated  that  was  asked  for 
or  that  could,  under  the  expectations  then  enlcrlained,  be  expended 
during  Ihe  current  fiscal  year  in  the  consiructiun  of  ihe  canal ;  but  the 
rapid  progr^s  under  the  splendid  organization  at  work  on  the  Isthmus 
made  it  necessary  to  supyily  as  a  deficiency  in  the  current  appropriations 
the  sum  given  in  order  to  avoid  a  Buspensinn  of  the  work. 

Deducting  the  three  sunos  named,  together  mlh  §11,79:, 342  for  the 
Array  and  Navy  ex|jendiliire5,  to  which  the  prohibitive  deficiency  legis- 
lation does  not  apply,  and  the  sum  left  for  deficiencies,  only  5 10,558,981. 65 
b  gratifyingly  small,  and  much  less  than  the  ordinary  deficiencies  for  any 
of  the  recent  years. 


Relahok  of  ExPENDirrREs  TO  Wealth 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  the  Direclftr  of 
the  Census  has  recently  prepared  and  furnished,  for  their  information, 
tables  showing  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  from 
1751  to  1907,  by  fiscal  years,  and  by  four-year  periods  corresponding 
to  the  several  Administrations. 

In  connection  with  these  statistics  Director  North  has  furnished  an 
analysis  sn  valuable  and  informing  to  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem of  goAemmenlal  expenditures  that  I  shall  ask  its  insertion  in  the 
Reinrd  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  most  significant  fact  to  be  derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  expenditures  for  (he  maintenance  of  government  to  the  ag- 
gregate wealth  of  the  nadon  is  the  uniformity  for  a  long  aeries  of  years, 
of  the  proportion  shown.  This  uniformity,  as  indicated  in  the  tables 
aiid  analysis,  exists  not  only  in  the  expenditures  for  the  Federal  Govem- 
meril,  but  also  in  the  tax  levies  for  Slate,  municipal,  and  local  govern- 
ment. Prattlcally  no  variation  whatever  appears  in  the  proportion  of 
criienditure  for  the  Federal  Government  ])er  Si  .ooo  of  national  wealth, 
hut  such  increase  as  appears  is  indicated  in  the  tax  levies  made  for 
government  other  than  Federal.  The  figures  presented  suggest  a  tend- 
ency to  increase  exjjenditures  tor  State  or  local  government  more  rapidly 
than  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  truth  of  this  apparent  tendency  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
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census  report  of  1890,  the  first  to  present  the  aggregate  pajmient  for  all 
expenditures  of  all  classes,  as  distinguished  from  mere  tax  levies,  for 
States,  counties,  cities,  and  minor  civil  divisions,  including  schools, 
amounted  to  $569,252,634,  or  $9.30  per  $1,000  of  national  wealth.  In 
1902,  however,  the  year  in  which  the  next  census  inquiry  upon  this 
subject  was  made,  the  ^gregate  payment  for  expenditures  of  this  class 
had  nearly  doubled,  amounting  to  $1,156,447,085,  or  $12.80  per  $1,000 
<A  national  wealth. 

In  general,  therefore,  it  appears  to  be  an  established  fact  that  while 
the  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Government  have 
steadily  increased  during  the  whole  period  of  national  existence,  and 
latterly  much  more  than  I  believe  they  should,  they  have  m^ntained 
an  almost  uniform  proportion,  except  during  the  period  of  the  civil  war, 
in  comparison  with  each  $1,000  of  national  wealth;  but  that  the  expen- 
ditures made  for  the  mdntenance  of  State  and  local  governments  of  all 
kinds  have  shown  a  decided  tendency  to  increase  in  proportion  to  each 
$1,000  of  national  wealth,  thus  reflecting  the  general  tendency  of  the 
age  and  of  the  nation,  as  wealth  increases,  to  make  more  liberal  ex- 
penditures for  the  maintenance  of  various  classes  of  government  and 
governmental  institutions. 

The  actual  per  capita  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  first  period,  from  1791  to  1796,  as  shown  by  the 
Census  Office,  was  $1.34-  It  would  be  natural  to  contrast  this  figure 
with  the  per  capita  of  annual  expenditure  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  amount- 
ing to  $8.91 ;  but  it  will  be  evident  upon  reflection  that  there  is  no 
comparison  possible  between  the  mere  per  capitas  themselves  without  con- 
sideration of  the  resources  of  the  nation  at  the  two  periods  mentioned. 
Except  in  time  of  war  or  in  periods  of  great  depression,  there  is  of  neces- 
sity in  every  nation  a  rough  relation  between  the  expenditures  for  the 
maintenance  of  government  and  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  furnish  such 
resources.  Unfortunately,  there  exists  no  information  concerning  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  earliest  data  upon  the  subject  was  collected  at  the  Seventh 
Census  in  1850. 


This  Congress  Deserves  Praise 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  want  to  commend  this  Congress  as  it  is 
concluding  the  labors  of  its  first  session,  and  pay  tribute  to  the  courage 
it  has  manifested  in  its  acts  of  commission  as  well  as  those  of  omission. 
Whatever  the  unthinking  or  the  superficial  critic  may  now  say,  the  impar- 
tial and  nonpartisan  historian  will  hereafter  record  and  truthfully  state 
that,  in  the  affirmative  work  performed  and  in  contending  against  and 
successfully  resisting  unconstitutional  demands  upon  the  powers  and 
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the  treasury  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  work  of  no  previous  session 
b  comparable  with  [he  work  of  the  first  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress. 
[Great  applause  on  ihe  Republican  side.] 

The  history  of  the  appropriation  bilk  of  this  session  and  the  analysis 
of  puUk:  expenditures  made  b^  the  Census  Office  to  which  I  have  referred 
follow,  pp.  jio-jir. 


REVIEW    OF    APPROPRIATIONS     ON    BEHALF    OF    THE 

MINORITY ' 

(It  is  customBry  tha.t  after  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  appropriations 
has  made  his  stalemenl,  he  U  followed  by  (he  principal  member  of  the  minority 
on  thai  committee  with,  a  cridcisni  of  tlif  fiscal  policy  of  the  majorily.) 

M».  Fitzgerald  said : 

Mr.  Speaker:  Speaking  for  the  DemixTatic  members  of  Ihe  Com- 
mittee cm  Appropriations  and  at  their  dire^^tiun,  I  desire  to  present  the 
following  review  of  our  appropriations  and  of  the  country's  financial 
condition : 

U  is  a  prodigious  (ask  to  examine  the  Departmental  estimates,  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Tawncy]  has  not  overstated  the  diiB- 
culties  of  those  upon  whom  the  burden  is  placed.  The  country  would 
have  been  benefited  had  the  recommendations  nf  the  committees  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  the  supply  bills  been  more  generally  heeded  by 
Ihe  House.  The  imjjortunilies  of  ihose  outside  are  sufficiently  difficult 
10  resist,  without  having  the  membeiship  of  the  House  lake  sides  against 
its  romminees  on  questions  of  expenditure. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr,  Tawney]  enunciaticd  a  new 
doctrine.  It  will  be  1  surprise  to  the  country  to  hear  his  explanations 
of  Ihe  enormous  appropriations  of  this  Congress.  He  attributes  (he 
wastefulness,  \h^  reckle-'^sness.  and  the  extravagance  of  his  own  party, 
in  complete  control  of  the  Government,  to  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
minority  of  the  House  has  exercised  its  constitutional  right  to  call  the 
roll  upon  every  question  Sufjmitted  to  the  House.  The  purpose  of  the 
minority  was  to  center  the  attention  of  the  country  on  the  work  of  Con- 
gress, and  ihal  purpose  has  been  successfully  accomplished. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  recall  when  the  naval  appropriation  tame  back  from 
conference  it  was  not  due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  majority,  but  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  minority  that  it  was  discovered  that  the  conferees  on 
that  bill,  in  violation  of  all  rules  of  parliamentary  law,  had  inserted  a 
pmiTsion  carrying  a  large  sum  of  mtmey.  It  was  not  the  action  of  the 
minority  that  prevented  that  report  being  rejected,  but  it  was  the  partisan 
acdon  of  a  Republican  Speaker  who  permitted  the  conference  report  to 

'  Cengr.  Record,  Ma^  30,  igoS. 
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HisTOXY  or  Afpxopuation  Bills,  Fihst  Session  or  the  Sixtieth  Con- 

AND   APPKOPKIATIONS   FOK 
[Prepand  by  Iht  clerks  to  the  CommUUes  an  Ap^opri- 


Title. 


Agriculture 

Annj  ,   ,   ,   .   

Diplomatic  and  consular 
District  of  Columbia    .  . 

Forti&cation 

Indian 

Legislative,  etc 

Military  Academy     .   .   . 

Navy 

Pension 

Posi-OIEee 

River  and  harbor  .   .   .   , 
Sundry  civil 


Total 

Urgent  deficiency,  1908  and  prior  yeara  .... 
Additional  urgent  deficiency,  1908  and  prior  ycara 
De&ciency,  igo8  and  prior  yeais    . 


Total     .   . 
Miscellaneous 


Total,  regular  annual  appropriations  .... 
Permanant  annual  appropriations 

Grand  total,  regular  and  permanent  annual 
appropriations     


Estimates, 
1909. 


Sio,6M,35i.oo 

89.7SS.833.75 
3,960,310.91 

i3.798."6-3S 

38,443.945-36 

8,319.271.87 

35,040,066.13 

977.087-87 

iaS.79'.349-*o 
151,043,000.00 
330,441,016.00 


134,618,613.80 


84»,754,993-84 
\   57,000,000.00 


899.754,993-84 
25,500,000.00 


9i5.»S4,993-84 
154,194,295-' 2 


1,079,449,188.96 


Reported  to  the 
House. 


ill, 43'. 346-00 

85,007,566.56 

3.508,963.91 

9.561,44(1.35 

8,210,611.00 

8,020,597.87 

3».336.573<» 

8:15.837-87 

"031967.518-43 

150,869,000.00 

320.765.391.00 


'05.71 5.369-48 


740,230,325.47 

f    »4,074,4SO-l6 
.      3.025,500.00 

[    17.343, 57'-89 


783.662.748.63 


Amount  of  estimated  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1909     .    .    . 

Amount  of  estimated  postal  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1909 

Total  of  estimated  revenues  (or  hscal  year  1909    -    .    . 


'  This  amount  includes  (17,806,645  to  carry  out  contracts  authorized 

of  the  Isthmian 
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GRESS  ;    ESTtMATES   AND   APPROPRUTIONS   TOR   THE   FISCAL   YeAH    1 90S-9, 

IHE  Fiscal  Year  1907-s. 

alMnt  of  tht  Senile  and  Houit  oj  Refre^enlaSivei.] 


Houfle. 

Reported  t-o  tbc 
Senattf. 

Passed  the 
Senate, 

L»w,  190S-9. 

Law,  1907-8. 

Si[,js8.3o6.oo 

(11.641,146.00 

Si  9, 153, 406 .00 

ti  1,673.106.00 

*9.447.*9o.Oo 

84.30;.  S**!  -  5  (i 

1)8,8j>o,4O0-ID 

9&,S4o,40g.u 

95.387.347.61 

7a,6j4,s8».75 

j.5o8,g63-i)i 

3,967, 805, gi 

j,507,33O,<)i 

5.577,463.91 

J.09J.33J73 

O.S6a.4fl9'.l5 

11, 404.88;. j; 

i".57S,5'3-S5 

10,117,668.85 

10.440,  sys. 63 

8,310,611.00 

11,510,137.01 

11,116,1^7,01 

9.3'7iJ4S.oo 

'6,^98,01 1 .00 

8.'79i<M)7-a7 

9,904iS">aj 

10,531,696.67 

<).3SJ  ,347-^7 

10,125,076,15 

31,301,^1  i.oo 

3=.94S.'^3»°'' 

31,965,631.00 

13>833i83i.oo 

31,116,333.80 

e»5,8j7-87 

9"4,9*737 

9M.867,37 

845,634.87 

•,9^1.703.^1 

101,405,7*8.43 

iri,5H4,jwHS 

t3j,iiS.659.88 

T]  3.663', 485. 47 

98.958.507-5° 

i£e,S6g,Doo.oo 

i6j  ,053,000.00 

[6j,,o53,ooo.oo 

1(13,053,000.00 

I4«,i43,ooo,oo 

a»j.j55,8Qj.oD 

3151,037,3(17.00 

3*9,706,367 .00 

333,563,393.00 

>1>,09I. 193,00 

37.108.083,00 

loG,Q7l,M4.gS 

iiS'.03r,3fi^.3i 

rra,  701,175.73 

">i,53W1.33' 

110.769,311.30 

743.^7,830.97 

8of, 398,384.7? 

at7-.1f".37'''73 

754,6r4,63s.*D 

75  7.7^3  r9a4-*7 

13.735.188.); 

14.083,367.1  9 

14,083,500,48 

9  4.o;o.  333.48 

i,iio,;oo.oo 

),  1 63,000.00 

3,163,000.00 

1,163,000.00 

13,408,998.91 

•7.J44.JJJ  So 

1&,374,8H-4J 

1^,385,3 16.88 

30,783,848.17 

. 

787,087,^32.1 1 

8*8,919,463.34 

861.993.193.09 

851,610.599.45 
3,000,000.00 

77o,i7»,9i3.ie 
738,^<i.&» 

854.^^0,599.45 

77o.i>ii,a?j.8o 

'54.'94.39s.i3 

149,886,310.00 

1,008, 80  J, 894.  S7 

9)0,798, 1 4  J.80 

t 

^58,000,000.00 
>ja,ii3,6ii..io 

178,112,011,30 



by  law  far  river  aj 

id  harbor  improvi 

^ments  and  99,18] 

,00  Cor  corulruction 

Cftnal  for  igof. 
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come  up  under  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  instead  of  being  brought 
up  as  the  conference  report  on  this  bill  is  in  the  regular  and  orderly 
manner  that  enabled  the  Republican  conferees,  in  violation  of  the  rules, 
to  insert  and  retain  in  the  bill  an  item  that  was  never  considered  in  either 
House  of  Congress.  The  record  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  that  report 
will  show  that  more  Democrats  voted  to  reject  the  report,  because  of 
the  improper  action,  as  well  as  the  unjustifiable  extravagance  of  that 
bill,  than  did  Republican  Members  of  this  House.  I  challenge  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  now,  and  I  shall  yield  to  him 
to  answer,  to  name  a  single  item  of  large  appropriation  where  the  Record 
does  not  show  more  Democrats  recorded  against  it  than  there  are  Re- 
publicans recorded  against  it.    [A  pause.] 

The  gentleman  does  not  care  to  answer.  I  make  the  assertion  that  in 
every  instance  when  his  committee  was  overridden,  or  when  appropria- 
tions were  improperly  enlarged,  more  Republicans  voted  the  reckless 
appropriation  than  did  the  Democrats,  and  more  Republicans  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  in  this  House  than  Democrats.  With  a  majority 
of  hfty-seven  Members  in  this  House  it  is  a  pitiable  spectacle  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  have  to  plead  that  the 
majority  of  fifty-seven  was  unable  to  prevent  the  minority  from  looting 
the  Treasury.  Despite,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  consider  an  extraordinary 
attempt  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to  place  the  sins  of  his  party 
upon  his  political  opponents,  and  despite  the  extraordinary  character 
of  his  statement  at  tlus  time,  we  of  the  minority  desire  to  pay  a  highly 
deserved  tribute  to  the  industry,  the  fearlessness,  the  patriotism  and 
the  high  purpose  which  have  characterized  the  labors  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  (Mr.  Tawney].  It  has  been  a  source 
of  keen  gratification  to  have  worked  with  him,  knowing  that  his  only 
ambition  has  been  honestly  to  serve  the  country  and  to  conserve  the 
public  interests.  He  deserved  more  loyal  support  from  his  party  asso- 
dates.  Had  he  received  that  aid  and  cooperation  from  his  own  party 
which  should  have  been  freely  given,  all  honest  men  would  now  have 
great  cause  to  rejoice. 

The  Congress  is  now  about  to  adjourn.  This  session  has  been  the 
most  profligate  in  our  history.  Extravagance  has  run  riot ;  the  Treasury 
has  been  depleted;  the  public  money  has  been  shamefully  squandered. 

On  January  13  of  this  year  I  stated  that  "preparations  have  been 
made  to  squander  the  public  treasure  with  a  lavishness  heretofore  un- 
known." The  record  of  this  session  is  in  complete  harmony  with  that 
declaration.  No  other  nation  in  the  civilized  world  could  be  so  reckless 
with  its  treasure  and  escape  disaster. 

The  responsibility  rests  with  the  Republican  party.  It  can  not  evade 
the  issue.  Every  energy  seems  to  have  been  concentrated  upon  the  task 
of  emptying  the  Treasury  and  of  making  imperative  the  issuance  of 
bonds  by  the  next  Administration  in  order  to  defray  the  ordinary  ex- 
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penditmes  of  the  Government.  TKe  dieaded  handwriting  has  apparently 
been  seen  upiim  the  wall,  and  the  RepuWican  parly  is  demoralized  and 
shaken;   it  can  not  shift  responsibility  to  a  helpless  minorily. 

The  appnipriations  for  Che  next  fiscal  year  aggregate  the  enormous 
Sum  of  $1,008,804,894.57, 

To  those  who  have  given  only  slight  attention  to  the  country's  finances 
the  statement  will  undoubtedly  be  startling;  when  contrasted  with  ex- 
penditures for  other  periods  in  our  history  amazement  at  Republican 
reckiessness  quickly  gives  way  to  alarm  for  the  country's  future.  Ex- 
(lenditures  have  been  authorized  as  if  the  wave  of  prosperity  were  Still 
rolling  high  instead  of  having  broken,  as  is  has,  and  tumbling  into  the 
trough  of  a  severe  industrial  depression. 

Under  Cleveland  the  per  capita  appropriations  for  the  Army  for  four 
years  were  Si. 35;  for  the  Navy,  $1.54;  for  fortifications,  20  cents;  the 
average  [)er  capita  for  the  four  years  for  such  service,  S3.90. 

Under  Roosevelt,  in  his  second  Adniinistralion.  the  per  capita  appro- 
priations for  the  Army  for  the  four-year  period  are  $j.66,  more  than  two 
and  one-half  times  the  amount  under  Cleveland;  for  the  Navy,  $4.91, 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  under  Cleveland;  for  fortifications, 
33  cents,  more  than  50  per  cent  Increase  over  Cleveland,  and  the  average 
per  capita  cost  for  the  three  services  under  Roosevelt  is  $8.90,  two  and 
one-fourth  times  as  great  as  under  Cleveland. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Army  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are 
$16,747,664,86  more  than  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hay|  that 
$3,000,000  additional  will  be  required  next  year  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  service,  so  thai  in  reality  the  Atmy,  vrithout  the  addition  oi  a  single 
man,  will  cost  at  least  $i9,747,664.i&6  more  next  year  than  during  thb 
year. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Navy  for  next  year  are  $33,703,977.97 
more  than  for  ihe  present  year.  So  that  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  our 
mihtary  establishments  will  cost,  including  the  $2,419,1 14  additional  for 
fortifications,  845,870.776.83  more  next  year  than  for  the  current  year. 
This  increase  in  one  year  is  practically  the  total  amount  appropriated  in 
1894  |o  maintain  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  wit,  $46,339,701.16. 

In  other  words  Ihe  entire  eitpendilurc  for  the  Army  and  Nav7  only 
fourteen  year^  ago  is  equalled  now  by  the  increase  in  a  single  year. 

In  1907  the  expenditures  for  the  British  army  were  $121,2,^1,201.15, 
ami  an  army  at  least  two  and  one  half  limes  as  large  as  our  Army  was 
maintained. 

In  1907  the  expenditures  for  the  French  army  were  $138,707,340.23; 
for  the  German  army,  $176,842,187.30. 

Ffvr  the  British  navy  the  expenditures  were  $149,364,556.75;  for  the 
French  na\'y,  $62,733,182.88;   for  the  German  navy,  $63,165,747.40. 

These  nations  have  repeatedly  been  pictured  to  the  ]-»cop!e  of  this  coun- 
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tiy  as  staggering  under  the  buI'denS  vf  milltarisiii.  It  has  been  our  boast 
that  (his  free  land  has  not  been  so  afflicted,  yet  our  expenditures  for  the 
iw(j  military  services  far  the  next  year  will  be  practically  the  same  as 
those  made  by  the  great  military  nations  of  Europe, 

The  gjoss  receipts  of  the  Uniied  States  for  1907  were  $846,735,329.63 ; 
of  Great  Britain,  $704,73;,686.j6;  of  Germany,  $617,941,300.80;  of 
FrancCi  $7i5,S83,6io.oS. 

Evidently  llie  recetpls  of  these  four  governments,  are  very  much  alike, 
and  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  military  establishments-  not 
widely  diilercni. 

In  a  report  prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau  fur  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  this  statement  is  made: 

fn  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3,0,  1907,  the  per  capita  erpenditiires  of  the 
United  Slates  National  Government  were  6.65  times  as  great  as  was  the  aver- 
age of  such  expenditures  during  the-  six  ycara  of  Washington's  ad mirisi ration 
torwhich  complete  reports  are  availabib.  National  e;tpendilures  have  increased 
in  one  hundred  and  ekven  years  that  much  faster  than  the  population.  This 
increase  is  attracting  the  attention  of  staiesiiicn,  newspaper  writers,  and  stu- 
dents of  public  affairs. 

It  may  be  that  the  increasing  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  escerpt. 
Evidently,  however,  it  has  completely  escaped  the  attention  of  every  re- 
sponsible official  of  the  administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  jApplause 
on  the  Democratic  side,]  Surely  these  significant  facts  have  not  perme- 
ated the  recesses  of  the  White  House  nor  found  even  a  temporary  lodg- 
ment in  ihe  active  brain  of  (he  President.  No  other  conclusion  can  satis- 
factorily be  reached;  for  upon  no  other  theory  is  it  conceivable  that  the 
Administration  would  have  submitted  estimates,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  during  the  session,  at  least  $128,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
revenues  estimated  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Since  these  estimates 
were  submitted  to  Congress  the  country  has  been  afflicted  with  a  panic- 
The  business  and  industrial  depression  is  growing  rather  than  lessening. 
Yet  in  the  plethora  of  messages  to  the  Congress  from  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive there  has  not  been  a  single  warning  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  ihe 
people  by  resolutely  repelling  all  attempts  to  raid  the  Treasury'.  Indeed, 
when  the  history  of  this  session  is  impartially  and  truthfully  written,  as  it 
will  be  some  day,  the  wielder  of  the  "  big  slick  "  will  be  pictured  in  heroic 
size  at  the  head  of  those  who,  openly  encouraged  or  secretly  abetted  by 
him,  have  successfully  rifled  Ihe  people's  strong  box.  [Applause  on  the 
Democratic  dde.] 

How  are  these  extraordinary  authorizations  to  be  met  ?  If  the  Treas- 
ury were  overflowing  and  money  unnecessarily  taken  from  the  people 
through  various  forms  of  taxation  were  being  withheld  from  the  channels 
of  trade,  it  might  be  sufficient  escuse  for  some  to  make  lavish  appropria- 
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tions,  Or  if  the  party  in  power  adopted  the  policy  of  the  tyrants  of  old 
and  expended  enormous  sums  upon  public  works  to  keep  the  unemployed 
from  awakening  to  the  truth  of  the  country's  position,  such  reasons  might 
be  urged  in  defense  of  these  approprialions. 

Bui  of  the  total  of  Si  ,008,804,894.57  appropriated  at  this  se^ion  not  a 
single  dollar  is  to  be  spent  on  new  projects  for  the  improvement  of  water 
routes  and  harbors  and  but  $3,0,000,000  is  for  newly  authorized  public 
buildings. 

From  the  daily  statement  uf  the  Treasury  Department  for  May  23, 
1^8.  it  appears  that  the  excess  of  expeiidilures  over  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  to  and  including  that  da.y  was  $61,411,301.81. 

******** 

The  gentleman  from  Minncsola  [Mr.  Tawney]  does  not  prophesy  idly 
when  he  warns  his  associates,  as  he  has  on  several  occasions  during  the 
past  few  months,  thai  within  the  nest  fiscal  year  it  will  be  necessary  to 
issue  either  Lcrtificatcs  of  indebtedness  or  bonds  to  obtain  the  money  to 
pay  Ihe  current  expenses  of  (he  Government- 
It  would  appear  as  if  the  Republicans  were  preparing  to  repeat  their 
conduct  in  Ihe  closing  months  of  the  Harrison  Administration  (applause 
on  the  Democratic  5ide|  of  preparing  the  plates,  as  was  done  by  Secretary 
Foster,  for  the  printing  of  Ix>nds  for  use  by  a  Democratic  Administration 
because  of  Republican  folly.    (Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  striking  contrast  ftilh  the  management  of  the  nation's 
finances  by  the  Republican  party  is  the  situation  in  Great  Britain  to-day. 
On  the  7th  of  this  mo-nth  the  budget  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  premier,  Mr.  Asquilh,  acting  for  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. A  perusal  of  his  speech  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
every  Member  of  this  House.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  of 
the  British  system  of  government,  the  conduct  of  its  finances  can  not  do 
other  than  elicit  admiration, 

Mr.  Asquith  pointed  out  thai  in  presenting  the  budget  a  year  previ- 
ously he  had  estimated  the  revenues  for  the  liscuil  year,  ending  March  31, 
190S,  at  about  $761,000,000  and  proip-ided  for  ihe  expenditure  of 
$762,510,000.  The  revenue  had  actually  been  5782,690,000,  $17,000,000 
in  excess  of  his  estimate,  and  the  actual  c^enditures  $7 59,060,000,  about 
$3,000,000  less  than  provided.  As  a  result  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
was  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  $20,000,000  and  the  public 
debt  had  been  reduced  $85,000,000-  Highly  impressive  when  con- 
tr^ted  with  the  labors  of  the  Republican  parly,  which  produces  a  deficit 
this  year  of  $78,000,000,  and  then  in  the  face  of  falling  revenues  is  asked 
by  the  executive  ofBcials  to  appropriate  at  least  $128,000,000  more  than 
the  estimated  revenues  and  actually  appropriates  $223,000,000  more 
than  the  reasonably  anticipated  revenues,  and  then  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Tawney]  puts  the  blame  on  a  Democratic  filibuster  at 
this  time !  (Applause  and  laughter  on  the  Democratic  side.] 
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The  estimated  revenues  of  the  British  Government  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Asquith,  are  $788,850,000;  the  expenditures 
provided  aggr^ate  $764,345,000,  a  surplus  of  about  $25,000,000.  With 
this  surplus  revenue  it  is  proposed  to  remove  cert^n  annoying  stamp 
taxes,  to  initiate  a  system  of  old-age  pennons,  to  reduce  the  tax  on  sugar 
I  farthing  a  pound,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  revenue  of  $17^000,000,  so 
as  to  afford  some  relief  to  the  masses  from  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and 
still  have  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  available  for  unforeseen 
contingencies. 

With  estimated  revenues  practically  identical  with  our  probable  reve- 
nues—  Great  Britain,  $788,850,000;  United  States,  $785,000,000  — 
Great  Britain  will  support  an  army  three  and  one-half  times  as  large  as 
our  Army,  and  a  navy,  estimating  by  the  number  of  men,  about  three 
tiines  as  large  as  our  Navy ;  will  initiate  a  system  of  old-age  pensions,  will 
apply  about  $75,000,000  to  the  reduction  of  its  debt,  will  reduce  substan- 
tially the  tax  upon  sugar,  a  universally  used  foodstuff,  and  still  have  a 
surplus  of  receipts  available  for  contingencies,  while  the  United  States 
proposes  to  expend  $223,000,000  in  excess  of  its  probable  revenues,  with 
military  establishments  only  one-third  as  lai^e  as  Great  Britain,  and 
without  relieving  the  people  from  a  single  dollar  of  taxation. 

It  is  littie  to  be  wondered  that  the  British  premier  exultantly  declared 
that  — 

When  people  talk  about  the  demands  of  democracy,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  more  credible  chapter  in  the  annals  of  democratic  finances 
than  that  which  records  (he  fact  that  during  three  years,  with  a  passionate 
desire  for  diminution  of  expenditure  and  for  the  mitigation  of  popular  burdens, 
there  has  been  the  application  of  the  enormous  sum  of  between  thirteen  and 
fifteen  millions  (sterling)  a  year  out  of  taxation  to  redeem  the  principal  of  our 
national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  not  as  much  admiration  for  the  British 
Government  as  for  our  own,  1  can  not  withhold  my  admiration  for  the 
manner  in  which  their  finances  are  conducted,  particularly  when  con- 
trasted with  the  Republican  party's  Administration  of  this  Government. 

Within  the  last  few  days  there  seems  to  have  been  an  awakening  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  House.  Feeble  protests  have  been  made  against 
the  extent  of  appropriations  and  some  complaint  against  the  Senate  for 
presuming  to  add  to  the  appropriation  bills  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  exception  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Tawney],  there  has  not  been  a  single  Republican  in  this  House  with 
sufficient  influence  to  be  considered  an  important  factor  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body  who  has,  prior  to  this  week,  r^sed  his  voice  in  protest 
against  the  unjustifiable  extravagance  of  the  House  and  of  Congress. 
[Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 
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DIVIDED   AUTHORITY   AND  APPROPRIATIONS 

[The  folIo»ing  e^tracf  from  a  speecli  by  Mr,  Livingston  on  July  2,  1906, 
brings  out  the  opinions  of  leading  men  upon  the  policy  of  distributing  the 
appropriation  bills  among  a  number  of  comniillees.) 

Mr,  Livingston.  I  wish  (o  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
fact  thai  (he  division  oi  appropriations  among  several  commillees  was  a 
serious  mistake.  Mr.  Randall,  in  the  Forty- ninth  Congress,  on  a.  report 
on  this  subject.  Said: 

The  best  intprcsis  of  the  people  require  that  the  subject  of  appropria-tiona 
should  mainlj-  be  committed  to  the  ehnrge  of  one  committee —  not  that  one 
sel  of  men  is  abler  or  niore  honest  than  anotlier  set,  b^t  because  experience 
has  shown  it  is  the  saf^t  course  to  pursue.  Such  body  of  men  can  make  care- 
ful scruiiny  into  every  detail  by  itself,  and,  in  connection  with  others,  und  taking 
a  sur%'cy  of  the  whole  field  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  it  will  he  responsible 
to  (he  House  lo  see  to  it  thai  the  latter  shall  be  reduced  to  an  economical  basis, 
and  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  public  re\'enue. 

If,  in  place  of  the  responsibility  and  certainty  of  keeping  appropriations 
within  economical  limits,  we  are  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  making  appropria- 
lioiis  by  man)'  commitiet-s,  without  regard  each  to  the  othe?  or  the  amount  of 
money  involved,  increased  expenditures  wiil  ensue,  and  the  party  in  power  and 
responsible  for  the  control  of  legislation  in  this  House  will  be  held  lo  strict 
account  by  the  people. 

If  you  undertake  to  divide  all  the  appropriations  and  have  many  committees 
where  there  ought  lo  be  hut  one,  you  will  enter  upon  a  path  or  extravagance 
you  can  not  foresee  the  length  of  or  the  depth  of,  until  we  will  find  the  Treasury 
of  the  country  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  said : 

It  b  a  fact  within  the  experience  of  every  Member  who  has  been  here  long, 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  always  finds  itself  confronted  with  a 
demaud  from  each  of  ihe  comniitHees  having  a  special  subject  \n  charge  for 
larger  appropriations  than  the  Commiltc*  on  .'Appropriations  think  should  be 
made.  There  never  wiLS  a  lime,  within  my  knowledge  since  I  have  been  here, 
when  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  did  not  resist  the  tendency  of  the 
Commillee  on  Appropriations  to  cut  down  Ihe  appropriations  for  the  Army. 
The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  has  aSways  been  found  resisting  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  naval  appropriation  bill.  For  this  reason,  I  say  that  if  each  of 
these  several  committees  had  charge  of  getting  up  the  appropriation  bills  on 
these  several  subjeas,  the  amount  of  the  bills  would  be  very  large;  they  would 
oulgirow  the  grasp  of  the  House,  and  there  would  be  no  unity  in  the  appropria- 
tions of  public  money. 

I  do  say,  sir,  without  Ihe  slightest  question  in  my  own  mind  of  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  that  the  scattering  of  these  appropriations  as  suggested  by 
gentlemen  here  will  he  absolutely  breaking  down  all  economy  and  good  order 
and  good  management  of  our  UnanceS.    It  caAnot  be  otherwise. 
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Senator  Beck  said: 

The  Agricultural  Coronuttee  will  frame  the  law  and  vote  all  the  money  they 
cao,  and  no  man  not  on  that  committee  will  know  anything  about  it.  So  of  the 
Post-Office  Committee,  so  of  the  Naval  Committee,  ao  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, so  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee.  They  become  autocrats, 
not  only  in  the  framing  of  the  law,  but  in  the  appropriation  of  the  peoj^e's 
money  to  carry  it  out ;  and  outside  of  that  committee  room  no  man  can 
get  ibe  information  to  enable  him  to  contradict  what  they  say  if  they  are 
wrong;  and  they  arc  selected  because  they  are  spedai  friends  of  the  Depart- 
ment they  are  appointed  to  represent;  for  eacn  Secretary  ought  to  nave 
men  he  can  trust,  before  whom  he  can  present  the  wants  of  his  Department 
here. 


Senator  ShermaD  said: 

Sir,  I  would  not  do  anything  at  all  to  weaken  the  restraint  or  power  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary,  as  my  friend 
from  Vermont  says,  to  bring  all  the  items  of  expenditures  for  the  nation  under 
the  eye  and  control  of  one  a)mmittee,  so  that  they  may  limit  the  amount  of 
expenditures. 


Senator  Hale  said: 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the  tendency  of  the  mind  of  a  member 
of  either  of  the  other  committees  calling  for  appropriations  each  year —  the 
Military  or  Naval  Committee  (I  will  speak  of  the  latter  because  I  have  had 
service  upon  that  committee)  —  is  to  gain  all  the  power  in  appropriating  money 
possible,  and  connected  with  that  is  the  unerring  result  of  desiring  lo  have  the 
power  to  appropriate  more  money.  There  has  never  been  any  exception  to 
that.  I  think  few  Senators  will  dispute  the  statement  that  if  all  the  business  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  was  taken  from  it  and  given  to  the  several 
committees  we  shoufa  then  be  confronted  with  a  general  scramble  upon  the 
part  of  each  committee  for  more  money. 

Mr.  Cannon  said : 

That  committee  having  the  exclusive  power  to  propose  legislation,  and  also 
to  report  the  appropriations  for  the  service,  would  be  an  autocratic  committee 
without  any  check  upon  it  with  any  other  committee  of  the  House.  Now,  I 
undertake  to  say  when  you  give  a  committee  of  that  kind  that  kind  of  power — 
you  may  put  my  friend  from  Maine  [Mr.  Reed]  ufwn  it,  or  you  may  put  my 
friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hiscock]  upon  it,  or  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Gibson|,  or  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Randall)  — 
they  might  make  fair  appropriations  this  session,  and  possibly  next  session, 
but,  as  the  years  roll  around,  so  sure  as  the  sun  rises,  that  committee  having 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  legislation  and  appropriations  for  that  subject  would 
abuse  its  jurisdiction  and  magnify  its  department. 
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Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  come  to  select  the  committees  which 

are  to  have  charge  of  the  business  of  the  War  Departmenl,  or  the  Navy 
Department,  or  the  Post  Office  Department,  1  take  it,  sir,  that  it  will 
be  yoiii  duty  to  select  able  men  that  have  a  knowledge  of  these  diflcrenl 
Departmeiits ;  and  not  only  that,  bn  men  who  are  friendly,  ii  you  please, 
to  the  Navy  of  this  country,  to  the-  Army  of  ihis  country,  and  to  the  Post 
Office  Department.  You  ought  not,  sir,  to  pick  out  enemies,  and  I  do 
not  believe  you  would  do  so.  So  when  you  have  placed  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  friends  of  these  various  Departments,  and  gi%'en  them  this 
exclusive  jurkdiclion  of  legislation  and  of  appropriations,  you  have  at 
once  this  abuse  ready  to  come  into  this  House  and  from  Congress  to 
Congress  to  run  riot,  blossoming  and  bearing  the  fniit  of  bad  legislation 
and  inordinate  appropriations. 

How  truly  did  this  our  present  Speaker  predict  the  conditions  of  to- 
day.    These  committees  that  have  power  Lo  legislate  &Si<l  appTOpriate 
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Arnij- 

DipJomatic  and!  consular      .    ....».-- 
Dislrirl  of  Columbia -    .    .    .    . 

foftitcaiiors ..... 

Indian 

Legislative,  elc 

MLiiarj  Acadcniy     .....    ..,-... 

Nfavy 

Pensions 

Pgat-oiScc   ,,,,    ,,..,,,.,,", 

Kiverand  Hurbof  (indLidlAgdmdunUiflsuDdf^ 

dvil,  dt£d«ncy,  Atitl  sptdd  acta) 

Sundiy  civil   ............... 

Deddencies    ....,., 

Toi«l 

MisccUanroiu 

Total  ncKuIix  annual  appropiialioiH  .    .   . 
PerTBAOcnt  Annual  appropriuliona  (estimiitea) 

Gmod  total 


AppTOpriatipni 
[DBcle  (or  fiscal 
year  181)8,  IliE 
fir^l  full  tacai 
year  undtr  Mr. 
McKinlcy's  Ad- 
luinistratiOD 


i,6gs,3oS,j6 
6,lSfi,i)i)i.o6 

7.C74,no.8g 
11,690, 7<60.  go 

311003,134.19 
i4t,3C3,£So.(» 

34,4110, 3  70.47 
5,096,417.34 


4o7,go7,&o:.40 
749.05  7.90 


408,656,859.30 


S=8,7.35,07<).jo 


Approp-rialioiu 

made  for  tscal 
ytat  11)07*  iindw 
Mr.  Roosevfll'a 
Ad  loiaialcBtion 


7.. 8. 7 
3.09' 

n>.>38, 

9,a6o. 

»g,74i 

1,664 

107,071 

I4='.»4S 
■9f.S95 


1940,'X' 
,165.08 
,094.17 

.1)93.00 
1.3913.98 
,019.30 
,707.67 
,650.*  7 
iSOO'Oo 
,998.75 


98.374.s;4.3i 


711.106.9S1.j3 

18,000.000.00 


740,io6.4fiI.J3 
i4Q,c76,3)0,oa 


880. 163,. l»  1.3  J 
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are  merely  the  representatives  of  specific  Departments,  and  as  foretold 
by  Mr.  Cannon  are  "bearing  fruit  of  bad  legislation."  If  this  pernicious 
practice  can  not  be  chang^,  our  appropriations  will  continue  to  "run 
riot."  Mr.  Cannon  at  that  time  suggested  that  all  conferees  between 
the  House  and  Senate  upon  money  bills  should  be  selected  from  the  ap- 
propriations committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  with  power  to  cut 
out  unnecessary  appropriations  and  scale  down  extravagant  ones.  Con- 
gress and  the  country  need  not  look  for  retrenchment  in  expenses  or  ap- 
propriations under  the  present  methods.  Each  of  these  committees 
with  power  to  legislate  and  appropriate  will  continue  to  strive  for  the 
advantage  to  their  particular  Departments  in  the  disbursement  of  the 
Government's  revenue. 


DEBATE  ON  AN  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

[Under  the  rules  of  the  House  the  general  appropriation  bills  are  not  allowed 
to  contain  any  new  legislation,  but  only  appropriations  for  services  already 
provided  for  by  former  laws.  In  1906,  this  rule  was  put  in  operation  against 
various  appropriation  bills  in  order  to  keep  them  within  proper  limits.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  House  to  allow  much  legislation  of  this  kind  to  go 
through  without  objection  by  unanimous  consent,  but,  of  course,  the  objection 
of  even  a  single  member  is  sufficient  under  the  rules  to  throw  out  an  appropria- 
tion for  which  there  is  no  legal  warrant.  In  this  manner  it  was  easy  for  the  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  exerdse  a  certain  control  over  the 
bills  brought  in  by  other,  committees,  through  their  right  of  objection  as  in- 
dividual members.  But  when  on  March  33,  1906,  the  Committee  brought  in 
one  of  its  own  bills,  the  L^;islative  and  Judidat  Appropriation  Bill,  certain 
of  the  members  of  the  House  took  it  upon  themselves  to  enforce  the  rules 
against  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  itself.  Item  after  item  was  ob- 
jected to  and  under  the  rules  of  the  House  a  great  many  sections  were  stricken 
out.  The  attitude  of  the  members  and  the  committee  is  brought  out  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  debate  of  March  33,  which  also  illustrates  the 
opinions  held  by  some  members  upon  the  rules  of  the  House.] 

Mr,  Prince.  I  will  not  oppose  any  measure  which  has  for  its  purpose 
the  betterment  of  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  any  of  its  branches; 
but  under  the  rules  of  this  House  this  is  no  way  to  legislate.  No  man 
in  this  House  can  tell  how  these  rolls  may  be  padded.  There  is  no  means 
of  getting  at  it.  We  may  be  criticised  by  some  for  doing  what  we  are 
doing,  but  we  want  to  know  how  these  men  are  placed  on  the  rolls;  we 
want  to  know  by  what  authority  of  law  they  are  placed  there,  and  some 
of  us  have  stood  here  under  the  rules  making  objection ;  and  in  every 
instance  practically  where  we  have  made  objection  under  the  rules, 
Chairman  after  Chairman  occupying  the  position  that  you  now  occupy, 
Mr.  Chdrman,  has  held  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  House. 
Why  criticise  us  for  domg  our  duty? 
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I  am  not  here  criticising  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  but  I  am  only 
asking  them  lo  live  under  the  rules  that  ihey  wart  us  to  live  under.  The 
rules  of  this  House  are  invoked  time  and  again,  and  when  the  time 
comes  it  is  a.  rare  ifislamre  for  me  lo  oppose  the  rules.  More  than  ten 
years  have  I  been  in  this  House,  and  al  no  time  when  a  rule  has  been 
brought  in  along  the  lines  of  party  policy  have  I  ever  refused  to  stand 
by  it,  I  have  stood  for  the  rules  of  this  House  and  Stand  by  the  niJes 
to-day,  and  I  am  insisting  upon  the  rule;  and  the  gentleman  very  prop- 
erly says  that  these  provisions  are  subject  to  the  rule,  and  he  makes  no 
objection  to  the  point  of  order.  Then  what  is  his  answer  for  bringing 
them  in  here  when  he  knows  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  rules  of  this 
House  ? 

Mr.  Tawney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  an  obscn'ation  in 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Prince],  who  attempts  to 
justify  his  course  and  the  course  of  his  colleague  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Hardwickl  in  their  opposition  to  certain  provisions  in  this  bill  upon  the 
ground  that  under  the  rules  of  the  House  the  House  can  not  consider  a 
provision  in  an  appropriation  biU  providing  for  the  salaries  of  the  clerks 
that  are  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  public  service.  Now,  if  you  will 
foUow  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
this  House  for  the  next  five  years  would  have  no  time  lo  do  anything 
else  than  lo  take  up  in  the  several  Departments  the  necessity  for  legisla- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  one  clerk  in  one  bureau  and  a  number 
of  clerks  in  another  bureau,  and  in  another  division,  and  it  would  abso- 
lutely make  the  House  of  Representatives  ridiculous. 

The  course  which  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations  has  followed  in 
this  bill  has  been  the  practice  ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  uf  this 
House,  which  ha.?  been  fourteen  years.  When  the  departmental  officers 
submit  their  csUmalcs  to  Congress  ihey  submit  an  estimate  nut  only  for 
the  clerical  force  they  then  have  on  the  rolls,  but  if  the  growth  of  the 
senicc  in  their  respective  Departments  has  been  such  as  to  necessitate 
an  increase  in  that  force  that  increase  1^  included  in  the  estimate,  and 
the  demand  for  it  Is  investigated  by  whom?  Investigated  by  the  com- 
mittee that  reports  the  appropriation  for  carrying  on  that  service,  and 
if,  in  the  judgment  of  that  committee,  the  additional  clerical  force  is 
necessary,  the  committee  invariably  reports  in  its  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  appropriation  bill  the  necessary  increase  in  positions  and 
the  oecessar)'  increase  in  salaries. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  provide  for  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
Departments  eicept  by  introducing  bills  for  the  increase  of  specific 
salaries  and  then  have  these  bills  go  to  the  respective  legislative  com- 
mittees ;  these  committees  consider  the  necessity,  and  then  bring  in  a  bill 
providing  for  an  increase,  say,  of  one  cferk  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  clerks  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  ari 
increase  in  the  salaries  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  chief  clerks,  etc. 
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I  say  the  enforcement  of  [his  rule  as  interpreted  makes  the  House 
absolulely  ridiculous.  1  am  nol  finding  any  fault  with  the  rulings  of  the 
Chair,  but  when  these  gentlemen  make  their  points  of  order  ajid  es- 
planations  arc  made  for  the  necessity  for  the  changes  in  current  law  or 
the  reasonableness  of  the  increase  in  salaries  that  have  been  reported, 
even  though  these  changes  result  in  an  aggregate  decrease  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  they  nevertheless  are  not  satisfied. 

It  is  not  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  House,  it  is  not  lo  protect  the  House 
against  any  \'io!ation  of  its  rules,  that  this  policy  has  been  inaugurated 
by  these  gendemen ;  that  is  not  tbeir  motive.  If  it  were  they  would  accept 
the  statements  made  hereon  the  floor  as  to  the  necessity  for  these  changes 
in  the  interest  of  belter  administration  and  in  the  interest  of  economy. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  may  as  well  face  this  situation  now  as  any  time. 
If  this  rule  is  lo  be  enforced,  then  more  than  one-half  of  the  provisions  of 
this  biU  will  have  to  go  out.  More  than  one-half  of  the  provisions  of  a 
legislative  bill  that  has  been  reported  to  this  House  for  the  last  ten  years 
could  not  have  been  considered.  We  have  certain  provisions  in  this  bill 
where  clerks  were  employed  under  a  lump-sum  appropriation,  a  practice 
that  has  been  criticised  by  this  House,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations has  been  the  particular  object  of  that  criticism  for  not  bringing 
in  specific  appropriations  defining  these  places  and  aalari^  to  be  al- 
lowed to  each  one  of  them. 

As  the  result  of  the  investigation  made  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, in  three  or  four  instances  were  found  lump-sum  appropriations, 
in  almost  every  instance  we  find  that  where  the  head  of  a  Department  is 
employing  clerks  under  a  lump-sum  appr'Opriation  the  salaries  are  a 
great  deal  higher  than  when  the  salaries  arc  provided  for  specifically  in 
appropriation  bills.  As  the  resuh  of  the  changes  we  have  reported  to  the 
House  in  three  bureaus  a  reduction,  a  sa\ing  lo  the  Government,  of 
$13,511  is  accomplished.  But  under  the  policy  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  |Mr.  Prince]  and  his  colleague  from  Georgia  [Sir.  Hardwick], 
if  their  policy  of  making  points  of  order  is.  pursued  by  them,  it  is  abso- 
lutely Impossible  for  this  House  to  effect  any  reform  or  any  reduction 
in  the  salary  or  any  improvetnent  in  the  public  administration  by  r&- 
dassificatioa  or  olhermse,  for  the  reason  that  to  do  so  would  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  rule.  Similar  provisions  have  heretofore  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  this  same  bill,  but  they  re- 
mained in  the  bill  notmthstanding  they  were  obnoxious  to  the  rules. 
They  remained  in  the  bill  because  in  the  interesi  of  good  administration 
and  in  the  interest  of  economy  there  was  no  man  on  this  tloor  who  ob- 
jected to  the  enactment  of  provisions  of  that  kind.  Now,  no  matter  how 
great  the  economy  may  be,  no  matter  how  beneficial  these  reclassifica- 
tions may  be  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  these  two  Members 
say  they  can  not  be  considered.  They  even  refuse  to  allow  this  House 
to  consider  any  one  of  these  proposed  changes.     If  they  were  acting  La 
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good  faith  they  would  al  Icasl  permit  the  House  to  consider  pm positions 
of  thai  kind  when  they  are  informed  thai  as  a  result  of  this  legislation 
we  are  saving  the  people's  money  and  improving  the  public  administra- 
tion o(  our  public  affairs. 

Now,  if  these  jjrovisions  did  not  suit  the  House,  or  any  Member  of 
the  House,  that  Member  has  a  perfect  right,  under  ihc  rules  of  the  House, 
to  amend,  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  If  the  salaries  which  have  been  reported 
here  are  in  excess  or  greater  than  what  they  think  they  ought  to  be,  they 
have  the  right  to  offer  an  amendment  if  they  sec  fit  to  do  so.  I  speak  of 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  fact 
Ihal  if  we  are  to  go  on  here  day  after  day  under  the  technical  policy  of 
these  gentlemen  I  want  the  country  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  it 
and  why  they  are  pursuing  the  course  that  they  are.  I  do  not  want  them 
to  give  it  om  to  the  counliy  that  they  are  actuated  by  motives  of  economy 
when  they  refuse  to  allow  this  House  to  consider  a  proposition  which 
results,  if  enacted  into  law,  in  saving  money  to  the  public  or  improving 
the  public  serviCiC.  Now,  they  have  a  perfect  right  —  any  Member  baa 
a  right,  if  he  sees  6t  to  exercise  it  —  to  make  [joints  of  order  agains-t  these 
provisions,  but  this  House  ought  to  remember  and  the  country'  ought  to 
know  that  a  point  of  order  deprives  the  House  of  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  the  pro\-isions  are  wise  or  unwise— whether  or 
not  ihey  would  result  beneficially  to  the  Government.  And  when, 
contrary  to  the  uniform  practice  of  this  House  of  considering  provisions 
of  this  kind  by  unanimous  consent,  the  country  will  know  that  these  men 
set  themselves  up  as  censors,  not  in  the  interest  of  good  administration 
or  in  the  interest  of  economy  —  when  the  country  knows  that  they  are 
depriving  the  House  of  an  opportunity  of  considering  provisions  in  the 
interest  of  economy  —  1  imagine  that  their  course  will  not  meet  with  that 
popular  approval  which  it  is  evident  they  hope  or  anticipate  it  will  by 
their  claiming  that  Ihey  are  doing  this  for  that  purpose.  Why,  just  a 
few  minutes  ago.  as  a  result  of  their  policy,  they  have  made  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  public  expenditures.  They  have  by  their  policy  made  it 
impossible  for  us  to  improve  the  efEciency  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Govemmenl.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit,  in  all  candor,  that  if 
this  policy  is  to  be  followed  out  we  may  as  well  proceed  with  the  reading 
of  this  bill,  have  everything  stricken  out,  whether  it  reduces  or  does  not 
reduce  public  expenditure,  and  then  rewrite  the  bill  in  the  language  of 
the  current  legislative  bill  and  let  it  go  to  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
where  these  proposed  reforms  and  changes  may  be  considered.  I  wilS 
not  say  that  there  Is  any  purpose  or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Appropriations  to  do  this,  because  it  is  not  necessaiy.  Those 
things  can  be  corrected  under  the  parliamentary  procedure  of  the  House, 
and  ihey  wiU  be,  but  it  will  involve  simply  going  over  this  bill  again.  It 
will  simply  involve  the  time  necessary  for  reconsidering  every  one  of 
these  pro%Tsioiis  which,  by  (he  policy  of  these  gentlemen,  the  House  is 
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now  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  considering.  The  House  is  compe- 
tent to  determine  whether  these  changes  should  be  made  or  not.  The  plan 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Prince]  b  absolutely  im- 
practical. If  these  changes  are  not  right,  or  if  these  provisions  should 
not  be  enacted  into  law,  if  we  should  not  cut  down  the  forces  in  the  Exec- 
utive Departments  as  we  have  done  in  this  bill,  if  we  should  not  change 
around  and  reclassify  as  we  propose  in  this  bill,  it  is  a  matter  that  the 
House  can  by  a  majority  vote  determine.  But  the  attitude  and  the  policy 
of  these  gentlemen  is  to  deprive  the  House  uf  the  opportitnity  of  accom- 
plishing anything  of  this  icind. 

Mr.  FrjnCe.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  answer  in  a 
brief  time  the  speech  of  ihe  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule  on  the  point  and  wilt  do 
so,  and  then  submit  the  gentleman's  request.  The  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  ask&  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  live  minutes.  Is  there  objection.  [After  a  pause.)  The 
Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  Prince.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commillcc  on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Tawney],  says  that  if  we  persist  in  asking  for  the  rules  of  ihe 
House  to  be  observed,  we  are  obstruclionisls;  that  we  arc  not  acting  in 
the  interests  of  economy;  that  this  bill  and  many  of  its  provisions  will 
fail,  and,  in  fact,  half  of  the  bill,  as  he  slated  before,  would  go  out  on  a 
point  of  order.  Now^  Mr.  Cliajiman,  in  the  Erst  place,  speaking  for 
myself  only,  I  have  not  made  a  point  of  order  against  any  reduction  of 
e.ipenses  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Tawney.     I  beg  the  gentlenoan's  pardon,  he  did. 
Wherein,  sir? 

In  respect  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
You  have  brought  in  a  bill  which,  you  say,  reduces  it, 


Mr.  Prince. 
Mr.  Tawnkv. 
Mr.  Prince. 
have  you  not? 
Mr.  Tawney. 
Mr.  Prince. 


Yes,  sir;  $3,590. 
Very  well.  In  the  first  instance,  let  us  see  what  it 
means.  On  page  34  I  have  asked  two  chiefs  of  divisions,  at  $?,ooo  each, 
l)c  Stricken  out.  That  cannot  be  an  addition.  I  have  asked  twenty-two 
clerks  be  reduced  to  sis  clerks.  That  cannot  be  an  addition.  I  have  not 
changed  any  provision  of  the  law.  Can  that  be  an  addition?  That  is 
subtracting,  not  an  addition.  On  page  35  I  have  asked  that  seven  clcrks 
be  reduced  to  six.    Is  that  an  addition? 

Mr.  LirrAUEB,  But  you  know  the  force  as  you  have  emasculated  it 
cannot  remain  so,  that  it  has  to  be  put  back  one  way  or  another,  else  the 
work  of  this  bureau  l3e  given  up. 

Mr.  Prince.  Is  it  posablc  that  one  clerk  at  $1,000  can  disarrange 
the  entire  bureau? 
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Mr,  LiTTAUER.    Your  statement  cov€red  more  than  one  clerk. 

Mr.  PRmce.  Can  it  be  possible  that  two  examiners  who  heretofore 
have  never  existed  car  disarrange  (he  entire  bureau? 

Mr.  LiTTAUEB.  The  work  that  these  esarainers  are  designed  to  per- 
form has  been  gulng  on,  and  they  are  now  in  this  service. 

Mr.  PBDiCE.  In  the  old  bill  there  were  none  of  them  there,  and  this 
Commission  has  existed  ever  since  when?  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  tell  me  when  the  first  dvil-service  bill  was  passedr* 

Mr,  Grosvenoh.     It  was  passed  in  1883. 

Mr.  Prince,  And  it  is  the  unly  one  that  has  been  passed,  has  never 
been  modified  or  amended  ? 

Mr.  Ghosvenok.     Mever. 

Mr.  Prince,  So  Ihc  machinery  is  there  as  it  is  and  in  running  order 
and  now  I  say  and  deny  I  hax'e  reduced  it.    Very  w*ll,  what  else? 

Mr.  LiTTACEB.  How  majiy  derks  do  you  reduce  in  that  para- 
graph? 

Mr.  Prince.    I  mean  I  have  not  increased  it;   I  have  reduced  it. 

Mi.  LiTTAt'EB,     Nine  clerks  in  one  paragraph. 

Mr.  Prince.    Six  clerks  in  one  paragraph.    Can  that  be  an  addition? 

Mr.  LrTTACER.  No;  but  you  render  it  incompetent  tO'  do  the 
work. 

Mr.  Prince.     1  will  answer  any  question  you  put  to  me. 

Mr.  LmAPEB.  We  might  be  able  to  get  along  without  the  whole 
Eorcc,  but  we  cannot  get  along  without  a  weil-ordercd  force. 

Mx.  Prince.  You  gentlemen  representing  the  Commitlee  on  Appro- 
priations have  declined  to  restore  ihe  old  law.  I  have  oSered  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  uf  this  House  to  restore  the  old  law,  and  you  decline  to 
do  it,    Vou  stand  here  and  cripple  the  service,  not  I. 

Mr-  Tawney.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Prdjce.     I  will. 

Mr.  Tawnev.  As  a  result  of  your  point  of  order  you  have  been  recog- 
nized for  further  time. 

Mr.  Prince.  The  main  contention,  as  I  gather,  is  this:  The  gentle- 
men in  charge  of  the  bill  charge  that  we  are  invoking  the  rule  when  we 
ought  not  to  invoke  the  rule.  What  are  the  rules  for?  If  it  should  ap- 
pear to  the  country  that  here  is  a  great  body  of  386  Members  who  have 
rules  that  they  cannot  do  business  under,  it  may  be  suggested  in  the 
country  thai  the  rules  ought  to  !>e  modified  in  a  way  so  that  the  expres- 
sions of  the  American  people  through  their  representalives  can  have  a 
voice  upon  the  Boor  of  tiiis  House.    [Applause.] 

And  I  trust  and  hope  that,  aside  from  the  discussion  of  this  hill,  it 
rivet  the  attention  of  the  country  upon  the  rules  of  this  House.  Tell 
'bat  they  can  dOj  and  what  they  cannot  do.  And  in  the  coming  Con- 
gress, which,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  overwhelmingly  Republican,  we 
will  adjust  the  rules  In  a  way  that  things  will  he  carried  on  and  policies 
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carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  w-ishes  of  the  people;  and  as  one^ 
their  representatives.  I  am  perfectly  billing  to  stand  before  my  people, 
as  I  espect  to  this  fa!!,  and  give  an  account  of  what  I  am  doing  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  to-day,  1  have  no  question  what  the  result  will  be. 
Now,  if  you  want  to  bring  in  a  proposition  here  which  will  make  these 
various  propositions  in  order,  bring  it  in  and  let  us  vott  on  it. 
[Applause,] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word- 
I  listened  a  while  ago  to  a  Speech  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  reference  to  the  rules  of  the  House.  I  served  at  one 
time  on  the  Appropriation  Committee,  and  1  certainly  have  a  kindly 
feeling  for  the  committee,  und  I  am  sure  in  violating  the  rules  of  the 
House  the  general  Appropriation  Committee  of  this  House  have  often 
passed  meritorious,  economic,  and  good  legislation. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  alxiul  the  fact  thai  the  law  that  waa 
written  an  the  statute  book  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  which  pro- 
hibited Department  officers  from  creating  deficiencies  was  a  good  law, 
an  economic  remedy;  but  notwithstanding  that  it  is  a  fact  that  this  com- 
mittee has  ivrittcn  good  law  on  the  statute  boot  in  violation  of  the  rules 
of  this  House,  I  do  not  think  it  Ues  withini  the  mouth  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  or  any  other  committee,  to  come  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  attempt  to  justify  themselves  in  the  violation  of 
the  ml-es  of  the  House.  We  all  violate  the  rules  of  the  House  every  now 
and  then,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so,  but  when  we  do  it  it  ought 
to  be  understood  that  we  do  it  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  eveiy 
Member  of  (his  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  object  of  the  rules  of  this  House  Is  not  simply  to 
prevent  the  House  of  Representatives  from  being  an  unorganized  mob 
of  men.  The  ohjecl  of  the  rules  of  this  House  more  than  anything  else 
is  to  protect  the  rights  of  eveiy  individual  man  upon  the  floor  of  (he 
House,  and  more  than  ail,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  object  of  our  ha\ing  a 
set  of  rules  in  this  Hou5e  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority  of  this 
House.  It  is  to  see  that  the  minority  here  has  jusdce,  and  to  regulate 
the  majority  so  that  they  ."ihall  not  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  nainorily 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  Members  of  this  House. 

I  therefore  say  that  no  man  has  the  ri^ht  to  complain  that  an  objec- 
tion is  bdng  made  to  what  he  is  doing  if  his  course  of  action  is  beyond 
and  outside  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  Now,  the  gentleman  said  that  we 
could  not  legislate.  A  great  deal  of  legislation  that  goes  on  appropria- 
tion bills  belongs  to  other  committees  in  tliis  House.  If  the  .^j>pro[)ria- 
(ion  Committee  of  this  House  did  not  legislate  in  appropriadon  bills 
(hat  legislation  would  be  enacted  after  coming  from  other  commidees 
in  the  House ;  and  if  it  came  from  other  committees  it  often  would  receive 
a  more  careful  consideration,  and  a  better  consideration,  than  when  it , 
comes  in  here  to  be  enacted,  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
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I  do  not  think  there; 


■  rule  in  this  House  that  i 


I 


iwificr,  that  is  better, 
that  is  safer  for  the  good  govemmenl  of  this  House,  than  Rule  XXI, 
which  prohibits  the  enactment  of  new  legislation  on  appropriation  bills, 
and  I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  will  recognize  that  fact  when  they 
realize  thai  if  you  put  new  legislation  on  an  appropriation  hill  and  bring 
it  into  this  House  you  go  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  you  have  no 
chance  to  call  the  roll,  you  have  no  chance  to  put  the  membership  o£ 
this  House  on  a  record  vote  an  that  direct  question.  If  you  allow  this  to 
be  done,  to  enact  new  legislation  on  a  general  appropriation  bill,  you 
can  put  law  through  this  House  without  complying  with  the  constitu- 
tional  requirement  that  one-fifth  of  the  membership  of  this  House  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  a  record  vote,  because  you  can  only  have  the  record 
vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  bill  itself. 

The  Chaikman.    For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  rise? 

Mr.  SuTTB  of  Iowa.  For  the  purpose  of  moving  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  moves  to  strike  out  the 
last  ward. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  there  has  apparently  arisen  something  of  bitterness  as  bet^-een  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  sitting  in  the  committee  which,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
might  well  avoid,  if  possible.  The  growth  of  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port t>f  the  Federal  Government  has  been  so  great  that  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  It  is  almost  Impossible  for  ihe  House  to  con- 
sider properly  the  separate  items  of  expenditure.  Hampered  as  we  are 
by  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  public 
service,  wc  ought,  at  least  so  far  as;  possible,  to  approach  the  consideration 
of  these  questions  free  from  excitement  and  free  from  anger.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  remark  to  criticise  at  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  seen  6t  to 
raise  points  of  order  during  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  was  myself 
engaged  In  a  greater  or  less  degree  In  prese-nting  points  of  order  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Army  hill.  Some  of  my  colleagues  upun  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  were  also  engaged  in  that,  and  I  am  not  here  to 
criticise  in  others  those  things  I  practice  myself.  Of  course,  there  ha3 
sometimes  arisen  the  question  as  to  whether  the  points  of  order  made 
against  this  hill  are  in  memory  of  the  points  of  order  made  against  the 
Army  bill. 

Mr.  Shackleford.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  ChATRUan.    The  gentleman  will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Shackleford.  The  gentleman  is  not  speaking  to  anything  be- 
iore  the  House. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  I  am  speaking  to  an  amendment  under  the  in- 
^-ariable  practice  of  the  House  which  I  had  a  right  lo  propose.  The 
(juestion  has  arisen  in  my  mind  whether  the  fate  that  overtook:  the  bill  to 
abolish  the  grade  of  Lieulenant-General  in  the  Army  may  have  had 
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anything  to  do  with  arousing  the  Jeelin^  (hat  Is  clispiayed  now  upon  the 
floor  of  this  House,  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  provocation  upon 
our  part  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  direct  cause  that  induced  our 
distinguished  friends  to  raise  these  points  of  urder,  I  am  not  seeking  to 
criticise  them  nor  in  any  sense  lo  rebuke  them.  I  assume  nu  right  or  au- 
thority to  rebuke  them,  but  it  does  seem  to  nne  that  misapprehension 
exists  here  as  to  ihc  purpnscs  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  The  rules  of  the 
House  are  not  like  the  criminal  laws  of  the  land.  The  criminal  laws  of  (he 
land  should  be  enforced  or  repealed,  but  the  rules  of  the  House  coTitem- 
plate  their  being  set  aside  by  numerous  methods.  We  set  ajjart  special 
days  on  which  to  sus-pend  the  rules  and  for  the  time  being  set  Ihem  aside. 
We  pass  more  measures  here  by  unanimous  consent,  perhaps,  than  by 
all  other  methods  combined  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules  —  the 
bills  not  being  entitled  to  consideration  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  Prince.    May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.    Oh,  most  certainly. 

Mr.  Ppince.    You  say  we  pass  many  bills  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa.    I  do. 

Mr.  Pbince.  Is  it  not  the  invariable  rule  of  (he  Speaker  of  the  House, 
when,  for  Instance,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  rise&  And  asks  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of  a  bill,  that  the  bill  is  sent  to  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  read,  and  the  Speaker  asks  if  there  is  o1)jeclion,  and 
pauses  for  an  objection  ? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman  is  certainly  correct  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  House. 

Mr,  Prince.  And  unanimous  consent  can  be  objected  to  if  we  de- 
sire to  do  so. 

Mr-  Smith  of  lows.  I  am  simply  seeking  to  pnini  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  while  we  have  rules  thai  we  are  entitled  to  insist  upon,  they  are  not, 
under  the  practice  of  the  House,  insisted  upon  In  season  and  out  of 
season  as  though  they  were  statutes,  but  that  most  of  the  legislation  of 
the  Hou.se  is  done  either  by  motion  to  suspend  ihc  rules  or  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  bills  are  taken  up  which  could  not  come  up  under  the  rules, 
save  by  unanimous  consent.  So  that  most  of  our  legislation  is  legislation 
enacted  not  in  obedience  to  Ihe  rules  laid  down,  but  by  either  unanimous 
or  through  two-thirds  approval  by  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rules, 
So  it  has  been  the  practice  from  the  early  lime  to  make  such  changes  on 
appropriation  bills  as  are  made  upon  the  bill  now  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  That  does  not  deny  to 
anyone  the  right  to  raise  a  point  of  order  or  object,  and  what  I  am  seeking 
to  gel  at  is  this:  That  the  rules  are  made  that  they  may  be  insisted  upon 
by  any  Member,  in  the  exercise  of  his  best  judgment,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  good  legislation,  hut  that  the  objection  ought  not  to  be  raised 
unless  the  proposed  matter  is  ohjectionable. 

Tbe  CHAlRiliVN.    The  lime  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
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I   ask  unanimous  conBent   (a  proceed  for  ten 

[After  a  pause.)     The  Chair 


I 


» 


I 
I 


Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
minutes. 

The  Chairman.    Is  there  objection? 
heuis  none. 

Mr.  SsnTH  n{  Iowa.  I  want  to  Say  this  to  tliose  who  have  objected: 
That  it  15  their  strict  legal  right;  but  if  a  meritorious  measure  is  brought 
in  here  to  reduce  expenditures,  that  it  la  not  a  wis*  time,  in  my  judgment, 
Ibat  thty  should  seek  to  control  the  judgment  of  others  by  insisting  upon 
a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rules.  These  rules  are  nol  enforced  as  to  the 
greater  number  of  bills  that  piiss  the  House.  Here  is  a  proposition  to 
reduce  public  expenditures.  It  is  a  laudable  enteqirise;  a  commendable 
effort;  and  yet  these  rules  that  strike  down  alike  meritorious  proposi- 
tions and  those  lacking  in  merit  are  cited  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  reduction  of  public  expenditures.  No  criticism  will  be  heard  from 
me  upon  my  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois.  Between  us  there  have 
always  eristed  tnost  pleasant  pergonal  relations,  and  I  trust  they  will 
always  so  continue.  But  I  ask  the  question  here:  Passing  over,  free  from 
anger  and  free  from  offense,  whatever  may  have  been  given  by  any  man 
in  the  past,  should  these  rules  be  resorted  to  for  the  puqx)se  of  preventing 
1  reduction  in  public  expenditures?  If  we  are  to  come  here  to  discharge 
our  duty  dispassionately  to  the  whole  coiintry,  we  should  insi.st  upon  the 
rules  when  their  violation  would  he  detrimental  to  the  public  service, 
and  waive  these  rules  whenever  we  can  thereby  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare. So  T  hope  that  whether  the  offense  originally  emanated  from  one 
side  or  the  other  in  this  matter,  that  the  rules  will  be  enforced  when- 
ever asserted,  as  they  will  be  by  the  Chair;  but  that  no  Member  will 
feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to  raise  a  point  of  order  against  any  portion  of 
any  bill  when  the  enactment  of  that  prosision  would  be  beneftcial  to  the 
public  welfare. 

Mr.  Sh£KLEY.    Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Shebley,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  does  not  think  the  rule 
that  he  is  speaking  in  favor  of,  that  should  actuate  Meml>ers  not  on  the 
committee,  ought  lo  also  actuate  the  Members  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.    I  do. 

Mr.  SatBLRV.  Doe-s  not  the  gentleman  think  they  ought  lo  consider 
amendments  offered  in  gixid  faith  by  Members  not  on  their  c-ommittee 
with  regard  lo  whether  the  amendment  is  for  a  gofid  purpose  or  not,  and 
not  simply  make  the  point  of  order,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa.  I  wilt  answer  that  question  with  great  pleasure. 
The  committee,  at  least  the  subcommittee,  has  given  a  most  patient  and 
careful  investigation  to  the  items  of  this  bill.  It  could  have  given  no 
consideration  to  an  amendment  here  proposed  from  the  Boor.  Ao 
amendment,  therefore,  proposed  by  the  committee  after  full  conBidera- 
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lion  should  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  put  upon  an  equality  with  a  propo  | 
sition  made  on  the  floor  thai  had  never  been  submitted  Id  the  commillec, 

Mr.  Sherley.  There  is  something  In  that ;  but  does  not  the  gentle- 
man reaU&e  that  the  practice  of  the  committees  hanng  in  charge  these 
various  appropriation  bills  bas  been  to  make  the  point  of  order  uni- 
versally, without  regard  to  the  matter,  whether  wise  or  unwise;  and  is 
not  the  gentleman  now  in  a  rather  peculiar  position  when  he  appeals 
to  the  House  to  accept  the  wisdom  of  the  committee,  that  ne\*er  has 
accepted  the  wisdom  of  the  Members  of  the  House? 

Mr.  SurTH  of  Iowa.     I  can  not  agree  that  it  has  been  the  practiced 
universally  to  rai&e  the  point  of  order,  but  the  general  practice  has  arisen  ™ 
because  the  great  body  of  amcndmettts  offered  from  the  door  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  committee;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  wise  and  orderiy  legislation  ordinarily  can  not  \>e  prepared 
here  upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  ought  to  be  prepared  in  the  com-^ 
mittce  room.  ^ 

Mr.  FiTZGEBLAiD.  The  rules  of  the  House  were  adopted  in  a  manner 
thai  prevented  any  Member  of  the  House  attempting  to  eflectuate  a 
change.  As  soon  as  the  House  was  organized  a  motion  was  m:ide  that 
the  rules  be  adopted  which  were  in  force  in  a  previous  Congress,  the , 
previous  question  was  demanded  and  ordered,  and  no  Member  of  the] 
House  practically  had  any  voice  whatever  in  the  make-up  of  the  rule 
under  which  the  Hou&e  operates. 

So  that  when  some  Member  of  the  House  now  insists  on  exercising  the 
rights  that  are  conferred  upon  him  under  those  rules,  il  comes  nith  poor 
grace  from  those  who  have  shockl'ed  the  House  with  the  rules  to  cutsplaia 
of  their  enforcement. 

It  may  be  —  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  fact  —  that  some  of  the 
points  of  order  that  have  been  interjected  during  the  course  of  this  bill 
have  prevented  reforms  and  economies,  but  the  House  must  realise  that 
in  giving  gentlemen  the  power  to  prevent  the  consideration  of  legtalalioQ  ^ 
the  House  itself  is  responsible  for  that  action  and  not  the  gentlemen  wboS 
undertake  to  exercise  their  rights.  ^ 

Even,  Mr.  Chairman,  though  a  member  of  the  committee  reporting 
the  bill  should  rise  to  interp<3se  a  point  of  order,  gentlemen  are  inclined 
to  criticise  him  seriously  for  that  action.  1  am  not  at  all  in  sympathy 
with  that  prevalent  feeling  ia  this  House,  that  committees  are  so  impec- 
cable, that  they  are  so  i-irtuous,  that  they  are  so  wise,  that  when  they 
have  determined  by  a  majority  vote  that  certain  things  should  he  reponed 
to  the  House  it  is  high  treason  for  any  Member  to  exercise  his  right  under 
the  rules  to  prevent,  if  he  desires,  the  consideration  of  those  mattcis  in 
molation  of  the  rule.     [Applause.]  ^_ 

I  am  not  going  to  criticise  my  own  rommiltee.    I  believe  that  the  com-fl 
mittee  has  done  its  full  duty  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  abuses 
that  exist,  and  I  am  indifferent  to  what  happens  to  any  provision  in  this 
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bill.  I  will  vote  for  each  provision  or  against  it,  as  ray  judgraent  dictates 
thai  I  should.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  every  other  Member  of  this 
House  shall  exercise  freely  all  the  rights  that  he  has  under  the  rules  in 
the  consideration  of  this  bill,  and  let  each  Member  do  as  the  committee 
is  compeLled  to  do,  assume  the  responsibility  for  Ws  own  action.  When 
that  is  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  prevents  refonns  being  made  on  this 
bill,  it  may  result  in  vitalizing  some  of  the  dead  commitlees  of  the  House. 
It  may  result  in  effecting  a  reform  by  accomplishing  it  through  the  proper 
machinery  of  tlie  House,  and  there  may  no  longer  be  the  spectacle  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  committees  organized  for  the  purpose  of  working, 
but  existing  merely  to  give  places  of  refuge  to  the  gentlemen  fortunate 
enough  to  be  appointed  as  chairmen  of  these  committees. 

So  I  would  say  to  ray  colleagues  on  the  committee,  in  the  best  of  good 
nature,  whatever  be  the  course  followed  by  these  gentlemen  or  any  other 
gentlemen,  and  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  any  provision  in  the  bill, 
that  we  rest  coment  in  the  kno^^ledge  that  we  have  performed  our  duty, 
and  satisfied  that  everybody  else  is  endeavoring  to  perform  his  accord- 
ing to  hrs  best  judgraent  and  according  to  his  rights. 

Mr.  S.'JITH  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have 
gotten  into  a  difficulty  here  that  could  be  very  easily  and  peacefully  and 
properly  settled.  Why  does  not  this  committee  rise  and  report  to  the 
House-  their  inability  to  handle  an  appropriation  bill,  refer  it  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  of  this  House,  get  a  rule  passed  by  the  Speaker 
and  pass  this  bill,  and  don't  let  anybody  read  it?  |Laugh(er.|  What 
b  the  use  of  talking  about  it  and  wasting  time  in  this  way  ?  Two  millions 
of  people  can  be  disposed  of  in  twenty  minutes'  debate,  and  here  you  are 
quibbling  over  what  a  clerk  gets  in  some  Depariment.  I  am  ashamed 
to  see  my  friends  forgetting  how  to  attend  to  public  business.  [Laughter.] 
They  have  got  no  business  to  consider  this  bill,  anyway.  It  has  come 
lo  a  point  in  the  consideration  of  public  business  in  this-  House  that  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  is  folly.  Why,  you  can  not  even  send  it  over  to  the 
Senate  in  a  shape  to  suit  you.  This  skeleton  is  going  over  there,  and 
the  gentlemen  who  have  been  tr^-ing  so  hard  lo  maintain  the  dignity  of 
this  Ixjdy  will  be  crawling  on  their  stomachs  to  the  Senate  to  get  these 
items  put  back  in  the  bill.  Abuse  it  with  the  lips  and  serve  it  with  your 
hearts  every  mjnutc  when  you  want  something  done.  [Applause.]  That 
is  what  will  become  of  this  bill, 

Mr-  Pastje.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reluctant  to  take  any  of  the  time 
of  the  committee,  because  I  think  this  bill  would  have  made  much  more 
progress  Lf  there  had  been  less  debate  upon  the  method  of  procedure  of 
■Hime  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  House,  Now,  the  Hou.se  is  amply  able  to 
lake  care  of  itself,  even  without  the  aid  of  (he  Delegate  from  Arizona 
|Mr.  Smith],  and  to  pass  such  legislation  as  the  majority  of  the  House 
fihalt  deem  hesi  to  have  passed  and  to  defeat  such  legislation  as  the  ma- 
jority shall  deem  best  to  defeat.    Of  course,  it  is  in  the  province  of  any 
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MemEjer  of  the  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  raise  a  point  of 
order,  and  if  the  point  of  order  is  well  taken,  [he  chairman  will  promptly 
rule.  These  rules  are  in  the  interest  of  economy,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  appropriation  bills,  in  order  that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
or  anyone  else  shall  not  come  in  here  and  create  new  offices  unless  it  is 
considered  by  the  appropriate  committee,  the  committee  having  that 
legislation  in  charge.  They  are  purposely  framed  so  thai  any  Member 
can  defeat  any  such  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatiors  by  raising  the  point  of  order,  and  it  does  not  disturb  me  in 
the  least  to  see  two  gentlemen  sitting  here  and  raising  points  of  order. 
It  has  generally  been  (be  custom  of  the  House,  Mr-  Cbairman,  in  such 
cases,  for  a  gentleman  to  reserve  the  point  of  order  on  a  provision  in  the 
bill  which  he  thought  was  out  of  order  and  which  he  could  not  see  the 
merit  of  until  the  Item  ^as  explained,  and  if  it  \vaS  explained  Satis- 
factorily to  him,  to  waive  the  point  of  order  and  let  it  go  in  the  bill; 
but  gentlemen  have  the  right  to  insist  upon  the  point  of  order.  Now, 
1  hope  ihey  will  insist  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  I  hope  that  when 
similar  points  of  order  are  raised  upon  these  items  which  must  go  out.  that 
the  matter  will  be  left  speedily  to  the  Chair  to  rule  upon  and  to  rule 
whether  they  are  in  order  or  not,  and  with  less  debate  upon  each  propo- 
sidon  we  can  get  through  with  the  consideration  of  this  bill  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  each  Member  finding  out  what  he  thinks  ought 
to  be  in  and  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  out.  Afterwards  the  House  can 
very  easily  pass  the  bill,  and  pass  such  a  bill  as  the  majority  of  the  House 
is  in  favor  of,  and  no  two  Members  or  any  number  of  Members  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  House  can  prevent  it;  we  can  do  it  with  fair  con- 
sideration, and  we  can  send  a  bill  over  to  the  Senate  which  does  not 
need  to  be  deliberated  upon  by  making  a  speech,  when  three  or  four 
Members  are  present,  of  three  or  four  hours  In  length;  we  can  have 
here  when  necessary  the  five-minute  debate,  when  the  Members  can  be 
brought  into  contact  with  all  the  reasons  for  or  against  a  single  item  in 
the  bUl,  and  we  can  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Gentlemen  declaim  against  the  rules  of  the  Hcmse  and  they  want  a 
sort  of  town  meeting,  where  every  one  of  386  Members,  clamoring  for 
recognition  of  the  Speaker,  shall  each  receive  recognition  at  the  same 
time  to  malse  his  motion  or  to  mate  his  speech.  They  want  pandemo- 
nium. The  rules  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  the  result  of  any 
one  man's  work.  They  are  the  result  of  the  experience  of  many  more 
years  than  most  of  us  have  ever  seen  cither  in  the  House  or  out  of  it. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  beat  thought  of  the  best  men  who  have  adorned 
the  halls  of  Congress  in  the  past  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  They  were 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  minority  as  well  as  for  the  advantage  of 
the  majority  in  having  its  will  preferably  in  this  House,  And  no  such 
exhibition  as  has  been  made  here  to-day  and  no  such  declarations  as 
wc  have  just  heard  from  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  will  change  the 
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rules  of  the  House.  The  rules  of  ihe  House  will  renia.in  after  we  have 
left  il  and  ihey  will  remain  substantially  as  they  are  to-day,  and  the  House 
■wtII  transact  ila  business  under  these  rules  in  an  orderly  and  proper 
manner.  I  want  to  say  that  gentlemen  who  are  opposing  this  bill  will 
finally  see  the  bill  pa^  in  the  shape  that  the  majority  of  the  House  desire 
it  passed  and  il  will  go  over  to  the  Senate  and  they  will  perform  their 
functions  upon  it  by  way  of  amendment. 


SPECL-^L  RULE  ON  THE  LEGISLATIVE,  EXECUTIVE,  AND 
JUDICIAL  APPROPRIATION   BILL' 

[In  order  to  save  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill 
from  ruin,  the  eomraitlee  appealed  lo  the  Committee  on  Rules  which  tame  to 
the  rescue  on  March  sS,  by  reporting  a  resolution  which  marks  a  great  ad- 
vance ia  the  power  of  centralized  leadership  in  the  House,  The  special  ru5e, 
aa  will  be  Ken,  virtually  cut  off  any  further  right  on  the  part  of  members  lo 
enlcr  objections  a^nst  the  bi![  under  con  si  deration.  This  action  illustrates 
perfectly  how  absolutely  the  procedure  of  the  House  is  controlled  by  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Rules.  This  special  rule  and  the  discussions  thereon  are  of  the  highest 
importance  to  an  underslandiug  of  our  Congressional  procedure.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following  pri>ileged  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  Speakfir.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  submits  a  report 
from  tlie  Committee  on  Rules,  which  the  Clerk  will  read. 

I'he  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Committee  on  rules,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the  House 
No.  383,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration  and  resjH-cifully  report  in  tieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  hereafter,  in  consideration  of  (he  bill  (H.  R.  16473)  making 
appro  print  ID  ri9  for  the  Ief;islaiive,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
cmmenl,  and  fur  other  purj^r'sea,  in  Commitlee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

je  of  ihc  Union,  it  shall  be  in  order  lo  consider,  without  intervention  of  a 

I'nt  of  order,  any  section  of  the  hill  as  reported,  cscept  section  8;  and  upon 
'motion  authorized  by  the  Commillec  on  Appropriations  il  sliall  be  in  order  to 
tagcri  in  any  part  of  the  bill  any  provision  reported  as  part  of  the  bill  and 
heretofore  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Dalzell,    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  ask  the  previous  questioii. 

Mr.  SULzr-ft.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  have  some  explanation  in 
regard  to  this  rule.  It  seems  lo  be  a  very  extraordinary  departure  from 
the  general  niles  of  Ihe  House. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  rule  until  after  tlie  previous 
question  Is  ordered,  because  any  debate  before  the  ordering  of  the  pre- 
vious quesdon  would  cut  off  all  debate  thereafter. 

^  Cangr.  Record,  March  28,  1906- 
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The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  moves  the  pre- 
vious question  upon  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  being  taken,  on  a  divialoQ  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dalzell) 
there  were  —  ayes  uo,  noes  71- 

Accordingly  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  to 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr  Williams]  to 
twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  occupy  but  a  very  brief  time  in 
explanation  of  the  rule. 

The  House  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  the  consideration  of  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  a  great  many 
paragraphs  have  been  stricken  out  by  reason  of  an  appeal  to  the  rule 
of  the  House  which  prevents  legislation  on  appropriation  bills.  The 
trouble  has  been  mainly  with  respect  to  the  numbw  of  employees  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  and  with  respect  to  the  salaries  of  employees.  The 
point  of  order  has  been  made  that  employees  not  provided  for  by  exist- 
ing law  are  included  in  the  bill  and  that  salaries  not  provided  for  by  ex- 
isting law  are  included  in  the  bill ;  and  it  b  fair  to  say  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  all  cases  the  point  of  order  has  been  well  taken. 

The  difficulty  with  which  the  House  is  confronted  arises  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  law  fixing  the  number  of  employees  and  the  salaries  of 
employees  in  the  various  Departments  is  in  most  cases  an  old  law,  in 
some  cases  as  old  as  thirty  years,  and,  of  course,  during  the  passage  of 
those  thirty  years  the  service  of  the  Government  has  largely  increased, 
the  necessity  for  new  employees  has  arisen,  and  the  necessity  for  changes 
of  salary  has  arisen.  Those  changes  ought  to  have  been  made  by  general 
law.  The  fault  lies  not  wholly  with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
but  largely  with  the  various  committees  of  the  House,  who  ought  to  have 
secured  the  passage  of  general  laws  which  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  insert  these  provisions  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
A  custom,  however,  has  grown  up  during  all  these  years  not  to  make 
points  of  order  upon  items  in  the  appropriation  bill  which  were  recog- 
nized by  the  House  as  appropriate  under  the  circumstances,  and  the 
custom  therefore  has  justified  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  from 
year  to  year  in  putting  into  the  appropriation  bill  these  increases  of  salary 
and  these  increases  of  appropriation.  As  I  say,  the  fault  lies  with  the 
committees  of  the  House,  who  ought  to  have  provided  general  legisla- 
tion. In  illustration  of  that  proposition,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
what  appears  on  two  pages  of  the  Record.  An  appropriation  in  this  bill 
for  the  employees  at  New  Orleans  went  out  on  a  point  of  order  because 
it  infringed  a  provision  of  existing  law  on  the  subject.  That  provision 
was  over  thirty  years  old;  nevertheless,  during  all  these  thirty  years 
since  its  enactment,  without  any  additional  legislation,  appropriations 
corresponding  to  this  have  been  made  by  the  sufferance  of  the  House. 
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Now,  nn  the  opposite  page  of  the  Record,  you  will  find  a  like  appropria- 
tion for  employees  at  New  York,  but  that  Jid  not  go  out  on  a  point  of 
order,  because  (here  appears  on  ihe  statute  book,  this  provision: 

The  assistant  treasurer  a.t  New  York  may  appoint  from  time  to  time,  by  and 
with  ihe  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  such  other 
clerks,  messeagers,  and  watchmen,  ia  addition  lo  those  employeii  by  him,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  busine^  may  require. 

In  other  words,  we  ought  lo  have,  lo  avoid  the  cotifusion  into  which 
w«  have  fallen  in  this  case.  Such  general  Icgislaljoji  upOtl  the  Statute 
books.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  House  can  not  now  s.!up,  the 
business  of  the  country  can  not  be  held  up.  because  of  the  lack  of  this 
general  legislation.  The  Governmcnl  needs  must  he  met,  asiiJ  ihertfore 
the  only  way  in  which  the  present  needs  of  the  Government  can  be  met 
13  by  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

The  rule  provides  (hat  these  items  which  have  already  gone  out  on 
ffoinls  of  order  may  be  inserted  at  the  will  of  the  House.  In  other  words, 
it  submits  to  the  House  the  right  to  say  whether  or  not  upon  the  merits 
the  items  shall  go  into  the  bill.  The  rule  also  provides  that,  as  to  Ihe 
items  not  yet  reached,  they  shall  be  passed  up<jn  on  their  merits  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  technical  rule;  all  except  secrion  S,  which  relates  to  super- 
annuated clerks,  so  called.  Your  commitfee  felt  that  that  was  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  was  entitled  to  be  considered  by  the  House  as  a  sepa- 
rate proposition,  and  therefore  thai  is  excepted  from  Ihe  operation  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Cl'btis.  Under  the  rule  that  section  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  Dalzell.    Yes. 

Mr.  Curtis.  1  think  that  prowsion  unfair  to  ihe  clerks  who  have 
devoted  many  years  to  the  service,  many  of  whom  were  Union  soliders, 
and  it  should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Washington.  The  rule  does  not  make  anything  in  order 
that  may  be  offered  to  be  inserted  by  a  Member? 

Mr.  DALZKtL.  No;  it  does  rot  make  anything  in  order  eirept  what 
was  reported  by  the  Appropriation  Committee  and  an  amendment  to 
it  which  would  be  germane. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Washington.  Does  n't  the  gentleman  think  thai  Ihe 
Members  of  the  House  ought  to  be  allowed  to  offer  amendments  to  be 
considered  on  their  merits? 

Mr.  Dalzell.    They  will  have  Ihal  privilege. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Washington.    If  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  they  would 
out. 
'Mr.  Daizell.    They  would  go  out  anyway. 

Mr.  Mann.  Under  this  rule  the  amendment  which  the  Coramillee  on 
Appropriations  offers  —  that  is,  lo  increase  the  salaries  —  is  in  order. 
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Mr.  Dalzbli.    If  it  is  in  the  IhIL 

Mr.  Mann.  Whether  it  is  in  the  Inll  or  not,  if  the  commtttre  repents 
it,  it  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.    Only  as  repoited  in  the  InlL 

Mr.  Mann.  Id  that  case,  then,  the  amendments  offered  by  any  Mem- 
ber ci  the  House  to  increase  that  amount  would  necessaii^  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.    But  subject  to  a  le^timate  pcant  of  order,  of  course. 

Mr.  Makn.  If  the  proposition  offered  by  the  Comiruttee  on  Appro- 
priations is  in  order,  an  amendment  to  that  prqwstioD  b  also  in  oider. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.    I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  NoRKis.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
if  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  puts  in  the  btU  an  appropriation  for 
a  salary,  for  instance,  greater  than  that  allowed  by  existing  law,  it  would 
not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order ;  but  if  a  Member  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  offers  an  amendment  that  increases  the  salary  in  the  bill  greater 
than  that  allowed  by  existing  law,  that  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  if  the  amendment  was  to  a  paragraph  in  the  biU 
that  under  the  rule  was  not  subject  to  a  point  of  oider. 

Mr.  NoRKis.  So  that  the  gentleman  may  understand  my  proposition 
suppose  it  makes  an  appropriation  for  a  salary  that  is  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  existing  law,  and  a  Member  on  the  Soor  of  the  House  offers 
an  amendment  to  increase  it  beyond  that  limit,  would  that  be  in  order? 

Mr,  Dalzell.  I  should  think  not;  I  should  think  it  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order.  If  the  committee's  proposition  w2s  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  and  the  amendment  not  in  accordance  with  the  law,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  NoKRis.  In  other  words,  the  committee  can  propose  amendments 
that  go  beyond  existing  law,  but  Members  of  the  House  can  not.  This 
privilege  exists  only  in  favor  of  the  committee.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
rule  that  does  not  work  both  ways. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  rule  that  allows  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  be  considered  without  being 
subject  to  points  of  order,  except  as  to  section  8.    That  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  Wm.  Alden  Smith.    It  is  to  be  considered  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  other  words,  it  submits  to  the  House  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  its  merits.  The  com- 
mittee may  vote  on  each  proposition  without  respect  to  points  of  order 
upon  the  merits  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  more  specific  on  the 
question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Nonis],  then  if 
the  committee  has  reported  an  item  which  is  entirely  legal,  or  an  amend- 
ment, and  the  House  by  amendment  attempts  to  change  that  in  any 
way,  that  proposition  is  open  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Dalzell.    Not  urdess  it  is  against  the  law. 
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Mr.  Bsooss  of  Colorado,     In  any  way,  so  (hat  it  transgresses  the 

rules. 

Mr  Daizell.  For  instance^  if  there  is  an  amount  named  in  the  bill, 
that  b  subjfect  to  amendmenl. 

Mr.  Bkooks  of  Colorado,  One  further  question.  Then  if  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  an  item  which  if  objected  tn  would  go  out  on  a 
point  of  order,  that  item  may  be  further  araeoded  also  in  the  direction 
that  would  have  been,  without  the  rule,  open  lo  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Dalzell.    I  think  so;  yea. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen  deman  yield  to  a  question? 

Mr.  Dalzell.    Yes. 

Mr.  FiTSGEHALD.  Did  the  Committee  on  Rules  proceed  upon  the 
theory  that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  was  unanimously  in  favor 
of  having  considered  in  this  way  all  of  the  legislative  provisions  except- 
ing section  8? 

Mr.  T)ALZZU..    I  do  not  understand  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.     Did  the  Committee  on  Rules  proceed  upon  the ' 
assunaption  that  the  Committee  on  Apprtjpriations  was  nnanlmous  in 
desiring  to  have  all  of  the  legislative  proidsions  considered  in  this  way 
excepting  section  S  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Why,  we  did  not  think  anything  about  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  wanted  especially. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  think  the  genlJeman  did^  because  his  rule  pro- 
vides that  all  the  things  reported  in  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  shall  be  considered  regardless  of  the  rules,  excepting  sec- 
tion 8.  Now,  there  are  several  other  distinctively  legislative  provisions 
in  the  bill  not  excepted  by  the  rule,  l)ul  to  which  there  was  objection  in 
the  committee,  about  which  notice  was  given  that  points,  of  order  would 
he  interposed  and  which  this  rule  takes  out  of  the  operation  of  the  rules 
of  the  House.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  explain  why  the  Cummiltee 
en  Rules  singled  out  one  legislative  provision  and  not  other  legislative 
provisions  equally  offensive? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Because  we  thought  that  that  one  le^slative  provision 
was  so  radical  in  its  character,  so  much  more  radical  than  any  of  the 
others,,  that  it  ought  to  have  separate  conslderarion  in  the  nrdiiiaiy  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time.  How  much  more 
time  have  I? 

Mr.  Babtlett.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question. 

The  Speaker.    The  gentleman  has  seven  minutes  remaining, 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
1  can  not  yield  any  more. 

Mr.  WtLLtAMS-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  object  of  this  rule  is  to  make  points 
of  order  which  are  in  order  under  the  rules  nf  the  House  out  of  order 
Under  this  rule.    It  h  an  apt  iJlustration  and  object  lesson,  indeed,  of 
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the  defectiveness  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  I  shall  not  consume  the 
time  of  the  committee  by  arguing  that  question.  Others  want  to  be 
heard,  and  I  shall  yield  to  them.  I  now  yield  five  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Prince]. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi a  question  before  he  sits  down  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  consume  any  time  if 
I  can  help  it.     I  desire  to  yield  to  others. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  five 
minutes. 

Mr.  Prince.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  trouble  that  the  House  is  now 
in  is  due  to  paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXI  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  is  as  follows : 

No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  in  any  general  appropriation  bill,  or  be 
in  order  as  an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  expenditure  not  previously  author- 
■ized  by  law,  unless  in  continuation  of  appropriations  for  such  public  works 
and  objects  as  are  already  in  progress;  nor  shall  any  provision  changing  e^ist- 
ing  law  be  in  order  in  any  general  appropriation  bill  or  in  any  amendment 
thereto. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dalzell],  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat,  says  the  points  of  order  have  been  well  taken.  So 
much  for  the  obstructionists.  The  points  of  order  have  been  well  taken. 
Now,  what  does  the  chairman  of  the  committee  say  ?  On  page  4281  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  23,  1906,  Mr.  Tawney  says: 

If  this  rule  is  to  be  enforced,  then  more  than  one-half  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  have  to  go  out. 

Properly  taken  !  More  than  one-half  of  it  is  to  go  out !  What  is  the 
rule?  "No  appropriation  shall  be  reported"  —  confessedly  in  order 
are  these  supposed  obstructionists.  "The  points  of  order  are  well  taken," 
says  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  The  churman  of  the  committee 
says  that  half  of  it  will  go  out.  Why  did  he  knowingly,  willfully,  de- 
liberately, and  flagrantly  violate  the  rules  of  this  House  to  bring  in  a 
bill  of  which  he  himself  says  one-half  would  go  out  on  points  of  order 
if  they  were  made?  Now,  then,  let  us  turn  to  the  effect  of  the  rule. 
Here  is  a  rule  that  applies  to  one  Committee  on  Appropriations.  How 
many  appropriation  bills  are  there,  gentlemen  of  the  House  ? 

Iwk  at  your  Calendar  of  date  March  26,  1906,  and  you  find  the  fol- 
lowing :  Urgent  deficiency ;  pensions ;  fortifications ;  Army ;  Indian ; 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial ;  post-office;  ^ricultural;  diplomatic 
and  consular;  District  of  Columbia;  general  deficiency;  Military 
Academy;  naval;  public  buildings;  rivers  and  harbors,  and  sundry 
civil  appropriation  hills  —  sixteen  appropriation  bills  in  this  House. 
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If  iliis  provision  is  good  (or  one  comnultee,  why  U  it  not  good  for  every 
committee  that  passes  appropriation  bills  in  this  House?  (Applause.] 
Will  you  teil  me  ?  I  say  now,  and  wait  for  answ^er,  if  the  Committee  on 
Rules  will  make  this  special  a  general  rule  that  will  apply  to  every  ap- 
propriation committee  of  this  House  I  will  vole  for  the  rule  now.  Will 
you  do  it?  Whal  answer  have  you  to  make  to  these  other  committees 
that  you  single  out  one  as  against  ten  olhers? 

What  is  your  T^]t\y  for  doing  it  when  you  confessedly  admit  your  bill 
b  out  of  order,  when  you  confessedly  admit  every  point  of  order  that 
has  been  made  against  the  Lili  ia  in  order  and  under  the  rules  of  llhis 
House?  Now,  who  have  passed  upon  the  objections?  Two  honorable 
Members  of  this  House,  none  higher  in  the  estimation  of  this  body  than 
those  two,  sitdng  day  in  and  day  out  in  ihe  chair  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  Ihe  Union.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mn  Olmsted]  held  lime  after  lime 
that  practically  every  one  of  those  points  of  order  are  in  order,  and  the 
proiiisions  had  lo  go  out.  They  changed  horses  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
Ihe  distinguished  Member  from  New  York  (Mr.  Payne]  took  the  chair, 
and  be  held  likewise  upon  these  very  same  provisions.  Where  is  the 
obstniclion  ?  Now,  genllemen  of  the  House,  let  me  say  this  to  you,  that 
we  are  all  here  as  Members.  Vou  have  heard  me  ask  the  Committee 
On  Rul-es  if  they  will  make  this  rule  a  general  rule  to  apply  to  your  com- 
mittees on  which  you  are  serving  and  the  committees  on  which  I  am 
serving.  They  have  not  said  they  would  do  it.  What  will  you  say  to 
your  constituents  ?  Will  you  vote  for  a  special  rule  which  allows  the 
increases  of  salaries,  changes  existing  law.  and  enacts  new  and  original 
legislation  ?  What  will  you  say  to  the  committees  of  which  you  are  mem- 
bers, over  which  have  presided  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  who  have  sat  in  this  body 

The  Speaker.     The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Prince.    I  ask  leave  to  extend  my  rem.axks  if  1  so  desire. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  asks  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record.  Is  there  objection  ?  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  ftve  minutes  lo  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  De  Armond]. 

Mr.  IJe  Akmoni).  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  one  of  those  who  are  not  opposed 
lo  suitable  legislation  upon  an  appropriation  bill.  1  am  opposed,  how- 
ever, to  this  way  nf  getting  at  that  legislation.  It  would  be  very  easy, 
as  matters  now  stand,  to  have  every  item  in  this  appropriation  bill  con- 
^dered  by  the  committee  and  by  the  House.  Of  course,  when,  (he  point 
of  order  is  made  it  is  the  duty  of  the  presiding  oflicer  to  rule  upon  that 
point  of  order,  under  the  rules.  A  point  of  order  against  new  legislation 
on  a  bill  like  this  is  a  good  point,  and  under  the  rules,  the  presiding  officer 
hiis  to  sustain  it.    Now,  when  the  point  of  order  is  sustained,  If  there  be 
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real  occasion  for  the  legislation  proposed,  what  is  the  reason  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  appropriations,  or  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  or  any  other  gentleman  favoring  the 
proposed  legislation,  should  not  frankly  admit  that  the  proposition  is 
obnoxious  to  the  rules,  but  that,  owing  to  its  merits,  owing  to  the  necessity 
for  legislation  at  the  time  and  of  the  kind  proposed,  the  rule  as  to  that 
item  ought  to  be  set  aside  and  the  particular  matter  proposed  ought  to 
be  enacted  into  law?  Ujwn  that  proposition,  with  a  majority  of  those 
present  sustaining  it,  the  item  would  remain  in  or  go  into  the  bill.  Now, 
that  is  a  very  much  safer  and  a  very  much  better  way  of  proceeding  than 
by  a  wholesale  rule,  an  omnibus  rule.  While  undoubtedly  there  are 
good  provisions  offered  in  this  bill  which  are  not  in  accord  with  existing 
law,  it  probably  is  not  saying  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  also  bad 
provisions  offered,  also  not  in  accordance  with  existing  law.  In  the  case 
of  a  good  provision,  a  necessary  provision,  upon  appeal  to  the  House  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  House  would  sustain  the  appeal,  and 
would  enact  the  good  provision  —  would  put  it  into  the  bill  or  retain  it 
in  the  bill. 

Every  provision  offered  in  the  way  of  new  law,  everything  obnoxious 
to  the  rules  of  the  House,  is  protected  and  covered  by  this  rule;  every- 
thing suggested  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  incorporated 
in  the  bill,  including  those  items  that  were  opposed  and  knocked  out  — 
all  are  legitimized.  Provisions  already  eliminated  are  to  be  brought 
forward,  and  no  point  of  order  shall  be  tolerated  against  any  of  them 
or  against  anything  in  the  bill  except  section  8,  when,  no  matter  how 
meritorious  a  proposition  offered  from  the  floor  may  be,  the  rules  may 
be  invoked  against  it;  and  if  it  be  a  change  of  existing  law,  or  a  pro- 
posed change  of  existing  law,  it  must  be  denied  consideration. 

This  rule  is  neither  in  the  interest  of  good  legislation,  nor  is  it  fair. 
Allow  the  rules  to  stand,  if  you  will ;  you  made  them,  made  them  without 
consideration,  without  giving  opportunity  for  any  particular  considera- 
tion. When  you  see  proper  to  set  aside  one  of  them,  or  any  order  of  this 
House  with  reference  to  any  particular  piece  of  legislation,  appeal  direct 
to  the  judgment  of  the  House,  and  if  the  judgment  of  the  House  sustains 
you  the  rules  will  be  waived  for  the  time  being,  and  the  meritorious  piece 
of  legislation  will  be  incorporated  in  the  bUl;  and  let  that  apply  not 
only  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  —  that  one  committee  to  be 
singled  out  for  favor  over  all  other  committees  —  but  let  it  apply  to  all 
the  other  committees,  and  let  it  apply  also  to  the  entire  membership  of 
the  House,  Whenever  a  proposition  is  offered  from  anywhere  and  ruled 
out  as  new  legislation,  if  the  proponent  of  it,  or  anybody  else,  sees  proper 
to  ask  the  judgment  of  the  House  upon  this  proposition,  and  if  the  ma- 
jority see  proper  to  incorporate  it,  let  the  rules  be  then  and  there  set 
aside  as  to  that  matter,  and  let  it  be  incorporated.  There  is  neither 
necessity  for  nor  propriety  in  this  rule;  it  is  dangerous  in  its  tendency, 
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and  will  be  baJ  in  its  effect.  [Loud  applause  on  the  Detnctcratic 
side.) 

Mr.  Welllams.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  (com  Pennsylvania  lo  con- 
sume some  of  his  time. 

Mr  Dalzell.    I  propose  to  close  on  this  side, 

The  Speaxer.  The  genlJeman  from  Pennsylvania  has  sev'en  minuJes 
and  the  gendeman  from  Mississippi  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  yield  five  minutes  to  the  gendeman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Hardw-ick]. 

Mr,  Hardwick.  Mr.  Speaker^  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  one  of 
two  things  is  true.  Either  the  bill  is  wrong  or  the  rule  is  wrong.  If  the 
rule  is  wrong,  this  bill  ought  to  pass,  and  the  rule  ought  to  be  repealed; 
and  if  the  cule  is  wrong,  then  the  rule  ought  to  be  repealed,  so  that  any 
bill  can  pass, 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  has  ever  been  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  country  such  a  measure  proposed  as  that  contained  in  this 
rule.  I  want  to  make  the  statement  here  in  my  place  that  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  Anacrican  Congress  has  such  a  proposition  been 
made  to  any  House  of  Representatives  as  that  contained  in  this  rule. 
There  are  iwo  or  three  precedents  in  which  the  Committee  on  Rules 
have  taken  some  one  single  proposition  and  passed  a  rule  to  make  a  matter 
in  order  when  a  point  of  order  would  lie  against  il  and  had  been  urged 
against  it.  In  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-sei'<md  Congress  such  a 
provision  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  one  single  proposi- 
tiou.  namely,  the  creaUon  of  a  commission  lo  investigate  the  various 
Executive  Departments  of  the  Government.  In  the  last  session  of  the 
Fifty-eighth  Congress  we  had  another  rule  from  the  committee,  authoriz- 
ing the  committee  to  consider  an  increase  Ja  the  salary  of  the  rural 
carriers,  and  we  had  the  same  proposition  at  the  second  scssifin  of  the 
Fifty-seventh  Congress  on  a  hill  pra\iding  tor  the  levying  of  a  personal 
lax  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Each  one  of  'these  pro[.«jsitions  was 
scgl^gated  and  distinct,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  understood 
what  il  was  voting  for.  Now,  in  this  proposition,  by  this  omnibus  rule, 
we  are  offered  what?  To  make  everything  in  order,  invnhnng  forty- 
seven  separate  paragraphs,  involving  a  general  increase  of  appropria- 
tions; thirty-tight  separate  paragraphs,  involving  different  amounts  of 
increase  of  salary;  in  other  words,  in  my  humble  judgment — and 
I  have  investigated  it  to  some  extent  —  you  are  proposing  by  this  rule  to 
legalize  about  seven  hundred  things  that  would  not  be  legal  if  lliis  rule 
did  not  pass. 

No  memljer  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  no  Member  of  ihb  House 
who  votes  for  this  rule  will  know  what  on  earth  he  is  voting  for.  Now, 
if  we  are  going  lo  let  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  have  certain 
special  rights  lo  pass  any  legislation  as  ridera  on  appropriation  bills  — 
new  legislation  —  let  us  have  the  same  rights  for  everybody.     Why 
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should  we  not  P  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  tbe  fact  that 
during  the  progress  erf  the  consideration  of  the  pending  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Misas^ppi  [Mr.  Humphreys]  arose  and  asked  that  the  House 
be  allowed  to  vote  on  a  ^mple  proportion,  viz.,  that  the  internal-revenue 
offices  of  the  Government  should  be  required  to  furnish  certified  copies 
of  thrir  records  to  any  coordinate  court,  State  or  Federal,  to  be  used  as 
evidence,  as  to  what  licenses  had  been  taken  out  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 
That  proposition  had  been  recommended  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
just  as  strong  a  committee  as  the  Appropriations  Coimnittee,  to  wit, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  ajui  yet  the  gendeman  from  New 
Yoi^  [Mr.  Littauer],  in  charge  of  this  bill,  oiade  the  point  of  order  against 
that  and  insisted  upon  it.  Now,  I  say  this  is  not  fair.  There  are  good 
reasons  why  riders  putting  new  legislation  to  appropriation  bills  ought 
not  to  be  allowed.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House  lOo  Members  constitute 
a  quorum  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  fifty-one  Members  may,  if 
this  sort  of  thing  be  kept  up,  enact  all  sorts  of  legislation.  Indeed,  I 
have  seen  thirty-six  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  dedde  a 
question,  less  even  than  a  quorum  of  the  committee.  But  even  if  the 
rules  are  invoked,  fifty-one  Members  —  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  —  can  dedde  a  question  in  committee.  There 
are  good  reasons  back  of  Rule  XXI  and  it  ought  to  be  enforced.  I 
understand  the  Senate  has  no  such  nile,  and  it  may  be  that  when  these 
propositions  are  meritorious  they  will  be  restored  in  the  Senate.  With 
that  I  am  not  concerned ;  but  I  say  that  our  general  rule  is  a.  good  oiit  and 
it  ought  to  be  enforced,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  varied  simply  because 
certain  gentlemen  want  to  pass  legislation  to  suit  themselves,  or  because 
a  certain  committee  wants  to  do  about  seven  hundred  things  that  the 
law  will  not  allow  them  to  dof  in  their  own  way.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  three  minutes  to  the  gende- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Driscoll]. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Mr.'  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  extraordinary  method  <A 
attempting  to  pass  a  very  ordinary  bill.  A  measure  similar  to  this,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses 
of  tbe  Government,  is  passed  every  year  without  any  unusual  friction 
and  without  appealing  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  assistance.  Thb 
bill  was  debated  during  several  days,  and  when  the  reading  was  com- 
menced under  the  five-minute  rule  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
found  itself  in  trouble.  Subdivision  2  of  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  as  follows: 

No  appropriation  shall  be  repotted  in  any  general  appropriation  bill,  or  be 
in  order  as  an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  expenditure  not  previously  author- 
ized by  law,  unless  in  continuation  of  appropriations  for  such  public  works 
and  objects  as  are  already  in  progress;  nor  shall  any  prai-ision  changing  exist- 
ing law  be  in  order  in  any  general  appropriation  bill  or  in  any  amendment 
thereto. 
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A  few  Members  of  [his  House  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber  examined 
the  bill  with  considerable  care  and  they  found  that  this  rule  of  the  House 
was  violated  in  almost  every  section ;  that  many  appropriations  of  small 
and  targe  aimiunts  were  reported  in  the  bill  which  were  not  previously 
authorized  by  law.  and  that  there  were  in  it  several  provisions  changing 
existing  law.  These  were  all  obnoxious  to  the  rule  and  liable  to  be 
stricken  out  on  points  of  order.  The  gentlemen  who  examined  the 
statutes  and  this  bill  commenced  to  raise  these  points  of  order  against 
increases  ol  salaries  and  clerks  and  other  provisions  increasing  expendi- 
ture, and  also  against  the  new  provisions  changing  existing  law.  In  my 
judgment,  those  gentlemen  who  have  given  much  time  and  attention  to 
,lhis  matter  and  have  sat  here  day  after  day  insisting  that  the  rule  he 
obser%'ed  have  been  rendering  a  signal  service,  not  only  lo  the  other 
Members  of  this  House,  but  to  the  country.  For  thetr  courage  or  temer- 
ity, if  we  may  so  describe  it,  they  arc  entitled  to  great  credit,  because 
there  is  altogether  too  much  of  "you  tickle  me  and  I'll  tickle  you"  in 
this  appropriation  business.  That  is  why  the  expenditures  increase  from 
year  lo  year,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  ihem  down.  Not 
every  Member,  especially  if  there  is  In  the  appropriation  bill  some  bene- 
fit for  his  district  or  constituents,  wishes  lo  object  lo  any  other  appropria- 
tion, no  matter  how  extravagant  or  unreasonable.  Therefore  these 
gentlemen  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  their  courageous 
and  unseltish  action  in  behalf  of  the  Treasury. 

After  a  few  objections  of  this  character  were  made  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commiltec,  in  an  ahle  and  rigorous 
speech,  undertook  to  criticise  and  censure  those  gentlemen  for  objecting, 
and  attempded  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  the  House  against  ihem. 
In  this  he  failed,  for  they  continued  to  raise  points  of  order,  which  were 
sustained  by  the  Chair.  The  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  has 
charge  of  this  bill,  undertook  to  lash  one  of  the  objectors  —  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  |Mr.  Prince]  — into  silence  by  twitting  him  about  a 
little  cruinh  of  patronagt  in  the  form  of  a  janitorship.  This  did  not 
avail,  and  later  on  another  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
took  the  lloor,  raised  the  white  flag  of  truce,  and,  in  a  most  conciliatory 
address,  sued  for  peace ;  and  that  faUed  to  accomplish  the  object  desired. 
Now,  these  gentlemen  throw  up  their  hands  and  surrender  at  discretion, 
and  acknowledge  that  they  can  not  pass  an  ordinary  appropriations 
hill  under  the  ordinary'  rule  which  has  obtained  for  many  years,  and 
have  applied  to  ihe  all-powerful  Committee  on  Kules  for  a  special  rule 
or  resolution  giving  them  extraordinary  powers  and  privileges.  Why? 
Is  it  claimed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
who  presides  during  the  consideration  of  this  hiEl  is  unfair  or  partial? 
He  has  had  before  him  the  book  of  rules,  and  has  ably  and  honestly 
applied  them  to  each  point  of  order  raised :  and  a  gentleman  stands  al 
his  elbow  who  writes  and  revises  the  book,  and  who  the  Speaker  said 
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could  give  any  man  on  the  floor  of  the  House  cards  and  spades  and  beat 
birn  in  parliamentary  taw.  Now,  wha!  is  the  tmubic?  Tlie  gentlemen 
in  charge  df  this  bill  tio  not  assert  that  they  have  not  received  fair  treat- 
ment in  the  consideratioE  and  application  of  the  rule,  and  admit  that  a 
very  large  part  of  this  appropriation  bill  will  have  to  be  stricken  out  if 
the  rule  be  itisUied  on.  The  conclusion  is  forced  on  cve-ry  Mctnber  of 
this  House  that  the  rule  is  a  very  bad  one,  or  the  hill  is  a  very  bad  one. 
If  the  rule  is  insufficient  and  antiquated,  lei  it  be  amended  or  repealed. 
If  the  rule  Is  a  good  one,  let  it  be  applied.  If  the  bill  is  an  e?itcavagant 
one,  let  it  be  trimmed  down  lo  come  within  the  limitations  of  the  law. 

That  is  the  best  way  to  delermine  whether  it  is  a  good  or  bad  measure. 
And  the  best  way  to  determine  whether  a  rule  or  law  Is  good  or  bad  is 
by  its  enforcement.  Let  the  law  be  applied.  Let  the  rule  be  enforced. 
Let  the  balance  of  this  bill  be  read,  and  let  the  gentlemen  who  are  rais- 
ing points  of  order  continue  to  do  so  and  hew  to  the  line  and  let  the  chips 
fall  where  ihey  may.  When  it  is  concluded  the  country  at  large  will  be 
informed  how  much  of  this  bill  is  in  violation  of  law,  how  much  of  it 
represents  extravagance,  and  how  much  of  it  is  padded,  and  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  be  eniighlened  as  to  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  the  rule. 

In  ordinary- proceedings  in  this  House  this  rule  is  invoked  more  per- 
haps than  any  other,  and  wc  have  from  time  to  time  been  told  that  tor 
the  proper  discharge  of  business  and  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  wise 
legislation,  it  is  necessary  and  should  be  maintained  in  its  full  force  and 
vigor.  If  any  Member  of  the  House  suggested  lo  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  the  number  of  clerks  in  a  bureau  be  increased  or  the 
salary  of  any  employee  be  advanced,  and  it  did  not  sml  them,  he  was 
told  very  politely  that  it  was  unauthorized  by  existing  law  and  would  be 
stricken  out  on  a  point  of  order,  and  he  subsided  gracefully  in  deference 
to  the  rule.  These  gentlemen,  who  have  disposed  of  so  many  applica- 
tions by  invoking  the  rule,  should  be  the  last  to  seek  relief  from  the 
force  of  its  application.  They  should  l>c  willing  lo  take  their  own 
medicine. 

There  are  perhaps  fifteen  other  committees  of  this  House  who  bring 
in  appropriation  bills  and  are  expected  to  have  them  enacted  into  law. 
Why  should  this  rule  be  suspended  as  to  this  commiitee  and  this  appro- 
priation bill  and  enforced  as  to  all  the  others?  If  a  good  rule,  why  should 
it  not  be  enforced  a£  to  all  ?  If  a  bad  rule,  why  should  it  not  be  Suspended 
as  to  all? 

There  arc  386  Members  of  this  House,  and  only  17  of  them  are  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Under  this  special  resolution  or  rule 
sought  to  be  adoplcd  here  no  further  points  of  order  can  be  raised.  No 
objections  can  be  made  no  matter  how  many  appropriations  there  are 
in  ii  which  are  unauthorized  by  existing  law.  Thus  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  be  permitled  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
all  amendmetits  they  have  ijiserted  in  the  bill  which  will  increase  salaries 
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and  employees,  while  if  any  other  Member  ofieis  an  amendment  for  the 
same  puijiose,  it  will  be  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order.  If  you  insist  on 
Buspending  this  rule  in  its  appHcation  to  the  Appropriations  Commiltee, 
why  not  suspend  il  in  it5  application  to  all  the  Wembers  and  let  each  of 
them  have  the  same  privilege  of  offering  amendments  whether  within 
tiic  provisions  of  existing  law  or  not?  Why  should  not  each  Member 
,ve  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  offering  an  amendment  and  having 
considered  on  the  merits  without  being  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order, 
hich  privilege  and  opportunity  will  be  accorded  the  Appropriations 
Committee  under  this  proposed  resolution?  The  ordinary  Member  of 
the  House  is;  sufficiently  hampered  and  circumscribed  afrendy.  Many 
of  you  have  been  complaining  and  wincing  under  the  application  of  the 
rules  in  force.  If  you  adopt  this  resolution,  you  will  surrender  one  of 
the  prerogatives  vouchaafcd,  you.  You  will  tit  yoursslves  hand  and  foot 
and  deliver  yourselves  bound  and  gagged  into  the  power  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  So  far  as  practical  results  go,  you  may  as  weh  go 
Dome  and  send  so  many  wooden  Indians  in  your  places.     [Applause.] 

This  proposed  legislation  should  not  be  adopted.  We  should  stand 
by  the  rule  in  force,  which  seems  to  have  served  its  purpose  pretty  well 
in  the  past  and  avoided  much  unnecessary  extravagance.  This  seems 
to  be  a  "stand-pat"  Congress.  Only  yesterday  the  distinguished  gentle- 
Bian  from  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mearss, 
in  a  very  able  and  eloquent  address,  notifieti  the  Members  nf  this  House 
and  the  whole  country  that  there  will  be  no  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules ; 
that  Ibis  House  will  stand  pat.  For  the  sake  of  consistency,  (or  the  sali* 
Cpf  economy  in  the  public  service,  and  for  the  protection  of  our  own  rights 
End  dignity  as  individual  Members  of  this  l>ody  let  us  "  stand  pat "  on  the 
existing  rule  and  reject  this  resolution, 

The  Speaker.    The  lime  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

1    Mr.  VVii.LiAUS.    I  yield  the  two  remaining  minutes  to  the  genUeman 

mrom  New  York  |Mr.  FitsKerald]. 

■  Mr.  FiTZCERALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
fiction  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  taking  matters  out  of  the  legis- 
lative bill  without  regaxd  to  their  merits,  yet  J  do  not  favor  this  rule. 
It  is  more  sweeping  in  its  character  than  I  have  beer  able  to  find  in  a 
search  of  the  precedents.  It  makes  it  possible  to  keep  in  this  bill  inde- 
fensible increases  of  salary  for  favorites  of  some  men  in  this  House, 
vhile  those  who  are  without  influence  are  ignored  entirely.    The  com- 

itnittee,  indeed,  might  be  Said  to  have  been  tyrannical  in  rep'orling  this 

Ibill.  because,  in  defiance  of  the  rules,  points  of  order  submitted  in  com- 
mittee were  ignored,  although  the  rules  of  the  House  are  binding  there, 
and  matters  that  should  not  be  in  the  bill  are  in  it  and  are  going  to  be 
continued  in  it  under  this  rule.  There  are  other  legislative  provisions 
equally  indefensible,  equally  offensive,  equally  as  important  for  separate 
consideration  as  section  8;   and  yet  the  Committee  on  Rules,  without 
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knowing  what  is  !□  the  bill,  includes  tbe  good  witb  the  bad  and  compels 
the  House  tn  consider  on  this  bill  provisions  with  whicb  few  of  the 
Members  are  familiar. 

If  ihis  rule  was  framed  so  that  these  matters  of  imponance  —  the 
matters  that  had  real  merit  —  would  be  considered  in  this  way,  I  would 
gladl}'  support  this  rule,  but  unless  this  rule  is  so  framed  that  other 
coramiitees  with  appropriating  powers  are  i»ermitred  to  report  legisla- 
tion and  have  it  considered,  the  exception  should  not  be  made  in  this 
case. 

This  rule  —  Rule  XXI,  under  which  the  points  of  order  have  been 
made  —  is  of  great  importance  and  value,  having  originated  in  1837, 
or  else  it  is  absialulely  worthless.  If  it  is  worthless,  il  should  be  modified 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  In  my  judgment,  the  action  of  these 
two  gentlemen,  of  which  complaint  is  made,  'while  it  has  done  great  hann 
in  some  instances,  yet  ihey  have  effected  considerable  good  in  the  portion 
they  have  taken  during  the  past  few  days.  It  would  be  an  estraordinaiy 
thing  to  permit  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  which  I  happen 
to  be  a  memlier,  to  say  that  increases  of  salaries  for  certain  persons  should 
be  considered  in  order  on  the  legislative  bill  while  increases  for  other 
men  who  have  no  friends  could  not  be  considered,    jApplause.] 

Mr,  Dalzkll.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oliio  [Mr.  Grosvenor|- 

Mr,  Gbosvenor.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  of  the  House  which  has 
been  so  often  invoked  by  ihe  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Hardwick 
apd  Ihe  gentleman  from  Illinois  |Mr.  Trince]  is  an  old  and  time-honore( 
rule  of  the  House.  It  was  not  made  by  a  Republican  House;  it  originatec 
in  a  Democratic  House.  I  found  it  in  active  ojieration  when  I  came 
here  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  pretty  effectually  enforced  e\'icr 
since.  On  the  present  occasion  I  wish  first  to  slate,  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  wilt  not  be  misled,  that  the  proposed  nik  operates 
upon  provisions  subject  to  a  point  of  order  made  against  them  in  the 
pending  bill  in  this  way:  In  the  first  place,  it  leaves  exactly  where  wc 
find  il  all  that  part  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  aged  or  superannuated 
clerks  that  has  gcmc  out  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  put  it  back 
into  the  bill  by  the  operation  of  this  rule. 

Mr  Keifer.    That  provision  has  not  yet  gone  out. 

Mr.  Grositnos.  It  has  gone  out  under  the  rules  as  efTectually  as  if 
,it  had  never  been  put  in.  The  various  rulings  of  the  Chair  have  that 
effect.  Now,  what  next?  The  next  operation  is  to  make  it  in  order 
that  ihc  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  which  exceptions  have  been  taken 
and  which  have  been  sustained  by  the  Chairman,  will  still  be  in  order, 
but  subject  to  the  action  of  the  House  upon  each  one  of  these  pro- 
visions separately.  So  that  a  majority  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  can  either  adopt  one  of  these  provisions,  or  amend  one  of 
these  provisions,  or  reject  it  altogether.     It  simply  affords  the  House 
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the   ful]    opportunity  to   pass  upon  every  one  of  these  objectionable 

provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  after  very  careful 
study,  apijarently  —  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  st>  —  have  brought 
here  a.  provision  that  looks  to  me,  and,  I  ihink,  liiokg  to  gentlemen  even 
an  the  other  side,  as  a  proposition  of  great  improvement,  ss  II  will  com- 
pletely reorganize  certain  of  the  clerical  forces  of  the  various  Depart- 
menta  here.  It  is  true  it  comes  here  without  the  sanction  nf  the  rule  of 
the  House.  The  gentieman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  I'rinceJ  seems  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  to  hring  a  bill  into  the  House  with  a  jjaragraph  or  sec- 
tion in  it  obnoxious  to  the  rule  of  the  Hi>use  is  a  sort  of  parliamentary 
crime,  a  crime  for  which  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ought  lo  be 
indicted.  \Vh)',  I  have  never  known  of  an  appropriation  hiU  of  any 
considerable  length  that  did  not  have  some  provision  in  it  that  was  held 
by  the  Chairman  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  rule  that  has  been  invoked  here 
against  provisions  of  the  i>endiiTig  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  what  we  have  got  to  meet:  We  must  abandon 
our  proposition  of  reform  and  improvement  and  send  a  bill  to  the  Senate 
that  would  be  disgraceful  to  the  Houst  of  Representatives  —  a  bill  that 
does  not  and  would  not  provide  for  any  considerable  completeness  in 
the  appropriations  —  or  else,  having  ascertained  what  ought  (o  be  done, 
wC  temporarily  set  aside  this  rule  fwr  the  purpose  of  doing  ex^c^y 
what  the  House  of  Representatives  will  decide  ought  lo  be  done. 
It  is  not  a  revolutionary  proposition;  it  is  a  proposition  looking  to 
the  action  of  the  House  itself,  an  action  which  they  may  just  as  well 
take  in  this  form  as  to  take  it  in  some  other  form.  How  can  you 
get  this  proposition  before  t!ie  House  anywhere  else  during  this  session 
of  Congress  than  in  an  appropriation  bill  and  in  this  apijropriadon  bill? 

There  is  a  large  number  of  appropriations  for  salaries  of  clerks  em- 
ployed in  (he  various  bureaus  of  the  Government  that  have  gone  out  of 
the  bill  under  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  which  was  a  proper  ruling  and  had 
to  be  made.  Now,  shall  we  stumble  about  here  and  act  unwisely  and 
inconsiderately,  or  shall  we  take  up  these  amendments  one  by  one  and 
act  wisely  and  judiciously  and  in  keeping  with  a  rule  of  the  House  chat 
is  higher  than  a  written  rule  in  the  twioks?  Gentlemen  seem  to  think 
that  this  action  In  the  Hous«  is  in  some  way  or  other  revolution ar}'.  It 
is  just  as  exactly  and  as  completely  in  order  and  just  as  proper  as  it 
would  be  to  create  a  new  rule.  Gentlemen  say,  "Send  the  rule  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  let  them  make  a  new  rule."  That  is 
no  more  in  consonance  with  good  judgment  and  wise  legislation  than 
will  be  the  correction  of  the  difficulty  by  this  action,  this  cemjioraiy 
action,  ujjon  this  particular  appropriation  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  shortest  and  best  way  to  give  to  the  House  a  fair  opportunity  to  be 
heard  upon  every  one  of  these  propositions  and  to  act  intelligently  atid 
wisely.    Therefore  I  think  that  gentlemen  who  have  delayed  this  bill 
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ail  these  days  ought  not  now  to  appeal  to  the  House  to  destroy  the  bHl 
and  compel  it  to  go  back  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  have 
a  new  investigation  and  a  new  bill.    [Applause.] ' 


MR.  TAWNEY   ON   URGENT  DEFICIENCIES' 

Mr.  Tawney.  Prior  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  deficiencies  in 
appropriations  made  for  the  public  service  had  become  so  conunoD  and 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  that  Congress  deemed  it  essential 
to  enact  legislation  to  prevent  such  deficiencies.  Theretofore  many  of 
the  Executive  Departments  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  they,  and  not 
Congress,  should  fix  t\ie  standard  of  public  expenditure,  and  if  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  service  under  their  jurisdiction  was  not  in 
their  judgment  adequate,  they  proceeded  to  expend  the  appropriation 
upon  the  basis  of  their  estimates  and  then  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress would  submit  deficiency  estimates  which,  if  not  allowed,  would 
necessitate  the  suspension  of  the  service. 

It  was  this  practice  which  prompted  a  distinguished  Cabinet  officer 
during  this  session  to  state  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
that  this  policy  was  the  policy  of  coercive  appropriations  and  should  be 
stopped.  In  view  of  these  increasing  deficiency  estimates  the  ch^rman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Hon.  James  A,  Hemenway, 
now  serving  in  the  United  States  Senate,  reported  in  one  of  the  general 
appropriation  bills  at  the  last  session  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  a 
provision  requiring  the  heads  of  the  Departments  at  the  b^inning  of 
each  fiscal  year  to  apportion  appropriations,  by  monthly  allotment, 
or  otherwise,  so  as  to  prevent  a  deficiency,  and  that  such  apportion- 
ment when  made  could  not  be  waived  except  by  the  head  of  the 

'  Commentaiy  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  upon  this  legislative  inddent : 
All  studenis  of  legislation  have  agreed  in  denouncing  the  Congressional  practice  of 
passing  general  legislation  as  part  of  the  appropriation  bills.  This  year,  at  the  hands 
of  a  group  of  embattled  member^  the  House  of  Representatives  got,  as  the  phrase  is, 
"just  what  was  coming  to  it."  Out  of  a  difficulty  of  its  own  creation  it  extricates  itself 
by  an  action  which,  however  "practical,"  is  without  justification  in  logic,  law  or  precedent 
In  the  face  oE  the  absolutely  definite  rule  against  expenditures  not  authorized  by  existing 
law,  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  followed  ils  own  sweet  will  so  far  that  the  Legis- 
lative, Executive,  and  Judicial  bill  has  been  "riddied  "  by  perfectly  valid  pcHnts  of  order, 
and  can  be  saved  only  by  a  special  rule  to  the  effect  that  il  shall  be  passed  whether  legal 
or  iLegal.  The  point  of  order  in  Congress  has  long  been  regarded  simply  as  a  dub. 
The  speaker  does  not  enforce  the  rule  against  new  legislation  or  provisions  not  germane 
unless  somebody  brings  the  case  to  his  attention.  Thus  many  of  the  most  necessary  bills, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  come  upon  the  floor  in  a  shockingly  vulnerable  state.  As  tor 
the  extraordinary  expedient  adopted  to  save  the  measure,  we  hope  the  incident  will 
merely  be  a  salutary  warning  to  the  House,  and  not  the  beginning  of  a  line  of  precedent 
that  will  still  further  tighten  the  grip  of  the  Speaker  and  the  Rules  Committee  upon  the 
organization. 

'  Congr.  Record,  reported  July  a,  1906, 


Department.  The  waiver  was  required  to  be  in  writing,  stating  the 
rea.soij5  therefor. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  when  the  deSdency  estimates  were 
presented,  it  was  discovered  (hat  ihis  act  was  defective  in  that  it  did  not 
restrict  the  waiver  oi  the  a.pportiDnment  beyond  the  giving  of  a  reason. 
This  enabled  the  head  of  the  Department  to  waive  the  apportionment 
for  any  reason,  and  proceed  to  expend  the  appropriation  regardless  of 
whether  such  expenditure  would  create  a  deficiency  or  not,  In  some 
instances  it  was  stated  as  a  reason  for  waiving  the  apportionment  that 
CongTKS  had  failed  to  appropriate  the  amount  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  be'  necessary  for  a  spccihc  seirice,  and  the  amount  appropriated 
ior  the  entire  year  having  been  practically  all  expended  at  th*  end  of  the 
third  quarter,  Congress  was  obliged  to  appropriate  for  the  remaining 
quarter  or  suspend  the  service. 

To  correct  this,  and  to  prevent  the  Departments  fmm  determining 
bow  much  should  be  espendcd  for  the  public  ser\'ic:e  regardless  of  the 
amount  appropriated,  the  first  appropriation  bill  reported  at  this  session 
of  Congress  amended  this  so-called  an (i -deficiency  law  by  expressly 
providing  that  the  apportionment,  when  made,  shall  not  be  waived 
eitcept  upon  the  happening  of  some  emergency  or  unusual  circumstance 
which  could  not  be  reasonably  anticipated  at  the  rime  of  mating  the 
apportionment.  While  the  law  as  it  was  enacted  by  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress  had  a  very  salutary  effect  in  preventing  deficiencies,  as  it 
enabled  this  Congress  to  reject  many  deficiencies  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  appropriated  tor,  nevertheless  it  is  believed  that  tliis  law  as 
a.mended  at  this  session  will  practically  wipe  nut  all  deficiencies  in  annual 
Appropriations  that  must  be  apportioned,  except  in  case  of  an  emergency 
or  other  unusual  circumstance  which  could  not  be  anticipated  either  by 
the  Department  or  by  Congress. 

The  penalties  which  are  imposed  by  this  law  on  account  of  the  failure 
to  comply  with  il  are  such  that  it  is  believed  that  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  expending  appropriations  will  so  administer 
the  service  under  their  jurisdiction  as  to  keep  their  expenditures  within 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  entire  year. 

There  have  been  reported  in  other  appropriation  bills  many  legislative 
prirt-isionSt  many  of  which  have  been  enacted  into  law.  restrictive  in 
their  character  and  imposing  limitations  upon  departmental  officers 
llhat  will  tend  to  improve  administrative  methods  and  effect  economy 

the  public  expenditures. 

One  provision  reported  in  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  ap- 
TOpriation  bill  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  It  is  the  provision  enacted 
put  a  stop  to  (he  practice  of  the  several  Executive  Departments  of 
;he  Government  competing  with  each  other  for  clerical  services.  It 
Imll  have  the  effect  aiso  of  preventing  the  demoralization  which  now 
appens  as  a  result  of  clerks,  as  soon  as  they  are  appointed  in  one  De- 
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partmenl,  seeking  poaitiona  in  another  Ueparlment  where  the  compen' 
satioii  is  greater  tihan  that  in  the  Department  in  whicb  they  are  employed. 
This  provision  prohibits  the  transfer  of  any  clerk  from  one  Department 
to  another  until  he  has  served  in  the  Department  (rom  which  he  desires 
to  be  transferred  at  least  three  years. 

Another,  and  still  more  important  provision,  as  viewed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  is  the  one  which  is  now  a  law  as  a  pan  of  the 
Sundry  Civil  appropriation  Act,  requiring  Ihe  heads  of  each  Department 
in  the  future  to  report  fo  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wittiln  thirty 
days  after  the  close  of  every  fiscal  year,  a  statement  of  all  money  received 
by  them  during  the  previous  ft&cal  year  for  or  on  account  of  the  public 
service  or  m  any  other  manner  in  the  discharge  of  their  ofEcia!  duties, 
other  than  as  salaries  or  compensation,  which  was  not  paid  into  the 
general  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  together  with  a  detailed  account 
of  all  payments,  if  any  made  from  such  funds  during  said  year. 

It  was  ascertained  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the  course 
of  its  investigations  that  in  some  fiscal  years  many  millious  of  dollars, 
Liepresenting  proceeds  of  public  property  or  money  derived  from  some 
^source  no  account  of  the  public  service  was  being  handled  by  Depart- 
ment officials  without  any  account  of  the  same  being  taken  as  a  part  of  tboj 
receipts  or  expenditures  of  the  Government.  The  fact  that  no  dishon- 
esty ot  irregularity  has  occurred  because  of  this  unbusiness-likc  method 
in  the  public  service  did  not  argue,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
that  this  effective  precaution  should  not  be  taken  agdnsC  the  possibility 
of  breach  of  trust  encouraged,  or  at  \tast  not  guarded  against,  by  the  law. 

While  the  expenditures  of  our  Government  are  constantly  increasing, 
and  while  the  appropriations  made  therefor  by  Congress,  are  in  the 
aggregate  very  large,  yet  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  marvelous 
growth  of  the  country,  the  extent  to  whicb  the  people  demand  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  perform  sennces  that  should  be  paid  by  the 
States,  none  but  the  unthinking  or  misguided  who  do  not  stop  to  con- 
fflder  the  care  with  which  the  estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  public 
servite  ore  scrutiniaed  by  the  several  committees  having  jurisdiction 
of  appropriation  bills  can  find  any  reason  to  criticise  appropriations 
made  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

During  the  seven  months  of  this  session  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  spent  practically  all  of  the  time  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
what  appropriations  can  be  eliminated  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service,  and  what  changes  in  administration  should  be  made  to  reduce 
exjienditurra.  The  hearings  on  the  several  appropriation  bills  reported 
from  the  general  Committee  on  Appropriations  during  this  session  cover 
nearly  4,000  printed  pages,  and  comprise  three  large  volumes.  These 
hearings  have  been  more  extensive  during  this  session  than  in  any  pre- 
vious Congress  —  all  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  unnecessary  or  extrava- 
gant appropriations. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  LITTAUER  ON  APPROPRUTIONS  ^ 

Mr.  LrTTAUEH,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judidal 
appropriation  bill  as  presented  to  the  House  makes  provision  for  the 
annual  saJaries  ot  14,406  public  offirials.  It  carries  appropriation  in  all 
of  $29,134,181.  The  annual  Book  of  Estimales  as  subniiued  to  Congress 
called  for  appropriadon  in  connection  with  this  bUl  of  $447,000  increase 
over  the  bill  of  last  year.  The  bill  we  present  to  you  is  $1,135,572  less 
than  the  estimates,  or,  in  other  words,  $688,oco  less  t^aji  is  carried  in 
the  bill  for  the  current  year. 

The  Departments  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  force  of  one  hundred 
and  seveoty-otie.  The  bill  carries  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  less  than 
was  submitted  lo  us,  or  a  decrease  of  force  of  sixty-one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  requires  much  more  than  a  cursory  examination  of 
a  bill  of  this  character,  regulating  the  salaries  of  the  entire  governraenlal 
service,  to  appreciate  the  hundreds  of  details  it  contains.  In  fact,  your 
committee  after  weeks  of  labor  on  the  bill  has  been  unable  to  consider 
each  one  of  its  many  details.  We  must  necessarily  be  guided  in  large 
measure  by  the  detail  of  former  appropriation  bills  and  consideration  of 
the  various  submissions  of  the  Boofe  of  Estimales  —  submissions  for 
increase  of  force,  increase  of  compensation,  and  for  new  projects.  We 
bave,  however,  in  late  years  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  many  facts 
to  demonstrate  that  the  annual  estimfftes  were  often  prepared  with  less 
care  and  scrutiny  than  ttiey  deserved.  The  estimates  come  to  us  through 
the  heads  of  Departments,  the  Secretaries  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
whose  many  duties,  established  by  law  and  by  custom,  take  up  so  much 
of  their  time  that  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  details  which 
they  submit  to  us.  The  result  is  that  in  general  practice  they  are  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  statements,  estimates,  and  submissions  of  their  bureau 
chiefs,. as  we  have  to  depend  upon  theirs. 

The  rrault  of  this  custom  is  thai  in  matters  of  submission  of  estimates 
the  bureau  chief  is  in  reality  supreme  and  soon  grows  into  the  habit  of 
thinking  he  ought  to  be  supreme.  So  that,  if,  in  the  course  of  events, 
the  Secretary  sees  fit  lo  eliminate  any  of  his  estimates,  to  cut  them  down 
or  to  cut  them  out  in  part,  or  if  the  judgment  of  Congress,  as  declared 
in  its  appropriations,  takes  a  like  course,  the  gentlemen  at  the  head  of 
these  bureaus  seem  to  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  study  out  means 
and  methods  of  drawing,  from  the  general  appropriations  — the  inde- 
terminate appropriations  —  for  their  departments  and  bureaus  such 
Sums  as  in  their  own  good  judgment  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  their  bureaus  as  they  believe  they  ought  to  be  carried  out.  Their 
impulse,  as  is  generally  staled,  is  that  they  .leek  to  carry  on  the  necessary 
work  of  their  bureaus  as  they  believe  it  ought  to  be  carried  on.     The 

'  Cengr,  Rriord,  March  ij,  19106. 
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system  ha£  resulted  in  placing  the  opinion  of  the  bureau  chief  over  that 
of  his  superior  officer;  il  negatives  the  action  of  Congress,  and  leads, 
as  we  have  frequently  demonstrated  in  this  bill,  to  a  diversion  of  pubtit 
funds  and  extravagant  expenditure,  thwarting  the  puqxjse  of  Congress, 
paying  higher  salaries,  bringing  about  abuses  in  promodon,  and  apply- 
ing funds  intended  for  one  purpose  to  the  a<'compli3hment  tif  (.ithers. 

Your  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  sought  in  this  bill  to  limit 
every  diversion  of  public  funds  from  the  exact  purpose  for  which  Ihcy 
were  appropriated,  and  i/  gentlemen  w-ill  examine  the  report  accompany- 
mg  the  bill,  they  will  find  that  we  have  placed  many  limitations  on  the 
expenditure  of  appropriations.  For  instance,  in  the  State  Department 
we  have  placed  si  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  emergency  fund  given  to 
the  F'resident  for  the  emergencies  in  the  diplomatic  service,  used  for 
clerk  hire  in  the  Department  in  Washington.  In  the  War  Department 
we  have  limited  the  use  of  general  appropriationa  for  the  detail  of  civil 
officers  and  cterks  to  bureaus  In  the  Department  from  other  brancha 
of  the  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  Na\'y  Department  we  found  contingent  espenses  in  the  bureaus 
were  drawn  not  only  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Department,  but 
from  the  general  appropriations  for  the  bureaus  and  for  the  increase  of 
the  Na.vy.  We  intend  to  put  a  stop  to  that  practice.  In  the  Treasury 
Department  we  found  an  appropriation  for  the  restoration  of  old  rolls 
and  vouchers.  All  the  old  ones  seem  to  have  been  restored.  The  fund 
was  used  to  supplement  the  clerks  in  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  we  have  omitted  that  afipropriation.  And  then  we  took  it 
upon  ourselves  to  wipe  out  every  lump-sum  appropriation  that  we  could 
get  at.  We  found  that  certain  forces  had  been  provided  for  year  after 
year,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  forces 
that  were  devoted  to  the  executive  work  of  that  office;  we  took  them 
over  and  specifically  provided  for  them.  In  the  Office  of  the  Supervising 
Architect  there  was  a  like  condition.  Gentlemen  all  know  that  about 
5  per  cent  is  drawn  from  the  appropriation  made  for  new  buildings  and 
applied  to  work  of  design  and  engineering  for  draftsmen  and  clerks  here 
in  ihe  Supervisirig  Architect's  Office.  We  took  over  as  much  of  that 
force  as  seemed  to  us  to  be  permanent.  We  have  covered  into  this  bill 
specifically  every  force  that  we  could  get  at,  carried  by  lump-sum  ap- 
propriation. There  were  a  few  in  regard  to  which  we  felt  that  it  was 
no(  yet  the  proper  time  to  appropriate  specifically,  and  notably  the  ad- 
minislralive  force  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  concerning  the 
work  of  which  we  held  elaborate  hearings,  hut  found  that  the  Public 
Printer,  recently  appointed  to  that  office,  had  not  yel  such  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  work  and  had  not  yet  begun  the  elimination  of  the  force 
that  was  necessary  to  properly  conduct  the  office,  and  hence  was  not 
able  to  advise  us  in  reference  to  specilic  salaries  for  the  necessary  force. 

It  is  becoming  gradually  more  and  more  difficult  for  us  to  ferret  out 
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hat  is  going  on  in  the  Departments.    Our  hearings  lasted  for  weeks, 

ending  over  700  pages  in  the  pamphlet  before  you.    The  fact  is  con- 

itantly  before  us  that  we  should  have  at  our  service  some  sort  of  aid 

iwhicb  would  esaimne  into  ihe  expenditure  after  the  appropriation  has 

n  made,  so  as  to  get  at  the  facts  in  the  bureaus  of  what  is  actually 

ing  place  there  In  order  to  control  with  dullest  intelligence  appro- 

iriadnns  for  the  future.    The  machinery  provided  by  Congress  for  the 

exanunadoTi  of  accounts  and  eicpenditures,  of  economy,  justness,  cor- 

tness   of   expenditures,   of   conformity    with   appropriation   law,   of 

trenchment,  abolishmtnt  of  useless  oflices,  of  the  reduction  and  in- 

ased  pay  of  officers  is  evidently  not  in  working  order;    at  any  rate, 

some  gear  is  out  of  place  which  needs  looking  after  by  the  engineers  in 

i:harge.     Without  some  aid  from  those  who  have  made  examinations 

of  the  actual  conduct  of  expenditures  in  ihe  bureaus  your  Committee  an 

Appropriations  probes  away,  in  the  ascertaining  of  these  facts,  largely 

In  the  dark.     We  follow  ui>  leads  wtilch  come  to  us  through  rumors  or 

through  our  own  experience  and  casual  observation.    Our  efforts  in 

orming  such  an  appropriation  bill  as  thi.s  toward  getting  at  necessary 

acts  can  amount  to  nothing  but  a  scratch  on  the  surface,  astounding 

though  such  revelations  scratched  up  actually  are.     The  diversion  of 

ippropriations,  setting  aside  the  will  of  Congress,  despite  such  limitations 

IS  we  place  upon  expenditure  to  |)revenl  the  diversion  of  funds  intended 

or  one  puryiose  to  the  accomphshment  of  another,  vrill  go  un  unless  we 

an  provide  active  and  live  means  for  greater  scrutiny  and  vigilance  over 

he  operation  of  the  Departtnents.    Actual  violations  of  the  law  can  not 

le  charged,  but  the  intention  of  Congress  is  constantly  thwarted  by 

inauthorized  use  of  its  appropriations,  diverted  through  the  study  of 

'arious  appropriatioti  bills  to  idnd  the  technical  right  for  the  diversion 

tf  funds. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  consideration  of  a  bill  of  this  character 
lalurally  leads  us  to  an  examination  of  the  conditions  we  find  in  the 
lubllc  senice,  and  we  have  this  year  been  greatly  impressed  by  many 
srious  consequences  —  matters  that  have  grnwn  worse  in  the  course 
f  time  in  connection  with  the  appointment,  the  methods  of  promotion, 
nd  the  tenure  of  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
rhat  fo-day  seems  to  be  an  absolute  necessity  —  a  reclassification  of  the 
Jovemment  service  for  the  purpose  of  eslablishing  the  principle  that 
kc  work  should  receive  like  pay.  To-day  we  find  forces  o(  men  reccJv- 
np  salaries  at  S900,  at  Si,ooo,  at  $r,20o,  and  even  at  4i.8oo  a  year 
•erforming  exactly  the  same  wor!;.  This  is  most  demoralizing  to  the 
Dree  and!  works  detriment.  It  Is  as  unjust  aS  It  is  unfair.  Unjust  to  the 
oan  who  performs  the  same  work  as  his  neighbor  anil  at  a  lower  salary, 
md  unfair  in  the  dislrilmtion  of  the  public  funds.  Wc  find  by  our 
ystera  of  promotion  thai  a  clerk  working  at  one  time  at  a  thousand  dollars 
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mil  perform  just  the  same  work  when  thereafter,  in  the  course  of  years, 
he  has  been  promoted  to  Si  ,200  or  81,400,  or  to  a  compensation  of  Si.Soo 
per  yeM.  Such  a  system  of  promotion  is  manifestly  wrong.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  reform  these  matteis  in  our  appropriation  bill.  I  feel  that 
there  ought  to  be  appointed  a  commission  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
to  consider  this  suLjecl  of  inequality  of  pay  and  the  subject  nf  the  meth- 
ods of  promotion,  and  the  causes  why  in  one  Department  a  targer  furce 
is  required  to  accomplish  the  same  result  as  a  much  smallei  force  in 
another  Department. 

It  seetns  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  a  commission  to  conslde-r  these 
problenis  with  power  lo  report  their  recommendations  with  every  pri*'!- 
lege.  If  we  do  not  take  some  action,  the  inequality  of  compensation  will 
continue  to  grow  from  year  to  year  until  its  growth  will  Le  a  s«jious 
detriment  to  the  proper  conduct  of  our  Departmenls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government  offers  a  very  attractive  field  of  occu- 
pation in  its  strvice.  Our  salaries,  es|jecially  those  in  the  ordinary 
clerical  force,  arc  not  only  generously  liberal,  but  even  extravagantly 
high  in  comparison  with  what  is  paid  throughout  the  country.  I  make 
bold  lo  say  that  If  the  conduct  of  our  service  could  he  the  same  as  that 
which  obtains  in  the  great  manufacturing  and  trading  concerns  of  the 
country,  in  the  railroads,  such  as  the  New  York  Centrsil  or  Ihe  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  companies,  that  the  service  of  the  Government  could 
be  conducted  by  three-fourths  of  the  force  now  employed  and  at  practi- 
cally little  more  than  half  its  cost.  Our  salaries  are  higher,  our  hours  of 
work  are  less,  our  leaves  of  absence  with  pay  are  longer,  our  holidays 
are  more  frequeni,  and  the  relative  productive  gall  at  which  our  clerks 
work  is  decidedly  lower,  with  the  result  that  the  wide-open  doi>rs  of  our 
public  service,  barred  only  by  an  examination  for  competency,  are  always 
crammed  jam  full  with  numerous  applicants.  Once  inside  ihe  door^, 
safely  within  the  public  service,  those  not  blessed  with  more  than  the 
usual  ambition  or  independence  remain  until  death  makes  a  vacancy  in 
their  positions.  Under  the  operation  of  civil-service  regulations,  with 
its  wide-open  door  at  the  entrance,  there  is  no  other  outlet,  except 
by  resignation,  than  a  door  wide  enough  (o  let  a  cofBn  through. 
[Applause.  I 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  conditions  are  daily  growing  worse,  until 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  devote  our  best  endeavors  to  correct 
this  state  of  affairs.  With  the  right  of  continuous  tenure  in  office  must 
go  the  demand  that  the  clerk  remain  comyjetent.  When  through  any 
infirmity,  menial  or  physical,  he  is  no  longer  competent  to  deliver  an 
equivalent  for  his  salary,  he  must  make  room  for  those  able  to 

jr  Government  is  no  charitable  institution. 

G HOSVENOH,    Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentl 
'  question. 

Mr.  LrrxAt/'ER.    Certainly. 


I  do  so.      fl 
illeman      H 
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Mr.  Ghosvenoh.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  in  charge 
of  this  bill,  and  whose  statement  is  very  interesting,  if  there  is  no  power 
anywhere  to  get  rid  of  an  incompetent  clerk.? 

Mr.  LiTTACEB.  There  is.  The  Eaw  makes  amp.e  provision  for  gelling 
rid  of  an  incompetent  clerk  to-day,  but  I  was  just  about  to  comment  on 
the  fact  that  the  law  is  never  carried  out- 
Mr.  Gsos^TKOR.    Can  you  make  a  law  that  will  be  lived  up  to? 

Mr.  LrTTACEB.  I  believe  we  can  make  pro\Tsion  thai  would  eliminate 
ncorapetent  and  incapacitated  employees, 

Mr.  Gkosvenor.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  eliminate  Eome  of 
he  people  who  refuse  lt>  obey  the  law  ? 

Mr.  LiTtAiJER.  Il  would  lie,  and  they  are  the  heads  of  bureaus  and 
Leads  of  Depajtments,  who  seem  to  be  overcome  wilh  sympathy. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  L.\ndis.    And  are  some  of  them  in  the  same  class  ? 

Mr,  LiTTAiiER.  And  many  -of  ihem  arc  in  the  same  class.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  1  was  saying,  this  Govemmeni  is  not  a  charitable  institu- 
ion.  Our  Departments  must  not  be  turned  into  homes  for  the  aged  and 
nfirm.  We  must  demand  that  our  clerks  continue  competent,  and  we 
laust  find  means  of  getting  rid  of  those  wbo  prove  Ihat  they  are  not  com- 
letent.  For  years  this  House  his  included  a  proiision  in  this  very  bill 
leclaring  that  no  appropriation  carried  in  the  bill  should  be  applicable 
o  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  an  incapacitated  clerk;  but  when  our 
(ill  reaches  another  body  we  find  insistence  there  that  this  incapacity 
Bust  Iw  "permanent"  incapacity,  or  it  must  be  incapacity  "other  than 
mporary,"  Then  the  administration  of  the  law  falls  into  the  hunds 
Sf  llie  heads  of  the  Departments  and  the  heads  of  the  bureaus,  and  these 
[entlemen  declare  that  they  are  not  gifted  with  divine  foresight,  that  they 
fan  not  tell  whether  the  incapacity  of  the  day,  in  the  case  of  any  clerk, 
ill  not  lie  cured  at  a  future  day.  They  say  they  can  not  tell  whether 
the  clerk  stricken  with  paralysis  may  not  at  some  future  day  be  drawn 
»Ut  of  his  trouble.     Consequently  the  law  is  nothing  but  a  deSid  Ictttr. 

It  was  never  the  intention  of  Congress  that  tenure  in  the  civil  aers'ice 
ihould  be  for  life,  but  only  during  cffiiiency,  and  yel  the  action  of  these 
leads  of  Departments  and  beads  of  bureaus,  permitting  theif  syrapalliies 
0  carry  then  away,  has  evidently  ibwaried  the  intention  of  Congress. 
Vhile  appointment  to  office  is  no  longer  the  spoil  of  (he  victorious  parti- 
Bn,  retention  in  office  has  become  the  spoil  of  tbe  incapacitated  clerk. 

REPRESENTATIVE  GILLETT  ON  THE  INFLUENCES 
IN  LEGISLATION"  TOWARDS  EXTRAVAGANCE' 

"What  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  to  consider  in  making  up 
my  bill  is  not  how  small  it  ought  to  be,  but  how  small  we  can  make  It, 

'  New  l'»4  Evening  Post,  May  39,  1905. 
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and  still  have  it  go  through  the  House,"  said  Represmtative  Fiederick 
H.  Gillett,  a  member  of  that  committee,  in  discussing  to-day  the  influences 
which  were  operative  in  national  legislation  toward  extravagance.  The 
recently  retired  chairman  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Hemenway,  has  lately 
expressed  his  opinion  that  we  needed  no  tariff  revision  and  no  increase 
of  internal  revenue;  that  what  we  really  needed  was  the  elimination  of 
needless  expenditures.  Mr.  Gillett  thus  shows  how  difficult  that  task 
would  be.  He  has  had  some  experience  in  the  troubles  of  an  economist, 
for  be  has  been  pilloried  and  lampooned  in  the  Washington  newspapers 
for  extending  the  working  day  \n  the  departments  from  four  to  half- 
past,  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Speaking  of  the  needs  of  eoMiomy, 
Mr.  GiUett  said: 

"The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  the  spot  where  Congress  will  agree  to 
economize.  Most  of  the  members  say  they  are  for  economy,  and  I 
believe  they  are  sincere,  but  when  it  comes  to  applying  thdr  principles 
to  any  particular  case,  there  is  apt  to  be  some  special  reason  against  It, 
and  so,  while  favoring  economy  In  the  abstract,  they  oppose  It  In  practice. 
The  most  common  instance  is,  of  course,  where  money  Is  to  be  spent  In 
a  man's  district,  for  a  pubhc  building,  or  for  river  or  harbor  improve- 
ments. Some  districts  seem  to  gauge  thdr  representative's  abili^  and 
usefulness  by  his  success  in  extracting  money  from  the  Treasury  to  be 
spent  at  borne.  When  constituents  set  up  such  a  standard,  it  is  hard  for 
a  member  not  to  be  Influenced  by  it. 

"Gradually  the  men  who  want  different  things  compare  their  needs, 
combine  and  agree  to  help  one  another,  tadUy  or  avowedly,  and  thus 
a  majority  may  be  rounded  up,  which  is  quite  insensible  to  argument, 
because  each  one  is  earnest  for  his  own  appropriation,  and  knows  that 
the  only  way  to  get  it  Is  to  support  the  other  claims,  regardless  of  their 
merits.  This  k,  of  course,  the  time-honored  system  of  log-rolling,  but 
I  fear  that  as  the  country  has  groivn  larger,  Its  interests  more  diverse, 
and  Its  sections  more  separate  and  mutually  unknown,  the  tendency 
develops  for  a  member  to  feel  that  he  can  not  grasp  and  master  the  needs 
of  the  whole,  and  that  therefore  be  will  be  content  to  look  out  for  bis 
district  and  himself.  There  was  a  striking  instance  not  long  ago  when 
an  Influential  State  delegation  were  intent  on  securing  a  large  appropria- 
tion, and,  apparently  fearing  argument  would  not  win  it,  set  about  gain- 
ing votes  by  promising  to  support  other  schemes,  and  their  independence 
and  judgment  were  mortgaged  throughout  that  Congress  by  the  trades 
they  made. 

"Every  member  will  denounce  such  methods  in  theory,  and  admit 
that  they  are  destructive  of  good  legislation,  but  many  honorable  men 
will  stoop  to  them  under  the  belief  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  achieve 
some  most  deserving  end,  and  to  maintain  their  popularity  at  home. 

"The  Appropriations  Committee  in  making  up  the  large  bills  is  sub- 
jected to  great  pressure  from  members  of  the  House  —  never  for  economy, 
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bui  always  for  largier  esp^nditure  in  each  man's  district.  Naturally  the 
comrniUee  has  a  pride  in  carrj-ing  its  bills  througli  the  House  wilhoul 
substantial  amendments,  and  consequently,  ir  formulaliiifi  the  bills, 
must  take  into  account  not  only  the  merits,  but  the  popularity  of  each 
proposition,  and  it  will  be  discouraging  to  friends  uf  economy  to  know 
that  Ihe  committee  never  has  any  fears  that  the  House  will  reduce  any 
expenditure  —  Ihe  danger  always  is  of  increases.  There  is  no  selfish 
mieresi  enlisted  on  the  side  of  economy,  while  every  member  has  pressure 
from  home  for  increased  expenditure,  and  naturally  the  Government 
suffers.  Experience  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  when  one  sees 
how  defenseless  the  Treasury  is  against  the  constant  assaults,  upon  it, 
is  bound  to  make  a  man  an  economist  unless  he  reaches  that  hopeless 
stage  where  he  concludes  that  resistance  is  vain,  and  that  he  might  as 
well  join  the  scramble,  take  what  he  can,  and  wait  for  the  deluge.  Un- 
less public  opinion  is  amused  to  the  dangers  of  this  constant  atlack  upon 
liie  Treasury,  by  endorsing  the  members  who  oppose  it,  coDstauUy 
increasing  dehdts  must  be  expected." 


CAPITALIZING  EXTRAVAGANCE,   1901 


V      Most  of  the  Congressional  alarm  and  lamenting  over  swollen  pubUc 

B  expenditures  is  beside  the  mark.     Senators  with  hands  all  adrip  with 

B  extravagance  of  their  own  reproach  others  for  wanting  to  do  what  they 

^  themselves  have  already  done.    That  is  neither  edifying  nor  convincing. 

Nor  does  it  advance  the  cause  of  economy,  which,  like  charity,  begins. 

at  home.    As  little  are  we  profiled  by  charges  and  proof  that  the  minority 

party  is  just  as  extravagant,  just  as  eager  to  fasten  its  own  little  local 

jobs  u(>on  the  Treasury,  as  the  party  in  control  of  the  Covernnnent.    The 

,      pol  may  be  perfectly  justified  in  calling  the  kettle  black;  but  it  is  the  pot 

H  which  is  responsible,  and  which  will  be  smashed  if  an  overtaxed  people 

"  ever  takes  to  looking  about  for  an  object  of  vengeance.     Republicans 

may  taunt  and  expose  Democrats  to  their  hearts'  content;  but  if  there 

»is  inexcusable  extravagance,  and  if  anybody  is  lo  be  held  to  stem  account 
for  it.  the  Republican  party  will  be  the  sole  sufferer,  as  it  is  really  the 
sole  offender.  Under  party  government  no  other  result  is  possible  or 
desirable. 

»One  reason  why  the  party  resixjusible  for  the  Government  is  less  able,. 
if  not  les-S  willing,  than  it  used  to  be  to  keep  down  appropriations,  has 
often  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns.     Our  system  does  not  lend 
itself  to  rigid  financial  control.     Unlike  all  other  governments  in  the 
H  world,  the  .American  has  no  man,  or  committee  of  men,  to  make  up  a 
H  yearly  budget,  tQ  determine  Lucome  and  fix  outgoes.    Our  method  is  a 


E<Uiorial  in  the  Neta  York  Eutntng  Pas-I,  tgoi. 
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faappy-go-Iucky  plan  of  allowing  one  set  of  men  to  make  laws  for  revmu^ 
another  to  frame  bills  for  expenditures.  That  we  ha\-e  not  gone  to  smash 
under  such  chaotic  management  is  due  partly  to  our  traditional  good 
fortune,  partly  to  our  expanding  wealth  —  which  has  operated  in  the 
same  way  that  robust  health  enables  a  man  to  order  his  life  recklessly, 
for  a  time  —  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  rough  system  ai 
financial  control.    But  this  has  been  badly  broken  down. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  bad 
charge  of  all  the  appropriation  bills  as  well  as  the  re^'enue  bills.  That 
was  something  like  a  budget-framing  body.  Then  came  the  creatifm 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  take  sole  charge  of  outgo  as  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  of  income,  ^liat  this  meant  in  the 
flays  when  Samuel  J.  Randall  was  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com* 
mittee,  everybody  whose  memory  goes  back  to  1874-76  wiU  recall.  But, 
under  malign  influences,  the  House  has  been  induced,  from  time  b> 
time,  to  scatter  the  annual  appropriation  bills  among  thirteen  <h'  fourteen 
different  committees,  each  intent  on  log-rolling  its  own  measure  up  to 
the  top  notch,  and  with  no  firm  and  centralized  control  existing  longer 
anywhere.  Responsibility  has  thus  been  dissipated,  and  so  have  the 
funds.  Chairman  Cannon  may  still  protest  that  it  is  bis  main  business 
not  to  make  appropriations,  but  to  prevent  their  being  made,  and  Senator 
Allison  may  warn  and  protest ;  but  effective  control  has  largely  escaped 
from  them,  and  their  complaints  are  unheeded.  Some  day  Congress  will 
see  this  hugger-mugger  system  driving  us  straight  to  national  bankruptcy, 
and  will  be  compelled  to  set  up  a  responsible  government  in  financial 
matters  —  something  that  we  are  now  alone  among  the  nations  in  not 
having. 

One  serious  aspect  of  national  extravagance  is  commonly  overlooked. 
People  do  not  see  how  one  spendthrift  Congress  makes  tbe  next  one 
almost  inevitably  as  prodigal.  The  reason  is  that  the  extravagant  legis- 
lation fixes  a  permanent  charge  on  the  Treasury'.  No  step  backward, 
is  the  rule.  There  was  loud  outcry  against  a  " bUlion-doUar  Congress"; 
but  its  successor  was  able  to  save  little  or  nothing.  Now  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  a  billion-dollar  session,  and  no  dam  for  the  rising  flood  is 
in  sight.  Each  succeeding  Congress  inherits  a  legacy  of  extravagance 
from  its  predecessor.  Its  own  hands  are  partly  tied  by  anterior  l^isla- 
tion  committing  the  Government  to  continuing  appropriations  for  this 
and  that  scheme,  this  and  that  enlargement  of  the  public  service  and 
creation  of  new  offices.  It  b  this  which  makes  retrenchment  so  difficult, 
if  not  practically  impossible.  To  abolish  places,  to  consolidate  offices,  to 
cut  down  regular  expenses  —  why,  this  is  almost  treason,  from  the  party 
point  of  view.  It  is  flat  villainy  in  the  minds  of  men  whose  sinecures 
are  threatened.  So  that  extravagance  always  tends  to  perpetuate  Itself. 
The  lavish  appropriations  of  one  Congress  become  a  kind  of  annual 
interest  charge  which  must  be  paid  upon  a  capitalized  extravagance. 
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A  commoD  fallacy  in  all  this  business  is  the  ur^ng  of  an  analogy  from 
private  life.  Congress  wiU  economize,  it  is  said,  when  it  has  to,  just  as 
a  man  will  when  his  income  is  cut  in  two.  We  are  now  in  the  presence 
of  an  overflowing  Treasury;  there  will  be  a  surplus  after  all  the  bills 
are  paid;  the  country  is  prosperous;  no  one  complains  of  taxes- — so 
what  are  ywu  afraid  of?  When  the  Itan  ytars  come,  the  approprialions 
will  be  lean.  A  man  gives  up  his  calriage  and  his  box  at  the  opera  in 
hard  times,  and  Congress  will  do  the  same.  Ah,  but  Congress's  cnach- 
man  will  simply  refuse  to  be  discharged.  The  federated  coachmen  a1[ 
over  the  country  —  i.e.,  the  ofTicehtilders  —  will  prove  stronger  than 
Congress.  They  will  tell  it  thai  it  has  brought  ihem  into  the  world,  and 
now  it  must  fill  their  mouths,  What,  will  Congress  be  worse  than  an 
infidel,  and  not  provide  for  its  owiii*  It  Is  not  merely  in  war  expenses 
that  Congress  has  been  lavish.  Every  appropriation  bill  has  been  in- 
creased, new  offices  created,  new  entering  wedges  driven,  a  permanent 
chajge  on  the  Treasury  laid  in  many  a  swollen  item.  The  point  is  that 
fiush  times  are  setting  a  pace  which  will  have  to  be  kept  up  in  the  lean 
limes.  If  economy  is  disrcgarticd  now,  it  will  be  declared  impossible 
then.  It  is  easy  enough  to  let  the  jinn  of  extravagance  out  of  the  bottle, 
but  to  get  him  back  in  again  ^  that  is  the  labor.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
ex'il  which  an  extravagant  Congress  does  lives  after  it;  and  the  good,  if 
good  there  be,  is  interred  with  its  lionK. 


PRESIDENT   CLEVELAND'S    VETO   MESSAGE  ON   THE 
RIVER  AND  HARBOR  BILL,  1S96 

!To  tite  Hdusc  OF  Reprksentattves: 

I  return  herewith  without  approval  House  bill,  No.  7977,  entitled  "  All 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  construction,  repair,  and  preserva- 
tion of  certain  public  work.s.  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

There  are  417  items  of  appropriation  contained  in  this  bill,  and  every 
part  of  the  country  is  represented  in  the  distribution  of  its  favors. 

II  directly  appnipriates  or  provides  for  the  immediate  expenditure  of 
nearly  $14,900,000  for  river  and  harlxir  work.    This  sum  is  in  addition 

I  to  appropriations  contained  in  another  bill  for  similar  purposes  amount- 
ing lo  a  little  more  than  $3,000,000,  which  have  already  been  favorably 
considered  al  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

The  result  is  that  the  contemplated  immediate  expenditures,  for  the 
objects  mentioned  amount  to  about  317,000,000. 

A  more  startlini;  feature  of  this  bill  is  its  authorization  of  contracts 
for  river  and  harbor  work  amounttng  to  more  than  $6?,ooc,ooo.  Though 
the  payments  on  these  contracts  arc  in  most  cases  so  dlstribuicd  that 
are  to  be  met  by  future  appropriations,  more  than  $3,000,000  on 


their  account  are  included  in  the  direct  appropriations  above  mendoneA 
Of  the  remaiiiLiler  nearly  $30,000,000  will  fall  due  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30th,  1S98,  and  amounts  somewhat  less  in  the  ycaxs  im- 
mediately succeeding.  A  few  contracts  of  a  like  character  authorized 
under  previous  statutes  are  slili  outstanding,  and  to  meet  payments  on 
these  more  than  $14,000,000  must  he  appropriated  in  the  immediate 
■  future. 

If,  therefore,  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  obligations  which  will  be 
imposed  on  tlie  Government,  together  with  the  appropriations  made  for 
immediate  expenditure  on  account  of  rivers  and  harbors,  will  amounl 
to  about  S8o,otX).ooo.  Nor  i5  this  all.  The  bill  diretts  numerous  sur- 
veys tind  examinations  which  contemplate  new  work  and  further  contracts 
and  which  portend  largely  increased  expenditures  and  obligalions. 

There  is  no  ground  to  hope  that  in  the  face  of  persistent  and  growing 
demands  the  aggregate  of  appropriations  for  the  smaller  schemes,  nol 
covered  by  contracts,  will  be'reduced  or  even  remain  stationary.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1898,  such  appropriations,  together 
with  the  installments  on  contracts  which  will  fall  due  in  that  year,  can 
hardly  be  less  than  $30,000,000 ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  apprehended 
that  the  prevalent  tendency  toward  increased  expenditures  of  this  sort 
and  the  concealment  which  postponed  payments  afford  for  extravagance 
will  increase  the  burdens  chargeable  to  this  account  in  succeeding  year* 

In  view  of  iht  obligation  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Constitution, 
seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  I  only  discharge  a  duly  toward  our  poopb 
when  I  interpose  my  disapproval  of  the  legislation  proposed. 

Many  of  the  objects  for  which  it  appropriates  public  money  are  not 
related  to  the  public  welfare,  and  many  of  them  are  palpably  for  the 
benefit  of  limited  localities  or  in  aid  of  individual  interests, 

On  the  faceof  the  bill  it  appears  that  not  a  few  of  these  alleged  improi'e- 
menls  have  been  so  improvidently  planned  and  prosecuted  that  aita* 
an  unwise  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  new  experiments  for  their 
accomplishment  have  been  entered  upon. 

While  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  public  funds  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  can  hardly  juslify  questionable  expenditures 
for  public  work  by  pleading  the  opinions  of  engineers  or  others  as  to  the 
practicability  of  such  work,  tt  appears  that  some  of  the  projects  for  which 
appropriations  are  proposed  in  this  bill  have  been  entered  upon  without 
the  approval  or  against  Ihe  objections  of  the  examining  engineers. 

I  learn  from  official  sources  that  there  are  appropriations  contained 
in  the  bill  to  pay  for  work  which  private  parties  have  actually  agreed  with 
the  Government  to  do  in  consideration  of  their  occupancy  of  public 
property. 

Whatever  itertis  of  doubtful  propriety  may  have  escaped  observatioa 
or  may  have  been  tolerated  in  previous  Executive  approvals  of  similar 
bilb,  I  am  convinced  that  the  hill  now  under  consideration  opens  the 
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way  to  inadious  and  increasing  abuses  and  is  in  itself  so  extravagant  as 
to  be  especially  unsuited  to  these  times  of  depressed  business  and  result- 
ing disappointment  in  Government  revenue.  This  consideration  is 
tmphaazed  by  the  prospect  that  the  pubUc  Treasury  will  be  confronted 
iritb  other  appropriations  made  at  the  present  ses^on  of  Congress 
amounting  to  more  than  $500,000,000. 

Individual  economy  and  careful  expenditure  are  sterling  virtues  which 
lead  to  thrift  and  comfort.  Economy  and  the  exaction  of  clear  justifica- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  pubhc  moneys  by  the  servants  of  the  people 
ire  not  only  virtues  but  solemn  obligations. 

To  the  extent  that  the  appropriations  contained  m  this  bill  are  in- 
stigated by  private  interests  and  promote  local  or  individual  projects 
thor  allowance  can  not  fail  to  stimulate  a  vicious  paternalism  and  en- 
cour^e  a  sentiment  among  our  people,  already  too  prevalent,  that  their 
attachment  to  our  Government  may  rest  upon  the  hope  and  expectation 
of  direct  and  especial  favors  and  that  (he  extent  to  which  they  are  realized 
may  fumish  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  governmental  care. 

1  believe  no  greater  danger  confronts  us  as  a  nation  than  the  unhappy 
decadence  among  our  people  of  genuine  and  trustworthy  love  and  affec- 
lioD  (or  our  Government  as  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  and  best 
mirations  of  humanity,  and  not  as  the  giver  of  gifts,  and  because  its 
Dussion  is  the  enforcement  of  exact  jusdce  and  equality,  and  not  the 
allowance  of  unfiur  favoritism. 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest,  at  a  time  when  the  issue  of  Gov- 
wwnent  bonds  to  maintain  the  credit  and  financial  standing  of  the 
countiy  is  a  subject  of  cridcism,  that  the  contracts  provided  for  in 
this  bill  would  create  obligations  of  the  United  States  amounting  to 
"1,000,000  no  less  binding  than  its  bonds  for  that  sum. 

Grover  Cleveland. 
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IX 
THE   DEPARTMENTS 


[The  compass  of  this  collection  does  nol  permit  the  giving  <rf  s  complete 
account  of  Departmentai  Wort  in  all  its  branches.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of 
the  author  to  include  selections  which  would  illustrate  in  a  paiticulaily  inter- 
esting manner  the  funaions  of  govenmient.  \ot  alt  the  Departments  are  deah 
with  nor  all  important  functions  in  the  Departments  described.  In  some  esses 
only  a  certain  bureau,  e.  g.,  the  Bureau  of  CorporatioDS,  has  been  sdected  for 
description.  For  a  complete  account  of  the  organization  and  woi^  of  the 
Departments,  the  student  is  referred  to  Fairlie's  "National  AdministralMxi 
of  the  United  States,"  Gauss,  "Government  of  the  United  States,"  and  also 
to  a  very  excellent  series  of  articles  on  the  work  of  Government  whidt  ap- 
peared in  Scribner's  Magazine,  vtdumes  53-35,  from  which  a  few  adedions 
have  been  included  in  this  collection.  The  work  of  the  Departments  <rf  State, 
War,  and  Xa^-y,  is  dealt  with  in  other  portions  of  this  coUectKXi,  e.  g.,  the 
Senate  debate  on  fordgu  aSaiis.] 


THE  TREASURY' 
By  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  * 

Astonishment  at  the  extent  and  diversity  of  interests  embraced  in  the 
Treasury  Department  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  sensations  of  most 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  after  taking  up  the  duties  of  the  office.  Even 
if  the  Secretary  had  been  active  in  public  life,  and  possessed  passing 
familiarity  with  the  great  Department,  he  would  scarcely  have  deaily 
comprehended  .its  scope,  but  if  he  were  a  man  coming  from  an  active 
business  career,  without  opportunity  for  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
treasury,  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  official  life,  it  is  likely,  were  mariied 
by  daily  discoveries  of  new  and  entirely  unanticipated  functions. 

The  bureaus  which  are  bound  together  in  the  Treasury  Department 
are,  by  all  odds,  the  most  diverse,  and  at  the  first  casual  glance  it  would 
seem  the  most  unrelated  that  are  to  be  found  under  the  jurisdiction  o£ 

'  Extracts  from  an  article  in  Scribner's  Magatine,  April,  1903.  Reproduced  bf 
permission.     Copyright  1QO3. 

'  Fonnerl}'  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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ly  of  the  cabinet  officers.  The  public  thinks  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
'ment  as  the  fiscal  division  of  the  Governmenl's  executive  system.  It  is 
B  fact,  however,  that  for  a  good  many  years  probably  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  (A  the  time  of  the  Finance  Minister  has  been  devoted  Lo  problems 
bearing  little  or  no  relation  to  ihe  strictly  fiscal  business  of  (he  Govem- 

ent.  The  organization  of  a  Depanmcnl  of  Commerce,  drawing,  as  it 
ill,  its  principal  bureaus  from  the  Treasury-  Department,  will  bring 
Deeded  relief  to  a  cabinet  officer  who  has  quite  enough  to  occupy  his  at- 
tention in  the  administration  of  aflfairs  closely  related  to  (he  Government's 
financial  business. 

The  responsibility  tor  raising  the  revenues  and  for  their  disbursement, 
now  that  the  totals  have  come  to  aggregate  more  than  one  thousand 
piillion  doUars,  would  seem  lo  be  quite  erough  to  lay  upon  the  shoulders 
of  any  man,  particularly  if  he  must  I;ikc  up  those  duties  without  thorough 
femiiiarity  With  their  details,  as  does  each  new  Secretary.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  that  duty,  there  b  the  further  responsibility  for  the  solution  of 
Ibe  problems  of  an  intricate  and  diverse  currency  system.  The  Secretary, 
too,  occupies  indirettly,  thr&ugh  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  a 
Supervisory  relation  to  the  whole  national  banking  organization  of  the 
country-  He  is  the  indirect  custodian  of  $800,000,000  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  stored  in  the  Treasury  vaults,  against  gold  and  silver  certificates 
in  circulation  representing  that  coin,  and^  through  his  smbordinale,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  Stales,  he  shares  the, responsibility  for  the  care 
of  more  than  two  hundred  milhon  dloUars,  representing  the  cash  balance 
which  the  Government  carries.  All  the  Mints  and  Assay  OlHcers  are, 
through  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  under  his  control.  He  directs  the 
Operations  of  a  great  factory  employing  3.000  operatives  in  the  printing 
of  money  and  Government  securiries,  and  he  must  there  meet  the  same 

Broblems  of  organised  labor  that  other  great  employers  have  to  meet. 
le  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  commercial  statistics,  and  is  fortu- 
nate in  finding  a  bureau  for  that  puqx>se  wluch  has  a  record  for  the  best 
Italistical  work  done  by  any  of  the  great  Governments..  He  is  at  the 
bead  of  the  greatest  auditing  offices  in  the  world,  where  every  dollar  of 
income  and  every  item  of  exfjenditure  is  checked  over  with  minute  ex- 
actness, so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  safe  for  him  to  say  the  whole 
fcillion  dollars,  the  total  on  both  sides  of  the  ledger,  has  been  collected 
'jBiid  disbursed  ivith  absolute  fidelity  and  legality  and  without  error. 

All  these  functions  are  naturally  related  to  the  management  of  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  Government,  but  there  are  many  other  bureaus  that 
iJo  not  apparently  bear  such  close  relation.  The  Secretary  Vf-ill  discover 
that  there  are  almost  as  many  vessels  which  would  lly  his  official  flag 
BhouJd  he  tome  on  board  as  there  are  ships  of  war  to  fire  salutes  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  has  large  fleets  engaged  in  light-house  and 
coa5t-5ur\'ey  work,  wliile  the  revenue  cutter  service,  in  which  are  many 
pwift  and  modern  vessels,  does  police  duty  at  every  port.    He  is  the  final 
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autlinrity  in  all  official  judgments  relaling  lo  the  more  than  five  hundred 
thousand  immigrants  who  land  on  our  shores  annually,  and  he  is  the 
resijonsible  executive  for  carrying  out  the  immigration  laws  and  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  He  is  the  official  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  which  guards  our  ports  from  conta- 
gious diseases,  raamtains  quarantine  service  and  slaliuns,  and  a  great 
system  of  hospitals  for  disabled  seamen.  The  Govemmenl's  Secret 
Service  Bureau  reports  directly  to  him,  and  he  Watches  day  by  day  the 
unfolding  uf  detective  stories  more  interesting  than  the  dime  novels  of 
his  boyhood  days,  and  there  accumulate  in  his  files  packages  of  reports, 
tied  with  red  tape,  more  thrilling  than  the  choicest  examples  of  yellow- 
covered  literature.  Not  onty  is  the  Secret  Service  Bureau  devoted  to 
the  detection  of  counterfeiting,  but  its  services  are  called  into  play  in 
ciimieclion  with  any  secret  service  work  which  the  other  Departments 
may  wish  to  have  done.  The  Bureau  of  Standards,  to  which  all  ques- 
tions of  weights  and  measures  may  be  finally  referred,  ts  under  his  direc- 
tion. No  steamship  may  sail  in  Ameriean  waters,  nor  leave  an  American 
port,  the  boiler  of  which  does  not  liear  the  stamp  of  official  inspection 
by  one  of  his  subordinates.  He  is  the  responsible  head  of  a  Life  Saving 
Service,  with  272  stations  and  a  cordon  of  men  patrolling  io,ooo  miles 
of  coast;  of  a  Light-house  system,  marking  the  course  of  mariners  with 
a  chain  of  hghts  from  Maine  away  around  to  Alaska;  of  a  Coast  Survey, 
which  has  for  its  buslness-nnt  only  the  charting  of  navigable  waters,  but 
the  scientific  investigation  of  the  earth's  cun-ature;  of  the  Architect's 
Office,  which  has  already  constructed  and  has  the  care  of  400  public 
buildings,  most  of  them  archilecturaUy  bad,  and  which  Is  at  the  moment 
engaged  in  planning  and  building  149  others,  many  of  which,  happily, 
are  showing  great  architectural  improvement. 

All  these  duties  are  in  addition  to  the  fundamental  one  of  collecting 
the  public  revenues,  a  work  requiring  the  maintenance  of  a  corps  of 
6,300  officials  at  168  ports  of  entry,  and  of  a  body  of  internal  revenue 
employees,  whose  eyes  are  literally  upon  every  foot  of  the  country's 
ttitiiory. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  the  manifold  duties  of  thb  official  are  those 
which  are  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Civil  Service,  for  his 
complete  corps  numbers  26,000  subordinates.  There  must  be  endless 
appointments,  promotions,  and  changes,  and  in  regard  to  them  all  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  final  authority. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  such  a  list  of  responsibilities  carries  with  it 
the  conviction  that  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  must  be  a  wonder-  _ 
fully  well  organized  machine,  else  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  fl 
step  into  the  respi^nsibililies  of  its  direction  without  the  change  being 
seriously  ie\t  by  the  entire  Treasury  organization  and  the  whole  country. 
The  Treasury  Deparlmenl  is  a,  wonderfully  well  organized  commercial 
machine.    Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  believe  there  is  no  organization  in  the 
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commercial  life  of  this  country,  look  where  you  will,  that  i 
in  many  respects  one  will  not  tird  its  equal. 

We  are  apt  to  have  none  too  good  an  idea  of  our  Govemmenl  admin- 
istraiion,  and  sometimes,  willi  scant  knowledge  of  facts  and  cuiKlilinns, 
condemn  the  executive  branches  of  the  Goveniment.  Naturally  the 
Treasury  has  come  in  for  ils  full  share  of  criticism,  for  it  tnuches  every 
dtb^n  in  the  tender  spot  of  his  pockel-hook.  For  my  own  part,  how- 
ever, every  day  of  greater  familiarity  with  the  tirsanizatioii  was  a  day 
of  growing  admiration  for  it  and  of  increasing  pride  that  the  muUilude 
of  affairs  entrusted  to  the  head  0/  this  Department  aro  administered  so 
intclh'gently,  so  promptly,  and  above  all  with  such  absolute  integrity  and 
entire  devotion  lo  the  (.jovemmcnt's  Interests. 

Not  only  does  the  Treasury  Department  handle,  in  the  ordinary  in- 
come and  espenditures,  ca'ih  transactions  aggregating  more  than  a  billion 
doUars  annually,  but  it  is  rcsp<jnsihlc  for  ihc  custodianship  and  the 
renewal  of  currency,  the  printing  of  paper  money,  the  coinage  of  specie 
and  the  handling  of  public  securities,  and  the  figures  on  both  sides  of  the 
ledger  representing  the  ItJtal  of  all  these  transactions  reach  the  incom- 
prehctisiWc  aggregate  of  three  ajid  a  half  billions. 

Such  great  sums  are  handled  year  after  year  with  absolute  integrity, 
with  books  that  balance  to  a  penny,  with  cash  drawers  thai  are  never 
short,  with  a  trust  n<>t  bctra-yed,  AVhalcvcf  opinion  home-conning 
European  travellers  may  have  of  Treasury  methods,  after  more  or  less 
successful  attempts  to  avoid  custom  regulations,  they  must,  on  the  whole, 
give  respett  to  an  organization  which  accepts  a  responsibihty  for 
annual  financial  transactions  aggregating  $3,500,000,000,  and  has  dts- 
rharged  that  resfx>nfiibility  year  after  year,  under  one  political  adminis- 
tration after  another,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  cabinet  changes,  and 
presents  a  clean  record  having  on  it  no  important  blot  of  a  betrayal  of  a 
trust. 

\  new  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury  approaching  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  llie  great  position  with  an  appreciation  of  their  importance  must, 
in  years  past,  have  been  greatly  suqtrised  tofindlww  Utile  time  a]  jparently 
he  could  devote  to  the  consideration  of  great  national  questions,  and 
how  much  he  must  give  to  the  .small  routine  details  of  the  admini^lra- 
tinn  of  the  civil  service.    The  26,000  employees  under  the  direilion  «f 
tht  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  make  the  Treasury  De[)arlment  only 
second  to  the  Post-Office  in  point  of  numbers.     When  the  ciWl  service 
'ilanket  was  only  partly  drawn  over  these  places,  the  time  which  the 
Head  of  the  Department  was  forced  lo  give  [o  the  discussion  of  appoint- 
"inits,  mAtKfs  in  most  part  of  minur  consequtnce  so  f-ir  as  the  efficiency 
"f  a<!minist ration  was  concerned,  was  something  that  musil  have  dis- 
couraged more  than  one    Secrelaiy,     While  such  appointments   may 
"ivt  been  of  minor  consequence  tn  the  actual  administration  of  the 
E*tpartment,  they  were  of   great   importance  if  regard  was  to  be  had 
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for  maintaining  cordial  relatioos  witb  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Goveriinient. 

Washington  wishes  to  see  evidence  of  democracy  about  the  Depart- 
menls.  Neither  Senator  nor  Congressman  is  satisfied  to  cool  his  heels 
in  an  ante-room  for  any  length  of  time,  nor  are  political  leaders  who 
come  to  the  Capitol  on  a  mission  likely  to  Ije  pleased  if  the  Secrelar)''s 
engagements  are  such  that  an  appointment  can  not  be  made  without 
notice  or  delay.  So  it  came  about  that  a  business  day  in  the  Secretary's 
office  was,  in  times  past,  almost  wholly  given  up^  during  the  periods  in 
which  Congress  Was  in  session,  to  the  reception  ■of  visitors,  atid  most  of 
these  visitors  came  to  discuss  matters  of  small  consequence  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  t!ie  Department.  The  Secrelaiy  of  this  great  Depart- 
ment must  give  heed  to  innumerable  trifles  such  as  would  never  reach 
[he  head  of  even  a  comparatively  small  business  organization.  Requests 
come  from  people  of  importance,  and  they  must  be  taken  up  with  the 
care  which  the  position  of  such  i>ersons  demands  rather  than  with  any 
thought  of  their  importance  in  relatioa  lo  the  administration  of  depart- 
mental affairs. 

There  is  vast  improvement  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  (his  respwt 
compared  with  former  conditions.  The  Secretary  now  has  power  to 
make  but  few  appointments  outside  the  classiSed  service,  and  by  recent 
executive  order  he  may  not  conader  outside  recommendations  in  regard 
to  promotions  in  the  classified  service. 

Early  in  the  administration  of  Secretary  Gage  it  was  recognized  by 
the  Secretary  that,  if  he  was  to  give  consideration  to  the  unusual  number 
of  important  public  rjueslions  which  were  pressing,  he  must  be  relieved 
of  much  of  the  detail  of  the  administration  of  the  civil  sen-ice;  so  he 
delegated  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  the  Chief 
Clerk  and  the  Appo.intment  Clerk,  consideration  of  all  questions  of  civil- 
service  administration  e0ecting  the  employees  in  Washington-  This 
plan  continues  in  force.  Polilical  considerations  have  always  been 
absolutely  excluded  from  the  deliberations  of  this  Committee.  I  can 
apeak  for  that  positively,  and  I  mean  to  say  that  such  a  statement  is 
hterally  true.  The  Comniitlee  has  considered  many  thousands  of  pro- 
motions and  changes  in  the  classified  service,  and  there  has  been  no 
more  discussion  of  politics  than  would  be  found  in  the  consideration  of 
promotions  in  a  great  banking  or  insurance  institution.  The  recom- 
mendations of  heads  of  bureaus,  the  length  and  character  of  service,  the 
regularity  of  attendance,  and  the  results  of  examinations  which  are 
made  to  cover  both  academic  and  practical  qualifications,  are  the  factore 
taken  into  consideration.  So  far  is  political  influence  eliminated.  Indeed 
so  far  as  promotions  governed  strictly  by  merit  may  be  considered  the 
goal  in  an  ideal  cjvil-service  administration,  I  believe  the  conduct  of  the 
civil  service  in  the  Treasury  Department  ia  to-day  practically  all  that 
could  be  asked. 
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A  notable  difference  between   the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  ihe 

'reasury  and  thai  uf  the  head  of  a  great  business  organisation  is  the 

e  which  tbe  Secretary  must  devote  to  ihe  discussion  of  public  ques- 

jons  with  newspaper  representatives.    No  small  part  of  his  success  will 

■pend  upon  his  adaptability  to  that  new  condition,  for  the  view  which 

losl  of  the  people  of  the  country  will  form  of  his  administratiun  will 

turalJy  be  much  coEored  by  the  attitude  of  the  newspaper  correspond- 

ts  through  whom  the  putjlic  is  informed  regarding  official  matters. 

Newspaper  conditions  in  Washington  are  unhke  those  in  other  cities. 

he-re  are  innumerable  representatives  of  papers,  covering  the  whole 

nge  of  the  countr)',  each  one  of  whom  serves  a  constituency  of  great 

ipoTtance.    As  a  body,  the  newsjiaper  correspondents  of  Washington 

incomparably 'superior  to  tbe  average  newspaper  representatives  in 

other  cities.     Many  of  them  have  been  intelligent  observers  of  public 

ifiairs  for  a  generation,  and  have  been  the  confidants  and  advisers  of 

Biany  Cabinet  officers.    There  ia  hardly  an  important  newspaper  man 

n  Washington  who  is  not  at  times  the  trusted  custodian  of  state  secrets, 

and  the  relation  of  these  men  to  public  affairs  is  entirely  different  from 

&e  relation  of  the  average  reporter  in  other  cities  to  the  business  questions 

of  local  interest-     It  is  imfwjnant  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

pecognize  this,  for  the  Treasury  Department  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 

of  news  at  the  Capital,  and  that  he  should  learn  to  meet  fairly  and  frankly 

he  newspaper  correspondents.    This  requires  much  time,  much  tact, 

kod  a  discrimination  in  determining  those  who  can  be  fully  trusted  and 

:ept  confidentially  informed  of  the  progress  of  affairs,  and  those  who 

'inusl  be  talked  to  with  guarded  politeness. 

The  Sacrifice  of  lime  is  by  no  means  without  its  recompense.    Many  a 

'Cabinet  officer  has  received  quite  as  good  counsel  from  conservative  and 

icrienced  newspaper  correspondents  as  he  could  get  from  members 

f  Senate  or  House,     This  confidential  relation  with  newspaper  repre- 

ntatives  is  unique,  and  unless  a  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  h:is  been 

ned  in  the  official  atmosphere  of  Washington,  it  is  likely  to  take  him 

■me  time  to  recognise  it  and  adjust  himself  to  the  condition. 

In  a  most  important  particular  the  Treasury  Department  differs  from 

-the    Finance   Ministries   of   other  countries.     Elsewhere   the    Finance 

Blinister  occupies  an  authoritative  relation  to  legislation  affecting  income 

and  expenditure.     With  us,  the  Government  has  always  gone  on  with 

the  most  happy-go- lucJiy  lack  of  coordination  between  legislation  affect- 

fXt^  income  and  legislation  affecting  expenditure.     The  Finance  Ministers 

other  countries  draw  up  a  budget,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Parlia- 

lenlary  legislation  in  financial  matlers.    They  make  careful  estimate  of 

ibatle  Government  income  and  of  the  demands  for  tbe  executive 

nainistration,  and  Parliament,  as  an  almost  pro  forma  matter,  passes 

ation  affecting  taxation  which  will  conform  to  the  proposals  in  the 
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budget  and  limits  appropriations  within  lines  which  the  budget  miy 
prescribe. 

With  us,  however,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  is  little  more  thanaa 
agent  who,  without  comment,  trajismits  to  Congress  from  the  heads  cf 
the  various  Depaitraents  their  estimates  regarding  appropriations.  Cm- 
gress,  in  turn,  does  not  pay  close  heed  to  these  estimates,  frequently 
declining  to  make  appropriations  asked  for  and  not  infrequently  making 
appropriations  which  the  executive  hc^d  of  the  Departoietit  has  declated 
ETC  not  needed. 

With  us  there  is  little  tlexibility  on  the  income  side  of  the  great  public 
ledger.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  make  general  recommeaila- 
tions  regarding  the  necessities  fni  greater  income  or  the  opportunity  for 
decreasing  taxation,  but  Congress  docs  not  lo«k  to  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department  with  much  solicitude  for  advice  regarding  Hi 
legislation  or  suggestions  concerning  conservative  limits  of  appropiii- 
tions.  The  sources  of  our  Government  income  are  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  economic  theory  of  protection  that  we  are  likely  to  fonnti- 
late  our  tax  laws  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  amount  of  income  tiiej 
will  produce,  and  to  make  appropriations  on  as  liberal  a  scale  as  the 
income  will  permit,  and  the  Finance  Minister  has  little  if  any  respon- 
sibility either  for  a  cash  balance  or  a  Treasury  deficit. 

Congress  is  not  dis}iosed,  either,  to  give  very  mwch  heed  to  Dcput- 
mentali  recommendations  regarding  expenditures. 

For  many  years,  for  example,  every  Secretary  of  the  Treasurr,  in 
each  of  his  annual  messages  to  Congress,  recommended  that  no  appc- 
priation  be  made  for  maintaining  certain  customs  districts  which  ba^e 
become  commercially  obsolete  and  which  are  maintained  apparently  let 
no  other  purpose  than  to  give  the  Senator  or  Congressman  most  fo"- 
cemed  an  opportunity  to  recommend  a  Presidential  apjioin tment.  tbert 
are  12  cu.?toms  districts,  which  are  officered  at  an  expense  of  $15,578.11. 
where  the  total  income  from  customs  in  a  single  year  was  only  SijS'-^' 
and  ihe  co.st  of  collection,  therefore,  reaches  $56.59,  for  each  dollar  nt 
lected.  In  Spite  of  repealed  recommendations  that  we  accept  the  changed 
conditions  which  have  made  these  old-lime  customs  districts  quite  de- 
serted by  commerce,  Congress  insists  year  after  year  that  they  shall  I* 
maintained,  tliat  ofBcers  shall  be  appointed,  and  the  expense  of  salancs 
and  office  administration  appropriated. 

A  saving  of  $200,000,  a  year  could  easily  be  made  without  any  saciifict 
of  efficiency  in  the  customs  service,  but  Congress  hesitates  to  give  up  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  apfxiintees  who  are  to  receive  in  salaries  this 
$200,000  of  useless  expenditure. 

Sometimes  this  apparent  spirit  of  perverseness  goes  farther  and  actively 
puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  administration.  An  illustration  of  that  is 
foynd  in  recent  efforts  to  introduce  improved  methods  into  ihe  Buma 
of  Engraving  and  Printing.    The  Government  printing  of  currency  t 
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3ne  upon  the  same  form  of  old-fashioned  hand-press  that  was  used 
then  the  first  greenback  and  ih*  first  nalbnal  bank-note  were  turned 
jut.     The  process  is  slow  and  expensive.     The  growth  of  the  country 
caled  a  demand  upon  the  Bureau  which  it  was  almost  impossihie  to 
tcep  pace  wilh,  and  so  it  was  decided  lo  put  In  power  presses  to  print 
le  backs  of  notes.    An  expenditure  of  $15,000  was  made,  wilh  results 
I  economical  (hat  a  saving  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  machines  was  effected 
in  a  few  months.    Tests  were  made  by  mixing  hand-prinled  and  machine- 
printed   bills  and  submitting  them,   unmarked,  to  numbers  of  expert 
money  counters;   and  invariably  the  machine-printed  Mils  would  be 
llelected  as  the  best  examples  of  plate  printing. 

r  Labor  organizations  were  opposed  lo  this  introduction  of  power  presses, 
however,  and  when  Congress  convened  brought  active  pressure  to  bear 
at  the  Capital,  with  llie  result  that  riders  were  tacked  upon  the  appro- 
priation bills  prohibiting  the  expenditure  of  any  ap]>ropriation  for  the 
maintenance  of  power  presses;  and  this  was  done  without  any  communi- 
cation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  part  of  either  Senate  or 
House  committee,  without  any  opportunity  for  presenting  the  Treasury's 
side  of  the  matter,  and  without  any  effort  to  secure  information  as  a 
basis  for  intelligent  legislation  except  such  as  was  presented  by  labor 
leaders  who  were  not  even  in  the  employ  of  the  Government. 
■   The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Appro]mation  Committees 
Rf  Congress  take  upon  themselves  the  responsiljiiity  for  adjusting,  the 
relation  between  income  and  expenditure.     A  great  tariff  bill  may  be 
■iramed  with  little  more  than  nominal  reference  lo  the  Treasury  Depart- 
■tieni,  and  le^slation  formulated  which  may  enormously  affect  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  Treasury  accounts  without  the  voice  of  the  Secretary 
being  heard  or  his  advice  asked  for.     Income  is  provided  and  expendi- 
tures are  appropriated,  wilhout  Congress  being  ad\ised  by  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  as  lo  the  balance  between  the  two  sides  of  the  budget. 

LA  phase  of  Treasury  affairs  cmphasiz-ed  in  the  public  mind  is  the 
lation  of  the  Treasury  to  the  money  market.    At  certain  seasons  much 
is  to  be  heard  about  the  cries  of  Wafl  Street  for  Treason'  help,  and  of 
-the  relief  measures  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  bring  to 
hear  upon  an  unsatisfactory  banking  position.    An  ideal  fiscal  situation 
K>r  the  Government,  President  Harrison  once  said,  would  be  one  in 
Pirhich  the  income  each  day  just  equalled  the  expersdtlures,     In  such  a 
Hluation  there  would  be  no  problem  regarding  the  relation  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  money  market-    So  long  as  we  must  work  with  our  present  Sub- 
Aeasury  system,  however,  founded  as  it  was  in  ignorance  and  suspicion 
HF  proper  banking  functions,  we  must  periodically  face  a  situation  in 
which  lite  operations  of  the  Treasury  are  of  great  im]Jort  in  the  general 
financial  situation.    Laws  which  have  been  allowed  to  stand  unchanged 
since  Jackson's  hatred  of  the  banks  was  crystallized  into  statute,  prevent 

Cof  the  recdpts  from  customs  anywhere  but  in  the  actual 
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vaults  of  the  Treasury  or  Sub-ireasury.  The  country  is  in  such  a  positioa 
as  a  greal  business  &rm  would  be  whose  receipts  at  timts  enormiiusly 
exceeded  its  expendilurcs,  if  it  should  decide  to  lock,  up  its  daily  income 
in  safety  deposit  vaults,  turning  all  credits  into  cash  and  locking  up  the 
actual  currency  just  at  a  time  when  there  might  be  a  must  active  demand 
in  the  ordinaiy  channels  of  trade  for  the  currency  which  would  thus  be 
abstracted. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  have  such  an  ideal  situation  as  President 
Harrison  suggested;  so  long  as  the  laws  relating  U.)  the  Sub-treasury 
system  stand  unchanged  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  taking  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  banking  business.  The  operations  of  the  Treasury 
inevitably  draw  it  into  the  situation,  and  it  becomes  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  Secretary  to  k«ep,  as  nearly  as  niay  be,  an  unchanging  total 
of  currency  in  the  Treasury  vaults  and  neither  withdraw  from  the  circu- 
lating medium  in  active  use  great  quantities  of  currency  when  income 
is  extcssive  nor  suddenly  add  to  ihe  currency  in  circulation  when  the 
Government  has  great  payments  to  make  in  excess  of  its  daily  income. 
The  problems  of  that  character  were  unusually  frequent  and  difficult 
during  Secretary  Gage's  administration.  The  successful  settlement  of 
the  PacElic  Railroad  indebtedness  brought  a  payment  of  858,000,000  to 
the  Treasury  in  December,  iS^j;,  just  at  a  period  »f  most  active  com- 
mercial demand  and  when  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  currency  would 
have  been  disastrous  lo  reviving  business.  A  few  months  later  came  the 
sudden  estpenditurcs  resulting  from  the  $50,000,000  appropriation  made 
by  Congress  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  Spanish  War,  and  soon  after  that  were 
poured  into  the  Treasury  the  proceeds  of  $3oo,-ooc3,CiOo  of  Spanish  War 
bonds.  Twice  during  the  administration  issues  of  Government  bonds 
matured,  and  payment  of  many  mUli<>ns  had  to  be  made  on  that  account. 
This  period  was  the  most  remarkable  since  the  Civil  War  for  violent 
fluctuations  in  ihe  Treasury's  balance,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  evidences 
of  genius  in  the  administration  of  the  Department  at  that  lime  that  the 
stock  of  money  actually  in  the  Treasury  vaults,  in  spite  of  (his  period 
of  irregular  income  and  expenditure,  was  always  kept  at  comparatively 
the  same  level,  and  Treasury  operations  were  not  permitted  seriously 
to  affect  the  currency  of  the  country. 

[t  is  such  problems  as  that  which  a  Setretary  of  the  Treasury  must 
always  find  recurring,  so  long  as  our  present  Sub-treasury  system  is  main- 
tained and  the  best  evidence  of  ability  on  the  part  of  a  Secretaiy  is  that 
these  sudden  influxes  of  funds  or  exceptional  expenditures  are  handled 
so  that  the  public  has  no  reason  to  recognize  the  intimate  rekition  which 
must  esbl  under  present  conditions  between  the  Treasury  and  the  bank- 
ing situation. 

With  a  currency  system  which  has  largely  been  the  growth  of  exigency 
rather  than  of  forethought,  there  is  always  a  desire  for  legislation  which 
will  bring  the  country's  currency  into  line  with  the  btst  economic  ideas. 
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alh  the  tountiy  and  Congress  have  Come  to  look  to  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department  as  a  natural  source  for  suggestions  reg;arding 
needed  currency  and  banking  legislation,  and  one  of  his  most  important 
duties  is  the  preparation  of  thai  portion  i)f  his  annual  report  to  CongrcsSj 
.which  contains  recommendalions  of  such  character.  That  has  been 
lie  particularly  during  those  recent  years  in  which  fundamental  currency 
itssion  has  been  so  prominent  in  political  affairs,  and  during  which 
ere  has  been  formulated  legislation  which  is  an  important  part  of  the 
■ound-work  of  our  linancial  system.  It  requires  a  wide  range  of  ability 
pass  easily  from  the  innumerable  practical  problems  of  esecutive  ad- 
'minislratinn  which  the  Treasury  presents,  to  the  writing  nf  Slate  papers 
given  to  theoretical  and  economic  discussion  of  some  of  the  subtleties  of 
finance  and  currency.  The  annual  reports  of  the  heads  of  the  Treasury 
Department  for  many  years,  however,  -show  that  we  have  Ijeen  fortunate 
ha\'ing  men  of  such  breadth  of  ability  thai  they  could  do  this  and  do 
well. 

Not  only  must  the  Secretary  successfully  grasp  theoretical  problems 
finance  and  be  capable  of  building  up  in  his  message  to  Congress  sound 
ommcndaticms  for  financial  legislation,  but  he  has  to  face  a  much 
ore  tryiT>g  ordeal  when  he  is  itiv-ited  to  appear  before  either  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  or  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
■  a  thing  which  is  usual  whenever  important  financial  legislation  is  under 
fisideration.     It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  with  ample  lime  and 
;ood  counsel,  to  evolve  satisfactory  recommendation  for  legislation,  but 
is  far  more  difficult  to  advocate  those  recommendations  in  an  inquiry 
iy  ingenious  and  hostile  members  of  a  Congressional  Committee.    Any- 
ne  who  has  studied  the  proceedings  of  Senate  or  House  Commillccs 
when  prominent  business  men  have  been  brought  before  them  to  express 
leir  views  upon  financial  legislation  must  have  been  struck  by  the  la- 
oentable  showing  which  some  of  the  most  prominent  financiers  may 
uafce  under  a  fire  of  questions  from  keen-witted  anrl  experienced  mem- 
crs  of  this  Committee.     Men  who  arc  rulers  in  practical  finance  are 
requenlly  unable  to  hold  their  own  in  anything  Uke  credilabk  shape 
D  a  discussion  of  fundamental  linancial  measures  which  it  may  be  pro- 
sed to  enact  into  law, 

English  Cabinet  Members  must  appear  in  Parliament  to  answer  inter- 

^llations,  but  notice  of  tlie  question  is  given  the  day  before  and  a  mem- 

ri  of  the  Cabinet  has  ample  time  to  confer  and  to  study  his  answer,  and 

;  may  even  decline  for  slate  reasons  to  make  any  answer,  if  he  sees  fit. 

ur  own  Finance  Minister  is  put  in  a  much  more  difficult  position,  how- 

wr,  when  he  appears  before  a  Congressional  Committee.     He  knows 

nJy  the  genenU  line  that  the  inquiry  will  take.     If  he  is  called  before 

te  Banking  and  Currency  Committee^  he  faces  seventeen  members,  of 

horn  a  targe  minority  are  politically  hostile  and  who  are  thorouglily 

ined  in  the  art  of  asking  dH&cult  questions.    His  aoswers  become  a 
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jart  of  the  puljlished  records,  and  he  15  placed  In  a  position  where,  jf  he 

to  make  a  satisfactory  showing,  he  must  reply  off-hand  tn  any  question 

'that  La  propounded  by  any  member  of  the  Cf>mmiHec.    To  go  through 

such  an  ordca!  with  satisfaction  needs  thorough  understanding  of  the 

subject  and  readiness  of  comprehension  and  retort. 

The  most  imjiortant  bureau  in  ihc  Treasury  Department  is  the  one 
charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  customs.  Not  only  must  this 
bureau,  in  order  that  there  shall  be  no  smuggling,  keep  a  watchiul  eye 
upon  151O00  miles  of  coast,  a  Northern  frontier  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  long,  and  a  Southern  boundary  stretching  the  full  breadth  of 
Meirico,  hut  it  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  most  intricate 
tariff  schedule,  requiring  not  only  fidelity  and  integrity  where  vast  sums 
arc  concerned,  but  great  expert  knowledge  in  regard  to  commodities  and 
the  keenest  intelligence  in  the  application  of  that  knowledge.  The  great 
work  of  this  bureau  is.  of  course,  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  levied 
on  regularly  imported  merchandise,  and  that  work  goes  on  mih  Utile 
criticism  and  without  much  friction.  Another  phase,  the  coUectioii  of 
duties  on  articles  brought  home  by  reluming  travelers,  Is  compara- 
tively insignificant  in  point  of  income,  but  to  a  large  number  of  citizens 
it  is  the  one  point  of  contact  which  they  have  vrith  the  DepartmenI, 
and  it  not  infrequently  leaves  them  ready  to  condemn  and  upbraid.  One 
of  the  difficulties  in  this  pari  of  the  administration  lies  in  the  palpable 
fact  ihal  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  acoriisof  inspectors,  when  Congress  limits 
Ihcir  salaries  to  four  dollars  a  day,  who  will  serve  long  hours  at  trying 
duties,  always  maintain  their  equanimity,  and  be  tourteous  m  the  face 
of  much  provocation  (o  be  otherwise,  and  always  retain  iheir  integrity 
and  repel  efforts  lo  corrupt  thera  made  by  people  occupying  positions 
of  high  standing  and  respect  in  the  c<jmmunily-  Under  President  Mc* 
Kinley's  administration  i(  was  determined  to  make  the  enforcement  of 
Ihc  law,  as  it  applied  to  returning  travellers,  much  more  rigid  than  had 
been  the  case,  and  the  stricter  enforcement  which  has  since  been  in 
vogue  has  led  to  more  criticism  of  the  Treasury,  probably,  than  has  any 
other  phase  of  its  affairs. 

Ill  the  minds  of  most  people  a  customs  law  seems  to  be  quite  unlike 
other  laws.  It  is  a  statute  which  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  credit  to  evade, 
and  methods  of  false  witness  and  bribery  may  be  brought  to  bear  wilh- 
oul  troubling  the  traveller's  conscience.  It  is  this  peculiarity  of  human 
naluri-  that  makes  ihe  task  estremely  difficult.  There  is  much  complaint 
about  the  Treasury  treating  returning  travelers  as  if  their  word  was  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  submitting  their  baggage  lo  search  afler  sworn  declar- 
alion  has  t>een  made.  Brief  experience,  from  ihe  inside,  with  this  part 
of  Ihe  ^"rcasu^y  administration  will  convince  one  how  necessary  such 
an  attitude  is.  As  an  illustration  of  thait  statement,  the  case  might  be 
cited  of  fifteen  prominent  citizens  of  New  York  City  who  went  abrojid 
(wo  or  three  years  ago,  and,  on  their  return,  all  submitted  sworn  state- 
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ats  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  their  trunks.  Twelve  dedared  they 
had  no  dutiable  articles,  a.nd  the  remaining  lliree  paid  an  aggregate  nf 
$538.  The  next  year  the  same  fifteen  citizens  made  their  annual  Euro- 
pean pilgrimage  and,  on  their  return,  were  met  by  the  stricter  adminis- 
tration of  the  same  law.  In  addition  to  their  sworn  declaration  their 
baggage  was  carefully  examined,  with  2  result  that  they  paid  over  834,000 
of  duty.  Is  it  small  wonder  that,  after  endless  experiences,  of  which  the 
foregoing  is  bm  an  average  illustration,  a  strictness  of  inspection  should 
be  put  in  force  which  is  galling  to  men  who  have  both  honor  and  good 
memories  and  make  out  correct  schedules  of  their  purchases  when  they 
give  their  sworn  declaration  to  a  customs  inspector? 

In  the  administration  of  the  customs  there  have  undoubtedly  been 
men  who  were  not  true  to  their  oath  of  ollice  and  have  accepted  bribes. 
A  considerable  number  of 'inspectors  have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
summarily  dealt  with  for  such  offense.  In  the  handling  of  the  vast  sums 
of  money  which  are  a  part  of  the  Treasury's  operations,  there  have,  in 
very  rare  cases,  been  instances  of  pelty  pilfering.  Taken  by  and  large, 
however,  the  Treasury  Department  is  a  splendid  great  commercial  ma- 
chine, administered  with  an  integrity  reaching  all  the  way  fnitn  the  head 
of  the  Department  through  the  whole  army  of  its  thousands  of  sub- 
ordinates, an  integrity  of  which  the  country  may  well  be  proud.  Every- 
where in  the  administration  the  interests  of  the  Government  are 
paramount  to  all  else. 


THE  TREASURY  AND  THE  MONEY  MARKET 

[The  vast  suiufi  of  money  paid  to  the  United  Slates  govemmerit  in  the  fortu 
vf  taxes,  fees,  and  postal  charges  rconslderably  over  St, 000,000,000  per  year), 
bring  the  adaiinistralion  of  the  treasury  into  close  connection  with  the  banking 
indufitries  and  the  money  markcl  of  the  United  Slates.  The  manner  iti  which 
the  treasury  has  from  time  to  lime  interfered  in  order  10  give  relief  to  the  money 
market  is  illustrated  by  the  following  brief  article  fram  iBic  Nem  \ofk  E,vming 
Post,  March  8,  1907.] 

WffEN  it  became  known  that  George  B.  Cortelyou  was  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  March  4,  many  persons  went  to  him  and 
asked  what  his  policy  or  ^solicies  woutd  be,  and  whether  he  intended  to 
"come  to  the  aid  of  the  market"  when  Wall  Street,  through  speculative 
excesses,  needed  money.  Mr.  Cortelyou  told  all  these  inquirers  that 
he  had  formulated  no  cut  and  dried  programme;  that  he  was  going  to 
lake  up  the  problems  of  his  new  office  as  they  confronted  him,  Nearly 
every  one  who  talked  with  the  incoming  secretary,  however,  came  away 
with  the  impressi&n  that  he  would  not  be  so  ready  to  heed  the  cries  for 
help  from  the  New  York  financial  district  as  Mr.  Shaw  had  been. 

In  his  last  annual  rejjort,  Secretary  Shaw  reviewed  his  financial  policy 
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1  respect  to  the  Treasury's  relations  with  the  money  mai^et.    He  set 

h  with  detail  and  explanations  his  reasons  for  extending  aid  in  1903, 

>3,   1904,   1905,  and  1906.     ttliat  follows  is  Secretary  Shaw's  own 

.-otint  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  him,  and  which  have  been  so 

dely  discussed  and  criticised.    It  is  set  forth  again  at  this  time  to 

iresh  the  memory  of  those  who  may  be  interested,  and  may  be  used 

s  a  basis  of  comparison  nith  whatever  Une  of  action  Secretary  Cor- 

elyou  may  determine  to  pursue. 


Conditions  in  1902 

During  the  summer  of  1902  surplus  bank  reserves  throughout  the 
country  ran  relatively  very  low.  "Preparatory  for  the  crisis  certain  to 
ensue,"  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  caused  to  be  printed  as  much  un- 
ordered national-bank  circulation  as  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing could  turn  out,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  demands  upon  it,  and  in 
September  of  that  year  offered  to  accept  satisfactory  security  other  than 
Government  bonds  for  deposits  of  public  money  then  held  by  the  banks, 
for  which  this  additional  circulation  had  been  printed,  on  condition  that 
the  released  bonds  should  be  immediately  made  the  basis  for  drculation. 

He  also  anticipated  the  payment  of  November  interest  due  on  out- 
standing obligations  of  the  Government,  and  offered  to  purchase  for  the 
sinking  fund  any  United  States  4  per  cent  bonds  of  the  loan  of  1925  that 
might  be  offered  at  137}  and  interest  to  date  of  purchase.  He  also 
increased  deposits  in  national  banks  in  a  considerable  sum.  In  these 
several  ways  be  restored  to  the  channels  of  trade  somewhat  over 
$57,000,000  and  stimulated  national  bank  circulation  to  the  extent  of 
$18,000,000.  He  also  issued  an  announcement  that  be  would  not  exer- 
cise the  discretion  given  him  by  statute  to  liquidate  banks  which  fail  to 
maintain  their  reserve  should  they  fail  to  maintain  the  same  against 
deposits  of  Government  money. 

These  0{>eralions  were  not  begun,  however,  "until  a  condition  existed 
which  in  the  opinion  of  many  leading  bankers  of  New  York  city  justified 
the  issuance  of  Clearing  House  certificates,  and  when  a  resort  thereto 
was  being  seriously  considered."  Two  of  these  methods  (the  accept- 
ance of  other  than  Government  bonds  as  security  for  deposits,  and  the 
announcement  that  the  discretion  with  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  clothed  by  statute  would  not  be  exercised  against  banks  failing  to 
maintain  reserve  against  Government  deposits)  received  their  full  meed 
of  criticbm  at  the  time,  "but  no  lawyer  ever  doubted  their  legality  and 
no  business  man  now  questions  their  necessity. 

"Financiers  generally  now  recognize,  and  some  of  the  best  known 
have  publicly  announced,  that  but  for  what  was  then  done  a  panic  would 
have  ensued  rivalling  in  severity  any  in  our  history,  and  which  would 
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possibly  have  continued  until  industrial  conditions  were  disiislroualy 
affecied." 

Aid  Given  in  igoj 

The  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deposit  in  national 
banks  only  internal  revenue  and  miscellaneous  receipts.  Having  fnvind 
it  impraLlicalile  to  relieve  a  monetary  slringency  with  current  inlcmal 
revenue  receipts,  amounting  only  to  about  $500,000  per  day,  Secrelary 
Shaw  early  in  igoj  ordered  their  stgregalion  and  (he  accumulation  of  a 
separate  and  distinct  fund  composed  entirely  of  internal  revenue  and 
miscellaneous  receipts,  so  as  to  be  prepared  in  case  of  an  emergency  to 
grant  prompt  relief  by  large  deposits.    This  practice  has  been  continued. 

During  the  fall  of  1903  there  was  restored  to  the  channels  of  trade  an 
aggregate  of  $27,000,000.  This  was  accomplished  by  purchasing  oul- 
slaitding  Government  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund  amounting  to 
$13,000,000  and  by  direct  deposits  in  national  banks  aggregating 
$14,000,000.  National  bonk  circulation  was  also  slimuIaEed  to  some 
extent. 

Canal  Payment  in  1904 

In  the  spring  of  1904,  by  direct  apprfipriation  of  Congress,  $10,000,000 
was  paid  to  the  Government  of  Panama,  and  $40,000,000  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  for  the  right  of  way  on  which  to  construct  the  cimal 
across  the  Isthmus.  Prepiiratory  In  making  these  payments  pro-rata 
transfers  were  made  of  Government  deposits  from  all  depository  banks 
outside  to  those  within  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  amount  thus  trans- 
ferred distributed  pro  rata  among  depositories  in  that  city. 

The  payment  of  $40,000,000  to  the  Panama  Canal  Company  on  May  g, 
1C)04,  was  accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
3]>ecial  disbursing  agents  for  the  Treasury  Department,  and  a  pay  war- 
rant for  840,000,000  was  then  issued  to  Clearing  Hoa,sc.  Morgan  &  Co. 
at  once  defjositcd  an  equal  amount  through  the  same  channel  in  the 
bsinhs,  from  which  the  money  was  drawn  with  which  lo  pay  the  warrant. 

.^s  the  transaction  worked  out,  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  actually 
changed  hands,  money  rates  were  not  affected  in  the  slightest  degree, 
and  not  a  dolluf  of  gold  was  shipped  from  this  country.  The  transfer  to 
France  was  skilfully  effected  by  Morgan  &  Co,  through  the  purchase 
from  time  to  time  of  foreign  eKchange.  Neither  was  there  any  expense 
to  the  Government,  the  disbursing  agents  volunteering  lo  represent  the 
Government  gratis,  and  Hook  lo  the  French  Canal  Company  for  their 
pay-  The  Republic  of  Panama  invested  most  of  the  purchase  price  of 
her  cession  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  shipments  of  money  to  that 
(nunlry  were  avoided.  No  purchases  for  the  sinking  fund  were  made 
during  the  year. 
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for  raalnlaining  cordial  relations  with  the   legislative   branch  of  the 
Government. 

Washington  ■ftishes  to  see  evidence  of  democracy  about  the  Depart- 
ments. Neither  Senator  nor  Congressman  is  satisfied  to  cool  his  heels 
in  a.n  ante-room  for  any  length  of  time,  nor  are  poLllical  leaders  who 
come  to  the  Capitol  on  a  mission  likely  to  be  pleased  if  tlie  Secretary's 
engagements  are  such  that  an  appointment  can  not  be  made  without 
notice  or  delay.  So  it  came  about  that  a  business  day  in  the  Secretary's 
office  was,  in  times  past,  almost  wholly  given  up,  during  the  peinods  in 
which  Congress  was  in  session,  to  the  reception  of  visitoi?,  and  most  of 
these  visitors  came  to  discuss  matters  of  small  consequence  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department.  The  Secretary'  of  this  great  Depart- 
ment must  give  heed  to  innumerable  trifles  such  as  would  tiCVCr  reach 
the  head  of  even  a  comparatively  small  business  organization.  Requests 
come  from  people  of  importance,  and  they  must  be  laken  up  with  the 
care  which  the  position  of  such  persons  demands  rather  than  with  any 
thought  of  thdr  importance  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  depart- 
mental aSairs. 

There  is  vast  improvement  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  thb  respect 
cora[)ared  with  former  conditions.  The  Secretary  now  has  power  !o 
make  but  fow  appointments  outside  the  classified  sen-ice,  and  by  recent 
executive  order  he  may  not  consider  outside  recommendations  in  regaxd 
to  promotions  in  the  classified  service. 

Early  in  the  administration  of  Secretary  Gage  it  was  recogniied  by 
the  Secretary  that,  if  he  was  to  give  consideration  to  the  unusua!  number 
of  important  public  questions  which  were  pressing,  he  must  \x  relieved 
of  much  of  the  detail  of  the  administralion  «f  the  civil  service;  so  he 
delegated  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  the  Chief 
Clerk  and  the  Ap]>ointment  Clerk,  consideration  of  all  questions  of  civil- 
scr\-ite  administration  effecting  the  employees  in  Washington.  This 
plan  continues  in  force.  Political  considenitions  have  always  been 
absolutely  excluded  from  the  deliberations  of  this  Committee.  I  can 
speak  for  that  positively,  and  I  mean  to  say  that  such  a  statement  is 
literally  true.  The  Committee  has  considered  many  thousands  of  pro- 
motions  and  changes  in  the  classified  service,  and  there  has  been  no 
more  discussion  of  politics  than  would  be  found  in  the  consideration  of 
promotions  in  a  great  banking  or  insurance  institution.  The  recom- 
mendations of  heads  of  bureaus,  the  length  and  character  of  service,  the 
regularity  of  attendance,  and  the  results  of  examinations  wliirh  are 
made  to  cover  both  academic  and  practical  qualifications,  arc  the  factors 
taken  into  consideration.  So  far  is  political  influence  eliminated,  indeed 
so  far  as  promotions  governed  strictly  by  merit  may  be  conadered  the 
goal  in  an  ideal  civil-service  administration,  I  beheve  the  conduct  of  the 
dvil  service  in  the  Treasury  Department  is  to-day  practically  all  th. 
could  be  asked. 
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This  means  of  relieving  financia.1  stringencies,  which  has  been  once 
since  repeated,  attracled  far  more  altenliim  thnmghout  Europe  than  in 
the  United  Slates,  though  it  has  been  widely  commented  upon  in  both 
places.  ■■Il  lias  at  least  demonstrated  that  the  United  Stales  is  in  a 
poaiiuti  to  more  effectually  influence  intemaliona!  financial  conditions 
lllaaijany  other  country,  and  justifies  grea(  caution  lest,  whilt  protecting 
our  own  interests,  we  cause  distress  elsewhere,  which  will  soon  be  re- 
flected here." 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT   OF  JUSTICE' 

By  Professor  John  A.  Fairlle 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  been  developed  from  the  English 
oSceuf  Attorney-General,  with  important  features  added  in  the  course 
"f  .American  experience.  As  early  as  the  reign  rif  EJward  I,  almost 
ccnwmjwraneous  with  the  appearance  oif  a  special  legal  profession  in 
Englaai,  we  find  Crown  Attorneys  {Aliarnati  R^S^)  employed  for 
guarding  the  royal  privileges  in  the  courts.  By  the  time  of  Edward  IV 
itic  official  title  of  .4 ttomey- General  appears  for  the  first  time.  A  little 
'Mer,  as  the  distitiction  between  barristers  and  solicitors  became  esiab- 
Jishcd.  the  Crown  lawyers  are  distinguished  as  the  King's  Attorney  and 
"ic  King's  Salitilor. 

^These  law  officers  acted  as  the  legal  advisers  pf  the  King  and  his 

""listers,  and  also  conducted  public  jirosecu lions  in  important  criminal 

f^ses.    But  there  was  not  dcv'eloped,  and  has  not  yel  developed  in  Eng'- 

J^ndany   system    of   local   public   prosecutors.     Nor  has   the  English 

■■'Uomey-General  become  one  of  the  leading  political  officials  with  a. 

*ai  in  the  cabinet,  since  political  and  administrative  functions,  which 

flave  become  attached  to  the  office  in  this  country,  are  there  performed 

y  ihe  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  officials. 

^lost  of  the  colonies  had  Attorneys-General;  and  these  officers  were 
^Utinued  under  the  Stale  governments.     In  the  national  government 
''e  office  of  Atlomcy-General  was  provided  for  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
*  VSg.    For  a  good  many  years  the  work  of  the  office  did  not  require  the 
^*^tire  time  of  the  Attorney-General  and  he  was  permitted,  if  not  ei- 
Ti^cted,  to  continue  in  private  practice.     The  salary  was  only  $1,500  a 
Vtar,  less  than  that  of  the  other  cabinet  secretaries;   and  not  until  1814 
^"as  he  required  to  reside  in  Washington.     From  the  first  the  Attorney- 
General  was  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet;  but  hiii  office  was  not 
formally  recognised  as  an  esccutivc  department  until  in  1870  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  established. 
The  functions  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Department  of  Justice 

'  iSkhigaic  La-jf  Rniirw.  iyo6. 
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for  maintaining  cordial  relations  with  the  legislative   branch  of  the 
Govern  uient. 

Washington  wishes  to  see  evidence  of  democracy  about  the  Depart- 
ments. Neither  Senalor  nor  Congreasmin  is  satisfied  to  cool  his  hvels 
in  an  ante-room  for  any  length  of  lime,  nor  are  political  leaders  who 
come  to  the  Capitol  on  a  mission  likely  to  be  pleased  if  Ihe  Secretary's 
engagements  are  such  that  an  apEwintment  can  not  be  made  without 
notice  or  delay.  So  it  came  about  that  a  business  day  in  the  Secretary''s 
office  was,  in  times  past,  almost  wholly  given  up,  during  tJiC  periods  in 
which  Congress  was  in  session,  to  the  reception  of  visitors,  and  most  of 
Iliese  visitors  came  lo  discuss  matters  of  small  consequence  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department.  The  Secretary  of  this  great  Depart- 
ment must  give  heed  to  innumerable  irilles  such  as  would  never  reach 
the  head  of  even  a  comparatively  small  business  organization.  Requests 
come  from  people  of  importance,  and  they  must  be  taken  up  with  the 
care  which  the  position  of  such  persons  demands  rather  than  with  any 
thought  of  their  importance  jn  relation  to  the  administration  of  d^art- 
menta]  aEairs. 

There  is  vast  improvement  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  this  respect 
eompa,red  with  former  conditions.  The  Secretary  aow  has  power  to 
make  hut  few  ap{>oinlments  outside  ihe  classified  service,  and  by  recent 
executive  order  he  may  not  consider  outside  recommendations  in  regard 
to  promotions  in  the  ciassitied  service. 

Early  in  the  administration  of  Secretary  Gage  it  was  recognized  by 
the  Secretary  that,  if  he  was  to  give  consideradon  to  the  unusual  numlier 
of  important  public  questions  which  were  pressing,  he  must  l>e  relieved 
of  much  of  the  detail  of  the  administrarion  of  the  civil  service ;    so  he 
delegated  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  an  .\ssistanl  Secretary,  the  Chief 
Clerk  and  the  Appointment  Clerk,  consideration  of  all  questions  of  dvil- 
service  administration  eSecting  the  emjiloyees  in   Washington.      This 
plan  continues  in  force.     Political  considerations  have  always   been 
absolutely  excluded  from  the  deliberations  of  this  Committee.     1  can 
speak  for  that  positively,  and  I  mean  to  say  that  such  a  statement  is 
literally  true,    The  Committee  has  considered  many  thousands  of  pro- 
motions and  changes  in  (he  classified  service,  and  there   has  been  no 
more  discussion  of  politics  than  would  be  found  in  the  consideration  of 
promotions  in  a  great  banking  or  insurance  institution.     The  recom- 
mendations of  heads  of  bureaus,  the  length  and  character  of  service.  lhe= 
regularity  of  attendance,  and   the  results  of  examinations  whioh  ares 
made  to  cover  both  academic  and  practical  qualifications,  are  the  factoid 
taken  into  consideration.    So  far  is  political  influence  eliminated.  indeeJ 
so  far  as  promotions  governed  strictly  by  merit  may  be  conddercd  the 
goal  in  an  ideal  ciinl-service  administration,  I  believe  the  conduct  of  the 
civil  service  in  Ihe  Treasury  Department  is  to-day  practically  all   ihaf 
M  be  asked. 
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A  notable  difference  between  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

I  Treasury  and  that  of  the  head  of  a  great  business  organization  is  the 
time  which  the  Secretary  must  devote  lo  the  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions with  newspaper  representatives.  No  small  part  of  his  success  wiU 
depend  upon  bis  adaptabJlily  to  that  new  condition,  for  the  view  which 
most  of  the  people  oi  ihc  country  will  form  of  his  administration  will 
naturally  he  much  colored  by  the  attitude  of  the  newspaper  correspond- 

tents  through  whom  ihe  public  is  informed  regarding  official  matters. 
Newspaper  cyndilions  in  Washington  arc  unlike  these  in  other  cities. 
There  are  innumerable  representatives  oi  papers,  covering  the  whcile 
range  oi  the  country,  each  one  of  whom  serves,  a  constituency  of  great 
importance.  As  a  body,  the  ncvrSpapCf  corrf&pondenta  of  Washington 
are  Lncomparabt^  'superior  to  the  average  newspaper  representatives  in 
other  cities.  Many  0/  them  have  been  intelligent  observers  of  public 
adairs  for  a  generation,  and  have  been  the  confidants  and  advisers  of 
many  Cabinet  officers.  There  Is  hardly  an  important  newspaper  man 
in  Washington  who  is  not  at  times  the  trusted  custodian  of  state  secrets, 
and  the  relation  of  these  men  to  public  affairs  is  entirely  different  from 
the  relation  of  the  average  reporter  in  other  cities  to  the  business  fjueslioiis 
of  local  interest.  It  is  important  thai  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
recognize  this,  for  the  Treasury  Dcjiartnnenl  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  news  at  the  Capital,  and  that  he  sliould  learn  to  meet  fah'ly  and  frankly 
the  newspaper  correspondents.  This  requires  much  time,  much  tact, 
and  a  discrimination  in  determining  those  who  can  be  fully  trusted  and 
kept  confidentially  informed  of  the  progress  of  affairs,  and  those  who 
must  be  talked  to  with  guarded  politeness. 

The  sacrifice  of  time  is  by  no  means  without  its  recompense.     Many  3 
Cabinet  officer  has  received  quite  as  gfhod  counsel  from  consen'ative  and 
experienced  newspaper  correspondent'?  as  he  could  gel  from  members 
of  Senate  or  Blouse.     This  confidentia)  relation  with  newspaper  repre- 
sentatives is  unique,  and  unless  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been 
trained  in  the  official  atmosphere  of  Washington,  it  is  likely  to  take  him 
^m  some  time  to  recognize  it  and  adjust  himself  to  the  condition. 
B     In  a  tnost  irapnrtanl  particular  the  Treasury  Department  differs  from 
the    Finance   Ministries  of  other  countries.     Elsewhere  the   Finance 
Minister  occupies  an  authoritative  relation  to  legislation  affecting  income 
and  expenditure.     With  us,  the  Governmenit  has  always  gone  on  with 
the  most  happy-go-lucky  lack  of  coordination  between  legislation  affect- 
ingincome  and  legislation  affecting  expenditure.    The  Finance  Ministers 
|i     of  other  countries  draw  up  a  budget,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Parlia- 
^■mentary  le^slation  in  financial  mafteni.    They  make  careful  estimate  of 
p^  probable   Government  income  and  of  the  demands  for  the  executive 
admii istration,  and  Parliament,  as  an  almost  pro  forma  matter,  passes 
legislaion  affecting  taxation  which  will  conform  to  the  proposals  in 
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budget  and  limits  appropriations  within  lines  which  the  budget  may 
prescribe. 

With  us,  however,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  little  more  than  an 
agent  who,  without  comment,  transmits  to  Congress  from  the  heads  (rf 
the  various  Departments  their  estimates  regarding  appropriations.  Con- 
gress, in  turn,  does  not  pay  close  heed  to  these  estimates,  frequently 
declining  to  make  appropriations  asked  for  and  not  infrequently  making 
appropriations  which  the  executive  head  of  the  Department  has  declared 
are  not  needed. 

With  us  there  is  little  Qexibility  on  the  income  side  of  the  great  public 
ledger.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  make  general  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  necessities  for  greater  income  or  the  opportunity  for 
decreasing  taxation,  but  Congress  does  not  look  to  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department  with  much  solicitude  for  advice  regarding  tax 
legislation  or  suggestions  concerning  conservative  limits  of  appropria- 
tions. The  sources  of  our  Government  income  are  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  economic  theory  of  protection  that  we  are  likely  to  fonnu- 
late  our  tax  laws  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  amount  of  income  tkej 
will  produce,  and  to  make  appropriations  on  as  liberal  a  scale  as  tte 
income  will  permit,  and  the  Finance  Minister  has  little  if  any  respon- 
sibility either  for  a  cash  balance  or  a  Treasury  deficit. 

Congress  is  not  disposed,  either,  to  give  very  much  heed  to  Depart- 
mental recomftiendations  regarding  expenditures. 

For  many  years,  for  example,  every  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
each  of  his  annual  messages  to  Congress,  recommended  that  no  appro- 
priation be  made  for  maintaining  certain  customs  districts  which  have 
become  commercially  obsolete  and  which  are  maintained  apparently  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  give  the  Senator  or  Congressman  most  con- 
cerned an  opportunity  to  recommend  a  Presidential  appointment.  There 
are  12  customs  districts,  which  are  officered  at  an  expense  of  $15,578.14, 
where  the  total  income  from  customs  in  a  single  year  was  only  $275.36, 
and  the  cost  of  collection,  therefore,  reaches  $56.59,  for  each  dollar  col- 
lected. In  spite  of  repeated  recommendations  that  we  accept  the  changed 
conditions  which  have  made  these  old-time  customs  districts  quite  de- 
serted by  commerce,  Congress  insists  year  after  year  that  they  shall  be 
maintained,  that  officers  shall  be  appointed,  and  the  expenses  of  salaries 
and  office  administration  appropriated. 

A  saving  of  $200,000,  a  year  could  easily  be  made  without  any  sacrifice 
of  efficiency  in  the  customs  service,  but  Congress  hesitates  to  give  up  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  appointees  who  are  to  receive  in  salaries  this 
$200,000  of  useless  expenditure. 

Sometimes  this  apparent  spirit  of  perverseness  goes  farther  and  actively 
puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  administration.  An  illustration  of  that  is 
found  in  recent  efforts  to  introduce  improved  methods  into  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing.    The  Govemmeot  printing  of  curreticy  is 
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done  upon  the  same  form  of  old-fashioned  hand-press  that  was  used 
when  the  first  greenback  and  the  first  national  bank-note  were  turned 
out.  The  priJcess  is  slnw  and  expensive.  The  growth  of  the  country 
created  a  demand  upon  the  Bureau  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
keep  pace  wilh,  and  so  it  was  decided  to  put  in  power  presses  to  print 
the  backs  of  notes.  An  eiqjendilure  of  $25,000  was  made,  with  resiills 
£0  economical  thai  a  saving  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  machines  was  effected 
in  a  few  months.  Tests  were  made  by  mixing  hand-printed  and  machine- 
printed  bills  and  submitling  them,  unmarked,  to  numbers  of  expert 
money  counters;  and  invariably  the  mauhine-printed  bills  would  i)e 
selected  as  the  best  examples  of  plate  printing. 

Labor  organizations  were  opposed  to  this  introduction  of  power  presses, 
however,  and  wlien  Congress  convened  brought  active  pressure  to  bear 
M  the  Capital,  with  the  result  that  riders  were  tacked  upon  the  appro- 
iriation  bills  prohibiting  the  expenditure  of  any  appropriation  for  the 

ainlenance  of  power  presses ;  and  this  was  done  without  any  communi- 

tion  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  part  of  either  Senate  or 
House  cotntnitteCj  without  any  opportunity  for  presenting  the  Treasury's 
Mdc  of  the  matter,  and  without  any  effort  to  secure  information  as  a 
basis  for  inlejllgent  legislation  except  such  as  was  presented  by  labor 
leaders  who  were  not  even  in  the  employ  of  the  Gnvemment. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Appropriarion  Committees 
of  Congress  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibihty  for  adjusting  the 
relation  between  Income  and  expenditure,  A  great  tariff  bill  may  be 
framed  with  little  more  than  nominal  reference  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  legislation  formulated  which  may  enormousSy  afFett  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  Treasury  accounts  without  the  voice  of  the  Secretary 
bung  heard  or  his  ad\"ic;e  asked  for.  Income  Is  provided  and  expendi- 
tures are  appropriated,  without  Congress  being  advised  by  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  as  to  the  balance  tetween  the  two  sides  of  the  budget. 

A  phase  of  Treasury  affairs  emphasized  in  the  pubhc  mind  is  the 
relation  of  the  Treasury  to  the  money  market.  At  certain  seasons  much 
is  to  be  heard  about  the  cries  of  Wall  Street  for  Trcasun,'  help,  and  of 
the  relief  measures  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  bring  lo 
bear  upon  an  unsatisfactory  banking  position.  An  ideal  fiscal  situation 
for  the  Government,  President  Harrison  once  said,  would  be  one  in 
which  the  income  each  day  just  equalled  the  expenditures.  In  such  a 
situation  there  would  be  no  problem  regarding  the  relation  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  money  market.  So  long  as  we  must  work  with  our  present  Sub- 
treasury  system,  however,  founded  as  it  was  in  ignorance  and  suspicion 
of  proper  banking  functions,  we  must  periodically  face  a  situation  in 
which  the  operations  of  the  Treasury'  are  of  great  import  in  the  general 
financial  situarion.  Laws  which  have  been  allowed  to  stand  unchanged 
rince  Jackson's  hatred  of  the  banks  was  cr>-statlized  into  statute,  prevent 

e  deposits  of  the  receipts  from  customs  anywhere  but  in  the  actual 
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vaults  nf  ihe  Treasury  or  Sub-treasury.  The  country  ism  such  a  position 
as  a  great  business  firm  would  be  whose  receipts  at  times  cnornwusly 
exceeded  its  expenditures,  if  it  should  decide  to  lock  up  its  daily  income 
in  safety  deposit  vaults,  turning  all  credits  into  cash  and  locking  up  the 
actual  currency  just  at  a  titne  when  there  might  be  a  most  active  den:iand 
in  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade  for  the  turrency  which  would  thus  be 
abstracted. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  have  such  an  ideal  situation  as  President 
Harrison  suggested;  so  long  as  the  laws  relating  to  ihe  Sub-treasury 
system  stand  unchanged  it  is  useless  lo  talk  about  taking  the  Gwern- 
menl  t»ut  of  the  banking  business,  The  operations  of  the  Treasury 
inevitably  draw  it  into  the  situation,  and  it  becomes  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  Secretary  tu  keep,  OS  nearly  aS  may  be,  an  unchanging  total 
*>f  currency  in  the  Treasury  vaults  and  neither  withdraw  from  the  circu- 
lating medium  in  active  use  great  quantities  of  curreney  when  incam.e 
is  excessive  nor  suddenSy  add  to  ihe  currency  in  circulation  when  the 
(lovemment  has  great  payments  to  make  in  excess  of  its  daily  income. 
The  prcvblems  of  that  character  were  unusually  frequent  and  difficult 
during  Secretary  Game's  admimstralion.  The  successful  settlement  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  indebtedness  brought  a  payment  of  $58,000,000  lo 
the  Treasury  in  December,  1S97,  just  at  a  period  of  most  active  com- 
mercial demand  and  when  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  currency  would 
have  been  disastrous  to  reviving  business.  A  few  months  later  came  the 
sudden  expenditures  resulting  from  the  S(;o,ooo,ooo  appropriation  made 
by  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  Ihe  Spanish  War,  and  soon  after  that  were 
poured  into  ihc  Treasury  the  proceeds  of  $:>oo,ooo,ooo  of  Spanish  War 
bonds.  Twice  during  the  adminislralio'n  issues  of  Government  bonds 
matured,  and  payment  of  many  millions  had  lo  be  made  on  that  account. 
This  period  was  the  most  remarkable  since  the  Civil  War  for  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  Treasur>''s  kabncc.  and  it  is  one  of  the  luest  evidences 
of  genius  in  the  administration  of  the  Department  at  ifiat  lime  that  the 
stock  of  money  actually  in  the  Treasury  vaulu,  in  spite  of  this  period 
of  irregular  income  and  expenditure,  was  always  kept  at  comparatively 
the  same  level,  and  Treasury  operations  were  not  permitted  seriously 
to  affect  the  currency  of  the  country. 

It  is  such  problems  as  that  which  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must 
always  find  recurring,  so  long  as  our  present  Sub-treasury  system  is  main- 
tained and  the  hfest  evidence  of  ability  on  the  pari  of  a  Secretary  is  that 
these  sudden  inlluxes  of  funds  or  exceptional  expenditures  are  handled 
so  that  the  public  has  no  reason  lo  recognize  the  intimale  relation  which 
must  exist  under  present  conditions  between  the  Treasury  and  the  baok' 
Ing  situation. 

With  a  currency  system  which  has  largely  been  the  growth  of  engency 
rather  than  o£  forethought,  there  is  always  a  desire  for  legislation  which 
will  bring  the  country's  currency  Into  line  with  the  best  economic  ideas. 
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'Both  the  country  and  Congress  have  come  to  look  to  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department  as.  a  natural  source  for  suggestions  regarrling 
needed  currency  and  banking  legislation,  and  one  of  his  most  important 
duties  is  the  preparation  of  that  portion  of  his  annual  report  to  Congress, 
which  contains  retominendations  of  such  character.  That  has  been 
true  particularly  during  those  recent  years  in  which  fundamental  currency 
discussion  has  been  so  prominent  in  (joLltical  affairs,  and  during  which 
there  has  been  formulated  legislation  which  is  an  important  part  of  the 
ground-work  of  our  financial  system.  It  requires  a  wide  range  of  ability 
10  pass  easily  from  the  innumerable  practical  problems  of  ewculive  ad- 
ministration which  the  Treasury  presents,  lo  the  writing  of  Slate  papers 
given  to  theoretical  and  economic  discussion  of  some  of  the  subtleties  of 
finance  and  currency.  The  annual  repons  of  the  heads  of  the  Treasury 
Depantn-ent  far  many  years,  however,  sliaw  that  we  have  been  fortunate 
in  having  men  of  such  breadth  of  ability  that  they  could  do  this  and  do 
it  well. 

Not  only  must  tht  Secretary  successfully  grasp  theoretical  problems 
in  finance  and  be  capable  of  building  up  in  his  message  lo  Congress  sound 
recommendations  for  financial  legislation,  but  he  has  to  face  a  much 
more  trying  utdeal  when  he  is  invited  to  appear  before  either  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  or  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
—  a  thing  which  is  usual  whenever  important  financial  legislation  is  under 
consideration.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  with  ample  time  and 
counsel,  to  evolve  satisfactory  recommendation  for  legislation,  but 
it  is  far  more  difficult  to  advocate  those  recommendations  in  an  inquiry 
by  ingenious  and  hostile  members  of  a  Congressional  Committee.  Any- 
one who  has  studied  the  proceedings  of  Senate  or  House  Committees 
when  prominent  business  men  have  been  brought  before  ihem  to  express 
their  views  upon  financial  legisiarion  must  have  been  struck  by  the  la- 
mentable showing  which  some  of  the  most  prominent  financiers  may 
U4ke  under  a  fire  of  questions  from  keen-witled  and  e.vperienced  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee.  Men  who  are  nders  in  practical  finance  arc 
fre(|uently  unable  10  hold  their  own  in  anything  like  creditable  shape 
in  a  discussion  of  fundamental  financial  measures  which  it  may  be  pro- 
posed to  enact  into  law. 

English  Cabinet  Members  must  appear  in  Parliament  to  answer  inter- 
ations,  but  notice  of  the  question  is  given  the  day  before  and  a  mem- 

T  of  the  Cabinet  has  ample  time  to  confer  and  to  study  his  answer,  and 
he  may  even  decline  for  state  reasons  to  make  any  answer,  if  he  sees  fit. 
Uur  own  Finance  Minister  is  put  in  a  much  more  difficult  position,  how- 
ever, when  he  appears  before  a  Congressional  Committee.  He  knows 
only  the  general  line  that  the  inquiry  \vill  take,  If  he  is  called  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  he  faces  seventeen  members,  of 
whom  a  large  minority  are  politically  hostile  and  who  are  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  art  of  asking  difficult  questions.     His  answers  become  a 
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part  of  the  publishtd  records,  and  he  is  placed  in  a  position  where,  if  tie 
is  lo  make  a  satisfactory  showing,  he  must  reply  off-hand  to  any  question 
that  is  propounded  by  any  member  of  the  Committee.  To  go  through 
such  an  ordeal  with  satisfaction  needs  thorough  understanding  of  the 
subject  and  readiness  oi  comprehension  and  retort. 

The  most  important  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department  is  the  one 
charged  with  the  duty  of  cnlJecting  the  customs.  Not  onJy  must  this 
bureau,  in  order  thai  (here  shall  be  no  smuggling,  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  15,000  miles  of  coast,  a  Northern  frontier  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  long,  and  a  Southern  boundary  stretching  the  full  breadth  of 
Mexico,  but  it  is  charged  with  the  ad mini&tration  of  the  most  Intricate 
tariff  schedule,  requiring  not  only  ftdclity  and  integrity  where  vast  sums 
are  concerned,  but  great  expert  knowledge  in  regard  (o  commodities  and 
the  keenest  intelligence  in  the  application  of  that  knowledge.  The  great 
work  of  this  bureau  is,  of  course,  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  levied 
on  regularly  imported  merchandise,  and  that  work  goes  on  with  litde 
criticism  and  without  much  friction.  Another  phase,  the  collection  of 
duties  on  an;icles  brought  home  by  returning  travelers,  is  compara- 
tively insignificant  in  point  of  income,  but  to  a  large  number  of  citizens 
it  is  the  one  point  of  contact  which  they  have  with  the  Department, 
and  it  not  infrequently  leaves  them  ready  to  condemn  and  upbraid.  One 
of  the  difficulties  in  this  part  of  the  administralion  lies  in  the  palpable 
fact  that  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  corps  of  inspectors,  when  Congress  limits 
their  salaries  to  four  dollars  a  day,  who  will  serve  long  hours  at  trying 
duties,  always  maintain  their  equanimity,  and  be  courteous  in  the  face 
of  much  provocation  to  be  otherwise,  and  always  retain  their  integrity 
and  repel  efforts  to  corrupt  them  made  by  people  occupj-ing  positions 
of  high  standing  and  respect  in  the  community.  Under  President  Mc- 
KJnlcy's  administration  It  was  determined  to  make  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  as  it  applied  lo  returning  travellers,  much  more  rigid  than  had 
been  the  case,  and  the  stricter  enforcement  which  has  since  l>een  in 
vogue  has  led  to  more  criticism  of  the  Treasury,  probably,  than  bas  any 
other  phase  of  its  affairs. 

In  the  minds  of  most  people  a  customs  law  seems  to  be  quite  unlike 
other  laws.  It  is  a  statute  which  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  credit  to  evade, 
aad  methods  of  false  witness  and  bribery  may  be  brought  to  bear  with- 
out troubling  the  traveller's  conscience.  It  is  this  peculiarity  of  human 
nature  that  makes  the  task  extremely  difficult.  There  is  much  complaint 
about  the  Treasury  treating  reluming  travelers  as  if  iKeir  word  was  not 
lo  Ijc  trusted,  and  submitting  their  baggage  t^  search  after  sworn  declar- 
ation has  l>een  made.  Brief  experience,  from  the  inside,  with  this  part 
of  the  Treasury  administralion  will  convince  one  how  necessary  such 
an  attitude  is.  As  an  illustration  of  that  slatement.  the  case  might  be 
cited  of  fifteen  prominent  citiiens  of  New  York  City  who  went  abroad 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and,  on  their  return,  aU  submitted  sworn  state- 
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ments  in  r^ard  to  the  contents  of  their  trunks.  Twelve  declared  they 
had  tit  dutiable  articles,  ai^d  the  remajning  tlirce  paid  un  aggregate  oi 
553^'  The  next  year  ih-e  same  fifteen  citizens  made  their  annual  Eun> 
pean  pilgrimage  and,  on  [heir  return,  were  met  by  the  stricter  adminis- 
trabQA  of  the  same  law.  In  addition  to  their  swom  declaralion  Iheir 
baggage  was  carefully  exannined,  with  a  result  that  ihey  paid  over  834,000 
of  duty.  Is  it  small  wonder  that,  after  endless  experiences,  of  which  (he 
foregoing  is  but  an  average  illustration,  a  strictness  of  inspection  should 
be  put  in  force  which  Is  galling  to  men  who  have  both  honw  and  good 
memories  and  make  out  torrect  schedules  of  iheir  purchases  whett  they 
give  ibeir  sworn  declaration  to  a  customs  inspector? 

In  the  administration  of  the  customs  there  have  undoubtedly  been 
men  who  were  not  trut  to  their  oath  of  office  and  have  accepted  bribes. 
A  considerable  number  of^inspectors  have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
-summarily  deah  with  far  such  offense.  In  the  handling  of  the  vast  sums 
of  money  which  are  a  part  of  the  Treasury's  operations,  there  have,  in 
very  rare  cases,  been  instances  of  petty  piliering.  Taken  by  and  large, 
however,  Ihe  Treasury  Department  is  a  spiendid  ^eat  commercial  ma- 
chine, administered  with  an  integrity  reaching  all  the  way  from  the  head 
of  the  Department  through  the  whole  army  of  its  thousands  of  sul- 
ordinates,  an  iulegrity  of  which  the  eounlry  may  well  be  proud.  Every- 
where in  the  administration  (he  interests  of  the  Government  are 
paramount  to  aii  else. 


THE  TREASURY  AND  THE   MONEY  MARKET 

[The  vast  sums  of  mcnyey  paid  to  the  United  Slates  government  tn  the  form 
of  taxes,  fees,  and  postal  charges  (considerably  over  $1, 000,000, tx»o  per  year), 
bring  {he  adminisiration  of  the  treasury  Jnl.o  close  connecLioii  with  the  banking 
industries  and  the  money  market  of  the  United  States.  The  manner  In  which 
[he  trcaaufy  has  from  lime  to  lime  interfered  in  order  10  give  relief  to  the  money 
markti  Is  i]!ustraied  by  the  following  brief  article  from  the  New  York  Bveniiig 
Post,  March  S,  igo;.] 

I  When  it  became  known  that  George  B.  Corfelyou  was  to  become 
Secretarj'of  the  Treasury  on  March  4,  many  persons  went  to  him  and 
asked  what  his  policy  or  policies  would  be,  and  whether  he  intended  lo 
"come  lo  the  aid  of  the  market'"  when  Wall  Street,  thToug;h  .spccuhitive 
excesses,  needed  money.  Mr.  Cortelyou  told  all  these  inquirers  that 
he  had  formulated  no  cut  and  dried  programme;  that  he  was  going  to 
take  up  the  problems  of  his  new  office  as  they  confronted  him,  Nearly 
every  one  who  talked  with  the  incoming  secretary,  however,  came  away 
with  the  impression  that  he  would  not  be  so  ready  to  heed  the  cries  for 

;  help  from  the  New  York  financial  district  as  Mr.  Shaw  had  been. 

la  tus  last  annual  report,  Secretary  Shaw  reviewed  his  financial  policy 
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with  respect  to  the  Treasury's  relations  with  the  mooe;  mazkeL  He  set 
forth  with  detail  and  explanations  his  reasons  for  extending  aid  in  1903, 
1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906.  ^\'hat  follows  is  Secretary  Shaw's  own 
account  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  him,  and  which  have  been  so 
widely  discussed  and  criticised.  It  is  set  forth  again  at  this  time  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  may  be  interested,  and  may  be  used 
as  a  basb  of  comparison  with  whatever  line  of  action  Secretary  Cor- 
telyou  may  determine  to  pursue. 


Conditions  m  1903 

During  the  summer  of  1902  surplus  bank  reserves  throughout  the 
country  ran  relatively  very  low.  "Preparatory  for  the  crias  certain  to 
ensue,"  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  caused  to  be  printed  as  much  un- 
ordered national-bank  circulation  as  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing could  turn  out,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  demands  upon  it,  and  in 
September  of  that  year  offered  to  accept  satisfactory  secunty  other  than 
Government  bonds  for  deposits  of  public  money  then  held  by  the  banks, 
for  which  this  additional  circulation  had  been  printed,  on  condition  that 
the  released  bonds  should  be  immediately  made  the  bam  for  circulation. 

He  also  anticipated  the  payment  of  November  interest  due  on  out- 
standing obligations  of  the  Government,  and  offered  to  purchase  for  the 
sinking  fund  any  United  States  4  per  cent  bonds  of  the  loan  of  1935  that 
might  be  offered  at  137^  and  interest  to  date  of  purchase.  He  also 
increased  deposits  in  national  banks  in  a  considerable  sum.  In  these 
several  ways  be  restored  to  the  channels  of  trade  somewhat  over 
$57,000,000  and  stimulated  national  bank  circulation  to  the  extent  of 
Si8,ooo,ooo.  He  also  issued  an  announcement  that  he  would  not  exer- 
cise the  discretion  given  him  by  statute  to  liquidate  banks  which  faU  to 
maintain  their  reserve  should  they  fail  to  maintain  the  same  agunst 
deposits  of  Government  money. 

These  operations  were  not  begun,  however,  "  until  a  condition  existed 
which  in  the  opinion  of  many  leading  bankers  of  New  York  city  justified 
the  issuance  of  Clearing  House  certificates,  and  when  a  resort  thereto 
was  being  seriously  considered."  Two  of  these  methods  (the  accept- 
ance of  other  than  Government  bonds  as  security  for  deposits,  and  the 
announcement  that  the  discretion  with  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  clothed  by  statute  would  not  be  exercised  against  banks  failing  to 
maintain  reserve  against  Government  deposits)  received  their  full  meed 
of  criticism  at  the  time,  "but  no  lawyer  ever  doubted  their  I^;altty  and 
no  business  man  now  questions  their  necessity. 

"Financiers  generally  now  recognize,  and  some  of  the  best  know 
have  publicly  announced,  that  but  for  what  was  then  done  a  panic  woul 
have  ensued  rivalling  in  severity  any  in  our  history,  and  which  wou 
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possibly  have  continued  until  industrial  conditions  were  disastrously 
affected." 

Aid  Given  in  1903 

The  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deposit  in  natinna! 
banks  only  internal  revenue  and  misteliancous  receipts.  Having  found 
it  impracticabie  to  relieve  a  monetary  stringency  with  current  interna! 
revenue  receipts,  amounting  only  tn  about  $500,000  per  day,  Secretary 
Shaw  early  in  1Q03  ordered  their  segregation  and  the  accumulation  of  a 
separate  and  distinct  fund  composed  entirely  of  internal  revenue  and 
miscellaneous  receipts,  so  as  to  be  prepared  in  case  of  an  emergency  to 
grant  prompt  relief  by  large  deposits.    This  practice  has  been  continued- 

During  llie  tall  of  1903  there  was  restored  to  the  channels  of  trade  an 
aggregate  of  is^j ,000,000,  This  w&s  accomplishtd  by  purchasing  out- 
standing Government  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund  amounling  to 
$13,000,000  atid  by  direct  deposits  in  national  banks  aggregating 
$T4,<»:i,ooo.  National  bank  cir^uktion  was  also  stimulated  to  some 
extent. 


Canal  Payment  in  1904 


Hextec 

^■Qp  the  spring  of  1904,  by  direct  appnipriation  of  Congress,  $ro,ooo,ocxD 
^Mp  paid  10  the  G^wemment  ai  Panama,  snd  $40,000,000  to  the  Pitiama 
Canal  Company  for  the  right  of  way  on  which  to  construct  the  canal 
across  ihe  IsthmLs.  Treparatory  to  making  these  payments  pro-rata 
transfers  were  made  of  Government  deiiosits  from  all  depository  tanks 
outside  to  those  within  the  dty  of  New  York,  and  the  amount  thus  trans- 
ferred distributed  pro  rata  among  depositories  in  that  ctty. 

The  payment  of  $40,000,000  to  the  Panama  Canal  Company  on  May  9, 
1904,  was  accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
special  disbursing  agents  for  the  Treasur)'  Department,  and  a  pay  war- 
rant for  840.000,000  was  then  issued  to  Clearing  House.  Morgan  &  Co. 
at  once  deposited  an  equal  amount  through  the  same  channel  in  the 
banks,  from  which  the  money  was  drawn  with  whirh  to  pay  the  warrant. 
As  the  transaction  worked  out,  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  actually 
changed  hands,  money  rates  were  not  affected  in  the  slightest  degree, 
and  not  a  dollar  of  gold  was  shipped  from  this  C0unt>7.  The  transfer  to 
France  was  skilfully  effected  by  Moi^an  &  Co.  through  the  purchase 
from  time  to  time  of  foreign  exchange.  Neither  was  there  any  expense 
to  the  Government,  the  disbursing  agents  volunteering  to  represent  the 
Oovcmmenl  gratis,  and  look  to  the  French  Canal  Company  for  their 
pay.  The  Republic  of  Panama  invested  most  of  (he  purchase  price  of 
her  cession  in  the  United  Stales,  and  thus  shipments  of  money  to  that 
Country  were  avoided.  No  purchases  for  the  sinking  fund  were  made 
Ruling  tbc  year. 
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Operations  in  1905 

"For  reasons  which  cannot  be  fully  explained,"  revenues  fell  off  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1904  and  the  early  months  of  1905,  which,  coupled 
with  the  extraordinary  expenditures,  caused  a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1905,  of  $23,000,000.  To  make  good  this  deficit  and 
to  meet  these  expenditures,  $50,000,000  was  withdrawn  from  depositary 
banks.  "These  withdrawals,  however,  were  insufficient  to  inspire  con- 
servatism," and  during  the  summer  the  surplus  reserve  of  the  associated 
banks  of  New  York  City  fell  below  $7,000,000,  while  the  rate  on  call 
money,  fluctuated  from  below  i  to  3J  per  cent,  averaging  for  the  season, 
perhaps,  about  2  per  cent.  The  anticipated  stringency  was  deferred, 
however,  possibly  in  part  by  extensive  refundings  of  Government  bonds 
into  consols  of  1930,  which,  in  conjunction  with  withdrawals  of  deposits, 
lowered  the  price  of  consols  to  a  point  where  banks  found  the  mainten- 
ance of  circulation  profitable,  and  an  increase  of  $25,000,000  resulted. 
"The  crisis  inevitable  came,  though  some  months  belated." 


Relief  Measures  in  1906 

In  February  of  1906,  $10,000,000  was  deposited  in  national  bank 
depositaries  in  seven  of  the  principal  cities,  and  satisfactory  security  other 
than  Government  bonds  accepted,  but  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  it  would  be  recalled  in  July  of  that  year.  "This  relief  was  not  suffi- 
cient, however.  Banks,  everywhere,  West  as  well  as  East,  found  them- 
selves in  the  spring  with  surplus  reserve  exhausted.  The  foreign  exchange 
market  responded  sympathetically  in  a  very  marked  decline  in  sterling 
exchange  sufficient  to  have  insured  the  importation  of  gold  if  the  banks 
had  been  in  position  to  buy  the  exchange  with  which  to  secure  it." 

Secretary  Shaw  then  o&ered  to  make  deposits,  satisfactorily  secured, 
equal  in  amount  to  any  actual  engagements  of  gold  for  importation,  the 
same  to  be  promptly  returned  when  the  gold  actually  arrived.  In  this 
way  approximately  $50,000,000  (more  than  six  carloads)  in  gold,  largely 
in  bars,  was  brought  from  abroad.  Most  of  this  came  from  Europe, 
but  part  from  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

"This  was  accomplished  without  expense  to  the  Government,  and 
without  profit  to  the  importing  banks,  but  with  great  benefit  to  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country.  The  various  banks  which  imported  this 
gold  lost  in  the  transactions  several  thousand  dollars,  as  established  by 
their  books ;  the  price  of  exchange  promptly  advanced  so  that  merchante 
and  exporters  of  grain  and  cotton  having  exchange  to  sell  were  benefited 
in  excess  of  $150,000,  and  interest  rates  dropped  sufiicienUy  to  effect  a 
saving  to  borrowers  in  New  York  city  alone  of  more  than  $2,000,000." 
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This  m«ans  of  relieving  financial  stringencies,  which  has  been  once 
since  repeated,  attracted  far  more  attention  lliroughoiit  Eurupe  than  in 
the  United  States,  though  it  has  been  widely  commented  upon  in  both 
places.     "It  has  at  least  demonslratetl  that  the  Vnited  Slates  is  in  a 

L position  to  more  effectually  influence  imemational  fifiancial  co-nditions 
than  is  any  other  country,  and  justifies  great  caution  lesl,  while  protecting 
our  own  interests,  we  cause  distress  elsewhere,  which  will  soon  he  re- 
flected here." 


I 


THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE' 
By  Professor  John  A.  Fairlie 


The  Department  of  Justice  has  teen  developed  from  the  English 
of&Ce  of  Attorney -General,  with  important  features  added  in  the  course 
of  American  experience.  As  early  as  ihe  reign  «f  Edward  I,  almost 
contemporaneous  with  the  appearance  of  a  special  legal  profession  in 
England,  we  find  Crown  Attorneys  {Atiornaii  Hegi'^)  employed  for 
guarding  the  royal  privileges  in  the  courts.  By  ihe  lime  of  Edward  IV 
the  official  title  of  Attorney-General  appicars  for  ihe  first  time.  A  little 
later,  as  the  distinction  between  Larrislers  and  solicitors  became  estab- 
lished, the  Crown  lawyers  are  distinguished  as  the  King's  Attorney  and 
the  King's  Solicitor. 

These  law  officers  acted  as  the  legal  ad%Tser3  of  the  King  and  his 
ministers,  and  also  conducted  public  prosecutitins  in  important  criminal 
casts.  But  there  was  not  developed,  and  has  not  yet  developed  in  Eng- 
land any  system  of  local  public  prosecutors.  Nor  bas  the  English 
Attorney-General  become  one  of  the  leading  political  officials  with  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet,  since  political  and  administrative  functions,  which 
have  become  attached  to  tlif  nflire  in  this  country,  arc  there  performed 
by  Ihe  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  officiala. 

Most  of  the  colonies  had  Attorneys-General;  and  these  officers  were 
continued  under  the  Stale  governments.  In  the  national  government 
the  office  of  Altomey-Gcneral  was  pro\ided  fur  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789.  For  a  good  many  years  the  work  of  the  office  did  not  require  the 
entire  time  of  the  Attorney-General  and  he  was  permitted,  if  not  ex- 
pected, to  continue  in  private  practice.  The  salary  was  only  Si,_^<?o  a 
year,  less  than  that  of  the  other  cabinet  secretaries:  and  not  until  1S14 
was  he  required  to  reside  in  Washington.  Fmm  Ihe  first  the  Attomey- 
GeneraJ  was  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet ;  but  his  oflice  was  not 
formslly  recognized  as  an  executive  department  until  in  1870  Ihe  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  eslablished. 

The  functions  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
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may  be  considered  in  four  main  divisions:  (i)  as  l^al  adviser  to  the 
President  and  the  executive  departments;  (2)  as  attorney  for  the  United 
States  before  the  courts,  either  as  prosecutor  or  defendant;  (3)  adminis- 
trative supervision  over  officers  of  United  States  courts  and  over  Ututed 
States  penal  and  reformatory  institutions;  and  (4)  as  adviser  to  the 
President  in  the  exercise  of  his  pardoning  power. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  give  his  advice  and  opinion 
upon  questions  of  law  when  required  by  the  President  or  by  the  heads 
of  departments  on  any  matter  concerning  their  departments.  Questions 
not  involving  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
may  be  referred  to  subordinates ;  and  their  opinions  when  approved  by 
the  Attorney-General  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  opinions  of 
the  Attorney-General  himself.  Officers  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
must  give  opinions  and  render  legal  services  to  the  President  or  officers 
of  other  departments. 

In  the  d^harge  of  these  duties  the  action  of  the  Attorney-General  is 
qua^-judicial.  "His  opinions  officially  define  the  law  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  where  his  decision  is  in  practice  final  and  conclusive  —  not  only 
as  respects  the  action  of  pubUc  officers  in  administrative  matters,  who 
are  thus  reheved  from  the  responsibility  which  would  otherwise  attach 
to  their  acts,  —  but  also  in  question  of  private  right,  inasmuch  as  parties, 
having  concerns  with  the  government,  possess  in  general  no  means  of 
bringing  a  controverted  matter  before  the  courts  of  law,  and  canobtain 
a  purely  legal  decision  of  the  controversy,  as  distinguished  from  an 
administrative  one,  only  by  reference  to  the  Attorney-General.  Accord- 
ingly, the  opinions  of  successive  Attorneys-General  .  .  .  have  come  to 
constitute  a  body  of  legal  precedents  and  exposition,  having  authority 
the  same  in  kind,  if  not  the  same  in  degree,  with  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  justice."  "The  Supreme  Court  will  not  entertain  an  appeal  from 
hb  decision,  nor  revise  hb  judgment  in  any  case  where  the  taw  authorized 
him  to  exercise  his  discretion  or  judgment." 

But  the  Attorney-General  is  under  no  obligation  to  render  an  award, 
or  determine  a  question  of  fact  in  cases  referred  to  him ;  nor  does  an 
appeal  to  him  he  from  another  department  by  any  party  assuming  to  be 
a^rieved  by  its  action,  and  seeking  to  have  it  reviewed;  nor  is  he  to 
give  advice  to  heads  of  departments  on  matters  which  do  not  concern 
their  departments,  and  in  which  the  United  States  have  no  interest;  nor 
is  he  authorized  to  give  official  opinions  not  falling  within  the  scope  of 
his  duties,  so  as  to  connect  the  government  with  individual  controversies, 
in  which  it  has  no  concern ;  nor  is  he  in  general  to  give  official  opinions 
to  subordinate  officers  of  the  government ;  nor  in  cases  not  actually  pre- 
sented for  action  by  an  executive  department.  He  will  not  answer  ab- 
stract or  hypothetical  questions  of  law ;  nor  purely  judicial  questions  in 
controversy  before  the  courts;  nor  construe  department  regulations. 
He  may,  like  the  heads  of  other  departments,  be  required  to  fumisb 
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information  to  Congress;  but  he  does  not  furnish  legal  opinions  to  Con- 
gress, oi  its  committees. 

More  specifically,  it  is  tlic  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  and  his  as- 
sistants to  eKamiine  all  titles  to  land  purchased  by  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  public  buildings;  and  no  money  can  be  expended 
for  land  until  the  dtle  has  Iwen  approved. 

As  chief  advocate  for  the  government,  the  Attorney- General  has  super- 
vkion  liver  at!  actions  at  law  or  suits  in  equity  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party  or  in  which  the  United  States  has  an  interest.  Suits  begun  by 
the  govemnienl  art  brought  before  a  Di&trict,  Circuit  or  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  reguladng  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  courts.  Criminal  cases  include  only  crimes  in  viola- 
lion  of  the  statutes  of  tJie  national  government.  The  largest  number  of 
prosecutions  are  for  violation  of  the  internal  revenue  laws;  a  consider- 
able number  are  for  violation  of  postal  laws,  custom  laws  and  pension 
laws :  while  a  great  variety  of  other  statutes  arc  involved  in  other  cases. 
C'lxil  suits  are  brought  most  largely  in  connection  with  customs  and 
internal  revenue  administration ;  but  all  of  the  departments  are  involved 
in  some  cases.  Besides  cases  in  which  the  United  States  is  itself  a  party, 
it  has  been  held  that  in  a  suit  between  States  where  the  United  States 
has  an  interest,  the  Attorney-General  may  appear  and  introduce  evi- 
dence and  argument  without  making  the  United  States  a  party  for  or 
against  whom  judgment  may  be  rendered. 

Following  the  rule  of  English  law,  suits  against  the  United  States, 
government  are  not  allowed  as  a  matter  of  right.'  But  provision  has 
been  made  for  trying  some  kinds  of  claims  against  the  government  by 
the  creation  of  a  Court  of  Claims  and  a  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims ; ' 
while  claims  for  small  amounts  may  be  brought  before  the  District  and 
Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  claims  under  treaty  stipulations 
are  investigated  by  special  commissions.  In  all  these  cases  the  officers 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  act  ss  attorneys  for  the  defense  on  the  part 
of  the  government. 

According  lo  the  statutes  the  Attorney-General  13  to  conduct  and  argue 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of  Claims,  except  where 
other  provision  is  made  for  particular  cases.  In  part,  cases  in  the  Court 
iif  Claims  arc  now  placed  in  the  hands  ot  one  of  the  Assistant  Attorneys- 
General;  and  even  before  the  Supreme  Court  many  cases  are  conducted 
tv-ithout  Ihc  personal  appearance  of  the  Attorney-General.  In  the  Eub- 
ordinate  courts  the  At lomey -General  very  seldom  appears  in  person. 

In  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  the  Minister  of  Justice  appoints, 
or  at  least  selects,  the  judges;  and  esercises  through  his  department  a 

'   No(   even  the  Allompy-Gencial   can    waive  llie  exemption    of  tbe  Unllcd    Stale* 
from  judiciD.1  prcceas  or^viliiuit  Una1«<i  States  pTopt-rlyto  thf^  jurisdictJon  ol  the  court  in 
I  iuil  bcoii^hl  apainst  its  officers.     Slat\lfy  v.  Schtii,ilh\^  iSi  U.  S.,  ijj. 
*  The  Coun  ol  PtiVB4E  Land  Claims  was  abolished  June  30,  1^904. 
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large  adminbtrative  control  over  the  judiciary.  Even  in  England,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  selects  most  of  the  judges  and  has  disciplinary  powers 
over  the  judges  in  the  lower  courts,  as  well  as  some  minor  supervision  over 
the  higher  courts.  Compared  to  the  practice  of  foreign  countries  the 
powers  of  the  Attorney- General  over  the  judicial  administration  are 
very  limited.  He  ha^  no  power  of  appointing  judges;  and  while  he  may 
be  consulted  by  the  President  in  rWerence  to  a  judicial  appointment, 
there  is  no  established  custom  of  asking  his  advice,  still  less  of  accepting 
his  recommendations.  And  the  position  of  the  judiciary  as  an  independ- 
ent branch  of  the  government,  coordinate  with  the  legislative  and  the 
executive,  prevents  any  control  over  their  judicial  acts.  Nevertheless  the 
Attorney-General  has  some  powers  of  administrative  supervision  over 
the  executive  officers  of  the  courts,  similar  to  those  of  a  European  Minister 
of  Justice,  which  serve  to  make  his  position  of  more  importance  in  the 
national  administration  than  that  of  the  Attorneys-General  in  the  States. 

Local  government  attorneys  were  unknown  both  in  England  and  the 
American  colonies.  Criminal  prosecutions  were  ordinarily  begun  by 
private  individuals;  while  the  specially  important  criminal  cases  and 
civil  cases  requiring  a  government  attorney  were  attended  to  by  the 
Attomey-Genera!  and  his  immediate  staff.  But  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789,  organizing  the  United  States  courts,  provided  that  in  each  district 
there  should  be  an  attorney  of  the  United  States  appointed  to  conduct 
government  business  in  the  courts.  At  first  these  district  attorneys  were 
paid  by  fees,  and  probably  gave  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  government 
matters.  But  with  the  development  of  public  prosecutions  in  criminal 
cases,  they  have  become  permanent  salaried  officials ;  while  a  correspond- 
ing class  of  officials  has  also  been  developed  in  the  States. 

District  attorneys  are  now  appointed,  by  the  President  and  Senate, 
for  each  of  the  eighty-six  judicial  districts  of  the  United  States.  Their 
terms  are  four  years,  and  their  salaries  vary  from  $2,000  to  $6,000.  In 
most  districts  there  are  one  or  more  assistant  attorneys  and  clerks. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney  to  prosecute,  in  his  district,  all 
delinquents  for  crimes  and  offenses  cognizable  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  civil  actions  in  which  the  United  States  are 
concerned.  In  certain  cases  he  must  act  as  attorney  in  suits  where  officers 
of  the  United  States  are  parties;  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  must  appear  in  behalf  of  the  defendants  in 
all  suits  against  collectors,  or  other  revenue  officers  in  connection  with 
their  official  duties;  and  he  must  conduct  suits  and  proceedings  under 
the  national  banking  law  which  involve  United  States  officers. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duties  of  the  district  attorney 
are  analogous  to  the  court  functions  of  the  Attorney-General.  The  district 
attorneys  in  fact  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  District  and 
Circuit  Courts  as  does  the  Attorney-General  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  are,  as  has  been  noted,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
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Attorney-General;  but  it  has  been  held  that  this  does  not  authorize  him 
to  control  the  actions  of  the  district  attorneys  by  general  regulations. 

One  of  the  most  important  iiranches  of  the  work  of  district  attorneys 
is  their  control  over  criminal  prosecutions.  Limited  as  they  are  to  crimes 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  this,  function  is  of  less  impor- 
tance than  thai  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys  in  Ihe  Slates;  but  within 
their  own  lidd  they  have  the  same  influence.  It  depends  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  their  action  to  secure  an  indictment,  and  to  carry  on  the  prose- 
cution so  as  to  secure  conviction.  But  in  case  of  neglect  of  duly,  the 
supervision  o(  the  Attorney- General  is  more  tikely  to  secure  the  removal 
of  the  delinquent  official  than  in  the  States. 

United  States  Marshals  were  also  a  new  creation  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789:  but  their  functions  correspond  to  those  of  tlie  old  English  nfEce 
of  sheriff.  Marshals  are  appointed  by  ihe  President  and  Senate  for  each 
judicial  district  of  the  United  Stales  for  a  tenn  of  four  years.  Each 
marshal  has  a  number  of  deputies  to  assist  in  the  duties  of  the  office. 

It  is  Ihe  duly  of  each  mai^hal  to  attend  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts 
of  the  United  States  when  sitting  in  his  district;  and  to  execute  through- 
out the  district  all  lawful  precepts  directed  to  him  and  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  Stales.  The  marshals  and  Iheir  deputies  have 
in  each  Stale  (he  same  powers  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  Statta 
as  the  sheriffs  in  such  Slate  have  in  executing  its  laws.  They  make  arrests 
anci  cany  out  the  judgments  of  ihe  courts,  seizing  and  selling  property 
under  civil  judgments,  and  transferring  cnnvicted  prisoners  to  the  place 
of  confinement.  They  siand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  as  a  sheriff  to  the  peace  of  the  Slate.  Under  the  Act  of  1789 
il  was  considered  that  ihey  had  implied  power  to  summon  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  as  a  posse  contilatus;  but  the  Acl  of  1878 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  army  in  this  way  except  when  expressly  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  or  Acts  of  Congress, 


THE  POST   OFriCE:     ITS  FACTS  AND  ITS 
POSSIBILfTIES  ^ 

By  R.  R.  Bowkek 


H  Uncle  Sam  meets  his  folks  face  to  face  at  the  post  office.  It  is  the 
H  ptst  which  brings  each  citizen,  who  may  have  no  other  relations  with  his 
™  government  in  mind,  into  daily  touch  with  the  United  Stales.  The 
United  Slates  Post  Office  Department  is  (he  largest  business  system 
and  does  the  largest  single  business  in  the  world.  In  the  year  ending 
June  JO,  1904.  il  transmitted  through  71,131  post  offices  approxiraatety 
9,5.00,1500,000  pieces  of  postal   matter,   an  average  of   115  to  eacii 


'  From  the  Review  aj  Raneii's,  1Q04.     Reproduced  in  part,  by  permission. 
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man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  received  from  all  sources 
$143,582,624,  and  paid  out  (152,362,116,  leaving  a  deficit  (tf  $8,779,492 
to  be  paid  from  taxes. 

United  States  Postal  FicoaES 

Under  the  first  Postmaster  General,  the  75  post  offices  of  1789  served 
an  average  of  5^140  persons  each.  Under  his  forty  successors,  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  post  offices  from  1,025  '"  1800-01,  serving  an 
average  of  5,000  persons  each,  to  a  maximum  of  76,945  in  1900-01,  or  a 
post  office  for  less  than  each  thousand  of  population.  The  increase  in 
rural  free^elivery  routes,  making  unnecessary  many  fouith-dass  offices, 
has  reduced  the  number  to  71,131  in  1904.  These  are  connected  by 
31,513  mail  routes,  469,818  miles  in  length,  with  annual  travel  in  1904 
of  505,585,526  miles.  Of  these  421  were  electric  car  routes,  covering 
4,945  miles.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  yearly  postal  receipts  were  about 
half  a  million  dollars,  out  of  which  as  high  as$ioo,ooopro&t  was  returned 
to  the  Government.  In  1900,  the  receipts  passed  the  hundred-million 
point,  but  showed  a  deficit  exceeding  $5,000,000.  The  lai^est  deficit,  in 
1897,  exceeded  $11,000,000,  but  it  b  estimated  that  the  deficit  for  1905 
will  exceed  $14,000,000. 

When,  in  1845,  our  American  Post  Office  made  a  half-hearted  adop- 
tion of  Rowland  Hill's  reform,  letter  post^e  became  5  cents  per  half- 
ounce  under  and  10  cents  over  300  miles;  In  1851,  the  rate  was  made 
3  cents  under  and  6  cents  over  3,000  miles;  in  1863,  the  rate  became 
3  cents  for  all  distances,  and  in  1883,  2  cents;  finally,  the  weight  unit 
at  the  2-cent  rate  was  increased  to  one  ounce.  The  i-cent  postal  card 
came  into  use  in  1872. 


Classification  of  Mail  Matter 

Under  the  present  classification,  written  communications,  includii^ 
all  matter  of  the  nature  of  individual  correspondence,  even  though  printed 
and  all  matter  closed  against  inspection,  constitute  the  first  doss,  at  the 
rate  of  2  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  up  to  the  limit  of  four 
pounds,  or  i  cent  for  postal  cards  or  private  maUing  cards  (officially 
known  as  "post-cards").  "Drop-letters"  at  rural  post  offices,  not  in- 
volving free  delivery,  may  be  posted  at  1  cent  each.  The  domestic  rates 
extend  to  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  possessions  of  the  United  States  abroad, 
the  "Panama  Canal  Zone"  and  the  United  States  Postal  Agency  at 
Shanghai,  China.  Periodicals  "  entered  at  the  post  office  as  second-class 
matter"  can  be  prepaid  by  publishers  or  news-agents  in  bulk,  at  the  rate 
of  I  cent  per  pound.  The  third  class  includes,  at  the  rate  of  i  cent  for 
each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  or  8  cents  per  pound,  to  a  limit  of 
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four  pounds,  except  in  the  casiC  of  a  single  book,  books,  paperSf  and  other 
printed  malter,  including  "point"  for  the  blind,  and  proot-shecls  and 
manuscript  copy  therewith;  but  periodicals  of  the  second  class  may  be 
sent  individuaJSy  at  i  cent  for  four  ounces,  or  4  cents  per  pound.  Books 
printed  (or  the  blind  may  be  sent  between  public  libraries  or  public 
institutions  and  blind  people,  free  of  postage.  The/oiirih  dasi  includes 
merchandise  at  the  rate  of  i  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  or 
16  cents  per  pound,  to  a  limit  of  four  pounds,  except  that  seeds,  plants, 
etc.,  may  be  sent  for  1  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  The 
difficulty  And  needless  cost  of  discriminating  between  third  and  fourth 
class  matter,  and  the  prohibitory  rate  for  the  latter,  have  induced  the 
deportment  to  recommend  the  inclusion  of  both  these  in  a  new  third 
class,  at  the  rale  of  1  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  or  8 
cents  per  pound,  a  wise  proposal,  which  is  now  pending  before  Congress. 
Third  and  fourth  class  matter  must  be  prepaid  by  stamps,  except  that 
under  a  recent  law  3,000  or  more  identical  pieces  may  be  prepaid  in 
money  without  stamping. 


k 


Newspaper  Postage 


I 


"With  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  printing  of  newspapers  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  it  was  early  provided  that  newspapers  should 
be  sent  free  of  postage  within  thirty  mtles,  and  later,  within  the  county 
of  publication,  except  at  letter-carrier  oflices.  In  1879,  a  "bulk  rate" 
of  2  cent  per  pound  was  enacted  for  periodicals  "entered  at  the  post 
oCce  as  second-class  matter/'  permitting  publishers  to  prepay  periodicals 
in  bulk  without  afhxing  individual  stamps  requiring  individual  cancella- 
tion, a  saving  both  to  Ihe  publisher  and  to  the  post  office.  This  second 
class  was  defined  by  law  to  cover  "  newspapers  and  other  periodical  pub- 
Ecations,  rcgularfy  issued,  at  stated  Intervals,  and  as  frequently  as  four 
times  per  year,  bearing  a  date  of  issue  and  numbered  consecutively, 
issued  from  a  known  place  of  publication,  without  substantial  binding, 
and  originated  and  jjublishcd  for  the  dissemination  of  information  of  a 
public  character,  or  devoted  to  hterature,  the  sciences,  arts,  or  some 
special  industry,  and  ha\'ing  a  legitimate  list  of  subscriberSj"  —  exclu- 
sive of  '"publications  designed  primarily  for  advertising  purposes,  or  for 
free  circutatioti,  or  for  circulation  at  nominal  rates." 

Foreign  periodicals  were  included,  and  later,  publications  of  institu- 
tions of  learning,  etc.  In  1886,  this  bulk  rate  was  reduced,  perhaps  as 
a  sop  to  papers  of  political  power,  to  i  cent  per  pound,  a  rate  below 
average  cost,  which  reduction  further  stimulated  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  hedge  about  this  second-class  rate  with  restrictive  regulations. 
These  restrictions  were  aimed  especially  against  cheap  libraries  or  Imoka 
issued  serially,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  decided  may  not 
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becIasBgdaapermdicab;  the"retum  privilege"  accorded  to  news  ageots; 
enravagant  numbers  of  "  sample  copies  " ;  periodicals  from  iiisdtutk»s 
c4  Icanung  which  are  really  private  affairs;  and  advotising  sheets  with 
arculatums  forced  by  nominal  rates  or  preiniunis,  such  as  are  puUisbed 
m  great  numbers  at  Augusta,  Me.  The  aggregate  amount  c^  periodicals 
mailed  free  or  at  pound  rates  in  1904  was  610,149,073  pounds,  tx  over 
305^000  tons. 

Unfortunatdy,  in  the  endeavor  to  prevent  abuses,  "such  r^ulatiicHia 
as  the  Postmaster  General  may  direct"  have  developed  and  d^enerated 
into  an  daborate  and  perplexing  system  of  restrictioDS,  now  so  comiJez 
and  detailed  as  to  occupy  24  pages  of  the  Postal  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  1902,  arbitrarily  applied  and  resulting  in  a  petty  interference  with  the 
periodical  press  comparable  only  with  Russian  censorship.  This  bu- 
reaucratic spirit  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that  well-known  periodicab 
have  been  "  held  up"  in  the  post  office  for  days  because  a  page  of  illus- 
tration or  advertisement  was  sligbdy  shorter  or  narrower  than  other 
pages,  and  the  legitiniate  business  of  the  country  has  been  subject  to 
mcessant  annoyances.  When  President  Roosevelt's  attention  was  called 
to  these  absurdities,  with  an  apoic^  that  such  tri^-iaUties  should  be 
brought  before  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  expressed  with 
characteristic  vigor  his  regret  "that  such  trivialities  should  exist  to  be 
brought  before  the  President."  But  even  the  hands  of  a  President  may  be 
tied  by  red  tape,  and  the  appeal  found  lodgment,  as  usual,  in  the  pigeon- 
holes of  the  very  official  appealed  from,  the  statutory  provision  that  "the 
Postmaster  General  shall  have  the  detenmnadon  of  appeals  from  the 
action  of  the  several  Assistant  Postmasters  General"  being  practically 
a  dead  I^er.  The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  though  pursuing 
this  policy  of  restriction,  sajrs,  sensibly,  in  his  recent  report  that  "it  would 
undoubtedly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  department  and  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  publishing  business  if  the  conditions  of  admissibility  were 
made  to  depend  upon  considerations  of  a  more  material  and  less  ideal 
character,  and  class  and  class  distinguished  only  by  physical  tests." 


Rate  Couplextites 

The  law  itself  provides  a  sevenfold  confusion  of  rates  for  pmodical 
publications  of  the  second  class:  first,  free  to  actual  subscribers  within 
the  county  of  publication,  except  through  letter-carrier  offices;  second, 
at  I  cent  a  pound  to  all  offices,  letter-carrier  or  otherwise,  except  the 
office  of  pubUcation  if  that  be  a  letter-carrier  office ;  third,  the  same  rate 
for  weekly  publications  even  at  the  letter-carrier  office  of  publication; 
fourth,  at  i  cent  per  copy  for  "  newspapers,"  except  weeklies,  for  delivery 
by  the  letter-carrier  office  of  publication ;  fifth,  at  i  cent  per  copy  for 
other  periodicab  within  two  ounces  in  weight  for  delivery  by  the  I^er- 
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cjrrier  office  of  publication ;  sixth,  at  2  cents  a  copy  for  the  same  exceed- 
ing (wo  ouncte  in  weight,  —  a.il  these  six  rates  applying  10  publisher  or 
news  ogcal  cnlyi  a  seventh  rate  of  i  cent  for  each  four  ounces  or 
tatlion  thereof  lieing  payable  under  all  these  circumsiainces  by  the 
public  for  "second-class"  periodicals,  though  for  other  printed  matter 
iberale  b  8  cents  per  pound. 

The  contradictory  result  is  that  weeklies  printed  in  New  York  will  be 
delii'tred  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  or  elsewhere  for  a  cent  a  |K>Ltnd; 
Ihal  any  other  periodical  published  in  New  York  will  be  dchvered  in 
Sm  Francisco  or  anywhere  except  New  York  for  i  cent  a  pound,  but  in 
Nctt  York,  if  a  "newspaper,"  must  pay  1  cent  for  a  copy  of  any  weight, 
at  if  not  a  weekly  or  a  "newspaper,"  i  cent  a  copy  under  two  ounces. 
OT  3  cents  a  copy  thereover.  These  complexities,  which  propabiy  are 
not  paralleled  in  any  postal  system  in  the  world,  arc  the  direct  result  of 
bphazard  and  piecemeal  legislation.  "This  muULform  classification 
rate,"  says  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  "is  a  relic  0/  the 
diviwhen  the  postal  business  was  in  a  more  or  less  primitive  stale.  In 
this  day  of  business  methods,  in  government  service  the  lack  of  business 
amjilinty  and  uniformity  is  keenly  felt."  As  free  county  circulation  is 
Mif  uf  diminishing  imiwrtance,  a  simple  uniform  system  might  include 
all  regular  periodicals  formally  registered  in  the  second  class  at  the  rate 
*^i  1  rent  per  pound  to  all  regular  subscribers,  and  2  cents  per  pound  for 
^  other  copies ;  or  at  the  rate  of  i  cent  per  pound  except  for  deliveiy  by 
hairier,  which  should  be  at  2  cents  per  pound. 


I 


The  Pabcels  Post 

A.  "parcels  post "  has  been  a  chief  lack  of  our  postal  system.  In  Great 
"ritain,  a  parcel  up  to  three  feet  in  length  may  be  sent  for  threepence, 
'^''  6  cents,  for  one  pound  or  less,  and  a  penny,  or  2  cents,  for  each  addi- 
''ona!  pound,  making  Ifiirleen  pence,  or  26  cents,  for  the  maximum 
height  of  II  pounds.  Tht  presence  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
*5  Senators  from  New  York,  of  the  chairman  of  its  greatest  railrnad 
Corporation  and  the  president  of  an  express  company,  is  cited  by  critics 
fs  indicating  a  reason  why  the  Post  Office  Department  is  not  authorized 
•*>■  the  law  to  obtain  better  rates  from  railroads  and  to  compete  with 
**press  companies  in  sending  parcels. 

Since  1S78  there  has  been  no  reduction  In  the  rate  provided  by  law 
tor  railrcjad  transportation  of  mails,  which  figures  out,  per  ton-mi!e,  $1.17 
^n  a  minimum  of  aoc  pounds  per  day,  18.7  cents  on  a  daily  average  of 
S.000  pounds,  and  5,8  cents  on  each  additional  2,000  pounds  average; 
though  an  express  company  will  carry  for  other  patrons  a  hundred 
pounds  a  thousand  umles  for  $3.50,  being  7  cents  per  ton-mile  (involving 
scarcely  half  that  payment  for  railroad  transportation) ,  and  the  railroads 

as 
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themselves  cany  a  hundred  pounds  of  freight  a  thousand  nudes  for  from 
$1  down  to  35  cents,  being  from  2  cents  down  to  .7  cent  per  ton-mile. 
A  passenger  is  individually  ticketed  and  100  pounds  of  ba^age  individ- 
ually ch^ed  at  the  mileage  rate  of  a  cents  per  mile,  equiv^ent  to  16 
cents  per  ton-mile,  while  commuteis  are  earned  as  low  as  ^  cent  a  mile, 
or  4  cents  per  ton-mile.  These  figures  suggest  the  need  of  a  revision  of 
contracts,  which  would  largely  offset  the  postal  defidt  and  fully  justify 
and  make  possible  a  proper  parcels  post. 

There  is  now  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  promoted  t^  the  Postal  Prog- 
ress l«ague,  establishing  a  parcels  post  at  the  rate  of  i  cent  for  each 
three  ounces,  5  cents  for  a  single  pound,  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
pound,  making  a  maximum  of  25  cents  for  an  ii-pound  pared.  The 
British  parcels  post  insures  a  parcel  up  to  (lo  without  charge,  and  for 
a  registration  fee  of  4  cents  up  to  $25,  with  2  cents  additional  fee  for 
each  $50  up  to  $600;  and  in  some  countries  packages  may  be  mailed 
C.  O.  D.  for  an  additional  fee,  the  valuation  being  collected  and  re- 
turned  through  the  post  ofi&ce. 

The  proposed  consolidation  of  third  and  fourth  class  matter  into  a  new 
third  class  at  i  cent  for  two  ounces,  or  8  cents  per  pound,  would  furnish 
a  domestic  parcels  post  to  the  limit  of  four  pounds,  and  the  objection  that 
the  cost  of  the  possible  3,000  miles  of  land  transportation  in  this  country 
would  involve  loss  on  heavier  parcels  might  be  obviated  by  the  adoption 
of  a  zone  system  corresponding  to  the  standard  time  zones,  under  which 
a  single  rate  might  prajay  within  a  single  zone  or  between  two  adjacent 
zones ;  a  once-and-a-hdf  rate  to  a  third  zone,  and  a  double  rate  to  a  fourth 
zone ;  so  that  a  parcel  might  be  sent  from  New  York  to  Chicago  for  8  cents, 
to  Denver  for  12  cents,  and  to  San  Francisco  for  16  cents,  a  pound. 

,  We  have  for  some  time  had  parcels-post  arrangements  with  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  and  certain  Central  and  South  American  states,  and 
with  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  and  Hong-kong  at  a  price  of  12  cents 
per  pound  (to  Chile  and  Boii\-ia,  20  cents).  A  parcels  post  with  Ger- 
many has  been  experimentally  established,  and  the  arrangement  with 
the  American  Express  Company,  to  which  the  British  Government  was 
dri^-en  by  the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  will  presently  be  replaced  by 
parcels-post  arrangements  nitb  Great  Britain  and  France.  To  all  the 
countries  of  the  Postal  Union,  an  American  may  send  commercial  papers 
for  5  cents  for  the  first  ten  ounces  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  two 
ounces,  being  8  cents  per  pound,  and  samples  of  merchandise  at  2  cents 
for  the  first  four  ounces  and  i  cent  for  each  additional  two  ounces,  bdng 
also  8  cents  per  pound. 

Free-Deu\-ery  Ser\ice 

The  city  free-deli\-ery  system,  established  in  1863,  is  now  extended 
to  1,100  letter-carrier  post  offices,  and  the  special-delivery  system,  estab- 
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shed  in  1885,  by  which  the  special-deliveiy  lo-cent  stamp  insures  im- 
lediate  delivery  by  messenger,  is  now  in  use  at  all  post  offices.  But  the 
real  boon  to  the  country  his  beta  the  rural  free-dehvery  service  (dc- 
cribcd  and  illustrated  in  this  magazine  for  January,  1903),  which,  wilb 
he  electric  trolley,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  and  the  traveling  library, 
as  done  so  much  to  relieve  the  Isolation  of  that  third  of  our  population 
onnccted  with  agricuUuraJ  pursuits,  and  to  bring  to  them  the  comforts 
nd  conveniences  of  city  life.  This  ser%'ice,  which  began  experimentally 
D  1897  with  44  routes  and  an  appropriation  of  $40,000,  has  increased 
inlil  in  1904  there  were  24,566  routes,  in  every  Stale  of  the  Union,  de- 
vering  over  900,000,000  pieces  of  mail  mutter,  at  a  cost  of  $12,640,070, 
n  about  ij  cents  each.  This  cost  is  more  thaji  the  receipts  from  such 
natter,  and  in  itself  exceeds  the  postal  deiicit,  but  its  value  to  the 
Community  is  such  as  to  render  it  one  i.>f  the  best  investments  that 
be  post  olBce  can  make,  if  any  service  whatever  is  to  be  conducted 
lelow  cost. 

The  proposal  of  last  year  to  prohibit  rural  carriers  from  carrying  mer- 
handise  has  been  wisely  replaced  this  year  by  a  recommendation  for  a 
uw  postage  rate  on  packages  not  exceeding  five  pounds  in  weight  mailed 
rom  a  local  post  office  for  delivery  on  a  rural -delivery  route  from  the 
ame  office,  to  be  paid  by  a  sjiec-ia!  stamp  at  three  cents  per  pound  or 
Faction  thereof.  An  even  rate  of  one  cent  for  four  ounces  might  be  more 
n  line  with  other  postal  rates  and  of  greater  convenience  to  the  people. 
The  new  plan  will  be  of  further  benefit  to  the  rural  community,  and 
hough  for  some  years  there  will  be  an  increase  of  expense  over  return, 
he  growth  of  rural  population  and  this  new  source  of  revenue  may  be 
Expected  to  mate  the  rural  free-deltvery  system  almost  if  not  quite 
leli-sustaining,  and  its  full  development  may  prove  a  chief  credit 
»f  the  present  administration.  An  additional  convenience  has 
>een  suggested,  by  the  use  of  a  special  telephone  stamp  which  would 
luthorizc  a  rural  postmaster  to  telephone  a  message  to  any  telephone 
hibscriber. 

The  registry  service  {first  authorized  by  Congress  in  1851;),  for  a  fee  nf 
[  cents  in  addition  to  regular  postage,  prepaid  with  ordinary  stamps, 
nsures  the  registration  of  a  letter  at  each  point  of  tts  journey,  a  receipt 
0  the  sender  and  one  from  the  addressee,  and  insurance  up  to  $25  value. 
Post  office  money  orders,  lirst  in  use  in  1865,  can  now  be  obtained  at  the 
35.094  money-order  offices  for  payment  at  any  specified  money-order 
affice,  for  fmm  ,5  cents  within  $2,50  to  .50  cents  for  $100,  these  rates  cov- 
Ering  also  Hawaii,  Torto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Canada,  New- 
oundland,  Cuba,  and  the  United  Stales  Postal  Agency  at  Shanghai, 
China.  In  1904,  there  were  issued  50,392,554  domestic  money  orders, 
a  the  amount  of  $378,511,407,  paying  the  Government  $2,089,250 
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Foreign  Postal  Features 


I'lirrign  postal  systems  have  gone  much  further  than  our  own  in  some 
rcHjicitH.  tlreat  Britain,  as  well  as  several  other  countries,  makes  a 
iHwtiil  monopoly  of  its  telegraph,  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny,  or  i  cent 
per  wcinl,  atidress  counted,  with  a  minimum  rate  of  sixpence,  or  12  cents, 
l(ir  inwli  telegraph.  But  the  90,000,000  telegrams  sent  in  1904  involved 
1)11  operating  loss  of  over  £300,000,  or  $1,500,000.  Great  Britain  has 
iilwi  rorently  taken  over  the  telephone  service  as  part  of  the  postal  system, 
Iml,  iiH  in  Sweden  and  other  countries,  the  competitive  private  systems 
wrm  Id  give  more  satisfactory  results.  Postal  savings-banks  exist 
llinMi((hout  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  that  country 
Imving  at  last  report  14,362  post-office  savings-bank  offices,  with  9,403,852 
nrinunts,  aggregating  £146,000,000,  or  over  $700,000,000,  an  average 
iif  $75  w"h,  on  which  $17,000,000  interest  was  paid  during  the  year.  A 
nysli-ni  of  i)()Stal  annuities  and  life  insurance  is  connected  with  the  British 
)Hi»t  ofiicc  savings-banks,  but  the  use  of  this  system  at  last  report  was 
nnifinL-d  to  atx)ut  2,500  persons  in  3  year,  and  its  chief  value  seems  to 
liiivt!  been  in  keeping  down  the  rates  of  friendly  societies  and  r^ular  life 
limurance  companies. 

Among  other  foreign  features  are  the  "blow-post,"  or  pneumatic-tube 
nrrvicu  for  quick  delivery,  as  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  —  a  system  less  desir- 
ulile  here  in  these  days  of  the  telephone  and  our  special-delivery  service. 
Our  own  Post  Office  Department,  however,  uses  pneumadc  tubes  for 
tlie  transmission  of  mail  matter  between  main  and  branch  offices  in  the 
citiw  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis.  In  France,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  local  deliveries  are  expedited 
by  the  use  of  automobUes.  Switzerland  has  a  library  post,  by  which 
packages  can  be  sent  from  or  to  a  public  library  at  about  three  cents  for 
liiur  jjounds;  and  in  Italy,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  elsewhere, 
iKKiks  may  be  sent  between  the  officially  recognized  libraries,  for  the  use 
of  students,  free  of  postE^e.  A  bill  for  a  library  post  at  one  cent  per 
pound,  promoted  by  the  American  Library  Association,  is  now  before 
Congress.  Belgium  has  a  curious  stamp,  with  a  detachable  coupon 
reading,  "Not  to  be  delivered  on  Sunday,"  which  is  left  on  the  letter 
when  Sunday  delivery  is  not  required,  but  otherwise  detached. 

Department  Organization 

The  Post  Office  Department,  though  it  does  a  wonderful  business  in 
the  interest  of  the  people,  is  handicapped  by  a  traditional  and  bureau- 
cratic internal  administration.  The  Postmaster  General,  who  has  been 
a  cabinet  officer  since  1829,  and  has  a  salary  of  $8,000  only  is  mostly  occu- 
pied in  affixing  to  unread  documents  the  perfunctory  personal  ^gnature 
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quired  by  law,  and  in  listening  to  political  applicants,  though  dvU 
service  reform  has  much  mitigalcd  tht  political  mis-use  of  the  Puat  Office. 
His  immediate  staff  includes  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmasters  General,  the  ranking  Assistant  on  duty  becoming  Acling 
Postmaster  Genera!  in  the  absence  oi  the  chief.  Among  these,  the  several 
functions  of  the  department  are  divided,  inostly  without  method,  illogi- 

PUy  and  inconveniently,  and  a  bureaucracy  has  grown  up,  without  a 
J  administrative  head,  which  fact  has  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
^stal  progress.     The  House  Committee  on   Postal  Atfairs   holds  the 
purse-strings,  and  its  chairman  becomes,  in  fact,  an  outside  esefutive 
uf  the  department,  while  the  many  associations  of  post-office  employees, 
raf  which  the  United  National  Association  of  Post-Office  Clerks  of  the 
United  Stales  is  a  leading;  organization,  though  of  excclltnt  purpose, 
jiiave  devoted  themselves  to  ''influencing"  Congressmen  and  punishing 
"dose  who  prove  refractory.' 
The  Post  Office  Department  needs,  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  an  organ- 
ition  which  shall  bring  its  administration  up  to  the  standard  of  private 
srporadons,  with  a  well-paid  executive  «i  the  highest  ability  as  the  right- 
hand  of  the  cabinet  officer;   with  competent  superintcmdenls  of  transpor- 
tation;  urban  offices  and  delivery;    nira!  offices  and  delivery;    special 
delivery  and  registry ;   money  orders;   supplies,  equipment  and  repairs; 
orrespondence  and  records ;   dead  letters;   inspection;   accounting  and 
gal  relations;   making  together  an  administrative  council  for  the  execu- 
fe,  as  in  the  French  post-office  system. 

Meantime,  the  spirit  of  bureaucracy,  especially  exemplified  in  the 
etty  treatment  of  perii>di-cai  publishers,  under  restrictions  not  required 
law,  should  be  replaced  by  common-Sense  business  policy.  The  de- 
jrtinent  also  needs  from  Congress  legal  authorization  to  require  from 
"the  railroads  transportation  rates  not  greater  than  those  made  to  express, 
companies,  and  it  might  not  be  unwise  to  remove  the  drastic  restrictions 
in  the  law  which  forbid  the  use  of  private  service  for  transmitting  cor- 
respondence. The  American  public,  in  its  righteous  indignation  at  the 
uneven  and  often  excessive  rates  of  the  telephone,  telegraph,  express, 
and  railroad  services,  often  forgets  how  wonderfully  and  effectively 
orgaJlized  are  these  corporate  administrations;  and  a  comparison  be- 
tween these  and  governmental  postal  administration  would  be  wholesome 
to  both. 


A  Reformed  System  of  Rates 


^To  represent  the  interests  of  ihe  public,  the  Postal  Progress  League 
d  other  organizations  have  been  formed.  In  1S78,  the  Pa^t  Office 
'  Unttrr  Ihe  conCral  and  pa^  oF  the  dcpartnirnL  art  poHtiTiaalera  &t  ^1,133  tyflif:^,  1,654 
MiflaM  postmostefs,  r$,^ta  clti-k.^  in  lint  and  Meotid  d.iss  ofTiMS,  ie,6ii  Elerks  in  the 
nilmy  innU  service.  10,761  dty  Ictli^r -canters,  surd:  lura]  Turrien  an  94,^66  rallies;  in  all, 
■Wtr  155,000  empltijecs.  without  counung  others  partially  or  indirectly  eroploywl. 
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Dqiartment  took,  the  wise  course  of  calling  a  conference  of  publishers 
and  other  large  users  of  ibe  mails  for  consultation  with  the  officers  of 
the  department  in  devising  what  became  the  Act  of  1879.  Th«  time  hoa 
come  when  there  should  be  a  revision  of  postal  arrangements  with  the 
pulilic,  not  in  the  shape  of  piecemeal  legislation,  hut  in  a  well-considered 
and  unified  plan  of  reform  which  should  command  the  respect  of  Congress 
and  the  people.  The  country  needs  a  simple  system  of  rates,  a  parcels 
post,  a  postal  check,  and  the  better  arrangements  with  foreign  post 
offices  which  they  are  eager  to  make.  A  useful  pamphlet  of  "General 
Postal  Information  for  the  Public,"  recently  issued  by  the  Third  Assist- 
ant  Postmaster- General  I  and  to  be  had  free  at  the  post  offices,  illustrates 
too  well  the  present  complexity-  Perhaps  the  simplest  system  of  postal 
rates,  of  most  convenience  to  the  Government  and  the  people,  would  be 
somewhat  as  follows:  For  letters,  3  cents  per  ounce,  drop-letters  i  cent; 
for  postal  cards,  i  cent;  for  [leriodtcals  from  the  office  of  publication 
and  books  from  public  libraries,  in  bulk,  r  cent  p«r  pound  without  local 
free  delivery,  and  3  cents  per  pound  with  local  free  delivery ;  for  periodi- 
cals and  books  otherwise  mailed,  i  cent  for  four  ounces,  4  cents  per  pound 
and  1  cent  for  each  added  half  fjound;  for  all  else,  a  simple  parcels-post 
system,  including  local  free  defivcry,  at  1  cent  for  two  ounces,  8  cents 
per  pound,  and  i  cent  for  each  added  half  pound,  with  half-rate  for 
rural  free  delivery  from  the  local  office  and  extra  rates  00  the  zone  system 
for  extreme  distances  on  packages  above  four  pounds;  the  abolition  of 
the  "county  fee"  system  and  the  restriction  of  the  franking  privilege 
to  distinctly  official  cfirrcspondcnce;  and  a  foreign  post,  uniform  to  all 
countries  of  the  Postal  Union,  in  accordance  with  the  generSl  practice. 
comprehensive  of  the  best  features  of  the  postal  service  of  other  countries. 
Such  a  scheme,  reforming  rather  than  revolutionizing  present  tnethods, 
classification,  and  rates,  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  department, 
possibly  increase  its  revenue  to  the  self-supporting  point,  and  permit 
in  the  future  successive  reductions  of  rates.  The  possihilities  of  the  Post 
Office  as  an  agent  for  the  people's  good  are  indeed  great,  and  the  present 
is  a  favorable  lime  for  giving  to  our  own  country  a  postal  system  which 
shall  in  no  respect  be  behind  those  of  less-favored  nations. 
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POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT:  MAIL  FRAUD  ORDERS 
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(The  post  office  department  is  the  agency  through  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment comes  into  closest  coniaci  wilh  the  body  of  citizens.  The  efficiency  of  its 
operations  as  compared  with  those  of  private  companies  gives  the  citizens  & 
general  criterion  fo-r  testing  the  effectivcneKi  of  public  administration.  The 
uae  of  the  mails  is  a  valuable  privilege,  the  withdrawal  of  which  by  the  govern-^ 
ment  may  be  made  the  instrument  for  punishirii*:  and  preventing  wrong.  Thef 
Postal  aulliorilies  refuse  to  allow  the  mailing  facililics  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practidng  schemes  of  fraud  and  deception.    Coatroveray  has  recently 
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arisen  about  the  procedure  of  the  department  in  the  matter  of  maiL  Iratid  oideTS, 
wliich  will  be  illuatmted  by  the  following  CKtracts.j 


Fradd  Orders  Issued  bv  the  Post  Office  Adthortties' 

New  schemes  of  deception  incite  new  measures  of  prevention.  This 
Seems  iLS  apparent  from  a  study  •:•(  the  Government's  fraud-order  busi- 
ness, as  ibe  history  of  burglary  shows  the  growth  of  safety  appUa-oces. 
The  Government  has  steadily  tightened  its  rein  over  concerns  using  the 
postal  Service  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  tlie  public.  This 
forms  a  valuable  agency  for  the  purification  of  advertising  pages. 

Uncle  Sam  has  already  issued  a,iSo  fraud  orders.  Assuming  that  each 
concern  with  a  gct-rich-quick  scheme  had  2-0.000  victims  —  and  this 
estimate  of  the  average  number  seems  modest  -^  a  number  equal  to  one* 
half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country  has  been  victimized  within 
the  last  fifteen  years.  There  is  no  knowing  how  many  innocent  lambs 
have  been  saved  by  llie  postal  shepherds  from  these  wolves  of  small 
finance.  A  respectable  minority  of  the  American  pt-ople  might  be  placed 
under  the  designation  "an  easy  mark,"  It  is  practically  certain  that 
the  same  fish  must  have  risen  repeatedly  to  the  same  shining  bait,  and  fed 
fat  the  gel-rich-qulck  fraternity.  Otherwise  there  could  not  have  beea  so 
many  of  them. 

At  lim  the  execudve  departments  of  this  Government  dealt  tenderly 
with  persons  having  get-rich-quick  schemes.  "Fraudulent"  lotteries 
only  were  under  the  ban  nf  the  law  of  1S72.  The  statute  referred  vaguely 
to  false-pretence  schemes,  hut  executive  officers  ignored  this  part  of  lE. 
The  president  of  the  famous  Louisiana  lottery  company  was  No.  i  on 
the  list  of  banned  enteqjri&e-managers,  accessible  in  the  dockets  of  the 
department.  But  a  new  law  was  necessary  to  put  his  undertaking  out 
of  business.  "Fraudulent"  was  dropped  in  designating  lotteries  which 
were  not  to  be  permitted.  The  beneficent  was  added  to  the  enl.  After 
that  all  lotteries  looked  alike  lo  the  Govemmenl.  Under  the  law  which 
proved  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  gigantic  Louisiana  swindle, 
whifh  for  a  generation  had  filched  targe  sums  from  Americans  with  a 
speculative  turn  of  mind,  only  registered  letters  and  money-orders  could 
be  withheld.  Subsequ«ndy  the  law  was  extended  to  include  all  mail 
matter. 

The  Louisiana  Lottery  people  took  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  attacking  the  consritutionality  of  the  law. 
Judge  Cox  in  a  long  opinion  upheld  the  law,  taking  the  ground  that  the 
right  of  the  citizen  lo  use  Govemmient  postal  facilides  for  the  transmission 
of  mail,  was  not  a  constitudon a.1  right,  but  a  legislative  privilege,  wliich 
ntust  be  utilized  according  to  the  conditions  placed  upon  it  by  Congress. 

'  Nfw  York  Evtning  Ptzl.  .'Spril  jj,  1905. 
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Lotteries,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Louisiana,  have  had  a  hard  time  Id 
this  country. 

Judge  Thomas,  in  PresideDt  Geveland's  second  Administration,  bad 
fraud  orders  issued  against  a  number  of  persons  whom  he  believed  to 
have  been  acquiring  money  in  tortuous  ways.  His  practice  was  to  issue 
the  fraud  order  and  have  the  mail  held  up  on  plausible  complaint.  In- 
vestigation came  afterward.  If  the  fraud  order  was  found  unwarranted, 
it  was  cancelled.  This  method  was  a  trifle  more  summary  than  that  <A 
Judge  Thomas's  successors.  Fraud  orders  are  not  now  issued  until  the 
persons  involved  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

As  lotteries  became  scarce,  the  Post  Office  Department  looked  about 
for  other  game.  It  found  some  in  the  case  of  a  patent-procuring  concern. 
Would-be  inventors,  it  seems,  are  almost  as  numerous  as  plain  every-day 
"suckers."  In  many  respects  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  these 
classes.  The  inventor  furnished  food  for  the  patent  concern.  Putting 
it  out  of  business  by  holding  up  its  mail  marks  one  of  the  eariiest  impor- 
tant cases  decided  on  the  ground  of  alleged  fraud,  or  false-pretence,  aside 
from  the  lottery  element.  This  case  was  decided  in  1897.  Even  that 
case  was  complicated  by  the  disbarment  of  the  head  of  the  coDcem  as  a 
patent  attorney. 

Another  famous  case,  turning  upon  alleged  fraud  and  false  pretence, 
was  that  of  a  concern,  having  headquarters  at  Fdifield,  Me.,  which  sold 
its  victims  materials  and  taught  them  to  make  artificial  flowers.  The 
flowers  promised  to  be  sources  of  great  income  to  the  victims,  but  they 
never  quite  arrived.  Some  defects  appeared  which  could  be  cured  by 
taking  instruction  in  other  lines,  which  the  company  would  give  for  a 
consideration.  After  the  victim  discovered  that  the  com  was  musty  and 
refused  to  follow  further,  he  was  dropped.  A  Federal  judge,  in  pas^ng 
upon  this  case,  cast  doubt  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  whole  Fraud- 
Order  law,  but  the  company  had  come  into  an  equity  court  with  hands 
so  unclean  that  he  would  not  attack  the  law  for  its  benefit. 

Still  another  step  in  advance  was  taken  in  the  case  of  a  New  York  con- 
cern which  had  a  scheme  for  selling  fountain  pens  for  S2.50  each,  and 
employing  at  $8  a  week  in  advertising  letter-writing  everybody  who 
bought  a  pen.  It  was  an  endless-chain  scheme,  growing  constanUy  wider. 
All  revenues  were  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  pens.  This  inverted 
financial  pyramid  was  not  thought  stable  by  the  Post  Office  people,  and 
the  concern  was  put  out  of  business  by  a  fraud  order,  in  October,  1902, 
after  having  secured  19,000  patrons. 

A  most  gentlemanly  scheme,  having  no  end  of  imitators,  started  by  a 
diamond  company  in  San  Francisco,  came  to  grief  about  a  year  ago, 
through  the  squeambhness  of  the  postal  authorities.  This  was  such  a 
beneficent  scheme,  and  the  men  behind  the  "graft"  showed  such  pious 
good  faith,  that  the  Department  actually  apologized  for  being  obliged 
to  attack  it,  and  point  out  its  financial  fallaciousness.    It  was  proposed  to 
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give  a  $i6a  diamond  to  everybody  who  would  pay  $&o  in  weekly  insttil- 
ments.  thus  putting  each  itivcstor  almost  in  the  position  of  the  chattel 
loan  man.  The  company  depended  upon  lapses  to  '^make  good."  Pos- 
tal authorities  said  that  was  impossible,  and  the  honest  promoters  wcTit 
under  the  shadow  of  the  ban.  All  it3  fcllows  have  followed  suit.  This 
seems  the  lineal  descendant  of  certain  bond-investment  schemes,  which 
al  one  time  promised  great  possibilities. 

Having  gone  to  the  limit  in  hunting  down  schemes  of  an  alleged  fraudu- 
lent character,  the  postal  aulhurities  swung  back  toward  the  lottery  idea, 
as  it  invaded  guessing  enterprises.  This  included  guessing  for  prizes  as 
to  the  attendance  al  tlie  St.  LoLiis  Fair,  and  guesang  the  number  of 
ballots  cast  for  Roosevelt  or  for  Parker.  These  cases  brought  out  last 
November  an  opinion  by  Attorney -General  MiKidy,  holding  the  Fraud- 
Order  law  constitutional.  Before  that,  attorneys-general  held  almost 
uniformly  the  opposite  view.  Mr.  Moody  followed  the  United  States 
Supreme  Coun  in  the  case  of  Public  Clearing  House  against  Coynt,  and 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Lavin  case.  A  formal  judicial 
opinion  had  held  (hat  a  cigaxette  guessing  contest  was  legitimate.  But 
Mr.  Mmdy  and  the  courts  be  followed  found  elements  of  lottery  in  guess- 
ing contests.  He  also  found  that  the  term  "due  proces.s  of  law."  in  the 
Constitution,  may  mean  hearing  and  acdon  by  an  executive  department, 
when  the  parties  have  recourse  to  the  courts,  if  aggrieved. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  powers  of  the  Post  OfRce  Department  are  most 
broad  and  sweeping.  Racing  schemes,  bond  investment  schemes,  em- 
ployment schemes  on  the  endless-chain  plan,  guessing  schemes,  and  all 
other  such  devious  devices  for  getting  into  the  private  packet  of  the  pub- 
lic, are  banned.  Not  only  are  advertisers  of  such  schemes  in  danger,  but 
even  the  periodicals  which  run  the  advertisemeiiits  may  be  excluded  from 
the  mails.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Department  to  prove  actual  fraud, 
but  it  may  act  on  proof  of  advertising  a  scheme  of  finance  not  feasible. 
Newspapers  must  look  carefully  at  their  circulation  schemes.  The 
IVotnan's  World  came  to  grief  ;ifter  landing  $500,000  good  American 
dollars. 

Fraud  orders  grow  by  seasons.  The  harvest  time  is  between  September 
and  May,  when  the  good  American,  surrounded  by  his  household  gods, 
reads  the  alluring  advertisements  and  becomes  impromptu  a  financier. 
In  iSgg  fraud  orders  numbered  gg;  in  igoi,  62.  and  in  each  of  theyeais 
sijoa  and  19104  ihey  numbered  347,  If  one  has  visions  of  high  linance, 
before  plunging  he  may  do  well  to  [wnder  the  warning:  "The  fraud 
order  man  mil  get  you  if  you  don't  watch  out." 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  EDGAR   D.    CRUWPACKER  ON  THE" 
POST-OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  BILL' 

Mr.  Ckdupaceer  said : 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  debate  upon  this  bill  lo  submit  some  additional  remarks  upon  the 
bill  providing  for  a  judicial  review  of  fraud  orders  issued  by  the  Post- 
master-General,  which  passed  the  House  some  weeks  ago.  There  seems 
to  be  some  misunderstanding  respecting  the  scope  and  purpose  of  that 
bill,  based,  as  far  as  1  am  able  to  leam,  upon  a  carelras  or  wiElful  mis- 
representation of  its  provisions  by  individuals  who  seem  to  have  littie 
regard  for  the  truth.  It  has  come  to  be  quite  the  fashion  when  any 
legiE^latian  is  proposed  that  curtails  or  modifies  power  that  is  being 
exercised  by  a  bureau  officer  in  one  of  the  Departments,  however  wise 
and  just  the  measure  may  be,  for  some  dilettante  reformer  who  is  long 
on  theory  and  short  on  practical  wisdom,  and  who  has  no  faith  in  the 
common  people  nor  respect  for  the  integrity  of  (he  courts,  to  open  up  a 
tirade  against  the  measure  and  to  asperse  the  Representative  who  may 
propose  it  and  all  those  who  give  it  support.  ■ 

I  have  observed,  abo,  that  some  of  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  in  the  Depart-  I 
ments  stubbornly  resist  every  attempt  to  irduce  or  modify  the  power 
they  exercise  or  to  reduce  in  any  measure  the  appropriations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  bureaus.  It  is  not  always  a  question  of  palriotisni 
or  public  good  with  them,  but  often  a  question  of  personal  and  ofBcial 
aggrandizement.  Some  bureau  chiefs  have  gone  so  far  in  their  opposition 
to  just  and  prudent  measures  as  lo  inspire  unjust  attacks  uf>on  Merabeis 
advocatiag  them  and  to  recklessly,  at  least,  misrepresent  their  purpose 
aJid  effect.  Th«e  officers  seem  to  have  no  difficully  in  securing  means 
of  communicating  their  opposition  to  the  public.  There  are  individuals 
engaged  in  newspaper  and  magazine  work  who  are  willing  to  htlieve 
anything  thai  may  be  told  them  by  a  bureau  chief  in  disparagement  of 
the  ability  and  inlegrity  of  a  representative  of  the  pet^ple,  and  without 
inquiry  or  investigation  they  send  out  broadcast  over  the  country  gross 
misstatements  concerning  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  proposed 
legislation.  Those  individuals  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  this 
is  a  government  of  the  bureaus,  by  th<  bureaus,  and  for  the  bureaus, 
and  that  any  proposition,  however  wise  or  salutary,  that  in  any  degree 
minimizes  the  dignity  or  power  of  a  bureau  chief  must  of  necessity  be 
against  the  public  good.  It  is  human  nature  for  one  who  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  autocratic  authority  to  resist  every  attempt  made  to  limit  or 
modify  the  exercise  of  that  authority. 

The  House  has  a  most  salutary  rule  that  prohibits  legislation  upon 
general  appropriation  bills.    The  object  of  the  rule  is  to  prevent  "riders" 
'  Congr.  Record,  Feb.  19,.  igoj. 
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from  bang  attached  to  appropriation  bills  and  to  secure  the  consideration 
of  each  measure  independently  upon  its  own  merits. 

Recently  a  newspaper  correspondent,  prompted  by  personal  enmity 
or  a  general  malicious  instinct,  assailed  a  Member  of  the  Hou&c  for 
making  a  jwint  of  order  against  an  item  of  legislation  that  was  contained 
in  a  general  appropriation  bill  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 
The  fact  that  the  point  of  order  was  sustained  and  the  actitin  t>f  the 
Member  uplield  by  the  presiding  officer  made  no  difference  to  the  corre- 
spondent. He  wanted  a  story.  Intelligent  and  fair  criticism  of  }iroposed 
legislation  is  of  great  good,  but  unjust  and  dishonest  criticism  is  destruc- 
tive of  confidence  in  public  men  and  even  in  govcrnmenl,  and  It  does  In- 
calculable harm.  Members  of  Congress  must  always  be  free  to  propose 
and  support  measures  they  honestly  believe  to  be  for  the  public  good, 
and  no  Department  officer  should,  under  any  circumstances,  feel  justified 
in  misrepresenting  measures  or  in  imputing  bad  faith  to  Representatives 
who  propose  or  support  ibem. 


The  Fraito-Order  Law  mtd  its  ADMiNiSTitATiON 


The  criticism  of  the  bill  for  a  judicial  review  of  fraud  orders  has  been 
chiefly  a  misrepresentation  and  perversion  of  its  provisions.  Under  the 
existing  law  the  Post  master- General  may  issue  a  fraud  order  against 
any  person  whom  he  believes  is  using  the  mails  for  criminal  or  fraudulent 
purposes,  and  the  law  provides  for  no  notice  to  the  person  to  be  effected 
and  no  opportunity  for  him  to  appear  and  defend  himself.  A  fraud  order 
is  an  order  issued  by  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  in  the  name  of  the  Post  master- General,  to  the  postmaster 
where  the  accused  receives  his  mail,  directing  him  to  pay  no  money 
orders  to  the  accused  and  to  deliver  no  mail  to  him,  but  to  stamp  all 
mail  that  comes  to  him  with  the  word  "fraudulent"  and  return  it  to  the 
writer  where  the  envelope  Iwars  a  return  card;  otherwise  to  forward  it 
immediately  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  to  he  disposed  of  through 
the  dead-letter  office.  The  order  covers  a!]  mail,  business  or  social,  with- 
out discrimi nation.  In  many  and  perhaps  in  most  instances,  as  a  matter 
of  favor,  the  Department  notifies  the  person  to  be  effected  by  a  fraud 
order  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  show  cause,  if  he  can, 
why  the  order  should  not  be  issued.  The  hearing  is  voluntary,  and  b 
conducted  by  the  Assistant  ."Vtlomey-General ,  who  is  bound  by  no  rules 
and  follows  no  fixed  course  of  procedure.  In  some  cases  no  notice  is 
given  at  all.  The  law  docs  not  require  it^  and  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  decides  when  notice  shall  be  given  and  when  not.  In  numerous 
instance  fraud  orders  have  been  issued  upon  the  mere  confidential 
report  of  a  post-office  inspector,  without  any  notice  whatever  to  the  person 
aSected  or  any  opportunity  to  disprove  the  charges  against  him. 
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Chabacter  of  Evidence  upon  which  Fraud  Orders  are  Issi^id 


Now,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  evidence  upon  which 
tlie  Assistant  Attorney- General  acts  in  issuing  fraud  orders.  1  stated  a 
moment  ago  that  his  action  was  based,  in  Ihe  main,  upon  confidential 
reports  which  were  the  result  of  Secret  investigations  by  postnjlEce  in- 
spectors. They  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  evidence.  The  Assistant 
Attorney- G en eraJ  for  the  Department  is  himself  tirst  convinced,  and 
then  he  notifies  the  person  affected  hy  the  proposed  action  to  appear 
and  show  cause,  withoLil  allowing  him  to  see  the  report  or  know  what  it 
contains.  He  is  at  once  the  prosecuting  attorney.  Judge,  and  executioner, 
and  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  that  officer,  who  has  already  made 
up  his  mind,  lo  refute  evidence  that  he  can  know  nothing  about  is  one 
without  any  practical  value. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  fraud-order  power  may  be 
conferred  upon  the  Postmaster-General  because  the  right  to  the  mail 
is  a  privilege  and  not  a  vested  right  and  that  the  proceeding  is  not  crimi- 
nal in  its  character.  While  this  may  be  the  correct  constitutional  iheoiy,  J 
yet  the  party  against  whom  a  fraud  order  is  issued  is  branded  as  a  cri.mi-  1 
nal  and  stigmatized  as  a  perpetrator  of  fraud.  It  makes  him  an  outlaw 
as  far  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Government  is 
concerned.  The  issuance  of  such  an  order  covers  all  his  mail  and 
deprives  him  of  the  right  lo  coramunicate  with  his  friends,  his  wife, 
or  his  mother,  or  to  receive  any  communication  from  them  by  means  of 
the  mails. 

All  of  this  is  done  upon  confidential  reports,  the  result  of  secret  investi- 
gations based  a\Kin  en  parte  statements  of  persons  whose  motives  can 
not  be  known,  who  may  be  responsible  or  who  may  be  irresponsible,  who 
may  not  be  competent  witnesses,  and  who  are  not  sworn  and  do  not 
carry  the  responsibilities  of  ordinary  witnesses.  Their  names  and  iden- 
tily  are  not  disclosed,  and  their  evidence  does,  not  contain  one  single 
safeguard  against  fraud  or  one  single  test  of  credibility.  Such  evidence 
would  not  be  received  in  the  humblest  magistrate's  court  of  the  country 
in  a  case  invoh-ing  the  Investigation  of  the  most  inconseciuential  right 
of  person  or  property. 

Thecontidential  nature  of  such  reports  and  the  statements  they  contain, 
including  the  names  of  persons  giving  information,  is  such  that  they  are 
never  made  public  or  disclosed  to  the  parties  vitally  affected  by  them. 
About  a  year  ago  this  House  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Post- 
master-General to  furnish  it  with  the  facts  upon  which  a  certain  fraud 
order  was  issued  and  copies  of  the  inspector's  reports  in  the  case,  and 
that  officer  politely  and  respectfully  returned  the  resolution  to  the  House 
with  the  statement  that  it  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  public  inter- 
est to  comply  with  Ihe  request. 
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The  investigation  and  decision  of  fratid-onier  cases  under  the  practice 
in  the  Department  h  necessarily  made  by  the  Assistant  Attorney-General. 
During  the  two  years  ending  June  30  last  660  fraud  orders  were  issued 
and  a  number  of  cases  investigated  where  the  accused  agreed  to  modify 
his  advertising  matter  so  that  it  would  conform  to  Ihe  ideas  of  propriety 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  thereby  obviating  the  issuing  of  an 
order  excluding  liim  from  the  mails.  Over  one  case  a  day  had  to  be 
examined  and  decided ,  and  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  the  Post- 
master-General to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  examination  and 
decision  of  these  cases  and  attend  to  the  other  arduous  and  multifarious 
duties  of  his  office.  The  Assistant  Attorney-General  devotes  the  bulk 
of  his  time  to  ibe  fraud-order  business.  He  refers  complaints  to  post- 
office  inspectoi^,  examines  reports,  detides  questions  of  law  and  fact, 
hears  matter  in  defense,  and  practically  has  the  decision  of  the  ultimate 
question  as  to  whether  a  fraud  order  shall  be  issued  or  not,  although  the 
work  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  Postmaster-General.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  experience  that  men  who  represent  the  Govemmeni  in  hunting 
down  and  ferreting  out  fraud  and  in  conducting  prosecutions  become 
imbued  with  an  official  prejudice  to  such  an  extent  as  to  unfit  them  to 
deal  jusliy  between  their  own  client  and  paymaster  and  one  whose 
interests  may  be  adverse.  I  do  not  say  this  in  disparagement  of  this  class 
of  officials,  but  a  man  who  has  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  necessary  to 
make  a  success  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  unless  he  he  e:!cep- 
tionally  even  tempered  and  well  poised,  is  most  apt  lo  become  inoculated 
with  that  official  bias  that  will  prevent  his  dealing  justly  with  those  whose 
interests  he  may  have  in  charge. 

The  As^stant  Attorney -General  is  a  detective  in  a  large  sense,  to  hunt 
down  frauds,  and  b  the  prosecutor  to  cornet  the  perpetrators,  and  in 
the  fraud-order  pracrice  he  is  the  judge  and  jury  to  pass  upon  their  guilt 
or  ionocence.  In  view  of  the  vital  questions  that  arc  involved  directly 
and  impliedly  in  the  fraud-order  practice,  it  is  a  most  unsafe  thing  to 
intrust  an  officer  of  this  kind  with  such  unlimited  power.  This  Govern- 
ment is  said  to  be  a  Government  of  law  and  not  of  men.  The  personal 
and  property  rights  of  the  citizens  should  not  be  vitally  affected  by  any 
Department  of  Government,  excepting  in  pursuance  of  law.  In  the 
esecution  of  the  fraud-order  law  much  may  depend  upon  the  tempera- 
ment and  the  ideals  of  the  Assistant  Attorney -Genera!.  One  person 
Occupying  that  position  may  have  peculiarly  high  notions  of  business 
ethics  and  little  or  no  patience  with  men  who  do  not  deal  absolutely 
fairly  with  their  fellows.  On  the  other  hand,  another  may  have  lax  ideas 
tespecring  Ibese  matters  and  much  sympathy  for  wrongdoers.  Under  a 
practice  where  the  result  must  of  necessity  be  largely  colored  by  the 
temperament  and  sentiment  of  a  departmental  otScial,  the  ^ilal  conceins 
of  the  citizens  ought  not  to  be  reposed. 

I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  House,  in  addition,  the  dangerous  char- 
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acier  of  the  methf>d  of  presenting  pronf  on  the  part  of  the  Govemnieni 
in  fraud-urdei  caaea.  The  same  zeoJ  that  I  have  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  Assistant  A Ittimey- General  characterises  the  action  of  the  post- 
oEEice  inspectors.  There  seems  to  be  a  belief  or  feeling  on  ttie  part  of 
these  functionaries  that  unless  they  are  able  to  discover  official  irregu- 
kiities  or  individual  delinquencies  in  connection  with  the  mails  their 
records  as  efficient  officers  will  suffer.  Their  investigationa  are  made 
secretly  and  contain,  Jargely,  interviews  with  citizens  in  various  com- 
munities which  are  always  private,  and  the  names  of  the  citizens  who 
give  information  arc  to  be  kept  inviolate. 

How  many  men,  prompted  by  feelings  of  envy  or  jealousy  against  a 
business  rival,  with  the  understanding  that  their  names  will  not  be  dis- 
closed under  any  circumstances,  will  be  prompted  to  give  information 
that  may  be  largely  colored  by  business  jealousy  or  personal  envy  — 
itifurmatiun  that  as  citizens  canying  the  responsibilities  of  a  i^itness  in 
public  they  would  under  no  circumstances  feel  at  liberty  to  give.    Such 
testimony  is  a  positive  menace  to  the  safety  of  person,  reputation,  and   _ 
property  under  any  system  of  administration.    It  is  contrary  lo  the  com-  ■ 
monest  notions  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.     Due  process  of  law,  as  13 
commonly  understood  in  our  system  of  government,  means  that  process 
of  law  that  is  administered  in  the  open,  where  the  accused  patty  may 
have  a  right  to  confront  liis  accusers;  where  those  who  give  testimony 
on  cither  side  must  cany  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  Ihdr  conduct  M 
before  the  public.  V 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  or  respect  for  the  policy  that  affects  the  im- 
portant rights  of  person,  reputation,  or  property  by  means  of  confidential 
reports  of  secret  emissaries  of  the  law-  Reports  containing  evidence 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  citizen  should  always  be  made  public.  No 
consideration  of  delicacy  or  embarrassment  should,  justify  the  Govern- 
ment in  blasting  the  reputation  and  ruining  the  business  of  a  citizen 
without  giving  him  an  opportunity  lo  know  exactly  who  has  testified 
against  him  and  to  what  he  has  testified.  The  reports  of  inspectors  under 
any  practice  should  be  open  to  the  person  who  may  be  affected  by  the 
fraud  order.  He  should  be  allowed  to  know  who  have  given  information 
or  testified  again.'it  him,  and  dtiaens  who  arc  interviewed  should  under- 
stand that  their  names  and  statements  would  be  open  to  inspection  by 
the  person  against  whom  they  testify  or  give  information.  This  would 
have  a  most  wholesome  and  salutary  influence.  Men  would  see  that 
the  statements  that  were  written  up  by  the  post-office  inspectors  and 
credited  to  them  were  fair  and  just  and  absolutely  true.  There  should  be 
no  inducement  or  opportunity  for  men  to  attempt  to  stab  the  buaness 
or  reputation  of  rivals  in  the  dark. 

Even  under  the  present  lav  the  investigation  of  fraud-order  questions 
should  be  conducteii  in  as  open  a  manner  as  possible.     Star-channbcT' 
proceduie  has  no  place  in  the  administration  of  rights  in  this  Govern- 
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n  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.    The  whole  fraud-order 
pTactice  in  tlie  Post  Office  Departmeiil,  howe>*er  honest  and  pure  the 

intentions  and  purposes  of  its  administralors  may  be,  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  prindples  of  individual  liberty,  and  it  oughl  tu  be  discontinued. 
There  b  no  adequate  excuse  for  it.  It  is  claimed,  I  know,  that  if  reports 
were  made  public  and  the  names  of  men  who  give  information  were  dis- 
closed it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  post-office  inspectors 
Id  secure  necessary  information  in  this  class  of  cases.  I  make  the  asser- 
tion that  a  citizen  who  will  not  give  testimony  except  upon  condition 
thai  his  name  be  withheld  from  the  pubhc,  and  particularly  from  the 
individual  against  whom  he  testifies,  as  a  rule  is  not  worthy  of  credence. 
His  testimony  is  to  be  suspected  and  should  nut  be  regarded  as  sufTicient 
to  deprive  any  citizen  of  any  substantial  right. 

The  Federal  criminal  code  imposes  penalties  for  almost  every  act  that 
would  justify  the  issuing  of  a  fraud  order.  If  post-office  inspectors,  in 
investigating  crimes  and  frauds,  would  investigate  them  with  a  view  of 
detecting  the  perpetrators  and  their  reports  should  be  immediately 
Iransmilled  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  where  instructions  could  be 
sent  tti  arrest  the  criminals,  it  would  largely  tend  to  stop  the  practice  of 
debauching  the  mails.  The  Postmaster- General,  in  his  recent  report, 
claims  that  under  the  fraud-order  practice  lotteries  and  other  criminal 
concerns  have  almost  been  driven  out  of  esistcnce.  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment, if  there  were  no  penalty  excepting  that  of  a  fraud  order,  the  country 
■would  be  overrun  with  lorterit'i,  "^een-goods"  institution.';,  and  other 
criminal  concerns  to-day.  The  criminal  laws  have  suppressed  lotteries 
and  "green-goods"  dispensers.  They  have  been  the  efficient  power  in 
purifying  the  mails  and  protecting  them  against  the  schemes  and  devices 
of  evil  doers. 

In  making  these  criticisms  of  the  fraud-order  practice,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  reflect  In  any  degree  upon  the  PostmatSer- General,  the 
assistant  attorney-general  for  the  Post  OfRcc  Department,  or  of  any 
other  official.  The  result  is  the  necessary  and  logical  outcome  of  the 
arbitrary  system  of  investigation  authorized  by  the  statutes.  It  is  not 
the  fauk  of  the  officers  personally,  but  the  fault  of  the  system,  and  it  is 
the  system  that  I  ara  complaining  about  and  which  I  believe  ought  to 
be  tnateriaJly  modified. 


Expansion  of  Fraud-Order  Powers 

If  the  fraud-order  law  were  now  administered  according  to  its  original 
purpose  and  intention,  I  would  be  the  last  man  to  raise  my  voice  against 
it,  arbitrary  and  despotic  though  it  seems.  I  have  no  use  for  criminals 
And  swindlers  who  seek  to  debauch  the  mails  for  unlawful  purposes,  but 
where  men  who  honestly  believe  they  are  innocent  of  violations  of  law 
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are  denied  the  right  of  the  mails  and  branded  with  infamy  I  believe  they 
should  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  going  into  court  and  proving  their 
innocence  if  they  can. 

The  fraud-order  law  was  originally  intended  to  enable  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  withhold  mails  from  the  promoters  of  lotteries,  "  green-goods  " 
institutions,  get-rich-quick  concerns,  and  fly-by-night  affairs  that  were 
essentially  and  palpably  fraudulent  and  criminal.  It  was  not  intended 
that  it  should  interfere  with  old  established  bu^ess  institutions  that 
could  be  reached  through  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  but  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  a  surveillance  has  been  instituted  over  old  estab- 
lishments using  the  mails  in  a  mail-order  business,  and  numerous 
concerns  of  that  kind  have  been  brought  before  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  and  subjected  to  all  manner  of  embarrassment  and  humiliation, 
and  in  some  instances  fraud  orders  have  been  issued  against  them  and 
their  business  and  reputations  forever  ruined.  It  is  the  ambitious  poUcy 
of  the  Asdstant  Attorney-General  for  the  Department  in  the  fraud-order 
line  during  the  last  few  years  that  has  subjected  this  salutary  power  to 
the  criticism  that  it  is  receiving  all  over  the  countiy  at  this  time.' 

'  Oiunion  exptctsed  b^a  Writer  in  the  North  American  Review,  April,  1907: 

In  admioistering  the  present  law  the  Department  has  been  to  cotuisteotly  icumiaUe 
that  there  is  little  apparent  occasion  for  recouise  to  the  courts.  There  is  no  oppodtioii 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  such  an  amendment  as  will  give  court  review,  if  it  doci 
not  deprive  the  Department  of  its  present  immediate  effectiveness  and  therefore  of  its  entire 
usefulness  in  this  means  of  public  protectioD.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  evei;  man 
having  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  against  anj  pcaaible  or  apparent  injustice;  but 
to  can;  that  right  so  far  as  to  take  away  the  force  of  the  order,  to  vitiate  ils  ^ectiveneai, 
or  remove  the  matter  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  during  court  review,  would 
obviously  render  the  position  (^  the  Department  unreasonably  embarrassing;  as  by  law 
it  would  be  expected  to  protect  the  public  while  handicapped  by  an  amendment  rendering 
it  powerless  to  do  so. 

The  present  statutes  overcome  conditions  with  which  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the 
law  is  inadequate  to  deal.  The  convenient  and  almost  necessary  facility  of  communica- 
tion afforded  by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  freedom  of  communication  from 
inspection  obviously  lay  the  service  open  to  grave  abuse.  Without  this  authority  which 
enables  the  Postmaster- General  to  act  quickly  and  effectively  when  unlawful  use  of  ntaib 
is  established,  the  public  would  be  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  hordes  of  rascals  who  have 
become  expert  inventors  and  promotera  of  devices  to  defraud. 

It  a  not  the  law,  but  the  law's  delay,  which  the  operators  of  fraudulent  methods  would 
be  glad  to  obtain.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  schemes 
to  defraud  are  of  the  fly-by-night  order;  of  the  kind  whose  methods  and  base  of  opera- 
tions arc  constantly  changing:  who  shift  from  name  to  name  and  city  to  dty,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  avoiding  too  close  scrutiny;  who  are  often  hard  to  locale  for  the  deeds 
of  the  present  and  harder  to  convict  for  the  deeds  of  the  past. 

In  New  York,  recently,  a  dozen  different  names  were  successively  used  by  one  coa- 
cem,  a  change  being  made  immediately  on  the  discovery  that  it  was  attracting  attentian  — 
made  for  the  express  purpose  of  escaping  the  detrimental  effect  of  a  fraud  order.  This 
plan  would  obviously  be  much  more  successful  if  the  restriction  came  from  the  aloiriy 
moving  courts. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

(The  United  Suies  Department  of  Agricullure  auries  on  extensive  services 
for  the  purpose  of  investiHaling  the  conditions  of  agricullure^  of  improving 
methods  of  introducing  new  plants  and  animals.  The  developmental  work 
of  this  department  is  ilJustraled  by  the  fallowing  selections.] 


From  President  Roosevelt's  Message,  Deceuber  6,  1904 

Agrirullure.  The  Departmetit  of  Agriculture  has  grown  into  an  edu- 
rationat  institution  with  a  faculty  of  two  thousand  specialists  making 
research  inln  all  the  sciences  of  production.  The  Congress  appropriates, 
directly  and  indirectly,  sis  millions  of  dollarb  annually  to  carry  on  this 
work.  Il  reaches  every  Slate  and  Territory  in  the  Union  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea  lately  come  under  our  flag.  Cooperation  is  had  with  Lhc  State 
eicpeTiinent  stations,  and  wnth  tnany  other  institutions  and  individuals. 
The  world  is  carefully  searched  for  new  varieties  uf  grains,  fruits,  grasses, 
vegetables,  tre»,  and  shrubs,  suitable  to  various  localities  in  our  coualry 
and  marked  benefit  to  our  producers  hm  resulted. 

The  actiWties  of  our  age  in  lines  of  research  have  reached  the  tillers 
cif  (he  soil  and  inspired  them  ^vith  ambition  to  know  more  of  the  principles 
that  govern  the  forces  of  nature  with  which  Ihey  have  to  deal.  Nearly 
half  wf  the  people  of  this  country  devote  their  energies  to  grnwing  things 
(mm  the  soil.  Until  a  recent  dale  little  has  beei^  done  to  prepare  these 
inillions  for  iheir  life  work.  In  most  Bines  of  human  aclivity  coJlcge- 
traincd  men  are  the  leaders.  The  farmer  had  no  opportunity  fof  special 
training  until  the  Congress  made  provision  for  it  forty  years  ago.  During 
these  years  progress  has  been  made  and  teachers  have  been  prepared. 
Over  five  thousand  students  are  in  attendance  at  our  State  ajEfricuItural 
colleges.  The  Federal  Government  exjjends  ten  miJIions  of  dollars 
annually  toward  this  education  and  for  research  in  Washington  and  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  bas 
given  facilities  for  post-graduale  work  to  five  hundred  young  men  during 
the  last  seven  years,  preparing  them  for  advanced  lines  of  work  in  the 
Department  and  in  the  State  institutions. 

The  facts  concerning  meteorology  and  its  relations  to  plant  and  animd 
life  are  being  systematically  inquired  into.  Temperature  and  moisture 
are  (.ontrolling  factors  in  all  agricultural  operations.  The  seasons  of 
the  cyclones  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  their  paths  are  being  forecasted 
with  increasing  accuracy.  The  cold  winds  that  come  from  the  north 
arc  anticipated  and  their  times  and  intensity  told  to  farmers,  gardeners, 
and  fruiterers  !n  all  southern  localities. 

Wc  sell  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  animals  and 
animal  products  to  foreign  countries  every  year,  in  addition  to  supplying 
our  own  people  more  cheaply  and  abundantly  than  any  other  nation  Is 
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able  to  provide  for  its  people.  Successful  manufacturing  depends  pri- 
mjmiy  an  cheap  food,  whkh  accounts  to  a  considerabk  extent  for  our 
growih  in  ihb  direction.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  careful 
inspection  of  meats,  guards  the  health  of  our  people  and  gives  clean  bills 
of  health  to  deserving  exports  i  it  is  prepared  to  deal  promptly  with  im- 
pftrled  diseases  of  animals,  and  madntain  the  excellence  of  our  (Iwks  and 
herds  in  this  respect.  There  should  be  an  annual  census  of  the  live  stock 
of  the  Nation. 

We  sell  abroad  about  six  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  plants 
and  their  products  every  year  Strenuous  efforts  arc  being  made  to 
import  from  foreign  countries  such  grains  as  are  suitable  to  our  varying 
localities.  Seven  years  ago  we  bought  three-fourths  of  our  rice;  by 
helping  the  rice  growers  an  the  Gulf  coast  to  secure  seeds  from  the 
Orient  suited  to  their  conditions,  and  by  giving  ihera  adequate  protec- 
tiun,  they  now  supply  home  demand  and  export  to  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  to  other  rice-gro^dng  countries.  Wheat  and  other 
grains  have  been  imported  from  light-rainfalE  countries  to  our  lands  In 
the  West  and  Soulhwesi  that  have  not  grown  crops  because  of  light 
precipitation,  resulting  in  an  extensive  addition  to  our  cropping  area 
and  our  home-making  territory  that  can  not  iie  irrigated.  Ten  million 
bushels  of  ftrsl-class  macaroni  wheat  were  grown  from  these  experi- 
mental importations  last  year.  Fruits  suitable  to  our  soils  and  climates 
are  being  imported  from  all  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  —  the  lig 
from  Turkey,  the  almond  from  ^pain,  the  date  from  Algeria,  the  nuango 
from  India.  We  are  helping  our  fruit  growers  to  get  their  crops  into 
European  markets  hy  studying  methods  of  preservation  through  refrig- 
eration, packing,  and  handling,  wKith  have  l>een  quite  successful.  We 
are  helping  our  hop  growers  by  importing  varieties  that  ripen  earlier  and 
later  than  the  kinds  they  have  been  raising,  thereby  lengthening  the  har- 
vesting season.  The  cotton  crop  of  the  country  is  threatened  with  ro(.>t 
rot,  the  bollworm,  and  the  boll  weevil.  Ourpalhologists  will  find  immune 
varieties  that  will  resist  the  root  disease,  and  the  bollworm  can  be  dealt 
with,  but  the  boll  weevil  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  cotton  crop.  It  is  a 
Central  American  insect  that  has  become  acclimated  in  Texas  and  has 
done  great  damage.  A  scientist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
found  the  weevil  at  home  in  Guatemala  Being  kept  in  check  by  an  ant. 
which  has  been  brought  lo  our  cotton  fields  for  observation.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  may  serve  a  good  purpKree. 

The  soiU  of  the  country  are  getting  attention  frOm  the  farmer's  stand- 
point, and  interesting  results  are  following.  We  have  duplicates  of  the 
soils  that  grow  the  wTapper  tobacco  in  Sumatra  and  the  tiller  tobacco  in 
Cuba.  It  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  large  amounts  paid 
to  these  countries  will  be  paid  to  our  own  people.  The  reclamation  of 
alkali  land»  is  progressing,  to  give  object  lessons  to  qui  people  In  methods 
rhich  worthless  lands  may  be  made  productive. 
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Tbe  insect  friends  and  enemies  of  the  farmer  are  getting  attention. 
The  enemy  of  the  San  Jose  scale  was  fnund  near  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
and  is  now  cleaning  up  ali  our  orchards.  The  fig- fertilizing  inaccl  im- 
ported from  Turkey  has  helped  to  establish  an  industry  in  California 
thai  amounts,  to  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  of  dried  figs  annuaUy, 
and  is  extending  over  thfi  Pacific  coast.  A  parasitic  fly  from  South  Africa 
is  keeping  in  subjection  the  black  scale,  the  worst  [>est  of  the  orange  and 
lemon  industry  in  California. 

Careful  preliminar>-  work  is  being  dtme  towards  producing  our  own 
silk.  The  mullierry  k  l»eing  distributed  in  large  numbers,  eggs  are  being 
imported  and  distiibuled,  improved  reels  were  imported  from  Europe 
last  year,  and  two  expert  reelers  were  brought  to  Washington  to  reel,  the 
crop  of  cocoons  and  leach  the  art  to  our  own  people. 

The  crc.p-r*porting  system  of  the  Dtpartmeut  of  Agriculture  is  being 
ight  closer  to  accuracy  every  year.  It  has  two  hundred  and  hfty 
isand  reporters  selected  from  people  in  eight  vocations  in  life.  It 
has  arrangements  with  tnost  European  countries  for  interchange  of  esti- 
mates, so  that  our  people  may  know  as  nearly  as  pKissible  with  what  ihey 
must  compete. 

Irrigation,  During  the  two  and  a  half  years  thai  have  elapsed  &ince 
the  passage  of  the  reclamation  act  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
suR'eys  and  eKaminadons  of  the  opjiortuiiilJes  for  reclamation  in  the 
thirteen  States  and  three  Territories  of  the  arid  West.  Construction  has 
already  been  begun  on  the  largest  and  most  important  of  ihe  irrigation 
works,  and  plans  are  being  completed  for  works  which  will  utilize  the 
funds  now  available.  The  operations  are  being  carried  on  by  the  Recla- 
mation Ser\ice.  a  corps  of  engineers  selected  through  competitive  civil- 
service  examinations.  This  corps  includes  experienced  consulting  and 
constructing  engineers  as  well  as  various  experts  in  mechanical  and  legal 
matters,  and  is  connposed  largely  of  men  who  have  spent  most  of  their 
lives  in  practical  aSTairs  connected  with  irrigation.  The  larger  problems 
have  been  solved  and  it  now  remains  to  execute  with  care,  economy, 
and  thoroughness  the  work  which  has  been  laid  out.  All  important  details 
arc  l>eing  carefully  considered  by  boards  of  consulting  engineers,  selected 
for  their  thorough  knowledge  and  practical  experience.  Each  project 
is  taken  up  on  the  ground  by  competent  men  and  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  creation  of  prosperous  homes,  and  of  promptly  refunding 
to  the  Treasury  the  cost  of  construction.  The  reclamation  act  has  been 
found  to  be  remarkably  c-oniplele  and  effective,  and  so  broad  in  its  pro- 
visions that  a  wide  range  of  undertakings,  has  been  possible  under  it, 
At  the  same  time,  economy  is  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  the  funds  must 
ultimately  be  returned  to  Ije  used  over  again, 

Forests.  It  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  forest-reserve  policy  of  this 
Administration  that  the  reserves  are  for  use.  Whatever  interferes  with 
the  use  of  tfadr  resources  is  to  be  avoided  by  every  possible  means. 
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But  these  resources  must  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  t&emi 
permanent. 

The  forest  policy  of  the  Govcmmenl  is  just  now  a  subject  of  vivid 
public  interest  thcoughuul  the  West  and  to  tht  people  of  ihe  United 
States  in  general.  The  forest  reserves  themselves  are  of  extreme  vaJue 
to  ihe  present  as  well  as  to  the  future  welfare  of  all  the  westerti  pubhc- 
land  States.  They  powerfully  afiect  the  use  and  disposal  of  the  public 
lands.  They  are  of  special  importance  because  Ihey  preserve  the  water 
supply  and  (he  supply  of  timber  for  domestic  purposes,  and  so  promote 
settlement  under  the  reclamation  act.  Indeed,  they  are  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  every  one  of  the  great  interests  of  the  West. 

Forest  reserves  are  created  for  (wo  principal  purposes.  The  first  is 
to  preserve  the  water  suppty.  This  is  their  most  im|X)rtant  use.  The 
principal  ysers  of  the  water  thus  preserved  are  irrigation  ranchers  and 
settlers,  cities  and  towns  to  whom  their  municipal  water  supplies  are  of 
the  very  first  importance,  users  and  furnishers  of  water  (.lower,  and  the 
u-sers  of  water  for  domestic,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  other  purposes. 
All  these  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  forest  reserves. 

The  second  reason  for  which  forest  reserves  are  created  is  to  preserve 
the  limber  supply  for  various  classes  of  wood  users.  Among  the  more 
important  of  these  arc  settlers  under  the  reclamation  act  and  other  acts, 
for  whom  a  cheap  and  accessible  supply  of  timber  for  domestic  uses  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  miners  and  prospectors,  who  are  in  serious  danger 
of  losing  their  timber  supply  by  fire  or  through  export  by  lumber  com- 
panies when  timber  lands  adjacent  to  their  mines  pass  into  private  own- 
ershi]>;  lumbermen,  transportation  companies,  builders,  and  commercial 
interests  in  general. 

Although  the  wisdom  of  creating  forest  reserv-es-  is  nearly  everywhere 
heartily  recognized,  yet  in  a  few  localities  there  has  been  misunderstand- 
ing and  complaint.    The  following  statement  Is  therefore  desirable: 

The  fores t-rcser\'e  policy  can  be  Successful  only  when  it  haa  the  full 
support  of  the  people  of  the  West.    It  can  not  safely,  and  should  not  in 
any  case,  be  imposed  upon  them  against  their  will.    But  neither  can  we    i 
accept  the  views  of  those  whose  only  interest  in  the  forest  is  temporary;^ 
who  are  anxious  to  reap  what  they  have  not  sown  and  then  move  away,  ^ 
leaving  desolation  behind  them.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  e\'crywhere  and 
always  Ihe  interest  of  the  permanent  settler  and  the  permanent  businea 
man,  the  man  with  a  stake  in  the  country,  which  must  l>e  considered 
and  which  must  decide.  ^H 

The  m;iking  of  forest  reserves  within  railroad  and  wagon-road  latid-S 
grant  limits  will  hereafter,  as  for  the  past  three  years,  be  so  managed  as  ~ 
to  prevent  the  issue,  under  the  act  of  June  4,  1897,  of  base  for  exchange 
or  lieu  selection  (usually  called  scrip).    In  all  cases  where  forest  reserves 
within  areas  covered  by  land  grants  appear  lo  be  essendal  to  the  prosperity 
of  settlers,  miners,  or  others,  the  Government  lands  within  such  propose 
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forest  reserves  will,  as  an  the  recent  past,  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or 
entry  pending  tbe  completion  cif  siii:h  negolialions  with  the  owners  of 
the  land  grants  aS  will  prevent  the  creation  of  so-Called  Strip. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  make  forest  reserves  without  first  getting 
dclinJte  and  detailed  information  as  to  the  character  of  land  and  timber 
within  their  boundaries.  This  method  of  action  often  resulted  in  badly 
chosen  boundaries  and  consequent  injustice  to  settlers  and  others.  There- 
fore this  Administration  adopted  the  present  nnetliod  of  first  withdrawing 
the  land  from  disposal,  followed  by  careful  examination  on  the  ground 
and  the  preparation  of  detailed  maps  and  descriptions,  before  any  forest 
reserve  is  created. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  confusion  which  exists  in 
Government  forest  maJtere  because  the  work  is  scattered  among  three 
independent  organizations.  The  United  States  Is  the  only  one  of  the 
great  nations  in  which  the  forest  work  of  the  Government  is  not  con- 
centrated under  one  department,  in  consonance  with  the  plainest  dictates 
of  good  administration  and  common  sense.  The  present  arrangement 
is  bad  from  evcr>'  point  of  view.  Merely  to  mention  it  is  to  prove  that 
it  should  be  terminated  at  once.  As  I  have  repeatedly  recommended, 
all  the  forest  work  of  the  Government  should  be  concentrated  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  where  the  larger  part  of  that  work  is  already 
done,  where  practically  all  of  the  trained  foresters  of  Ihe  Government 
are  employed,  where  chielly  in  Washington  there  i.s  comprehensive  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  problems  of  ihe  reserves  acquired  on  the  ground, 
where  all  problems  relating  to  growth  from  the  soil  are  already  gathered, 
and  where  all  the  sciences  auxiliary  to  forestry  are  al  hand  for  pnjmpt 
and  effective  cooperation.  These  reasons  are  decisive  in  themselves, 
but  it  should  be  added  that  the  great  organizations  of  citizens  whose 
interests  are  affected  by  the  forest  rcscn-es,  such  as  tbe  National  Live 
SiocI;  Association,  the  Nadona!  Wool  Growers'  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Milling  Congresfi,  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  and  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Trade,  have  uniformly,  emphatically,  and  most  of  them 
repeatedly,  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  placing  all  Government 
forest  work  in  the  Department  of  .^Agriculture  because  of  the  peculiar 
adaptation  of  that  Department  for  it.  It  is  true,  also,,  that  the  forest 
services  of  nearly  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world  are  under  the  respec- 
tive departments  of  agriculture,  while  in  but  two  of  the  smaller  nations 
and  in  one  colony  are  they  under  the  department  of  the  interior.  This 
is  the  result  of  long  and  varied  espmence  and  it  agrees  fully  with  the 
requirements  of  good  administration  in  our  own  case. 

The  creation  of  a  forest  service  in  the  Department  of  Agricu!tlU"e  will 
have  for  its  important  re-*!ults: 

First.  .\  better  handling  of  all  forest  work,  because  it  will  be  under 
a  single  head,  and  because  the  vast  and  indispensable  experience  of  the 
Dq}artraent  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  forest  reserves,  to  forestry 
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in  general,  and  to  other  forms  of  production  from  the  soil,  will  be  easily 
and  rapidly  accessible. 

Second-  The  teseires  themselves,  being  handled  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  man  in  the  field,  instead  of  the  man  in  the  office,  will  be  mote 
easily  and  more  widely  useful  (o  the  people  of  the  West  than  has  been 
the  case  hitherto. 

Third.  Within  a  cotnparativeiy  short  time  the  reserves  will  become 
self-supporting.  This  is  important,  because  continually  and  rapidly 
increasing  appropriations  wiU  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  this 
exceedingly  important  interest  of  the  Nation,  and  they  can  and  should 
be  offset  by  returns  from  the  National  forests.  Under  similar  circum- 
stances the  forest  possessions  of  other  great  nations  form  an  important 
source  of  revenue  to  their  governments. 

Every  administrative  officer  concerned  is  con\'inced  of  the  necessity 
for  the  proposed  consolidation  of  forest  work  in  the  Department  of 
AgricuhurCi  and  I  myself  have  urged  it  more  than  once  in  former  mes- 
sages. Again  I  commend  it  to  the  early  and  favorable  consideration 
of  the  Congress.  The  interests  of  the  Nation  at  large  and  of  the  West 
in  particular  have  sufEered  greatly  because  of  the  delay. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.   FRANKLIN  E   BROOKS   ON  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL » 

Mb,  Epooks  of  Colorado  said; 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  listened  yesterday  with  considerable  interest  to  the 
fervid  and  sometimes  rather  hysterical  eloquence  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  rushing  in  rapid  procession  to  express  allegiance  to  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  and  the  men  who  toil;  and,  incidenially,  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  this  Department.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  realize 
that  the  period  of  nominating  conventions  is  at  hand,  and  therefore  I 
trust  that  alt  the  remarks  of  all  the  gentlemen  may  be  as  seed  sown  in 
good  ground;  that  they  may  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  the  result  may 
abundantly  justify  the  espectation  at  the  time  of  harvest, 

I  yield  to  nn  man  in  my  interest  in  the  agricultural  industries  of  this 
country,  in  the  great  forces  that  are  making  for  national  prosperity. 
These  gentlemen  do  not  say  anything  on  behalf  of  those  Interests  in 
general,  that  I  would  not  say  if  I  could.  But  I  am  bound  to  take  issue 
with  ihem  on  some  of  the  conclusions  that  they  draw.  I  recognize  as 
thoroughly  as  they  do  that  agriculture  is  the  great  primary  source  of 
productive  wealth.  I  recognize  more,  that  its  prosperity  is  the  necessary 
and  essential  condition  of  national  prosperity,  advancement,  and  growth. 
I  recall  that  the  classic  and  Chinese  mythologies  gave  to  agriculture  a 
divine  origin,  and  that,  in  order  further  to  dignify  the  subject,   they 

'  Cengr.  Rtcatd,  M«y  i,  1,406. 
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brought  from  the  heavena  a.  god  to  teach  its  mysteries  to  mankind,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  our  latter-day,  twentieth  century, 
practical  point  of  view  gives  even  roore  distinct  recognition,  when  it 
devotes  (o  the  study  of  agricultural  problems,  as  it  does,  this  body  of 
trained  scientists  who  for  the  las.t  twelve  years  have  been  shedding  so 
much  luster  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  giving  so  muth  of 
reputation  and  distinction  to  it. 

1  believe  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  be[ie\'e  thoroughly  in 
its  work.  I  believe  in  its  great  Secretary,  who  started  it  on  its  career  of 
advancement  and  growth  and  who  fornearly  ten  years  has  so  ably  directed 
its  progress.  I  believe  in  (he  men  who  are  under  Secretary  Wilson,  the 
able  heads  of  departments,  and  in  the  faithful  and  energetic  men  who 
are  working  under  them.  The  work  fascinates  me.  It  appeals  to  me. 
It  appeals  to  my  imagination.  It  appeals  lo  my  hopes  of  the  future  of 
(his  country.  It  appeals  lo  ray  sense  of  duty  to  Ihe  people  and  the  con- 
stituents whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
man  with  the  hoe,  and  I  have  no  fears  of  the  militant  farmer.  I  am  not 
alarmed  at  the  size  of  these  appropriations.  They  seem  very  small, 
comparadvely,  and  entirely  reasonable.  They  seem  abundantly  justified 
by  the  work  the  Department  has  been  doing. 

Without  going  too  much  Into  detail,  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  results  of  this  work  before  saying 
anything  on  this  question  of  free  garden  seeds  which  we  ore  discussing. 

The  American  farmer  is  by  no  means  a  babe  in  swaddling  clothes. 
Given  a  fair  start  and  an  open  field  he  can  take  care  of  himself;  but  his 
work  can  be  vastly  facilitated,  his  elBcicncy  tremendouaiy  increased,  and 
the  highest  interests  of  every  citizen  of  the  country  promoted  by  the  guid- 
anccj  suggestion,  and  helpful  advice  of  such  bureaus  as  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  last  twelve  years. 

It  was  Mark  Twain  who  said  that  the  cauliflower  was  a  cabbage  with 
a  college  education,  and  it  has  been  the  function  of  the  national  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  give  college  educations  not  only  to  the  cabbage, 
but  to  the  orange  and  the  sugar  beet,  the  wheat  of  Minnesota  and  the 
tobacco  of  Connecticut,  to  the  cotto.n  of  Texas  and  the  apple  of  New 
York  and  Michigan,  to  the  horses  of  the  mountains  and  the  dairy  cows 
of  Iowa.  True,  they  say  that  the  Department  reeks  with  paternalism, 
but  there  i$  paternalism  and  paternalism,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
helpful  work  of  these  bureaus  which  would  disturb  the  shades  even  of 
Jefferson. 

I  wish  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
hslen  to  the  statements  made  before  the  committee  by  the  heads  of  the 
various  executive  branches  of  the  Department.  Failing  in  that,  I  wish 
that  each  might  find  time  to  read  the  reports  of  these  hearings.  They  are 
a  liberal  education  in  applied  science  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  if 
anyone  has.  had  the  bad  taste  to  recall  the  earlier  designation  of  the  De- 
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partment  in  semi-derision,  as  the  "  cow  bureau,"  I  think  he  wiD  be  hcanilyi 
ashamed  of  it  before  he  gets  through  with  his  studies.  The  work  h  n-oc' 
only  theoreticaf,  and  it  is  not  purely  educalional,  although  it  is,  and| 
should  be  in  the  main,  experi menial  and  suggestive.  It  is  distintlly' 
practical  and  is  more  than  justilied  by  direct  retuma.  \ 

There  is  not  one  field  of  governmental  activity  where  a  dollar  spenll 
brings  a  tenth  of  the  return  iii  actual  good  to  the  people  that  docs  ihA 
litde  expenditure  which  wc  give,  more  or  less  grudgingly,  to  this  Deiiarfc- 
ment.  It  covers  a  wide  field  in  national  life,  and  in  every  line  of  iCI 
activities  it  demonstrates  every  year  in  a  cold  matter  of  dollars  and  tenM 
its  increasing  financial  importance.  I 

The  Weather  Bureau  saves  in  a  month  in  the  spring  floods  manj 
times  its  entire  cost  since  its  insdtution  in  the  saving  of  property  and  life? 
and  its  researches  in  the  field  of  meteorological  science  are  both  wondeBJ 
fu!  and  fascinating. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  had  done  nothing  else  in  its  whtiw 
career  but  to  save  the  domestic  animals  of  the  country  from  the  scourgi 
of  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease,  it  would  have  abundantly  justified  eveij 
dollar  that  it  has  cost,  but  that  is  only  one  small  portion  of  its  work,  Itl 
daily  routine  is  made  up  of  the  protection  of  the  people's  food  supply  — < 
increasing  its  volume  and  decreasing  its  cost;  protecting  the  farmer  and 
stock  grower  from  diseases  and  adding  enormously  to  our  nations 
wealth-  It  has  done  and  is  doing  in  its  meat-inspection  work  perhajiri 
more  than  any  one  single  agency  to  develtip  and  hold  a  foreign  marled 
for  our  agricultural  productions,  and  our  meats  to-day  find  an  entrand 
into  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  other  European  centers  sol^ 
because  they  are  viseed  by  this  Bureau. 

The  Department  has  recently  taken  over  the  immense  forests  on  ot^ 
public  lands,  and  forested  areas  to-day  aggregating  more  than  loo.ooo.ool 
acres  are  being  cared  for,  preserved,  and  developed  by  the  Departmoi 
of  Agriculture.  While  there  is  a  possibility  for  difference  of  opinion  a 
to  the  wisdom  or  some  phases  of  this  work,  its  importance  and  its  pal 
sibilities  of  good  in  the  preservation  of  the  forest  and  the  conservation  q 
the  water  supply,  in  the  development  of  the  arid  regions,  and  the  makiqj 
possible  of  steady  and  successful  irrigation  are  absolutely  beyond  com 
pulalion,  and  the  tact  and  skill  with  which  this  work  has  lieen  done  und( 
its  present  management  has.  gone  fat  toward  removing  any  possibi 
ground  for  complaint.  1 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  individual  bureaus  with  th(j 
almost  spectacular  work,  but  while  we  are  talking  of  dollars  and  cen( 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  experiment  stations  in  all  the  States  and  Ta 
ritories  have  cost  the  Government  until  now  only  $700,000  a  year,  ai^ 
the  additional  work  in  connection  with  the  stations  in  Washington  i^ 
creases  these  figures  by  only  $200,000.  That  is  a  large  sum  of  monq 
but  a  Minnesota  experiment  station  alone  has  added  more  thaji  this  stil 
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per  annum  to  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country  in  improving 
the  li-jje  and  character  of  the  wheat  grown.  Figures  arc  dry  and  mean- 
ingless things  in  the  al>stract.  but  In  the  concrete  ihey  tell  ihelr  stoiy. 

The  addition  of  a  single  kernel  of  wheal  per  head  means  an  addition 
of  more  than  (5.000,000  per  annum  to  our  national  wealthy  and  the 
meihodsof  seed  selection  introduced  and  practiced  hy  these  experinnent 
suiions  have  far  more  than  equaled  this  increase, 

Vi't  are  spending  about  $30,000,000  in  building  vast  reservoirs,  canab, 
tnonumental  dams,  and  structures,  which  we  hope  shall  last  to  the  end 
of  fjrne,  to  conserve  and  prescn*e  the  waters  in  the  scmiarid  regions.  We 
ait  dming  thb  through  the  agency  of  trained  and  technicaJ  engineers 
vrhree  work  is  exciting  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  A  hundred 
thousand  dollars  hardly  pays  for  the  rcconnoissance  for  one  of  the 
gigantic  projects  undertaken  by  the  national  Reclamation  Service,  but 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  spends  not  one  cent  of  its  millions  in  solving, 
'-""ailempting  to  solve,  any  of  the  myriad  questions  relating  to  the  ap- 
p'icaiion  of  water  to  the  soil,  relating  lo  irrigation  as  an  an,  relating  to 
'■fie  economic  use  of  the  water  it  has  coal  these  millions  to  save. 

It  remains  for  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Office  of  fiKperimcnt  Stations, 

"nth  a  sum  of  only  $102,000  altogether,  to  work  along  these  lines  and  to 

*chiere  results  which  the  western  farmer  regards  as  the  most  important 

*f  any-thin^  connected  with  the  work  of  reclamation.    There  is  no  part 

of  the  work  of  the  Department  that  meets  with  readier  welcome  at  the 

hands  of  those  for  whom  it  is  done  than  does  this  work  of  the  Bureau  of 

Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigation,  and  yet  with  this  $102,000  that 

has  been  given  to  thi.s  Bureau  there  is  carried  on  not  only  the  irrigation 

'^Ofk,  but  drainage  development  and  experimentation  in  twenty  States 

^~*Ti  iHe  reclamation  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  rendered  useless  by  alkali 

^ni  similar  mineral  elements. 

f  am  very  glad  that  the  bill  before  us  carries  above  $27^000  increase 
'<^r  ihis  work. 

H'iih  a  total  expenditure  of  less  than  $5,000  the  Department  last  year 

P'^Ued  and  detected  the  poison  that,  under  the  name  of  "loco,"  has  cost 

^t  stockmen  of  this  country,  speaking  conservatively,  $10,000,000,  and 

^«U  was  done  although  scientist  after  scientist  and  ejcpert  after  expert 

"3<i  declared  the  poison  a  myth. 

No  one  of  all  these  phases  of  this  work  is  more  beneficial  than  is  that 

***  the  particular  Bureau  which  we  have  under  contemplation  in  this  item 

"~^  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.     None  is  more  ably  ofhcered  and 

*KrecTed.     Its  costs,  according  to  the  figures  of  this  bill,  ahout  $575,000. 

That  is  the  equivalent  in  cost  uf  a  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  for 

1  1 2-inch  gun,  and  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Hant  Industry 

Mmjily  can  rot  be  computed.    These  results  are  not  only  a  benefit  to  the 

mral  population,  not  only  to  the  men  for  whom  we  plead  so  earnestly, 

but  they  area  benefit  to  (he  whole  fieople;  they  increase  our  food  supply ; 
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they  promote  our  commerce;  ihey  help  our  people  in  every  particular. 
Because  they  are  so  far-reaching,  and  ljeca\isc  they  are  su  beneficent  and 
important,  1  protest  against  mtti  o(  the  character  and  caliber  of  those 
who  are  at  the  head  of  this  Department  having  their  time  and  energies 
and  opportunities  frittered  away  in  sending  out  these  absurd  little  dona- 
tions of  ordinary  garden  seeds  to  the  farmer,  to  men  who  do  not  want 
them.  I  do  not  want  this  important  work  interfered  with.  1  do  not 
want  this  great  bureau  to  continue  under  our  direction  doing  something 
that  seems  to  me  ignoble  and  unwurthy  —  unworthy  of  the  Congress, 
unworthy  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and,  most  of  ail,  unworthy  the 
American  farmer. 

I  do  not  think  the  committee  intended  to  take  anything  from  the  farmer. 
I  know  that  I  did  not.  1  do  not  believe  that  that  was  the  thought  at  all. 
What  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  subsdlute  samething  that  was  of  value  for 
something  that  was  unimportant  and  inconsiderable;  something  that 
really  amounted  lo  something,  that  would  accomplish  something,  and 
was  of  practical  utility. 

When  the  Department  was  first  organized.  Congress  very  apdy  and 
very  properly  made  a  part  of  its  duty  the  distribution  of  rare  and  valu- 
able seeds,  but  they  were  to  be  rare  and  valuable  Seeds,  not  the  kinds 
that  had  been  known  for  three  centuries;  not  the  variety  that  our  for- 
bears brought  with  them  to  Jamestown  and  Plymouth.  They  were  to 
be  rare  and  valuable  seeds;  something  that  would  add  to  the  productive 
power  and  wealth  of  the  country  and  advance  the  interest  of  the  farming 
population. 

What  the  committee,  if  I  understand  it,  attempted  to  do  is  simply  this; 
they  attempted  (o  confine  this  work  to  the  legitimate  field  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  rare  and  valuable  seeds.  There  was  no  thought,  I  am  sure, 
of  dealing  cither  illiberally  or  parsimoniously  with  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  believe  that  we  have  appropriated  sufHciently  so  that  that 
work  may  be  carried  on  with  success  according  to  its  legitimate  puipcse. 

There  are  endless  instances  nf  the  importance  of  the  distribution  If 
properly  directed.  The  seedless  orange  was  developed  and  iTiimduced 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  afterwards  distributed  through 
this  very  appropriation.  This  one  fruit  has  been  worth  more  to  the  people 
of  this  country  than  all  the  radishes,  pumpkins,  lettuce,  and  beans  that 
have  been  sent  out  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since  this  db- 
tribution  began.  The  statisricians  tell  us  that  the  California  crop  of 
seedless  orange  alone  is  worth  from  $7,000,000  to  $8,000,000  annually. 

In  the  same  way  and  through  the  same  distribution  the  Guvemment 
has  been  sending  out  macaroni  wheat.  The  Bureau  nf  Plant  Industry 
introduced  it  from  Russia  and  Asia  and  distributed  it  freely  to  our  farm- 
ers, and  to-day  it  is  adding  to  the  income-bearing  possibilities  of  the 
country  infinitely  more  than  all  of  these  ordinary  seeds  that  they  are 
sending  Out  for  us  under  our  franks.    This  is  something  the  farmer  can 
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no!  get  at  the  comer  groce 
figured  in  millions  of  dollars-  Last  year  it  is  estimated  (hat  w«  produced 
in  thb  country  from  $ io,cxio,ooo,  to  $15,000,000  in  this  prodticl  alone, 
ajid  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  it  fills  a  new  field  and  positively  adds  that 
amount  to  our  productive  wealth. 

Ifir,  Wadswoeth.  And  they  have  done  that  within  the  last  three 
years. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Colorado.  And  the  chairman  calls  my  atlention  to  the 
fact  that  this  work  has  all  been  done  within  the  last  three  years.  The 
same  tiling  is  true  of  the  Kaflir  corn,  emmer,  and  brome.  Those  are 
things  that  are  of  real  value,  and  they  are  sent  out  under  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Congressional  free-seed  distribution,  but  they  are  nut  the 
ordinary  garden  seeds  that  you  can  buy  anywhere  for  i  or  2  cents  a 
package. 

I  was  much  interested  yesterday  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  |Mr.  Ellerl>e|.  They  seemed  to  be  very  apt,  veiT  sound, 
and  very  sensible.  What  he  said  about  the  wilt-resisting  cotton  is  all 
true.  It  has  added  enormously  to  the  receipts  of  the  cotton  growing 
States  and  the  cotton  growing  section  has  not  yet  begun  to  reap  the  fuU 
tctuins,  but  I  did  not  notice  any  plea  for  free  beans  in  the  gentleman's 
remarks  or  any  argument  for  rhubarb  or  radishes  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  All  that  the  gentleman  said  was  the  strongest  possible  argument 
for  the  work  of  the  Department  in  sending  out  rare  seeds  and  against 
garden  seeds. 

The  will -resisting  cotton  was  a  rare  and  valuable  thing  that  was 
<!eveloped  by  the  Bureau  und  sent  out  under  this  form  of  seed  distribu- 
tion. Now,  the  committee  has  attempte<l  to  still  provide  for  Che  rare 
and  valuable  plants  and  seeds.  There  is  no  disposition  to  leave  out  the 
flriit^resisting  cotton,  there  is  no  dispcjisilion  to  leave  out  the  further  pro- 
duction of  the  seedless  orange,  or  the  Kaffir  corn,  or  the  macaroni  wheat 
There  will  be  an  amendment  offered  hy  the  committee  that  will  make 
that  matter  thoroughly  clear,  and  will  secure  the  continuance  of  the  work 
mthout  any  restrictions.  What  the  committee  attempted  to  do  was  to 
leave  in  the  hill  all  the  appropriation  that  hitherto  had  been  devoted  to 
the  rare  and  valuable  seeds,  and  to  eliminate  and  leave  out  of  the  bill 
this  indefensible  donation  of  no  value  which  is,  in  many  caSeS,  regarded 
with  ridicule,  and  justly  so,  by  the  very  men  to  whom  it  is  sent. 

There  is  an  ample  field  for  work  with  rare  seeds  and  plants.  There 
are  hundreds  of  localities  aU  over  the  world  where  we  still  can  get  just 
such  plants  as  those  which  that  Bureau  has  been  finding  for  us  in  the 
Sast  years.  The  scientists  from  the  Department  are  now  searching  in 
Asia,  in  Turkey,  in  Indiii,,  in  Africa,  in  northern  Ru-ssia,  and  in  Australia, 
and  from  those  sections  we  are  getting  things  that  our  farmers  can  use 
aad  render  available  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other.  It  is 
^e  that  many  of  them  are  semi-tropical  and  will  interest  mainly  the 
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South,  like  the  orange,  the  mango,  the  fig.  the  grape  fruit,  and  date,  but 
it  is  also  inie  thai  many  of  them  are  hardy  and  will  interest  the  North, 
like  the  hardier  kind  of  wheat,  and  the  hardy  crops  that  will  grow  dear 
to  the  Canada  line  and  in  altitudes  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet  —  grains  and 
fruits  from  Siberia  and  northern  Russia,  which  thrive  wonderfully  when 
brought  to  our  warmer  sections.  Thai  is  the  kind  of  work  I  plead  for 
and  have  interest  in. 

We  expend  something  tike  $500,000  a  year  in  one  single  drug  — 
opiuta  —  and  we  import  that  from  foreign  countries,  and  our  total 
imiwrtation  of  foreign  drugs  and  medicinal  plants  amounts  to  more  than 
85.000,000  annually. 

The  CHAiaMAN.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mt-  Wadswohth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  may  be  allowed  to  co^ncludc  his  remarks. 

The  Chairman,  The  gentleman  from  New  York  asks  unanimoua: 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  may  be  permitted  to  conclude  ' 
his  remarks.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  FiNLEY.    Mr,  Chairman,  I  understand  that  the  gentleman  is  dis- 
cussing the  seed  pix^position.    I  would  tike  to  know  U  we  have  reached ' 
that  provision  in  the  bill- 
Mr.  Wadswokth.    Oh,  yes;  we  have. 

Mr.  FiNLEY.    Then  1  have  no  objection. 

The  CHAtEMAN.    The  Chair  heais  no  objection. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  shall  take  only  a  ^ 
few  minutes,  for  I  shall  veiy  briefly  conclude  with  one  or  two  things 
that  I  want  to  call  attention  to.    As  I  was  saying,  we  are  expending  ^ 
$500,000  a  year  for  a  single  drug.    That  drug  and  many  others  can  b«  m 
grown  with  profit,  and  great  profit,  in  Maine,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  ™ 
Vermont,  and  in  the  Northern  States.     Crops  like  these  can  be  made  a 
kind  of  by-product  to  the  farmer  and  ought  to  be  introduced,  and  this 
Department  is  trying  to  do  it  through  this  Bureau.    Now,  the  committee 
proposes  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Bureau  along  those  lines  and  to 
substitute  in  its  distribution  digitalis  and  stramonium  and  plants  like 
those  for  peas  and  licans  and  such  plants  as  you  can  get  anywhere.    Only 
last  week  there  was  a  very  apt  illustration  of  what  I  am  saying.    There 
is  one  concern  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid  in  this  country 
that  pays  $500,000  a  year  for  camphor.     Camphor,  as  we  all  know,  is 
a  monopoly  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  the  island  of  Formosa. 
Probably  the  other  uses  of  camphor  in  this  country  amount  to  about  J 
$3,000,000  a  year. 

Last  year  down  in  Florida  one  of  the  experts  of  this  Depaitment  in ' 
going  around  found  a  man  who  was  trimming  some  ornamental  camphor  1 
trees.    He  got  the  clippings  from  those  trees  and  ex](erimented  with  them 
itl  the  Bureau.    He  found  that  he  could  get  a  higher  content  of  camphor 
oil  and  a  better  quality  of  camphor  than  they  could  in  the  island 
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Formosa,  where  tihey  cut  down  and  kill  the  tree.  He  further  found  that 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Florida  which  were  comparatively  valueless  for 
other  purposes  were  admiiably  adapted  for  growing  these  trees.  He 
went  immedialely  to  the  celluioid  people,  showed  them  Ihe  result  of  his 
work,  and  explained  to  them  the  possibility  of  introducing  the  growth 
of  these  trees  into  this  country,  and  last  week  they  concluded  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  in  Florida  for  the  investment  of  $150,000  in  the  growing 
ot  American  camphor.  How  does  that  work,  compare  with  our  donations 
of  2-cent  packages  of  cabhage  and  rhubarb  and  rutabaga? 

We  pay  $500,000  a  year  to  Germany  and  France  for  our  Leet-sugar 
seed.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  developing  a  beet-sugar  seed 
to-day  In  this  country  that  is  superior  in  saccharine  content,  in  hardness 
and  availability  to  anything  that  the  Germans  or  French  can  produce; 
and  I  prefer  to  see  my  Colorado  farmers  gel  (his  improved  sugar-beet 
seed  than  these  common  seeds  thai  they  do  not  want,  and  I  know  my 
Michigan  and  Utah  and  Minnesota  friends  feel  the  same  way.  I  believe 
thai  Department  can  assist  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gaines] 
to  find  some  rare  seeds  of  this  sort,  that  his  people  will  think  just  as  much 
of  as  they  do  of  the  peas  and  beans  which  he  says  they  prize  so  highly, 
and  if  he  does,  he  will  accomplish  a  substantial  result  in  developing  new 
agricultural  possibilities  for  his  section. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mudd|,  and 
I  do  not  lielieve  that  he  got  at  the  real  point  of  this  situation  in  his  re- 
marks yesterday.  Shortly  after  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  and  before 
I  knew  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  work  of  a  Congressman  which  I 
have  since  learned,  I  was  awakened  in  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  night 
by  a  telegram  from  a  very  enthusiastic  rural  constituent,  and  it  read  like 
this: 


■ 


Send  seeds  at  once;  no  Republican  seeds  in  this  county. 

I  complied  with  that  urgent  demand  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  Ihe  returns 
at  the  succeeding  election,  in  the  Republican  crop,  were  amply  satis- 
factory and  highly  commendable  from  my  point  of  view.  My  enthusi- 
asric  mral  friend  had  gotten  at  the  real  gist  of  this  question.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  little,  petty,  unworthy,  ignoble  influence  for  our- 
selves as  Congressmen  in  a  way  that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  it 
is  a  way  that  I  hope  w\]i  be  abandoned. 

The  American  farmer  is  not  a  babe  in  swaddling  clothes.  He  can  see 
through  this  little  gift  very  easily.  The  man  with  the  hoe  is  not  what 
he  was  even  when  Millet  painted  him  or  when  Markhara  maligned  him 
into  tame.  In  America  he  is  not  only  a  tiller  of  the  soil:  he  is  a  me- 
chanic, manufacturer,  and  business  man,  and  in  these  later  days  he  is  a 
chemist,  physicist,  bacteriologist,  and  entomologist  as  well.  I  think  he 
understands  and  values  this  2-cent  contribution  at  its  real  worth. 
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I  want  lo  make  myself  entirely  clear,  and,  at  the  risk  of  repetition, 
let  me  repeat  Ihat  I  believe  in  proper  and  legitimate  seed  distribution. 
U  is  only  the  kind  of  seeds  that  1  object  to,  1  do  not  and  can  not  believe 
that  the  sending  out  of  ordinary  common  garden  seeds  is  a  proper  or 
legitimate  distribution,  and  I  shall  oppose  it.  I  will,  however,  vote  any 
reasonable  sum  for  the  work,  uf  sending  out  new,  rare,  and  valuable  seeds 
and  plants,  and  believe  this  would  result  in  great  good  in  the  future,  as 
it  has  in  the  past. 

For  work  such  as  I  have  described  in  some  twenty  bureaus  we  pTo\-ide 
this  year  $7,250,000.  It  reclaims  our  land;  it  renders  fertile  our  ex- 
hausled  reaches  i  it  Improves  our  crops ;  it  increases,  cheapens,  improves, 
and  (Uversi&es  the  food  supplies  of  our  toiling  millions;  it  protects  our 
forests,  our  flocks,  and  our  herds;  it  increases  by  billions,  of  dollars  an- 
nually our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce;  it  furnishers  the  most  whole- 
some, safest,  and  most  elevating  form  of  employment  to  the  people;  it 
injures  no  one;  it  ia  benelicent,  heljiful,  and  unobtrusive.  Its  total 
cost  represents  an  ccpenditure  of  a  million  dollars  a  day  for  a  single 
week.  For  the  arts  of  war.  Including  therein,  as  we  properly  should, 
our  pension  budget,  we  spent  this  year,  in  round  numbers,  a  million 
dotlars  a  day  for  the  days  of  a  whole  year,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
man  on  the  floor  of  this  House  v-tU  begin  to  compare  the  usefulness, 
beneficence,  and  far-reaching  results  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  ^ 
Agriculture  with  that  of  our  Army  and  Navy  combined. 

I  join  with  our  friends  of  the  Nlililary  and  Naval  Committees  heartily, 
cheerfully,  and  enthusia-ilically  in  every  effort  that  they  make  to  protect 
this  country  at  home  and  abroad,  to  advance  its  prestige,  to  make  its 
name  and  its  flag  honored,  respected,  and  revered ;  1  yield  to  no  one  in 
my  support  of  everything  which  makes  for  our  national  honor  and  ad- 
vantage; I  will  vole  battle  ships  as  long  as  there  is  a  real  need.  The 
scare  head  of  rampant  militarism  has  no  terrors  for  me,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  thirty  milUons  of  farming  population  who  make  up  the  great  pro- 
ducing element  of  our  body  politic  I  protest  against  any  cheeseparing  or 
restrictive  economies  as  applied  to  the  work  of  this  Department.  \Ve| 
talk  about  the  stupendous  balance  of  trade  In  our  favor.  On  this  side ' 
of  the  Chamber  we  point  with  pride,  and  justly  point  with  pride,  to  an.' 
aggregate  balance  for  the  twelve  years  of  Republican  ascendance  amount- 
ing to  something  like  $4,000,000,000,  but  we  should  go  further  and  pay 
our  respects  and  distinguished  consideration  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  who  have  not  only  made  that  balance  possible,  but  in  order  to 
do  so  have  wiped  out  an  adverse  balance  against  us  for  the  same  period 
of  over  $890,000,000.  ^ 

As  the  work  grows  it  is  necessary  that  comparatively  new  fields  from  I 
time  to  time  be  entered  upon,  and  this  bill  and  the  two  previous  bilils 
have  carried  one  item  In  itself  somewhat  novel,  of  which  I  wish  to  speak 
very  brieily.    In  1904  we  appropriated  $25,000  for  experiments  in  animal  1 
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feeding  and  breeding.  The  appropriation  was  continued  last  year,  and 
il  is  carried  in  the  bill  before  us.  Under  that  appropiiadon,  small  and 
meager  as  it  is,  the  Department  has  inaugurated  two  sraatl  experimeiils 
in  the  developing  of  an  Ameriran  type  of  horse,  one  in  the  East  and  one 
in  the  West;  has  made  instructive  and  valuable  experiments  in  sheep 
breeding  in  coeperation  with  the  Iowa  station ;  has  already  done  a  great 
work  in  the  development  of  the  poultry  industry,  which,  although  tremen- 
dous in  its  returns,  has  never  received  the  attention  it  desen-ed;  has  been 
carrying  on  a  series  of  most  valuable  and  interesting  experiments  in 
calorimetric  tests  of  the  heat  and  flesh  producing  power  of  different  food 
elemenls  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  experiment  station,  and 
in  several  places  in  the  South  has  started,  or  has  under  rontemplatioa, 
amilar  work  in  feeding  and  breeding. 

The  tield  that  this  work  opens  upon  is  vast  and  important  and  has 
been  hitherto  almost  neglected  by  ihe  Government.  We  have  lagged 
far  behind  the  work  of  the  other  leading  powers.  We  spend  annually 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  importing  foreign  stock.  Our  horses, 
with  the  exception  of  two  strains  of  trotting  stock,  which  are  really  families 
rather  than  types,  are  Percheron,  Belgian,  Oldenburg,  and  Clydesdale; 
our  caltle  are  Holsteins,  Ayrshiies,  Swiss,  Jerseys,  or  Herefords;  our 
sheep  are  Cotswolds,  Southdowns,  and  Merinos,  and  our  swine  are 
foreign  in  their  origin  and  names;  only  two  bpeeda  of  chickens  proudly 
daunt  an  American  name  and  are  the  result  of  American  breeding.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  genius  and  energy  of  the  American  breeder  should 
t>e  turned  to  the  growth  and  development  of  native  strains  and  American 
tyjjcs.  We  can  teara  much  from  our  foreign  friends  on  this  subject.  We 
frequently  hear  how  one  or  another  phase  of  modern  progress  is  due  in 
some  direct  or  indirect  manner  to  the  Corsican  first  emperor  of  the 
French. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  great  Hungarian  breeding  stable  at 
Ljpitza  was  started  by  an  Arabian  stallion  captured  from  Napoleon  at 
the  battle  of  Leipzig.  With  that  beginning  the  Ausiro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment has  gradually  developed,  until  to-day  it  spends  over  $800,000 
a  year  in  its  maintenance  of  its  ho ree- breeding  establishments,  with 
immense  advantage  to  the  individual  horse  breeders  and  without  any 
encroachment  upon  or  interference  with  individual  enterprises.  There 
is  a  single  breeding  station  —  Mezohegyes  —  extending  over  50,000 
acres,  which  employs  6,000  civil  and  military  employees  and  obtains  the 
Snest  breeding  stock  available  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  to-day  the 
Imperial  Government  makes  no  more  proper  or  beneficial  use  of  its  funds. 

One  of  the  Austrian  royal  stables  at  Kis  Ber  was  headed  hy  an  old- 
time  English  thoroughbred,  "Buccaneer."  The  winner  of  the  Derby 
and  the  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  in  1876  both  came  from  this  stable, 
and  the  descendants  of  Buccaneer  from  this  stable  had  won  in  1902 
|i. 100,000,  in  prizes. 
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After  the  fall  uf  (he  second  empire  the  French  found  iheir  agricullural 
industnts  terribly  crippled,  and  none  more  than  their  breeding  of  horses, 
caused  largely  by  the  terrible  losses  suffered  in  ihe  Franco- Prussian  war. 
The  French  department  of  agriculture  Immedialdy  took  up  this  work 
with  tremendou3  activity,  and  il  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
budget  of  1902,  the  last  figures  obtainable,  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$1,600,000  for  hoise- breeding  stations,  and  no  one,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  suggested  that  the  French  were  other  than  frugal,  carefuij  and  busi- 
nesslike in  their  governmental  expenses.  The  work  is  a  fixture  in  French 
system  and  has  demonstrated  its  great  and  increasing  value. 

The  Prussian  Government  spent  in  1900  a  quarter  oi  a  million  doUare, 
and  Ihat  is  for  Prussia  alone.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  for  a 
hundred  years  has  been  growing  and  developing  a  strain  of  coach  horses, 
until  the  name  of  Oldcnhurg  b  known,  not  for  any  statesmanship  nor 
for  military  prowess,  but  for  the  superior  excellence  of  its  horses,  from 
Australia  to  Siberia,  from  Germany  to  Japan,  and  from  Lapland  to 
Cape  Town  and  bock. 

With  all  their  lack  of  initiative  and  sJuggishness  in  many  regards, 
Ihc  Russian  Government  spends  nearly  a  imliion  dollars  a  year  in  its 
breeding  of  remounts  and  domestic  horses. 

The  Italian  budget  for  1900  carried  nearly  $100,000.  In  1904  the 
GovertimctK  embarked  upon  a  much  more  extensive  scheme  and,  in 
adiUtion  to  its  previous  work,  in  round  numbers,  $50,000  was  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  new  animals,  about  as  much  for  prizes  and  subsidies  to 
different  organizations  of  breeders,  $50,000  for  veterinary  surgeons,  and 
corresponding  amounts  for  other  puqioses.  Not  long  ago  the  Italian 
Go\-emment  paid  $17,000  for  a  Derby  winner  to  j>ut  in  one  of  its  breed- 
ing establish menLs,  The  people  are  much  interested  and  regard  the 
work  with  marked  approbation. 

The  English  Government,  through  prizes  and  subsidies,  spends  about 
8.io.ooo  a  year,  and  its  lack  of  initiative  in  this  work  is  the  subject  of 
general  regret.  For  many  years  the  royal  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  subject  has  pleaded  with  Parliament  for  larger  appropria- 
tions and  has  fwintcd  out  the  fact  that  the  English  were  falling  behind 
the  other  countries  in  this  work.  Some  of  the  Canadian  provinces  have 
just  started,  and  the  press  reports  a  few  days  ago  contained  an  item 
that  $25,000  had  been  paid  for  a  single  horac  to  start  a  stable  at  Truro, 
Nova  Scotia. 

We  have  invested,  all  told,  a  little  over  Sio.ooo  in  horses,  and  the 
State  of  Colorado,  where  the  experiment  was  firsl  tried,  added  almosl 
as  mt](.-h  for  stables  and  similar  expenditures  connected  with  the  Work. 
We  have  to-day  the  beginning  of  an  experiment  which  competent  judges 
consider  of  the  greatest  promise.  There  is  no  field  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  can  more  safely  direct  his  energies  with  greater  hope  and 
certainly  of  reluni  than  the  breeding  ofline  horses,  and  there  is  no  place  in 
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which  the  Govemraent  can  more  properly  and  more  effectively  render 
him  assistance  than  by  putting  the  work  on  a  systematic  and  scientific 
basis.  I  do  not  mean  breeding  racing  horses  alone,  but  an  average  horse 
of  superior  sp'Ced,  courage,  strength,  and  endurance,  which  is  demanded 
in  increasing  nunibera  by  our  domestic  trade  and  by  the  foreign  markets; 
of  the  kind  for  which  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  and  rela- 
tively decreasing  supply. 

The  cost  of  carriage  horses  has  increased  in  thb  country  since  1S91 
in  the  average  sum  of  over  $100.  The  same  fact  is  observed  elsewhere. 
The  export  value  is  given  now  at  $308,  as  against  $174  then.  In  1900,  and 
the  year  was  by  no  means  extraordinary,  Germany  imported  90,000 
horses,  and  for  years  Germany  has  spent  from  $17,000,000  to  $20,000,000 
abroad  for  horses  annually.  England  in  the  ten  yeare  from  1891  to  1900 
purchased  abroad  342,000,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $100,000,000,  and  the 
demand  is  steadily  growing.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  from  its  greater 
breeding  facilities,  had  large  numbers  to  sell. 

As  I  understand  it,  it  is  not  proposed  to  imitate  the  Italian  or  Austrian 
gj'stems,  with  their  tremendous  establishments  of  government-owned 
horses,  but  rather,  with  smd!  national  expenditure,  to  direct  and  assist 
cooperative  circles  of  breeders,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an  avail- 
able nalive  type  and  to  raising  the  general  average  of  excellence  of  the 
American  road  stock. 

Rather  something  more  or  less  resembling  the  French  system,  which 
is  essentially  cooperative  breeding;  under  Government  supervision.  The 
expenditure  is  large,  but  the  returns  are  proportionately  even  larger. 
As  long  ago  as  1887,  with  a  yearly  maintenance  charge  and  expenses  for 
renewals  and  new  stock  amounting  to  some  1,400,000  francs,  there  was 
an  income  to  the  State,  outside  of  sales,  of  815,000  francs,  and  the 
statistics  show  that  if  this  were  the  primary  object,  the  returns  could 
have  been  largely  increased. 

The  real  benefit  has  been  the  widespread  general  improvement  in  the 
common  stock  —  the  half-breeds,  the  work  horse,  and  the  ordtnaiy 
driving  horses  —  exactly  the  field  in  which  we  have  done  very  little 
systematic  work.  What  France  and  Hungary  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg  have  done  we  certainly  can,  and  should  do. 

At  first  the  .\merican  breeders  were  inclined  to  look  with  some  question 
upon  this  venture,  but  as  it  has  begun  to  work  itself  out  it  now  meets 
with  almost  universal  approval,  and  I  believe  thai  a  few  years  will  dem- 
onstrate that  this  is  one  of  the  wisest  ventures  that  the  Department  has 
undertaken.  Similar  work  in  the  improvement  of  strains  of  dairy  and 
beef  rattle,  swine  and  poultry  and  sheep,  instituted  in  response  to  a  very 
general  requ«t  and  demand,  shows  the  importance  of  the  work  under- 
taken. 

1  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  work  of  two  particular 
bureaus,   not  because  they  excel  the  work  of  the  other  bureaus,  but 
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because  of  the  particular  interest  which  attaches  to  their  work  at  the 
present  time.  The  whole  Department  of  Agriculture  is  serving  the  people 
in  a  most  admirable  way.  It  is  increasing,  cheapening,  and  improvmg 
our  f<x)d  supply ;  it  is  increasing  the  fertility  of  our  country ;  it  is  supply- 
ing the  enormous  demands  of  our  growing  conamerce;  it  is  furnishing 
the  best  and  safest  kind  of  employment  to  the  people.  There  is  no  other 
form  of  governmental  acti\ity  that  receives,  or  should  receive,  a  more 
lil>erul  degree  of  support  at  the  bands  of  Congress  than  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

There  is  every  reason  why  that  should  be  so.  The  latter-day  problems 
which  an  pressing  on  this  country  for  solution  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception proolems  which  come  from,  and  are  the  result  of  a  change  of  the 
type  of  development  over  great  areas  of  this  country.  A  change  from 
an  essentially  rural  and  agricultural  type  to  an  essentially  industrial  and 
manufacturing  type.  We  view  with  alann  the  great  and  disproportionate 
growth  of  our  industrial  centeis.  We  view  with  alarm  the  influx  of  alien 
hordes,  the  growth  of  socialistic  ideas,  the  growing  urban  discontent  and 
the  strife  of  wage-eamcis  and  the  masses.  We  regret  and  deplore  the 
drift  from  the  country  to  the  city,  the  passing  of  the  saner  forms  of  rural 
life,  the  simpler  form  of  living  which  characterized  generations  that  have 
gone,  and  thus  far  we  have  only  deplored  and  only  \iewed  with  regret 
Wi-  have  not  done  one  single  thing  for  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  remedy,  if  remedy  there  exists,  in 
my  judgment,  lies  along  the  very  line  on  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  working.  It  lies  in  making  the  work  of  the  American  farmer 
more  elevating,  more  pleasant,  more  attractive  and  more  profitable.  It 
lies  in  elevating  his  occupation  to  a  proper  plane  of  dignity,  in  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  his  pursuit  as  a  profession  as  well  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  It  Ues  in  teaching  young  men  they  can  devote  to  this  work 
just  as  much  intelligent  preparation,  just  as  much  thoughtful  earnest- 
ness, just  as  much  ability,  as  to  railroad  problems  or  finance  or  any  other 
form  of  industry  that  occupies  the  human  mind.  It  lies  in  keeping  the 
young  men  on  the  farms  and  preventing  their  crowding  into  the  less 
desirable,  but  apparently  more  attractive  occupations. 

And  we  can  best  do  this,  gentlemen,  by  libwally  and  generously  sup- 
jmrting  these  men,  who  for  years,  without  Sourish  of  trumpets  and  with- 
out any  accessories  of  military'  parade,  have  quietly,  but  with  an  efficiency 
equaled  by  no  other  amilar  body  of  men  in  the  world,  been  bringing 
l)etore  the  farmers  of  this  country  the  richest  fruit  of  all  the  ages  and  the 
highest  results  of  scientific  investigation  when  applied  to  the  field  cA 
agricultural  science,  and  we  can  not  do  it  by  this  petty  little  distribution 
of  free  garden  seed.    [Applause.] 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT' 

By  S.  p.  Lakgley' 

Any  attempt  to  make  a  survey  of  the  dbtinctly  scientific  activilics  of  the 
Government  must  necessarily  be  brief  tn  a  series  which  ha.s.  already  else- 
where considered  the  numerous  inddertai  agencies  Iqt  scientific  work  in 
bureaus  attached  to  one  or  another  of  the  Executive  Departments.  How 
numerous  these  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  subjoined  list,  which  is 
confessedly  incomplete,  being  confined  to  those  bureaus  which  have  a. 
certain  number  of  distinctly  scientilic  employees: 


Vnd(7  the  Depurhnml  oftht  Trinswy: 

Supervising  Arcliilect's  Office 
Dirixtor  of  iht  Mint 
Light  House  Board 


Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Marine  llospitD.!  Service 
Bureau  of  Standards 


Drpartment  of  War: 

Surgeon  General's  Office  Bureau  of  Ordinance 

Chief  of  Engineer?  Chief  Signal  OfTicer 


Hjidrographic  Office 
Nava]  Observatory 


Patent  Office 


Dtpartmertl  tif  the  Navy: 

Nautical  Almanac 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

Departmrnl  of  the  Interior: 

Geological  Survey 

Deparlntfnt  of  Agricuiturf: 


Weather  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
Bureau  of  Chemiiatry 
Office  of  Expcrimeni  Stations 
Division  of  Entomology 


Bureau  of  Forestry 
Bureau  t>f  Soils 
Division  of  Biological  Survey 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 


Commission  of  P'ish  and  Fisheries. 


Smithsottian  ItistituHon: 


National  Museum 
Asirophysical  Obscrvalory 


National  Zocilo^cal  Park 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 


'  Pan  of  on  article  in  Scrihntr'i  Magaeiaf.  January.  ;go4i    Rcprinicd  by  pcnnisajoa 
'  Sccrctaiy  (rf  Ihe  SDittiso^iiuL  Instilulion. 
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The  newly  crealed  Defartmenl  0^  Commerce  and  Lobar  wiU  indode,  after 

July  I,  1905,  the  following  before-mentioDed  bureaus: 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  Cmnmisnon  of  Fish  and  Fisheries 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Ll^t-House  Board 


Jefferson's  interest  in  science  made  his  administratioD  an  especially 
noteworthy  one  from  a  point  o(  view  both  scientific  and  educational,  and 
explorations  and  surveys  which  ultimatdy  resulted  in  the  establishment 
both  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  of  the  Coast  Surrey,  were  initiated 
under  his  presidency. 

The  Geological  Survey,  which  was  originally  a  topographic  one, 
practically  originated  in  the  expeditions  of  Lewis,  Pike,  ai^  Lewis  and 
Clark,  but  was  especially  developed  by  the  surveys  for  a  Pacific  railway, 
followed  by  a  long  list  of  explorations  which  became  systematized  under 
King,  Hayden,  and  \V'beeler,  and  definitely  organized  as  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
lo^cal  Survey  on  March,  3  1879,  with  Clarence  King  as  its  first  director, 
Major  J.  W.  Powell  being  hb  immediate  successor,  and  Prttf.  C.  D. 
Walcott  its  present  inciunbent. 

The  GeoI(^cal  Surr^  has  at  present  an  extensive  organization  under 
the  Interior  Department,  devoting  its  energies  to  geological  investigation 
of  the  United  States,  to  topographic  surveys  conducted  on  a  large  scale, 
to  a  certain  amount  of  paleontological  work  growing  out  of  such  scientific 
activities  in  connection  with  geological  investigations,  and,  more  recentiy, 
has  had  placed  under  its  direction  the  initiation  and  carrying  out  of  a 
vast  scheme  for  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  which  it  is 
expected  will  add  to  tbe  fruitful  soil  of  the  United  States  many  millions 
of  acres.  This  Survey  is  in  friendly  cooperation  with  other  branches  of 
the  Interior  Department,  notably  the  Land  Office,  and  with  each  State 
in  the  Union;  with  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  with  the  various  State  geological  and  hydrographic  surveys, 
exhibiting  a  highly  intelligent  organization  of  importance  to  science  and 
of  utility  to  the  people,  giving  to  and  deriving  help  from  individual 
geologists  connected  with  many  of  the  lai^e  and  even  small  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  country,  and  presenting  altogether  the  most  perfect 
system  of  geological  investigation,  combined  with  topographic  and 
economic  work  known  to  any  country.  It  has  produced  a  body  of  most 
capable  men  who  are  original  in  both  their  economic  and  scientific  work. 
It  has  earned  the  confidence  of  Congress  and  the  people,  and  its  require- 
ments both  for  research  and  publication  are  being  met  with  a  generous 
hand. 

The  credit  for  the  inception  of  the  Coast  Survey  is  divided  among 
various  persons,  though  it  would  appear  to  have  early  enlisted  the  inter- 
est of  President  Jefferson  and  Secretary  Gallatin,  and  to  have  been 
powerfully  stimulated  by  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  Ferdinand  Ru- 
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dolph  Hassler,  a  Swiss,  who  virtcaJIy  made  the  plans  upon  which  the 
suhwquent  operation^  of  this  Survey  werc  prtjsetuted. 

The  Sunxy  dates  its  origin  from  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  1807 
for  survey'uig  the  coasts  of  the  Unhed  Stales.  It  had  a  checkered  and 
Somewhat  intermittent  career  until  1S3Z  when  it  was  reorganized,  though 
its  control  has  fmm  time  to  time  alternated  between  various  departments. 
I(  was  attached  to  the  Navy  Department  for  a  brief  period;  then  for 
many  years  it  was  under  the  Treasury,  and  by  Act  of  Congress  of  this 
year  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  Department  of  Commerce.  It 
has  had  as  its  Superi^ntendents  after  Hassler  such  eminent  men  as  Bache, 
Peirce,  Patterson,  Hilgard,  Meadenhall,  Pritchett  and  its  present  incum- 
lienl,  Tittman.  It  has  now  over  one  hundred  field  officers,  and  a  fleet 
of  twelve  steamers  and  sis  sailing  vessels,  besides  many  launches  and 
small  craft.  In  addition  to  topographic  work  it  carries  on  geodetic  and 
magnetic  surveys,  it  has  had  an  office  of  weights  and  measures,  and  has 
been  custodian  of  the  National  standards.  The  development  of  this  last 
function  recently,  and  with  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  large  scope. 

Superintendent  Titlman,  in  a  recent  description  of  its  work,  stated 
that  it  had  since  its  inception  made  about  30,000  square  miles  of  topo- 
graphic surveys,  Sounded  minutely  nearly  300,000  square  milcs  of  water, 
and  made  deep-sea  soundings  over  little  less  than  a  million  square  miles. 
It  has  completed  a  first  sur\'ey  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  Coasts  of 
the  Utiited  States,  and  its  triangulations  cover  between  300,000  and 
400,000  square  miles.  It  has  pubOshed  over  500  charts  Liesides  the  Coast 
Pilot  volumes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts ;  and  carefully  studied  the 
laws  of  the  earth's  magnetism  (these  latter  being  now  investigated  through 
magnetic  observatories  in  cooperation  with  foreign  governments),  and  its 
geodetic  work  is  also  being  carried  on  with  international  cooperation. 

The  Coast  Survey,  moreover,  Is  frequently  called  upon  to  serve,  through 
its  officers  as  experts,  in  the  determination  of  boundaries,  whether  be- 
tween the  States  or  in  matters  involving  disputes  with  other  nations  hold- 
ing territory  adjacent  to  the  United  States.  Since  the  Spanish- American 
War.  important  lalxjrs  have  devolved  upon  the  survey  in  Porto  Rico 
and  in  the  Philippines,  where  coast  sun'eys  are  urgently  needed  and  are 
of  high  importance  for  military  and  Commercial  purposes. 

The  difference  between  the  unscientific  and  the  scientific  idea  of  the 
order  of  this  world,  already  alluded  to,  can  hardly  be  emphasized  more 
than  in  the  conception  which  made  a  meteorological  bureau  rational  and 
j.ossib!e.  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth"  was  the  conception  of 
ancient  times,  but  the  eighteenth  century  bad  already  reached  the  idea 
that  the  movements  of  the  winds,  from  the  Trades  which  blew  across 
the  planet  to  the  eddy  that  whirls  the  dust  in  the  street,  are  as  much 
jicct  tu  law  as  are  the  courses  of  the  stars. 
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The  Weatber  Bureau  is  now  a  highly  equipped  organization  under  a 
Oiief ,  Willis  L.  Moore,  the  officer  third  in  rank  in  the  DepartmenL  The 
country  is  Gorered  with  its  stations.  Its  reports,  issued  twice  daily,  have 
come  b>  be  locked  for  in  eveiy  porticm  (rf  the  United  States  by  all  the 
people,  whose  daily  life  is  to  a  certain  extent  influenced  by  them,  and 
the  value  of  its  woA  in  the  saving  of  •life  and  shipping  on  the  coasts  by 
Its  prediction  of  storms  and  floods,  as  wdl  as  the  saving  to  the  crops 
through  timely  notice  of  sudden  changes,  such  as  frosts,  dc.,  is  incal- 
culaUe. 

The  woilc  which  the  people  know  best  is  the  general  forecasts  of  the 
weather,  which  are  conducted  on  the  best  obtainaUe  system ;  forecasts 
which,  though  founded  on  an  order  of  things  as  subject  to  law  as  the 
courses  of  the  stars,  are  far  from  having  yet  reached  the  precision  of 
astronomical  science,  though  the  results  obtained  are  unrivalled  in  thdr 
excellence  by  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  preparation  of  the  weather 
map  involves  the  dally  sounding  of  the  hdghts  of  the  aerial  ocean  above, 
amultaneously  by  obser^-eis  all  over  the  country,  and  the  joining  of 
these  sounding  stations  on  the  map  by  contour  lines  which  indicate  the 
direction  of  that  great  aerial  ocean's  flow.  This  directioD  can  not  of 
course  be  dete. mined  with  anything  like  the  certainty  attainable  in  the 
deduction  of  the  path  of  a  star,  yet  the  result,  though  still  a  probability 
only,  is  a  vety  useful  one  by  which  we  all  guide  our  dfuly  lives.  WiU  it 
be  greatly  better  for  us  if  it  is  ever  otherwise,  and  we  come  to  the  time 
when  we  know  long  in  advance  what  the  weather  will  be,  and  this  and 
many  other  like  uncertainties  are  wiped  out  from  the  variety  of  our 
daily  life? 

These  general  maps  are  prepared  in  the  office  at  Washington,  from 
despatches  sent  by  local  offices,  and  the  Bureau's  use  of  the  tetc^^pb 
service  alone  costs  $300,000  per  annum.  It  distributes  in  the  shape  of 
cards,  maps,  and  publications  neariy  55,000,000  pieces  yeariy,  and  in 
cases  of  special  agricultural  industries,  particularty  susceptible  to  de- 
struction through  changes  in  weather,  special  ser\'ices  have  been  estab- 
lished, notably  for  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  in  the  Southern  States,  and  for 
fruit  and  wheat  in  California- 
Meteorology  is  a  science  which,  in  the  main,  can  only  be  prosecuted 
successfully  through  the  Government,  owing  to  the  fact  that  deductions 
must  be  based  upon  a  great  number  of  observations  carried  on  for  long 
periods  and  over  wide  areas;  so  that  incidentally  to,  and  prerequisite 
for,  the  conduct  and  improvement  of  its  practical  and  economic  worii, 
scientific  investigations  of  the  highest  moment  have  been  from  time  to 
time  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  thb  branch  of  the  service.  The 
most  notable  of  these  in  recent  years  has  been  the  aerial  research  of 
studying  meteorological  phenomena  at  high  altitudes  through  the  use 
of  kites,  experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy,  and  in  other  fields  relating 
to  atmospheric  phenomena.    A  scientific  man  whose  name  has  long  been 
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honorably  associated  with  this  original  work  is  Cleveland  Abbe,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  service  since  1867,  and  who  still  conlinues 
active  as  a  prosecutor  of  it,  and  as  Editor  of  the  Bureau's  publications. 


I 


* 


Historians  and  philosophers  have  not  infrequently  remarked  that  Ihe 
stress  of  w4r  results  In  the  advincement  of  Science  and  IcEiming,  Napo- 
leon's invasion  of  Egypt  carried  in  its  train  the  unlocking  of  the  mysteries, 
of  the  hieroglyphs  and  the  production  of  the  great  work  "Description 
■de  I'Egypte."  More  recently  line  foundation  of  the  University  of  Strass- 
I>urg  signalized  the  close  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  while  the  eslab- 
lifihmenl  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universily  was  a  direct  resultant  of  the 
war  between  the  Slates,  and  was  intended,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  the 
founder,  to  assist  in  healing  the  breaches  this  had  created. 

It  was  during  the  darkest  days  of  this  same  war  that  Congress  estab- 
lished the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  whose  creation,  foreshadowed 
l>y  ihe  organization  of  such  private  societies  as.  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  had  been  long  in  the  minds  of  public 
men.  The  actual  need  of  sclentiiic  organization  was  shown  during  the 
war,  when  this  nation  apparently  first  awakened  to  the  fact  that  in  every 
<Iepartn)ent  of  ac(i\'ity,  and  more  especially  in  (he  military  and  naval 
■establishments,  the  5er>'ices  of  scientific  everts  were  required.  During 
the  war  period,  Joseph  Henry,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, was  in  almost  constant  iniercourse  with  President  Lincoln;  and  in 
that  era,  before  the  days  of  5|>edalLzatIon,  he  was  called  on  to  give  advice 
■on  the  most  diverse  subjects. 

It  was  then  that  the  idea  of  a  nonresident  National  Academy,  without 
localization,  like  the  National  Academy  of  Paris  or  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  but  composed  of  eminent  men,  whose  services  might  be  called 
into  requisition  by  the  Government,  was  created.  This  body  c^ontinues 
in  existence,  as  the  most  generally  representative  and  dignified  aggnrga- 
lion  of  .American  men  of  science,  and  while  suffering  under  the  disad- 
vantages of  not  having  a  permanent  home,  nor  officials  whose  time  can 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  its  work,  has  in  special  cases  when  called  upon 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Government  by  its  advice. 

The  Department  of  Agriculiure  has  become  a  large  factor  in  the 
scientific  life  of  the  Government,  so  large  as  to  render  possible  in  a  brief 
&rtii;le  only  the  barest  enumeration  o£  its  activities. 

As  noted  above,  il  acquired  the  weather  ser\nce,  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  through  various  agencies.  In  the  distribution  of 
seeds  already  alluded  to,  its  work  has  grown  lo  vast  proportions. 

The  systematic  investigations  in  nearly  every  department  of  bioHogical 
science  directly  or  remotely  connected  with  the  life  and  health  and  diseases 
of  animals  and  plants,  the  observations  of  the  life  habits  of  all  forms  which 
may  be  either  helpful  or  noxious  lo  agriculture,  investigations  into  Ihe 
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origin  and  spread,  the  restriction  and  the  cure  of  coutagiious  diseases 
among  domestic  animals,  are  but  a  part  oi  its  work.  These  are  carried 
on  in  highly  equipped  laboratories  by  great  numbcre  of  investigators, 
whose  work  b  welded  by  excellent  organizers  into  a  uniform,  compact, 
and  intelligent  whole,  together  with  a  system  o£  distribution  of  infor- 
mation of  a  [x>pular  and  untechnical  character  through  suitable  publica- 
tions. This  is  aided  by  a  roost  efficient  support  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
and  all  these  and  more  have  been  the  care  of  this  Departracnt,  which 
has  rendered  service  of  incalculable  importance,  not  only  in  the  spread 
of  ascertained  knowledge  of  economic  value,  but  in  the  enlargement  in 
all  domains  of  such  knowledge,  presenting  the  most  signal  success  of 
such  scientific  organization  yet  undertaken  by  the  National  Government. 

In  1902  a  partial  reorganization  was  eSected,  the  most  conspicuous 
advance  being  the  establishment  and  grater  enlargement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry,  which  b  seriously  grappling  with  the  most  interesting 
and  importftnt  problem  of  the  control  of  timberlands,  not  only  upon  the 
public  reserves,  but  even  in  the  vast  acreage  in  private  hands;  and  to 
such  work  the  new  division  under  the  present  charge  of  GLfford  PInchoI 
b  devodng  itself. 

The  surgeons  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  from  ■early  days  exhibited 
their  interest  in  scientific  work,  a  number  of  them  being  among  the  pio- 
neer naturalists  and  ethnologists  in  America.  As  a  result  of  the  important 
professional  tabors  of  the  surgeons  in  the  Army  and  again,  as  an  out- 
groftth  of  the  War  between  the  States,  the  Army  Medical  Museum  was 
fstabUshed,  with  the  Surgeon-General's  Library,  which  b  believed  to 
be  the  most  cnmpleic  medical  library  in  the  world,  and  which,  under  the 
direction  of  John  S,  Billings,  aided  by  Robert  Fletcher,  not  only  collectal 
a  unique  library,  but  issued  the  most  compreEiensively  arranged  and 
useful  catalogue  known  in  any  department  of  learning.  It  has  added 
(o  it  a  medical  and  surgical  collection  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
profession  and  has  stimulated  the  growth  within  the  last  few  years  of  a 
military  medical  college. 

The  United  States  Fbh  CommiMion,  established  in  1871,  has  illus- 
trated in  a  most  gratifying  manner  the  great  possibilities  nf  appljnng 
earnest  scientific  work  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  these  have  brought 
about  results  of  vast  importance  and  of  great  economic  value.  It  was 
established  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  under  its 
Secretary,  Spencer  F,  Baird,  who  is  credited  with  the  slatetlictit  that  aj 
mile  of  ocean  along  our  coasts  can  furnish  more  food  products  than  ten  ' 
miles  of  fertile  land.  During  hb  lifetime  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  canied 
on  in  connecfion  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  ha.'^  done  a  great 
work  for  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  every  descrip- 
tion 5f  creature  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  our  country  and  the  oceans 
surrouni^g  it.    It  has  increased  to  a  degree  hardly  to  be  believed  the 
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quantity  of  fish  available  for  our  people,  and  has  put  within  the  reach 
nf  the  poor,  healthful  and  nourishing  food,  at  one  time  only  possible  for 
the  rich  to  enjoy. 

The  general  work  of  the  Commission  as  administered  is  under  three 
divisions,  which  are  known  as: 

(t)  Division  of  Inquin'  respecting  food  fishes. 

(a)  Division  of  Fisherira. 

(3)  Divnsion  of  Fish  Culture. 

The  principal  pan  of  its  scientific  work  is  under  the  first  division. 
ordinarily  known  as  ihe  Division  of  Scientitic  Inquiry,  and  comprises ; 

1.  The  investigalion  of  the  fishing-grounds  ol  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  Coasts  and  the  inland  waters  of  the  United  States,  with  the  view 
nf  determining  the  food  resources  and  the  developing  of  the  commercial 
fisheries. 

2.  The  investigalion  of  the  causes  of  the  decrease  of  food  fishes  in  the 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

.^,  The  study  of  the  waters  of  the  coast  and  interior  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  increasing  their  natural  resources. 

4.  The  dissemination  of  information  concerning  the  distribution  and 
habits  of  marine  animals  and  their  capture,  and  iheir  preparation  for 
Die  markets. 

5.  Examination  into  the  adaptabilit>'  of  sites  for  lish-cuiturat  stadors 
and  investigation  of  the  diseases  iiiddtnl  to  fishes  at  such  stations  and 
at  large. 

The  second  dinsion,  known  as  the  Division  of  Fisheries,  deals  with 
the  economic  phases  of  the  fisheries  themselves,  such  as  the  collection 
of  statistical  data,  Ihe  study  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  of  capture 
vith  special  reference  to  their  utility  and  their  effect  on  the  fisheries, 
the  best  methods  of  utilizing  the  products,  the  effect  of  fishery  legislation, 
international  lishery  relations,  and  all  other  matters  affecting  the  economy 
of  aquatic  resources. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Fish  Culture  consists  In  the  hatching  and 
distribution  of  marine  and  fresh-water  fishes  for  the  purpf>5C  of  maintain- 
ing existing  fisheries,  restocking  grounds  that  have  been  depleted  by 
over-fishing  or  injurious  methods,  and  creating  new  fisheries  either  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States  or 
transplanting  native  fishes  as,  for  example,  the  establishment  of  the  shad 
and  striped  bass  fisherj'  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  results  of  the  work  of 
thb  division  have  been  most  gratifying.  Millions  of  p^iunds  of  fish  are 
now  captured  in  waters  where  they  were  originally  unknown,  and  equally 
valuable  results  have  been  secured  not  only  in  maintaining  the  various 
important  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  but  grounds  which 
had  become  depleted  arc  now  .iiupporting  valuable  fisheries.  This  work 
H  is  carried  on  at  thirty-five  hatching  stations  established  by  Act  of  Con- 
^K    grcss  in  the  various  States,  and  four  railroad  cars  are  in  constant  use  in 
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distriSuting  iheir  products,  besides  a  number  of  small  boats,  launcfaes, 
and  vessels. 

Entirely  new  avenues  of  scientiiit  research  have  been  opened  by  the 
Cummission,  with  which  the  name  of  G.  Brown  Goode  wilt  ever  be  asso- 
ciated, most  notabfy  in  the  discovery  of  the  deep-sea  fonns  of  the  North 
Atlantic  basin.  His  work,  with  the  cooperation  of  such  men  of  distinc- 
tion as  Alexander  Aga&siz  and  David  Starr  Jordan,  aided  by  the  faithful 
and  eiJicient  labors  of  a  large  staff  of  ichthyologists  and  fish-cullurists, 
has  resulted  in  securing  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  waters  uf  the 
UniCed  States,  and  the  biological  and  physical  problems  which  they 
present.  By  a  study  of  the  methods  of  fisheries  past  and  present,  tht 
causes  of  deterioration  of  fish  in  various  waters  have  been,  discovered 
and  remedies  applied,  and  useftil  food  fishes  have  been  enormously 
multiplied  throughout  the  country;  whilst  important  international  prob- 
lems dealing  both  with  sea  and  fresh-water  fisheries,  and  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  fur  seals,  have  been  powerfully  aided  by  this  Commission  and 
by  the  exfierts  connected  with  it. 

And  yet  the  expense  of  the  Commission  is  inconsiderable  when  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  means  of  livelihood  it  affords 
the  American  people. 

It  is  not  so  very  long,  as  nations  count  years,  since  the  leng^th  of  a  king 
of  England's  arm,  marked  rudely  on  an  iron  bar  by  a  blacksmith's  chisel, 
was  made  a  national  standard  of  lengths;  and  this  was  a  real  advance 
over  a  condition  of  things  existing  when  almost  every  country  had  its 
own  measures. 

In  contrast  to  this,  we  have  now  in  Washington  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, alluded  to  above  in  connection  with  the  Coast  Survey,  which  is 
intended  for  ihe  purpose  of  the  standardization  of  machines  for  measure- 
ment and  other  ser^-ice,  together  with  the  instruments  used  in  everyday 
life,  as  well  as  for  philosophical  apparatus.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
capable  physicist  and  administrator.  S.  W.  Stratton.  Its  work  wil3 
comprehend  researches  in  the  domain  of  physics,  extending  both  into 
chemistry  and  engineering,  and  Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  A  mechanical 
laboratory  costing  about  $125,000  and  a  physical  building  costing  about 
Jzoo.ooo  will  be  erected.  This  bureau  is  so  new  that  Jls  results  can 
hardly  yet  lie  spoken  of,  but  in  a  country  like  ours,  in  which  so  much 
of  the  national  wealth  and  progress  is  due  ti»  inventive  genius  and  im- 
provement of  machinery,  any  steps  tetiding  to  the  further  introduction 
of  exactness  in  this  important  branch  of  our  national  life  can  not  fail  to 
bepnMluctive  of  most  useful  results. 

The  Marine  Hospital  Service  and  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
which  among  other  things  has  under  its  care  all  federal  supervision  of 
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tbese  departments  of  sanitalion,  and  so  fir  as  possible  without  conflict- 
ing with  state  laws,  the  contro!  of  all  persons  suffering  from  contagious 
diseases,  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  country  by  its  intelligent 
handling  uf  the  various  contagiwus  diseases  and  plagues  which  from 
time  to  lime  have  invaded  our  shores.  Under  this  service  a  laboratory 
has  been  recently  established  where  constant  and  successful  experiments 
are  being  made  in  that  most  important  branch  of  medical  science,  pre- 
venrive  medicine- 

The  Bureau  of  Labor,  established  in  1885,  has,  incidentally  to  Its 
practicaJ  functions,  done  much  valuable  research  work  and  in  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  statistics  bearing  upon  social  and  economic 
problems,  and  has  been  effective  in  bringing  about  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  conditions  of  human  labor. 

Many  agencies  remain  unspoken  of,  but  among  these,  two,  the  Na- 
tional Library,  known  to  the  law  as  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  must  have  separate  mention. 

Scientific  research  in  the  modem  sense  is  impracticabtc  without  access 
to  bcxiks,  since  it  is  incumbent  upon  each  Investigator  to  examine  ihe 
works  of  his  predecesisors,  and  in  announcing  his  results  to  slate  the 
extent  of  his  dependence  upon  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  field. 

The  Library  of  Congress  was  not  established,  of  cour^,  with  any 
Such  purpose  in  view.  It  was  at  first  strictly  what  its  name  implies,  and 
its  need  was  felt  even  as  early  as  the  Continental  Congress.  The  origin 
of  the  present  librarj'  goes  batk  to  the  removal  of  the  Capitol  to  Wash- 
ington^  but  In  the  vcr>'  beginning,  as  early  as  1806,  It  was  recognized  that 
Congress  itself  required  something  different  from  mere  law  books  or 
important  books  of  reference,  and  the  general  subjects  which  might  now 
be  termed  polite  literature  and  "the  humanities"  began  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Library  at  that  eariy  date.  This  policy,  which  has  been 
kept  up  and  extended,  has  made  the  Library  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  a 
National  Library. 

From  the  Capitol  it  was  removed  in  1857  to  its  splendid  new  building, 
one  certainly  belter  adapted  to  library  purposes  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  This  Library  contained,  in  1902,  nearly  Soo.ooo  books  and  over 
300.00*  pamphlets,  a  total  of  over  i,ooo,oco  titles,  thJs  being  exclusive 
of  the  law  library  and  manuscripts,  maps,  pieces  of  music,  and  piints, 
which  together  make  a  total  considerably  over  half  a  million.  It  is  now 
virtually  a  gen-eral  library,  and  while  it  bears  some  special  relation  to 
the  needs  of  Congress,  and  of  necessity  devotes  itself  as  one  of  iLs  main 
features  to  Americana,  is  still  a  library  universal  in  scope,  and  in  it  there 
is  represented  every  department  of  human  knowledge.  Upon  it  the  men 
of  si.iente  connected  with  (he  Government  may  draw  freely. 

By  judicious  expenditure  of  its  enlarged  means  for  the  purchase  of 
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3ks  within  recent  years,  it  has  added  materially  to  its  collections  in 

ic  physical  and  natural  sciences.     It  is  engaged  in  the  publication  of 

special  lists  and  bibliographies  which,  while  nut  directly  intended  for 

Fscicntiflc  purposes,  yet  have  much  value  to  science,  and  are  a  most  etE- 

cienl  aid  to  the  prosecution  of  the  scientific  work  of  every  branch  ot 

the  Govymrrent. 

Of  necessity  special  libraries  also  exist;  that  of  the  Sitrgenn-General'$ 
Office,  the  most  notable,  has  already  been  alluded  to,  bul  the  others, 
maintained  by  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  indeed  in  every  scientilic  bureau  and  office  of  the  Government,  are 
n[  increasing  value  and  utility  to  piersons  engaged  in  special  work. 
These  arc  conducted  and  added  to  in  harmonious  relations  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  Library  <fi  Congress;  so  (hat  without  a  common 
organiziition,  there  has  grown  up  an  underatanding  which  avoids  un- 
necessary dupUcation,  and  which  arranges  for  the  interchange  of  linnks 
among  the  various  libraries,  and  aJtogether  fumiihes  a.  most  efficient 
system  for  procuring  and  using  scientific  works. 

I  come  last  to  speak  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I  have  endeavored 
in  the  little  space  alkitted,  to  briefly  review  the  scientific  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Every  administrator  is  prone  to  the  natural 
risk  of  magnifying  the  work  of  his  own  department,  but  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  occupying  a  unique  position  in  that  it  is  a  kind  of  ward  of 
the  Nation,  has  secured  for  itself  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  so  distinguished  a  position  abroad,  that  it 
may  be  spoken  of  objectively. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  is  ktiown  to  all  men,  originated  in  the 
bequest  of  an  Englishman,  James  Smithson.  ivho  died  in  iSiij  and  left 
his  fortune  to  the  United  Stales  to  found  at  Washington  an  establish- 
ment under  the  name  ol  the  Smithsonian  Institution  "for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  Congress  after  much  discus- 
sion passed  a  law  in  1846  founding  the  Institution.  It  created  the  "Es- 
lablishmenl/'or  corporate  bodyj  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  U  provided  for  a  Board  oi  Regents  for  its  government,  and 
for  a  Secretary  who,  as  Secretary  to  both  of  these  Boards,  ahould  he  the 
L'secolive  otficer.  It  named  as  the  pjrincipal  purposes  to  which  the 
Institution  was  to  be  devoted,  the  establishment  of  a  library,  of  a  museum, 
of  a  galler>'  of  art,  the  giving  of  lectures,  and  other  cognate  methods  in 
carrying  out  the  will  of  its  founder. 

At  the  time  of  its  organization,  the  Inslitulio^n  was  relatively  the  best 
endowed  scientific  establishment  in  America.  Its  various  purposes 
enumerated  in  its  charter  have  been  carried  out.  It  formed  a  library 
(now  to  a  great  ertenl  dejiositcd  in  Ihe  Library  of  Congress)  which  is  the 
best  collection  of  transactions  of  learned  societies  and  of  scientific  peri- 
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wicals  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  great  collections  of  the  worid. 
il  began  a  museum,  now  known  as  the  National  Muscum,  anid  sliU 
^4fi  its  charge,  which  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  fauna  and 
flora,  Ihe  ethnology  and  geology  of  North  America,  is  the  most  consider- 
able in  cwstence,  and  which  bears  within  itself  the  nuclei  of  mo&t  im- 
pttriant  collections  in  American  History  in  the  progress  of  mechanic  arts 
and  in  all  the  departments  of  learning  which  go  to  make  up  a  museum 
of  universal  scope. 
The  Institution  exists  for  two  mEun  purposes: 
I.  The  increase,  and 
a.  The  Diffusion,  of  Knowledge. 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  the  objects  in  furtherance  of  these  purposes 
enjoined  upon  it  by  its  fundamental  law,  it  has  published  from  its  private 
fund  contributions  for  the  increase  of  human  knowledge  of  almost  every 
description,  r^ulting  from  exyjlorations,  ihe  study  of  collections,  original 
in-vestJgaticTis,  and  eipcrimeni. 

Il  has  established  also  a  system  of  international  scieutific  exchanges 
w^liicli  has  become  a  recrigniz.ed  means  of  bringing  the  learned  institu- 
tions and  learned  men  of  all  countries  into  closer  relations. 

The  income  of  this  original  fund  has  been  in  later  years  supplemcnied 
by  annual  appropriations  from  the  Government,  for  extending  and 
*^3t^ing  on  the  work  of  the  Museum,  the  Exchanges,  the  maintenance 
•^f  a  Zoological  Park,  an  Astrophyslcal  Obsen'atory,  and  a  Bureau  of 
-"American  Ethnology.  The  relaiion  of  the  Institution,  as  such,  to  these 
"siious  agencies,  is  that  of  a  trustee  for  the  National  Govemmentn 
Cntrusled  with  their  direction  and  supervision,  and  bearing  the  respon- 
ability  for  their  proper  and  eSective  administration. 

The  National  Museum,  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
hon,  does  not  consist  solely  of  objects  for  entertainment,  but  is  rather 
*  Vast  argani^ed  collection  of  the  ideas  and  works  of  man  on  this  confi- 
''ent,  beginning  with  primitive  man,  and  showing  how  his  simple  arts 
"id  his  simple  faiih  grew  into  complex  culture  and  organized  religions. 
'^  is  impossible  here  to  give  an  adequate  conception  of  the  range  of  this 
•Collection,  which  includes  with  the  material  products  of  this  continent. 
•"^lics  of  Ihe  Nation's  histoiy  in  war  and  peace,  and  perhaps  the  finest 
^^isling  collection  of  personal  relics  of  Washington  and  other  historic 
^ttericans.  ft  is  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  collections  of  the  Bureau 
^f  Ethnology,  which,  under  Ihe  care  of  Ihe  late  Major  Powell,  has  de- 
^l^hed  and  published  Ihe  history  of  primitive  American  man.  Congress 
^^sjusl  appropriated  three  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  for  the  ade- 
*l*JHte  housing  of  these  great  collections, 

The  Bureau  of  International  Exchanges  is  rather  for  the  convenience 
*^f  scientific  men  in  the  matter  of  diffusing  their  researches  than  a  work 
***"  Science  in  itself,  though  it  spreads  its  operations  over  the  whole  World 
^nd  has  30,000  correspondents  outside  of  the  United  States. 
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Tlic  N,iii()nat  ZoiUogical  Park  grew  from  a  small  roUection  mainlained 
in  <lif  rcur  of  ihe  present  building  of  the  Insdtution  lo  ihe  occupancy  of 
itfl  present  pkturcsquc  grounds  of  167  acres,  now  embraced  in  the  ever- 
((n)wiiig  fily.  lis  fundamental  object  is  tbe  preservation  of  our  North 
AnicriiMH  f;amp.  It  is  not  supposed  that  it  can  in  this  small  space  alone 
kftp  [mm  extinction  the  races  which  art  fast  folbwing  the  buffalo,  but 
U  tiin  otTcr  a  ciiy  of  rufuge  for  them  and  an  object-lesson  under  the  im- 
mcdintc  eve  tif  Congress. 

The  Aslropliyaical  Observatory  is  dealing  with  man's  relations  to  the 
aun  and  mth  problems  which  affect  his  welfare  in  a  material  sense.     It  I 
has  extended  the  knovm  spectrum,  Ihrough  the  invisible  infra-red,  to 
nil  extent  many  limes  that  known  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

The  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  the  rime  when  it 
came  into  eiristence  was  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  science  in  America.  Sixty  years  ago.  the  funds  for  research  were 
small  and  the  aveaues  of  publication  inconsiderable.  Two  or  three 
im^wrtanl  scientific  societies  were  in  existence,  but  their  fund?  Were 
limited.  No  body  of  scientific  men  anywhere  acknowledged  a  leader, 
and  at  a  time,  loo,  when  most  important  investigations  both  in  the. 
physical  and  natural  sciences  were  being  made. 

The  acceptance  by  the  Government  of  the  trusteeship  of  this  fund  of 
Smithson's  gave  a  national  center  for  American  science  to  gather  about. 
It  brought  into  existence,  Ux>,  an  organization  which  in  Joseph  Henry 
f(mnd  a  man  strong  enough  to  take  up  uninvesdgated  problems  which 
had  not  yet  been  moulded  into  definite  practical  shape,  and  to  advance 
their  solution  to  a  point  where  others  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
Institution's  work. 

This,  in  brief,  was  the  early  policy  of  the  Institution,  and  continues  so 
to  the  present  day.  As  indicated  in  the  preceding  fjortions  of  this  article, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  had  much  to  do  with  originadng  work 
in  other  Govcmmenl  scientific  departments.  The  importance  of  its 
early  contributions  to  meteorology  and  lo  the  establishment  of  what  is 
now  the  weather  service  is  universally  acknowledged.  It  gave  a.id  to 
those  explorations  which  in  a  large  measure  resulted  in  the  formation  i>( 
the  Geological  Survey.  The  Fish  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
and  [he  National  Herbarium  originated  here.  The  system  of  interna- 1 
tional  exchange  of  scientific  publications,  projected  by  the  Bmlthsonlan,  < 
found  no  one  to  take  it  up  until  the  Insritution  organized  its  work,  and! 
this  system  lioih  of  Governmental  eicchangcs  and  scientific  exchanges, 
it  continues  to  administer.  Not  so  well  known  are  its  relations  lo  such 
remote  matters  as  the  acoustics  of  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivcs,  the  methods  by  which  veSscb  signal  in  fogs  and  the  work  of  the 
Lighl-Housc  Board. 

In  pursuance  of  its  motto  "Per  Orbem,"  it  has  aided  by  grants  not! 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  investigator 
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engaged  in  original  scientific  work.  It  has  published  treaiiaes  containing 
new  information  of  great  value  to  students,  and  it  has  distributed  among 
the  people  probably  more  than  a  half  million  volumes  containing  accurate 
scientific  information  in  popular  form.  Ethnological  researches  among 
the  American  Indians  were  powerfully  stimulated  by  it  from  its  incep- 
tion, and  the  first  volume  of  its  well-known  series  of  "  Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions to  Knowlfrfgc"  was  upon  thb  subject.  The  researches  made 
bercin  connection  with  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  have  been  largely 
inslnimetitai  in  taking  this  work,  heretofore  derided  and  considered 
impracticable,  into  the  realms  of  respectable  and  active  scienlific 
investigation. 

Through  a  special  fund,  knowTi  as  the  Hodgkins  Fund,  a  portion  of 
which  is  devoted  lo  the  investigation  of  atmospheric  air  in  relation  to 
Ihc  welfare  of  man,  our  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  properties 
of  the  atmosphere  has  been  greatly  extended.  The  Institution  laid  the 
foundation  of  methods  of  scientific  library  work  in  cataloguing,  which 
so  distinguishes  American  libraries  from  others,  it  originated  the  project 
of  cataloguing  ail  sdentitlc  papers  by  international  cooperation  and  b 
at  present,  in  default  of  any  action  by  Congress,  acting  as  the  represen- 
tadve  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  Inlemational  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  Literature  published  by  a  bureau  with  its  seat  at  London, 
Under  its  auspices,  and  through  it,  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Historical  Association  have  issued  many  works  of  value  to  historians 
aod  public  men. 

It  remains  in  conclusion  to  point  out  the  fact  not  usually  recognized, 
that  it  was  through  the  gift  of  Smithson  and  ils  acceptance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  steps  for  Governmental  science,  which  were  deemed 
difBcult  under  consritutional  limitations,  were  gradually  made  easy  after 
the  Institution  was  founded.  Direct  appropriations  for  science  were, 
and  continue  to  be.  resisted  upon  constitutional  grounds,  but  when  the 
^mithson  Fund  was  finally  accepted  by  the  Government  and  provision 
for  carrying  out  the  will  of  its  founder  was  made,  and  Congress  imposed 
upon  tlie  Institution  obligations  which  its  fund  was  not  sufficient  to  meet, 
notably  the  establishment  of  a  museum  for  the  reception,  care,  and 
exhibition  of  the  results  of  GovemtPent  exploring  eJtpeditions,  the  step 
Vfas  made  easy  for  Congress  to  provide  through  the  Institution  for  carry- 
ing out  its  own  behesLi ;  and  much  easier  than  if  the  different  organiza- 
tion of  such  establishments  outright  and  upon  an  indtpendeni  basis  had 
iicen  attempted. 

It  is  difficult  (0  get  practical  men  to  provide  for  projects  which  are 
siill  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  work  necessary  lo  the  creation  of 
ihe  Weather  Bureau  and  (he  Fish  Commission  would  probably  never 
have  been  accomplished  but  for  the  existence  of  an  agency  which  pro- 
vided for  the  initial  and  experimental  stages  of  these  two  important 
National  scientific  projects.     Indeed,  so  obviously  practical  a  thing  as 
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of  the  Government,  and  also  into  the  necessity  for  positions  now  exist- 
ing or  which  the  Departments  ask  to  have  created  and  the  salaries  which 
ought  lo  be  provided  for  the  positions  thus  created, 

I  listened  with  much  interest  lo  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Littlcfield]  last  Friday,  when  he  presented  lo  the  House  and 
to  the  country  facts  tending  to  show  the  marvelous  increase  in  the  salaries 
and  in  the  number  of  positions  during  the  last  eight  years. 

From  his  slatemenl  it  appears  (hat  from  iSSS  up  to  and  including  1898 
the  average  annual  increase  in  salaries  aggregates  about  $2,000,000,  and 
that  ihe  average  annual  increase  in  salaries  since  that  time  has  lieen  afxiut 
$11,000,000.  While  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Littlc6eld|  did  not 
seek  to  convey  lo  the  House  the  impression  that  the  Comnnitlee  on  Ajipro- 
priations  was  responsible  for  these  increases,  both  in  salaries  and  in 
positions,  I  fear  that  his  remarks  may  have  left  upon  the  minds  of  many 
Members  the  impression  that  such  is  the  case. 

I  therefore  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  principal  causes  for  these  increases.    One  is  the  creation  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  with  an  aggregate  e.-ipenditure  for  salaries 
for  the  fiscal  year  1905  of  $3,143,735.84.    The  other  is  the  establislinient 
of  the  rural  free-delivery  service,  increasing  salaries  annuaDy  to  the  ex- 
lent  of  $20,480,000.    Both  of  these  causes  have  occurred  since  the  date 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine.    When  you  deduct  the  in- 
creases made  necessary  Ijy  these  two  facts,  together  with  some  increases 
demanded  by  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  you  will  find  thai  the  average 
increase  in  l>olh  po&iUons  and  salaries  since  1898  created  and  earned  In 
the  appropriation  bills  does  not  exceed  to  any  material  extent  the  average 
increase  in  both  positions  and  salaries  prior  to  that  time. 

But,  Mr.  Chfurman,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  one  that  is  well  known 
to  every  Member  of  this  House  who  has  had  any  extended  service,  that 
in  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  Congress  there  is  all^ngelher  too  little 
attention  paid  lo  the  consequent  increase  In  both  salaries  and  positions 
for   which  appropriations  must  thereafter  be  made.     It  is  Congress, 
therefore,  and  not  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that  musl  assume 
responsibiliiy  for  originating  practically  all  the  increases  in  the  past,  for 
"When  a  law  passed  by  Congr^s  authorizes  any  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments to  un<lerttlke  n  new  work  of  to  undertake  a  new  investigation 
which  involves  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  a  large  number  of  Govern- 
ment employees,  there  is  thereby  created  a  necessity  for  additional  ex- 
pense,  additional   positions  and  increases    in  salaries  for   which   that 
Department  will  submit  to  Congress  its  estimates,  and  thereupon  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  no  alternative  except  to  report  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  additional  expense. 

i  am  glad,  sir,  that,  as  I  have  heretofore  said,  the  present  appropriation 
bill  is  not  open  to  this  criticism.  I|  is  the  first  one  I  believe  that  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations  has  reported  in  about  ten  years  which 
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has  nol  carried  an  aggregate  Increase  in  salaries  ajid  positions  greatef 
than  the  last  preceding  approprialion  bill  or  ibe  current  law. 

I  was  therefore  very  glad  to  observe  the  independent  mvratigafion 
and  inquiiy  which  the  genlleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Littlcfield]  has  given 
to  the  subjecl-maller  of  the  appropriation  bill  now  under  consideration 
and  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  same  bill  reported  and  enacted  id  previ- 
ous Congresses.  If  other  Members  would  exercise  their  right  and  their 
privilege  in  a  similar  way,  and  devote  time  to  the  investigation  and 
inquiry  into  the  expeodilure  of  public  money  and  into  the  estimates 
submitted  by  the  Departments,  I  feel  confident  that  it  would  be  of  ma.^ 
terial  benefit  to  the  House  and  of  great  advantage  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  people.  It  would  tend  to  prompt  committees  having  juiisdic- 
tioji  of  appropriation  bills  to  be  more  careful  in  their  investigation,  more 
searching  in  their  inquiries  into  the  estimates  submitted,  and  when  their 
bills  come  before  the  House  there  would  be  less  occaaon  and  less  justifi- 
cation for  the  superficial  criticism  which  Is  so  frequently  indulged  in  upon 
this  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman^  I  have  realized  for  some  time  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  rapidly  increasing  its  police  supen'ision  throughout  the  entire 
country.  I  have  realized  to  some  extent  that  we  were  rapidly  assuming 
control  and  general  supervision  of  the  domestic  afi^airs  of  the  people  of 
the  States  in  the  doing  of  that  which  beEongs  peculiarly  to  the  States. 
But,  sir,  not  until  I  cattic  to  examine  the  estimates  of  the  several  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government  for  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year  did 
I  have  any  conception  of  the  rapidity  mth  which  this  extension  of  the 
FedcraJ  policing  and  Federal  supervision  of  the  domestic  aff^rs  of  the 
people  of  the  States  was  growing  and  being  extended.  For  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  with  some  degree  of  certainty  the  extent  to  which  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  respect  has  been  e:s1ended,  I 
have  ascertained  from  all  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  growth  of  the  inspection  ajid  general  agents  service  during  thfl 
past  decade,  I  selected  this  branch  of  the  public  scn'ice  for  the  puiixisc 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  growth  of  the  centralization  of  Federal 
[jower  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government  b  engaging  to- 
day in  the  work  of  doing  that  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  Slates.  I 
have  done  this  because  it  is  through  that  service  that  this  power  is] 
exercised  to  a  greater  extent  than  through  any  other  branch  of  the 
public  service.  In  the  statement  1  have  prepared  and  will  submit  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  I  have  separated  this  service  and  given  each 
branch  of  the  inspection  and  special-agent  service  of  each  Department 
separately, 

/Kn  examination  of  this  statement  showra  the  total  number  of  inspectorsj 
and  special  agents  employed  in  the  public  service  in  1896,  the  aggrcgat 
amount  appropriated  for  that  service,  and  also  the  aggregate  numbefl 
who  were  employed  in  that  service  Ln  1906  and  the  aggregate  apptopiia-l 
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Data  Concerning  Agents,  Inspectors,  Exaidnehs,  etc. 


Title 

Where  employed 

1896 

1906 

Num- 

Compensa- 

Num- 

Compenu- 

ber 

tion 

ber 

tion 

Special  agents,  etc. 

Bureau  of  Labor  . 

30 

SiS,40o.oo 

40 

(57,100.00 

Special  agents     .    . 

Census  Oflice    .    . 

.... 

735 

500,000.00 

Examiners  and  spe- 

Department     of 

cial  agents  .   .    . 

Justice   .... 

II 

17,500.00 

10 

4  5>  3  30.00 

Special  agents  and 

inspectors    .    .    . 

Treasury    .... 

"49 

357,9*7.00 

16S 

315,817.50 

Suppressing     coun- 

terfeiting        and 

other  crimes   .   . 

Treasury    .... 

., 

65,000.00 

.. 

135,000.00 

Uine  inspeclDrs  .    . 

Interior      Depart. 

ment     .... 

3 

6,000.00 

3 

4,000.0a 

Inspectors,      exam> 

iners,  and  special 

agents      .... 

do. 

67 

96,985.00 

no 

180,738,50 

SpcdaJ  exaroiners  - 

Pension  Office  .    . 

'SO 

195,000.00 

135 

163,500.00 

Inspectors    .... 

Indian  Affairs   .   . 

3a 

73,360.00 

38 

85,075.00 

Inspectors,        mail 

Post     Office     De- 

loS 

176,400.00 

316 

368,150.00 

depredations   .    . 

partment. 

Agent* 

Alaskan  seal   fish- 
erica. 

4 

1 9,950.00 

4 

13,950.00 

Do 

Salmon  fisheries    . 



3 

7,OOO.0D 

Do 

Rural  free  delivery 

.... 

■67 

337,100.00 

Spedal  agents     .   . 

Department        of 
Commerce    and 
Labor. 

.... 

4 

13,530.00 

Do 

do. 



3' 

63,153.00 

Inspectors    .... 

Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration. 

9' 

118,504.00 

454 

664,665.0a 

Steam  boat<I  napec- 
tion  Service. 

133 

343,300.00 

I6S 

311,800.00 

Assistant     superin- 

Post    Office     De- 

4 

6,400.00 

39 

70,100.00 

tendents          and 

partment, 

agents. 

Agents,    inspectors, 

Agricultural      De- 

160 

773 

i>3  55.640.00' 

etc. 
Total    .... 

partment. 

93' 

i.JiS.5»6-oo 

3."3 

4,567,718.00 

'  Amount  froR 

1  which  authority  b  g 

ven  lo  ( 

mploy  agents, 

inspect 

ore,  etc. 
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of  ihe  people  as  they  have  demanded  in  the  past,  will  in  the  near  future 
iicressitate  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
pauperize  the  power  of  the  Stales,  obliterate  the  rights  of  the  States, 
leaving  the  question  only  of  State  dependence  or  independence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  directly  resimnsibk-  la  the  people  for  the  money 
we  are  authorizing  administrative  officers  to  expend.  It  is  theirs,  not 
ours.  These  officers  may  justify  their  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  on 
the  ground  of  sympathy,  influenre,  or  because  of  polirical  pressure,  but 
that  excuse  does  not  sen'e  lo  relieve  any  Member  of  this  Hnu&e  from  his 
individual  responsibility  in  respect  to  the  appro|malioii  of  money  for  Ihe 
public  service  or  for  any  other  purpose.  The  discharge  of  this  duty 
demands  labor,  time,  and  ihoroiugh  investigation  into  all  the  intricate 
and  minute  details  of  departmental  administration.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  devoted  five  weeks  to  the  investigation  of  this  service 
and  to  a  most  careful  inquiry  into  the  estimates  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments concerning  their  needs  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  I  am  free  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  having  had  any  previous  eicpcrience  on  the  Cona- 

Imillce  on  Appropriations,  and  tike  most  Members,  having  paid  less  at- 
Itntion  to  the  subject  than  perhaps  1  ought  lo  have  done,  that  I  was 
amazed  at  many  of  the  disclosures  re\-ealed  by  that  investigation.    I  dn 
lot  insinuate  or  intimate  thai  there  is  tii-day  or  that  there  has  been  any 
Corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of  any  administrative  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment;   but  I  was  surprised  lo  find  thai  the  heads  of  the  administrative 
departments  of  the  Government  pay  So  tittle  attention  lo  the  details  of 
the  service  in  their  respective  Departments.    I  realize  that  they  all  have 
grave  and  enormous  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  work  of  their 
t>epartments  and  the  policies  they  must  inaugurale  and  carry  out,  but 
at   the  same  time  the  discretion  necessarily  vested  In  them  by  law  is 
delegated  to  subordinate  officers  and  clerks,  who  are  not  directly  re- 
sponsible to  Congress,  to  a  degree  utterly  inconsistent  with  good  ad- 
nUnistration.    The  investigation  shows  thai  these  heads  of  bureaus  and 
chiefs  of  divisions,  in  almost  every  instance,  are  as  susceptible  to  sym- 
■pathy  and  influence  as  their  superiors.    The  result  is  that  when  Congress 
Says  that  a  clerk,  who  is  inefficient  for  any  cause,  shall  lie  dismissed,  the 
duty  of  reporting  the  fact  of  inefficiency  has  been  delegated  to  the  chief 
tif  Ihe  division  in  which  that  clerk  is  employed.    Because  of  his  intimate 
relation  to  the  clerk  or  because  of  favoritism  that  chief  is  ni>t  so  apt  to 
Milorte  ttie  law  as  he  would  be  if  it  were  practical  for  the  departmental 
head  himsdf  lo  ascertain  the  question  of  cfEcIency  or  inefTiriency.    Hence 
re  are  told  Ihat  one  reason  why  this  provision  of  law  is  not  enforced  is 
the  fact,  first,  that  they  have  not  ordinarily  the  heart  to  turn  these  old 
people  out,  and,  second,  if  they  had,  they  are  not  reported  lo  them  as 
being  inefficient,  and  therefore  the  e\'idence  is  not  before  ihern  which 
requiri'5  them  to  do  so. 

in  the  Library  of  Congress  the  Librarian  infonned  the  committee  that 
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there  was  one  man  there  over  70  yeais  of  age,  lotally,  or  almost  totally, 
incapacitated  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  When  the  Librarian  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  dismiss  him  he  informed  the  committee  that  he 
cuuld  ncit.  Well,  why  not  ^who  is  behind  him?  And  immediately  ihe 
answer  came,  "  Chitf  Justice  Taney."  Further  inquiiy  elicited  the  fact 
that  out  of  respect  fur  the  memory  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  who  appointed 
this  man  in  the  Library  many  years  ago.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  insists  upon  his  retention. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  cited  severaJ  instances  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. The  Secretary  of  War  informed  the  committee  that  it  was  practi- 
cally impossible  for  any  head  of  a  Department  to  enforce  that  law,  not 
alone  because  of  his  sympathy  for  the  clerk  who  had  arrived  at  that  age 
when  he  or  she  was  no  longer  capable  of  rendering  efficient  services, 
but  alsi.>  l>ecause  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Senators  and  other  public  ufhcials  in  order  to  continue  the 
employment  of  that  particular  clerk.  This  is  not  a  condition,  gentle- 
men, peculiar  to  this  Administration.  It  is  a  condition  that  has  obtained 
in  all  Administrations,  and  it  will  always  obtain  under  our  present  system. 
Il  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  must  enact  an 
arbitrary  law,  whereby  presumptiv-c  ineffidency  resulting  from  age  must 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  cause  for  separation  from  the  public  ser\-ice. 

In  this  investigadon,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  mailers  of  ad- 
ministration that  the  committees  thought  ought  to  be  remedied.  First 
let  me  call  your  attention  lii  the  fact  disclosed  in  the  hearings,  that  the 
Dcpartmcnls  of  Governmenf  are  competing  wieh  one  another  for  clerical 
serk-ice,  a  condition  that  has  grown  out  of  the  increases  in  salaries  of 
certain  clerks  in  certain  Departments  doing  identically  the  same  char- 
acter of  work.  One  chief  of  a  bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  informed 
us  that  In  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  impossible  for  him  to  keep  a 
stenographer  and  typewriter  in  his  Bureau  much  more  than  six  months. 
Why?  He  iniormoJ  the  committee  that  by  the  lime  the  clerk  had  served 
six  months,  or  a  little  more,  he  discovered  that  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment they  were  paying  higher  salaries  for  clerks  doing  identically  the 
same  work,  and  as  soon  as  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment he  would  ask  for  a  transfer.  The  chief  of  that  Bureau  says  he 
has  not  the  heart  to  refuse  to  consent  to  his  transfer  when  he  is  told  Ibc 
clerk  can  better  his  condition  by  transfer  lo  the  extent  of  from  three  to 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

This  practice,  Mr.  Chainuan,  leads  to  a  demora^zation  of  the  public 
service.  The  complaint  is  so  universal  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  De- 
partments that  your  committee  has  deemed  it  necessary  lo  report  a 
provision  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  clerks  from  one  Department  to 
another  until  the  clerk  has  served  in  the  Department  from  which  he 
asks  to  be  transferred  at  least  three  years.  I  am  informed  by  the  heads 
of  Departments  and  bureau  chiefs  thai  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
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service  this  provision  will  be  of  great  value.  It  wilt  not  only  tend  to 
produce  greater  contenlmenl  among  the  clerks,  but  will  also  tend  toward 
an  equalizatiuD  of  compensation  for  the  same  general  character  of  work. 
Tho  other  provision  which  has  been  reported,  and  which  has  been 
commented  on  more  or  less  in  the  general  debate  and  in  the  public  press 
of  this  city,  is  the  provision  respecting  super-annuaiion  in  ilie  Esecmive 
Departments  and  governmental  establishments  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. That  some  legislation  is  necessary  on  this  subject  I  think  every 
Member  of  this  House  admits.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  commanded 
more  or  less  of  attention  on  the  part  of  Congress  ever  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body, 
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THE   WORK   OF  THE  KEEP   COMMISSION"' 

ItJ  constituting  the  Committee  on  Departmental  Methods,  Somewhat 
more  than  two  years  ago,  President  Roosevelt  chose  five  of  the  younger 
officials  of  the  civil  sen'ice,  each  one  of  whom  ab-eady  had  a  reputation  for 
administrative  ability  and  breadth  of  view.  These  men  were  named: 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Keep,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Hon.  Frank 
H-  Hitchcock,  First  .Assistant  Pi>stma,ster-Gcneral;  Hon.  Lawrence  O, 
Murray,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  Hon.  James  R. 
Garfield,  at  that  time  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  but  since  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Hon.  GiSord  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

The  Commission  was  directed  by  the  President  to  ascertain  where  and 
in  what  respects  our  present  Government  methods  fall  short  of  the  best 
hiusiness  standards  of  to-day  and  to  recommend  measures  of  reform. 

The  commission  carefully  selected  seventy  employees  of  the  Govem- 
ttienl,  with  varied  experience,  and  formed  them  into  sub-committtcs, 
which  were  used  as  probes  to  search  the  innermost  recesses  of  ihe  ad- 
ministrative machinery  and  discover  the  actual  esisdng  conditions.  The 
committees  made  close  inquiry  Into  every  condition  and  every  phase  of 
work  connected  with  the  sendee,  and  the  resultant  rejwrts  and  recom- 
mendations exhausdvely  cover  the  ground,  from  sanitation  of  offices  to 
making'  of  Government  contracts. 

The  remedial  recommendations  of  the  commission  have  almost  all  met 
mth  the  approval  of  the  President,  and,  where  the  authority  of  legislation 
is  not  necessary,  they  have  been  put  into  effect  with  as  Ultle  delay  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  this  reform  movement  has  been  in  active  operadon  for  two 
years  and  has  advanced  a  lon^  way  toward  the  contemplated  consumma- 
tion. When  ihc  desired  action  of  Congress  has  been  secured  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  our  Government  will  be  by  far  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  of  liny  In  existence. 

*  Fnwn  ui  anidc  by  C.  H.  Forttes-lindsEiy  in  tlie  Review  ^Reviews,  Febr.,  1908. 
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A  brief  review  of  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated  by  the  commission  will 
afford  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  directioQ  of  the  inquiry  and  of  the  measure 
of  improvement  Ukely  to  result  from  it 

Pessoks'el  and  Salasies  of  the  Service 

The  salaries  now  paid  in  the  departmental  service  in  Washington  are 
based  upon  a  clasofication  of  the  clerks  made  by  acts  of  Congress  of 
1853  and  1854,  which  graded  the  entire  clerical  force  (except  the  de- 
(>artmcnls  of  State  and  Justice)  into  four  classes.  To-day  there  are  indi- 
vidual bureaus  that  faa^-e  more  employees  than  the  entire  departmental 
scnitc  had  in  1853.  and  the  responsibilities  of  their  chiefs  are  incalcu- 
liililv  Rrcalor  than  were  those  of  the  men  who  held  similar  positions  fifty 
years  apt.  Xevertheless,  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  reclassify 
ttip  iHtsitioiis.  or  to  adjust  the  salaries  with  reference  to  these  changed 
t  niiiliiions,  s»  (hat.  at  the  present  time,  the  most  startling  anomalies  and 
iini|iiilu's  exist.  Not  only  is  there  a  great  diveraty  of  compensation  for 
ttir  Miinu'  kind  of  n-ork,  but  persons  receiving  the  higher  salaries  are 
ill  iiiiiny  rases  rt-ndoring  the  amplest  routine  service,  while  others  in 
llir  luwfsi  ijradfs  are  perfomung  duties  of  the  most  exacting  charac- 
ter, 'rimiuf^hiHit  the  entire  ser\ice  the  relation  of  the  easier  position, 
Ihf  miirt-  dilViiuIi  |Hwition.  and  the  responsible  supervisory  position 
Una  not  for  many  years  l>een  adequately  distinguished  by  the  salary 
uraflcs. 

Thf  lowtT  grades  of  ilericai  employees  in  the  Government  service  are 
Ix-iiLT  paiii  ihiiii  ilie  same  class  in  private  employment.  Nevertheless, 
th<-s(.-  |)«.iiti<jni  have  tit-en  the  hardest  of  all  to  &U  with  competent  persons. 
In  (he  last  lisi  al  ye:ir,  1402  eligibles  were  offered  positions  at  less  than 
S-ZW  a  yc:ir  in  tlit  di-partnit'nt-s  at  Washington.  More  than  30  per  cent 
di.-<  linwi,  willi  the  serious  rim.scquence  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  in 
their  stea*!  JndivIiliKiU  nf  tlistinctly  inferior  qualifications.  The  effect 
•A  this  I'lrj'Jili'in  is  f:ir  reaching,  since  it  is  from  the  lower  grades  that 
the  htr.'i't:  is  built  up.  Ii  may  be  inferred  that  the  young  man  trf  parts, 
wh'j  j=  :'ir.f\'ii:M  <tf  his  ability  to  rise  in  the  world,  can  not  be  tempted  by 
ihc  hiahtr  "ralar)-  at  the  uuisct  of  his  career,  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
pr'i?;*'  I'-  'A  pr'jm'^ti'jn  flw  idediy  limited  as  compared  with  those  (^oed 
by  '.'jrr.ryier.iai  '.oqxjratiuns. 

<  '-.  iSe  "iher  hand,  the  difficulty  eitpcrienced  in  securing  properly 
ojLilifje'-  ■  It.-k?  for  [jo^iiiims  paying  from  Siooo  to  $1500,  and  the  gmt 
njTTibt-r  •'!  re.=icnations  from  these  grades,  cleariy  indicate  that  the  same 
t:h;ira:ier  '■;'  senH'.  e  commands  higher  compensation  in  the  buaness 
mariiei.  A-  if.  the  suf>er\-isor>-.  professional,  and  technical  poatkos, 
the\-  haie  k.ntr  been  recognized  as  ver>'  much  undopaid  in  our 
tmenL=.. 
se  conditions  have  the  effect  of  attracting  to  the  Government  sej^- 
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vice  two  distinct  classes  of  men;  Firat,  those  who  have  fittle  ambition 
and  no  stomach  for  the  struggle  of  the  s-trong,  and  who  ftnd  in  a  Washtng- 
lon  clerkship  a  peaceful  haven  and  a  modest  competence  for  life.  Second, 
men  actuated  by  public  spirit,  hope  of  political  preferment,  or  desire  to 
do  big  things,  who  are  willing  to  sink  monetary  considerations  for  the 
sake  of  esceptional  opportunities.  IlJustrations  of  this  class  are:  As- 
astant  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Bacon;  Mr.  Gitlord  PincHot,  of  the 
Forest  Service;  Dr.  Charles  D.  Waicott,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
Mr.  Frederick  Novell,  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  fn  such  instances 
we  find  men  of  the  highest  administrative  ability  directing  interests 
equivalent  lo  the  management  of  a  great  railroad,  on  salaries  of  $4000 
or  S5000  a  year. 

The  recommendations  of  (he  commission,  which  wili  require  Congres- 
sional approval,  contemplate  a  complete  reclassification  of  the  sfrvice 
and  a  corresponding  readjustment  of  salaries.  The  proposed  system 
aims  to  attract  a  higher  grade  of  recruits,  by  doing  away  with  the  S50 
and  $6a  a  month  clerks  and  making  iJie  salary  for  the  lowest  grade  $900 
a  year.  Frcqitent  promotion  is  provided  for,  favoritism  is  guard^ed 
against,  and  the  ultimate  prospect  is  improved  by  a  suggested  long- 
service  pension  and  life  insurance.  In  the  upper  grades  the  salaries  are 
placed  suiadenlly  high  lo  develop  and  retdn  the  Vjest  executive  and  expert 
service. 

The  commission  estimates  (hat  these  increases  in  remuneration  will 
entail  no  more  than  10  per  cent  addition  to  the  appropriations  for  sala- 
ries, which  would  represent  an  amount  trivial  In  comparison  wtih  the 
sum  that  will  be  saved  as  a  result  of  the  economies  already  effected  by  the 
investigation,  and  would  be  further  Justified  by  the  higher  cliLSS  of  en- 
trants to  the  Government  service  and  the  enhanced  standard  of  efficiency 
thai  will  be  maintained  in  every  grade. 


Imtrodocing  Up-to-date  Commercial  Methods 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  latter-day  comnnercial  account- 
ing is  the  analytical  form  of  bookkeeping,  which  i&  styled  "cost-keeping." 
Manufacturing  establishments  employ  it  to  ascertain  in  detail  the  cost 
of  articles  produced ;  railroads  use  it  in  the  analyses  of  their  operating 
expenses,  and  insurance  companies  depend  upon  it  for  statistics  of  the 
general  costs  of  management  and  agency  operation.  States  and  munici- 
palities are  adopting  the  system  with  marked  effect,  and  it  has  proved  to 
b«  of  no  less  assistance  in  government  work  than  in  commercial  busi- 
tiess.  It  will  make  comparison  possible  between  (he  operations  of  estab- 
Usbments  doing  the  same  class  of  manufacturing,  such  as  mints,  arse- 
nals, and  navy  yards.  It  will  enable  the  head  of  a  department  or  bureau 
lo  determine  where  economies  may  be  effected  by  introducing  new  ar- 
rangements in  organization,  or  new  methods  in  practice,  to  estimate  more 
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intelligently  on  the  probable  cost  of  future  operations,  to  make  contracts 
with  closer  calculation,  to  fix  selling  prices  un  products  transferred  toother 
branches  of  the  Governmentj  or  sold  Jo  foreign  governments,  or  to  private 
concerns. 

Cost-keeping,  heretofore  practiced  in  only  two  or  three  recently  organ- 
ized government  bureaus,  will  in  future  be  employed  wherever  bene6l 
can  be  derived  from  it,  and  the  resultant  advantages  En  mere  dollars  and 
cents  must  amount  to  millions  every  year. 

In  the  matter  of  accounting,  the  commission  fijund  even  the  Treasury 
deplorably  behind  the  dmes.  This  wa.s  one  ot  the  first  subjects  investi- 
galed,  and  reforms  have  been  in  force  long  enough  to  show  the  most 
marlicdiy  beneficial  effects.  As  examples;  The  Treasury,  which  for- 
merly only  balanced  its  books  once  a  year,  at  the  expenditure  of  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  trouble,  now  has  a  double-entry  system  of  bookkeeping 
in  force  which  enables  it  to  strike  a  true  balance  at  the  close  of  each  day's 
work.  The  account  of  the  disbursing  officer  at  New  York,  which  used 
to  take  six  months  to  make  out,  is  now  completed  in  two  weeks.  In  it 
certain  branch  of  the  Government,  where  large  and  numerous  financial 
transactions  are  carried  on,  the  officials,  who  were  accustomed  to  take 
ninety  days  to  render  an  account,  are  now  ready  to  do  so  daily.  If  a  dis- 
bursing officer  makes  his  last  payment,  for  instance,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  can  give  a  complete  account  of  his  affairs  at  noon  of  the 
same  day.  The  Auditor  ot  the  Treasury,  who  has  been  in  the  habit,  — 
and  necessarily  so  under  the  old  system,  —  of  settling  disbursing  officers' 
accounts  largely  on  faith,  now  has  all  the  checks  and  vouchers  before  him 
with  which  to  verify  them. 

These  improvements,  be  it  understood,  have  not  been  achieved  by  any 
increase  of  the  machinery.  They  are  simply  the  results  of  belter  system, 
attained  with  less  labor  than  was  expended  on  the  antiquated  and  cum- 
bersome methods  which  have  been  abolished. 


Needed  Repoeus  ts  the  Purchase  op  Supplies 

It  would  naturally  Iw  supposed  that  in  an  institution  purchasing  sup- 
plies in  such  enormous  quantities  as  does  our  Government  the  patent 
opportunities  for  economy  and  standardization  would  be  embraced. 
Such  has.  not,  however,  been  the  case.  Each  department,  —  and,  in 
cases,  a  separate  bureau  or  division,  —  advertises  independently  for 
what  it  needs,  and  contracts  at  a  price  without  knowledge  or  reganl  for 
what  the  same  goods  are  costing  other  branches  of  the  Government  or 
private  corporations.  A  certain  mucilage  costs  one  department  Si  .84  per 
dozen  quarts  and  another  $3  per  dozen  quarts.  The  prices  of  the  same 
make  of  pencils  range  from  $2.3-;  per  gross  to  $3-36  per  gross.  The  cast 
of  ice  varies  from  rj  to  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  no  two  departments 
contract  for  coal  at  the  same  figures.    Ii  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  arti- 
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(les  of  small  unit  value  are  consumed  in  quantities  that  represent  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  oC  doUars,  and  the  aggregate  bills  of  the  Goveranient 
lor  such  ordinary  supplies  run  into  the  millions  yearly. 

No  attempt  -whatever  has  been  made  to  standardize  supplies,  so  that 
133  varieties  of  pencils,  28  kinds  of  ink,  26^  different  styles  of  pen-points, 
and  all  sorts  of  typewriter  ribbon,  are  used  in  the  various  government 
offices.  Hardly  any  clieck  is  placed  upon  waste  or  peculation.  l\  would 
seem  that  every  employee  of  the  Government  in  WELshington,  from 
cabinet  minister  to  colored  messenger,  uses  twenty-three  pencils  each 
month,  or,  say,  a  tola!  of  7,000,000  pencils  a  year,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  betterment  of  these  conditions  was  introduced 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  it  was  blocked  in  the  Senate.  How- 
e^-er,  in  case  the  opposition  to  the  measure  continues  in  th«  present  Con- 
gress, the  Keep  Commission  has  devised  a  plan  which  will  make  for  a 
great  improvement  \n  the  purchase  of  supplies.  An  inter-department 
committee  Is  suggested  which  shall  iasure  uniformiiy  in  prices,  and,  with 
the  cucijieration  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  shall  establish  standards  of 
quality  and  test  goods  furnished  under  contract. 


REStJLTS  IN   EinClENCV  AMD   ECONoSiY 

There  are  many  phases  of  the  commission's  work,  and  highly  impor- 
tant ones,  which  it  is  impossible  to  notice  in  the  limits  of  this  article.  The 
changes  effected  ajid  suggested  seem  to  be  in  almost  every  case  adequate 
and  practicable-  They  must  result  in  vast  improvement  of  service  and 
enormous  economy  of  administration.  These  are  more  than  ever  im- 
portant considerations  in  this  day,  when  modem  civilization  demands  of 
Government  an  ever  imcreaaing  service  and  the  exercise  of  entirely  new 
(unctions. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  precise  statement  of  the  amount 
of  sanng  in  money,  or  of  the  degree  of  improvement  in  service  that  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  tabors  of  the  Keep  Commission,  but  a  few 
concrete  illustratiors  will  afford  the  basts  for  a  general  idea  on  both 
[joints.  Careful  inquiry  among  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  divisions  elicited 
the  assurance  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  they  anticipate  at  least 
doubled  efficiency,  and  economies  averaging  30  per  cent  of  former 
eipenditures. 

The  Interior  Department  has  almost  completed  a  thorough  reorgani- 
aation.  Thtre  ^vere  formerly  a  number  of  divisions  through  which  all 
correspondence  and  matters  for  ihe  consideration  of  the  Secretary  passed 
and  were  prepared  (or  his  action.  The  system  involved  serious  delays 
find  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  labor.  There  were  other  divisions,  — 
one  to  furnish  documents,  another  stationery,  a  third  furniture,  and  so  on, 

-  which  have  all  been  consolidated,  with  important  saving  in  work  and 
expense.    In  the  Land  Office  the  increase  in  efficiency  is  incdculable,  ^ 
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certainljr  several  hundred  per  cent,  —  and  tbe  sating  in  administratioD 
wQl  be  $500,000  a  year.  The  esdmate  for  tbe  Secretaiy's  t^Bce  pn^ter 
a  $40,000  less  than  last  year,  despite  the  fact  that  tbe  buaness  to  be  done 
a  greater.  The  work  of  the  department  is  performed  in  less  than  half  the 
time  it  used  to  consume,  and  the  task,  of  impFovement  ts  stiU  in  progress. 

Public  printing  offers  a  good  illustratitm  of  decrease  in  ezpendituics 
accompanied  by  improved  service.  A  member  of  tbe  cabinet  once  said 
to  tbe  writer:  "  If  an  official  wants  to  hide  something  effectually  horn  the 
public  he  cannot  do  better  than  put  it  in  bis  annual  report.  No  one  will 
ever  see  it."  This  jest  is  almost  a  literal  truth.  The  reports  have  been 
cumbersome  and  repellent  They  contained  repetitions  of  tbe  same 
matter,  scientific  treatises,  gennal  discussions,  ptulosophica]  reSections, 
Inographies  and  eulogies,  and,  in  short,  irrelevant  and  redundant  matter 
of  all  kinds,  and  illustrations  that  had  no  excuse  for  tbeir  presence.  la 
compliance  with  an  executive  order,  the  current  reports  have  been  re- 
stricted to  pertinent  subjects  and  are  free  from  the  objectionable  features. 
Tbey  are,  in  consequence,  much  more  useful,  and  have  cost  $200,000  less 
than  usual. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  utterly  useless  printed  material  for  which  no 
demand  existed  has  been  issued  by  tbe  Government  yearly.  In  the  past 
ten  years  800,000  duplicate  volumes  have  been  returned  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  and  he  has,  for  lack  of  storage  facilities,  declined 
the  return  of  several  hundred  thousand  more.  And  these  figures  relate 
solely  to  duplication  in  distribution  to  hbraries  and  take  no  account  of 
similar  waste  in  the  distribution  to  individuals.  How  great  that  has  been 
may  be  inferred  from  the  experience  gained  in  tbe  issue  of  two  recent 
publications  where  the  usual  method  was  departed  from.  By  taking 
care  to  prevent  more  than  one  copy  going  to  the  same  individual  a  saving 
of  85,000  volumes  was  effected  in  these  cases  alone. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  TRIBUNALS  AND   REGULATIONS^ 

[As  the  administration  of  the  United  States,  gavernmenl  comes  in  closer 
touch  with  the  people  and  as  ihe  functions  of  the  adminisirative  <lepa.rtments 
increase,  the  citizens  will  be  more  directly  aSected  by  the  adjudiwitions  of  the 
administrative  bodies  and  by  the  regulaliotis  which  are  imptised  by  adminis- 
trative authorities.  The  whole  mDvcment  is  indicative  of  a  genera.1  change  of 
American  attitude  toward  government  in  its  relation  to  the  geneml  life  of  ihc 
country  and  to  the  individual.  From  the  spirit  in  which  our  earlier  constitu- 
tions were  framed,  with  their  explicit  restriction  of  gov  cram  en  (s,  to  the 
present  readiness  for  supervision,  regulation,  and  genera!  administrative 
expansion  is  a  significant  change.| 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  body  of  administrative  tiibunals,  not 
couits,  whose  decisions  are  in  many  instances  as  final  as  those  of  the 
regular  judicial  establishments.  They  limit  liberty  and  control  prop- 
erty; and  in  the  matters  in  which  their  decisions  are  final,  the  day  m 
court  becoTnes  a  day  in  the  presence  of  administrative  authorities  only. 
And  numerous  as  arc  our  courts,  the  body  of  our  admiiiistrative  tribu- 
nals is  perhaps  larger,  tinder  a  strict  definition  they  ttiay  be  num- 
bered by  the  scores,  under  a  more  liberal  ciefinitio'n  by  the  hundreds. 
Though  they  are  not  dignified  by  the  format  recognilion  which  has  been 
accorded  to  the  acltninistrative  tribunals  of  France,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, their  power  is  in  some  matters  even  more  substantial. 

The  adminhlralh'e  tribunals.  — The  administrative  authorities  in  the 
United  States  which  have  powers  of  adjudication,  or  of  discretionary 
determination,  h^iVe  usually  been  termed  tribunals  rather  than  courts. 
This  term  has  been  employed  by  the  president,  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, officers  of  the  department  of  justice  and  writers  on  administrative 
law  here  and  abroad.  But  the  American  administrative  tribunal, 
because  of  the  rank  growth  of  the  law  on  which  it  depends,  is  generally 
&.  thing  of  indefinite  outlines.  In  a  broad  —  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
lotffie^sensc  the  term  "tribunal"  may  be,  and  has  been,  applied  to  all 
administrative  officers  exercising  discretionary  powers.  If  we  use  the 
term  in  liiis  sense,  then  the  administrative  tribunals  in  the  stale  and 
national  governments  are  manifold  in  number  tind  type.  But  there  b  a 
narrower  usage  —  yet  still  an  indefinite  usage  —  which  applies  it  only 
to  admitiistrative  authorities  which,  either  in  their  procedure,  their  con- 
stitution or  their  powers,  or  in  one  or  more  of  these  matters,  closely  re- 
semble courts  of  general  jurisdictio.n.  It  is  rather  with  the  latter  class 
that  we  are  here  concerned,  for  while  the  former  is  well  known.,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  law  of  public  ofiBcers,  the  latter  has  scarcely  a  niche  in  our 
accepted  legal  classification. 

'  "  American  Administrative  Trituiia]*,"  by  HsroU  M.  BoWDMn,  in  PtHtitOl  Sdmt 

Quatltrly,  ii,  bat).    Reproduced  in  pail,  by  perouafliaa.. 
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The  administrative  Iribunals  of  iho  states  and  of  ihe  nation  are  even 
more  distinct,  each  from  the  nther,  than  are  the  state  and  tiatii>iial 
judicial  courts.  They  form  two  separate  systems.  Though  the  federal 
judges  have  displayed  a  tactful  policy  of  non-interference,  ihe  natioRal 
courts  may  in  some  cases  control  the  stale  courts,  directly  or  iiidirectly. 
But  the  national  administration  seldom  or  never  interferes  v-nih  the  state 
administration  by  administrative  as  distinguished  from  judicial  pnicras. 
Their  remoteness  is  even  more  emphasized  by  their  diverse  characters 
and  biy  the  dilTerence  in  the  matters  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

The  state  boards,  bureaus,  or  offices  which  have  the  power  of  adjudica- 
tion or  discretionary  determinaliion,  and  which  are  assimilated  in  thor 
procedure,  constitution,  or  powers  to  the  judicial  courts,  are  of  many 
kinds.  They  range  frnm  dairy  commissions  up  to  boards  of  health  and 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education;  and  of  recent  years  they  arc 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  branch  of  commonwealth  administration. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  tendencies  in  commonwealth  administra- 
tion at  the  present  rime  is  the  rapid  multiplication  of  such  authorities. 
In  1903  alone,  about  r4.o  new  permanent  state  hoards  and  offices  were 
created,  as  well  as  some  75  temporary  commissions  and  39  special 
investigating  committees.'  Of  course  many  of  these  organs  of  govern- 
ment are  not  tribunalsi  even  in  the  loose  sense  in  which  the  term  is  here 
employed,  but  are  more  properly  merely  administrative  authorities. 

The  administrative  tribunals  of  the  national  government  are  more 
highly  developed  than  those  of  the  states,  one  of  them  being  so  Uke  a 
court  in  its  organization  and  procedure  as  to  have  received  that  designa- 
tion. The  more  conspicuous  among  them  are  the  boards  of  general 
appraisers,  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  the  interstate  commerce  com- 
mission, the  court  of  claims,  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  and 
the  secretary  of  the  interior.  There  arc  in  addition  many  minor  and 
inferior  tribunals.  Their  number  is  accounted  for  not  sn  much  by  the 
variety  of  subjects  which  faU  under  the  national  administration  as  by 
the  hierarchical  organization  of  Ihat  administration.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  system  of  appellate  jurisdiction  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  states. 
Among  these  minor  tribunals  are  the  commissioner  of  pensions,  the 
board  of  pension  appeals,  Ihe  patent  office's  tioard  of  examineis- In- chief, 
the  register  and  receiver  of  the  general  land-ofi&ce, 

French  writers  on  administrative  law,  such  as  M.  Laferri^re.  whose 
attitude  is  adopted  by  M.  Jacquelin,  refuse  to  consider  our  federal  court 
of  claims  as  in  any  sense  an  administrative  court,  because,  "like  all  the 
federal  courts."  it  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  supreme  court.  It  is, 
says  Laferri&re,  a  judicial  tribunal,  deciding  administrative  causes. 
These  two  wrilers  seem  to  take  the  position  that  if  the  court  of  claims 
can  not  be  considered  an  administrative  tribunal,  much  less  can  any 
other  board  or  office  that  b  found  In  the  United  States-    For  this  reason, 

*  Ntit/  Yart  Slaie  Library  Sidteitn,  "  Rcvicn  of  LvgisLttJon  lor  1903." 
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perhaps,  they  do  not  examine  the  other  tribunals  in  any  deifii].  And 
seemingly  they  fail  in  due  appreciation  of  the  fact  thai  many  acts  of  our 
administrative  tribunals  may  not  be  reviewed  by  the  courts.'  The 
courts  may  entertain  jurisdiction  to  ascertain  whether  these  tribunals 
are  competent  to  act  in  the  particular  case,  but  this  is  far  different  from 
actual  control. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  intestate  commerce  commissEon  has 
generally  received  little  or  no  consideration  in  the  scanty  literature  of 
American  administrative  law.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  clear,  but  the 
most  plausible  explanation  seems  to  be  fO'Und  in  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mission, except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  deemed  an  arm  of  the  criminal 
courts,  does  not  have  to  do  with  the  relations  between  the  government 
and  natural  or  artiticiaJ  persons,  but  rather  with  the  relations  between 
such  persons  themselves.  From  this  point  of  view  it  ts  like  Ihe  ordinary 
dvil  courts.  In  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  is  su£6cieiitly  peculiar  to  be  placed  in  a  category  by 
itself;  but  it  should  not  be  excluded  from  (he  list  of  administrative 
tribunals,  in  any  broad  consideration  of  this  subject,  especially  as  its 
activity  seems  likely  tc*  develop  important  principles  of  adrainiatrative 
law.  It  should  finally  be  noted  that,  to  make  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  complete,  the  activity  of  the  ordinary  courts  in  their  employment 
of  the  injunction  and  other  extraordinary  legal  remedies  would  have  to 
be  considered,  but  this  topic  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  article. 

Powtrs  and  Organisation.  —  It  is  in  the  piiwers  and  organization  of 
the  administrative  tribunals  that  their  chief  ialerest  lies.  What  are  the 
extent  and  limits  of  their  powers  of  "administrative  adjudication"? 
The  decisions  of  the  state  courts  and  of  the  United  States  supreme  court 
indicate  (hat  the  United  States  constitution  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
slates  do  not  bar  the  grant  to  administrative  authorities  of  the  power  to 
make  a  final  determination  after  a  hearing.  Even  when  the  determina- 
tion seriously  affects  property  rights,  Its  finallly  has  in  many  cases  been 
upheld,  though  of  course  (he  admin Ulrative  authority,  like  a  court,  must 
be  careful  to  keep  within  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  some  of  the  state  courts 
have  admitted  the  duality  of  the  determinations  of  boards  of  health  in 
respect  to  nuisances.  It  is  true  that  certain  of  th-ese  cases  preserve  a 
ju^cial  review  of  such  determinations  through  the  writ  of  certiorari; 
hut  the  review  does  not  e:?tend  ovtr  (he  findings  of  fact  but  is  limited 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  and  the  regularity  of  its  proceedings. 
The  law  of  some  states  affords  even  less  protection  from  arbitrary  action 
in  this  matter  than  the  French  law,  though  a  bill  of  rights  is  unknown 

'  How  simng  the  statement  of  the  American  situation  with  reapccl  lo  Ihis.  cnnfler  mny 
be  made  <rill  be  au^ealed  by  an  extract  from  a  recent  boolL  on  Amcri.can  aditiinislnitive 
Ib»  :  "Wilhin  the  stupe  of  its  jurisdicliori  the  atljudicalion  of  ihc  ail  mi  nisi  ration  is  &nsJ 
unlas  there  be  a.  pTovision  to  llic  contrary,"  Wyuinn,  Adminisirativc  Law,  sec.  115. 
Bui  it  11  evident  Irani  ether  possd^ea  in  ihia  book  tha.1  Che  author  irouid  qualify  this 
lUUmeBi  soiaewhai.    It  a  too  gcncnJ, 
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Not  only  may  Ihe  jurisdiction  of  the  administrative  tribunal  be  final; 
in  som-e  cases  it  is  also  exclusive.  In  others  il  is  rancuireiiit  or  alternative 
with  that  of  the  courts.  Some  decisions  by  these  tribuTials  are  binding 
upon  the  administranim,  but  are  subject  tn  review  and  modification  by 
Ihe  courts.  And  if  the  authority  in  some  cases  is  of  great  importance, 
in  others  it  is  shadowy.  The  interstate  commerce  commission  was  at 
first  Iwlieved  lo  have  very  material  jwwers,  but  to-day  it  is  characterized 
as  merely  "an  investigating  and  prosecuting  administrative  body,  whose 
findings  are  given  a  prima  facie  force  in  judicial  proceedings."  Justice 
Jackspli  in  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Bridge  case,  the  lirst  important 
decision  under  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  described  the  commission 
as  the  referee  of  each  and  every  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  also  institute  proceedings  in  the  courts,  "and  thus  be  a  prosecutor 
in  the  same  cases  wherein  it  has  acted  as  judge." 

The  incidental  [xiwet^  of  the  administrative  tribunals:  varj-  quite  as 
widely  as  their  determinative  authority.  The  power  to  subptcna  wit- 
nesses and  in  effect  compel  them  to  testify  is  possessed  by  some  tribunals 
and  is  totally  denied  to  others.  It  is  of  course  true  that  in  those  instances 
where  this  power  is  possessed,  the  actual  punishment  for  contempt  — 
with  rare  exceptions,  if  any  —  will  be  imiiosed  by  a  court.  In  some 
cases  the  administrative  tribunal  is  so  constituted  and  its  powers  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  self-execution  of  its  orders.  A  board  of 
health  may  thus  not  only  order  a  quarantine  but,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
police  power,  it  may  enforce  it.  The  judgments  of  the  federal  court  of 
claims  are  of  themselves  mandatory  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
But  for  the  actual  enforcement  of  its  orders  the  administrative  tribunal 
must  ver)-  generally  depend  upon  the  assistance  of  a  court.  The  scope 
of  the  order  which  may  be  issued  by  the  administrative  authority  is 
determined  by  common  law  or  statute,  as  indeed  is  the  extent  of  its  powers 
generally.  Thus  the  dclmition  of  nuisances  and  the  scope  of  an  order 
of  abatement  are  largely  matters  of  common  law.  The  statute  may  give 
an  administrative  tribunal  power  to  issue  an  order  so  general  in  scope 
as  in  fllect  to  amount  to  legislation.  In  the  American  Warehousemen's 
Asso<'iation  case  the  interstate  commerce  curamission,  In  reliance  upon 
Ihe  statute  and  a  decision  of  the  supreme  <^ourt,  while  cspressly  negativ- 
ing its  intention  "to  make  any  order  in  this  case  as  such,"  issued  a  gen- 
eral order  requiring  carriers  to  state  in  Iheir  tariffs  what  free  storage  was 
granted  and  tho  tcrtns  and  conditions  under  which  it  wa.-;  granted. 
Instructed  by  the  abuses  in  the  particular  instances  the  commission  thus 
made  a  regulation  to  meet  the  general  situation.' 

It  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  even  the  property 
and  liberty  of  the  individual  are  in  some  measure  subject  to  adminis- 
trative tribunals,  and  that  the  re\'iew  of  the  action  of  these  bodies  by 

'  AmtriMn  Warthaustmm'i  Aaoiiali^n  i.  litinais  Ctatral  R.  R.  Co.  el  ai.,  7  1.  C.  C. 
Kcp.  5j6.  at  319 1  and  593. 
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the  courts  is  frequently  ho  more  than  a  review  for  regularity.  But  on 
these  points  the  courts  are  sensitive.  Liberty  and  property  are  their 
special  wards,  just  as  the  private  law  is  their  peculiar  demesne.  Tliis 
explains  the  contention  of  some  law>''ers  that  power  to  make  a  rate  could 
not  be  given  to  the  interslatc  commerte  commbsion  because  the  exerdse 
of  such  a  power  would  amount  to  a  taking  of  property,  and  the  milder 
contention  that  the  courts  must  be  allowed  to  step  in  whenever  tbey 
deem  the  rate  confiscatory.  One  of  the  most  tangible  expressions  of  this 
jealous  devotion  to  the  authority  of  the  courts  in  the  United  States  is 
found  in  the  extent  to  which  contracts  are  kept  under  judicial  controL 
Even  when  the  power  of  the  administrative  tribunal  is  plenary  with 
respect  to  other  matters,  it  may  be  denied  any  shred  of  authority  over 
contracts.  On  the-  other  hand,  in  those  countries,  notably  France,  where 
the  administration  is  more  scientifically  organized,  there  is  a  division  of 
authority.  In  France  the  administration  may  act  in  three  different 
capacities  ic  making  contracts:  first,  in  connection  with  its  functions 
as  superintendent  of  the  private  domain;  second,  in  conneclion  with  its 
adininistration  of  public  services;  and  third,  in  connection  with  its  action 
as  pciissance  pubicque,  for  example  in  connection  with  its  concessions 
of  certain  franchises  or  privileges.  In  ihe  last  case  the  contract  is  said 
to  be  administrative  in  its  nature,  and  the  administrative  triburkals 
therefore  almost  necessarily  have  jurisdiction  over  it.  In  the  first  and 
second  cases  the  contract  is  administrative  only  when  the  law  declares 
it  to  be  so;  henc*  in  these  cases  the  ordinary  courts  have  sole  jurisdic- 
tion, subject  to  e.xceptions,  the  exceptions  being  more  frequent  in  ihe 
Drst  case  than  in  the  second.  Many  of  Ihe  American  administrative 
tribunals  indeed  have  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  contracts,  but  it  is  a 
ragged,  uncertain,  and  in  some  cases  almost  accidental  jurisdiction.  The 
comparative  precision  of  the  French  law  is  absolutely  wanting.  This  is 
not  to  say  thai  the  French  law  is  without  defects.  Certain  of  the  com- 
ptexitles  which  have  resulted  from  the  separation  of  its  administrative 
and  judicial  courts  have  at  least  the  factitious  character  and  the  super- 
ficial absurdity  of  some  of  the  fictions  of  our  common  law. 

Adniinislrative  procedure.  —  The  administrative  tribunals  of  the 
United  States  differ  as  much  In  their  processes  as  in  their  [wwCrs.  In 
some  of  them  the  procedure  has  much  of  the  formalism  of  the  regular 
courts.  In  general,  while  they  have  their  own  peculiar  make  of  red  tape, 
they  are  impatient  of  the  punctilious  give-and-take  of  plea,  demuirer, 
replication,  motioTi,  and  amendment.'  They  aim  at  expedition  and 
economy.  They  are  primarily  executive  agents  and  as  such  prone  to 
taJte  the  substance  and  let  the  shadow  go.    The  very  spirit  of  admims- 

'  "Things  aie  done  iti  ikdminislrailve  iidiuilicatLaii  ivhlcb  could  never  be  done  \a 
judicial  process.  Principle  -are  violalfd  in  adimni^tr^tl^c  prQct^  vhJcb  arc  f^pds- 
mental  in  tbe  lourls.     Oiten  the  whole  BoEenui  piQccdurc  U  up&el  so  ihnt  th^iv  insj  be 

prompt  ftdminbtntion..*'    WTTUBn,  ap.  til.,  mc.  tig. 
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tration  is  the  accompUshraent  of  things.  This  may  and  no  doubt  does 
at  times  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  riglits.  But  safeguards  are  established. 
For  example,  In  the  case  of  pensbn  claims,  after  the  preliminary  ad- 
judication of  fact  and  law  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the  commissioner 
of  pensions,  and  then  an  appeal  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  which 
is  in  effect  decided  by  a  special  board  of  pension  appeals.  Safeguards 
in  the  way  of  administrative  appeal  in  cases  of  interference  in  applica- 
tions for  a  patent  and  in  cases  of  protest  before  the  land  office  are  even 
more  detajled  and  conservative  of  rights.  Still  the  administrative  tribu- 
nals incline  toward  the  laxer  rules  of  ex  parte  proceedings.  These  tribu- 
nals are  often  as  well  satisfied  by  written  as  by  oral  testimony,  The 
rules  of  evidence  are  little  known  to  them  and  even  Itss  employed.  The 
court  of  claims  acts  without  a  jury,  the  court  itself  being  judge  of  both 
the  law  and  the  facts.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  jury  system  is 
foreign  to  the  administrative  tribunals.  Parties  whose  names  do  not 
appear  on  the  record  are  often  allowed  to  intervene  with  little  or  no 
formality.  The  interstate  commerce  commission,  in  its  more  important 
investigations,  frequently  extends  a  general  invitation  to  all  interested 
to  apjjear  and  testify  before  it.  In  numerous  cases  it  has  allowed  the 
attorneys  of  special  interests  to  displace  its  own  attorneys,  and  this  has 
generally  been  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  inquiry.  Examination  of 
the  testimony  in  some  of  the  commission's  inquiries  reveals  that  at  times 
"a  voice"  has  asked  a  question  and  "a  voice"  has  made  reply.  The 
evidence  given  by  such  mediums  in  the  commission's  seances  appears 
as  a  part  of  the  printed  record  and  no  motion  for  its  exclusion  seems  to 
have  been  made. 

Some  further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  methods  of  administrative 
tribunals  by  an  ejtamination  of  their  respect  for  their  own  previous 
decisions.  The  ititluencc  of  that  sovereign  principle  of  th-e  common  law 
which  bills  the  court  to  follow  precedents  prevails  even  here.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise  in  a  country  whose  jurisprudence  is  Anglo-Saxon. 
Thus  the  school  tribunals  in  the  slates  frequently  publish  extensive 
reports  or  copious  digests  of  their  decisions  for  the  guidance  of  thdr 
successors.  The  decisions  of  the  court  of  claims,  of  the  treasury,  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  treasuiy,  of  the  interstate  commerce  commission  and 
of  other  administrative  authorities  are  published.  The  comptroller  of 
the  treOi-^ury  has  held  that  a  decision  of  a  comptroUer  should  not  be 
reversed  by  a  successor  upon  the  presentation  of  a  case  involving  (he 
same  state  of  facts  unless  theri'  was  a  manifest  error  in  the  inteqjretation 
of  the  law.  Many  other  illustrations  of  this  attitude  might  be  given. 
The  interstate  commerce  commission  has  manifested  a  keen  sense  of 
the  importance  of  continuity  in  its  interpretation  of  the  law.  But  after 
alU  the  application  of  the  rule  which  dictates  adherence  to  established 
principles  is  quite  different  from  its  application  in  the  courts  of  law. 
Administrative  tribunals  are  not  careful  to  make  due  distinctions  be- 
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Iween  the  dicta  and  the  rulings  in  preceding  cases.  Often  their  findings 
are  based  so  distinclly  upon  lh«  special  facts  of  tlie  single  case  that 
precedent  can  hardly  be  &aid  to  exist  An  instructive  and  amusing 
illustration  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  a  decision  with  alleged  precedents 
is  found  in  a  case  decided  by  the  interstate  commerce  commission.  In 
maintaining  that  the  shipper  oi  petroleum  in  barrels  should  not  be 
charged  for  the  weight  of  the  barrel,  since  the  shipper  in  tanks  was  not 
charged  for  the  weig'ht  of  the  tank,  the  commission  stoutly  protested 
that  it  was  following  its  precedents.  The  contrary  had  been  contended 
with  much  vigor  l>y  those  who  opposed  this  mhng.  And  on  the  face  of 
the  casej  it  fully  appears  that  the  commission's  language,  although  it 
was  not  as  clear  as  it  might  have  been,  gave  much  warrant  for  this  con- 
trary assumption.  The  commission,  after  having  asserted  at  many 
pages'  length  that  its  decisions  were  consistent  and  that  it  had  foHowed 
its  own  precedents,  wound  up  with  the  assertion  that  it  was  an  adminis- 
trative body  and  was  therefore  not  obliged  to  follow  precedent  when  it 
saw  fit  to  do  otherwise. '  It  would  of  course  arrest  the  necessary  develop- 
ment of  law  in  the  new  fields  in  which  these  tribunals  arc  working  i(  they 
observed  [he  rule  of  slare  decisis  in  anything  like  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  observed  in  the  ordinary  courts. 

The  fact  that  the  procedure  is  so  largely  untechnical  and  often  es- 
peditioos,  if  not  summary,  conduces  to  a  result  which  affords  one  of  the 
best  arguments  far  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  these  tribunals. 
This  is  the  comparative  inexpensiveness  Jo  private  individuals  of  pro- 
ceedings before  them-  Frequently  the  expense  is  bome  almost  entirely 
by  the  government,  and  the  cost  to  the  government  is  much  less  than 
that  of  piDsecudons  in  criminal  courts. 


GOVERNMENT  BY  EXECUTIVE  RULINGS* 
By  Albert  Dean  Currier 

Thf.  recent  extensive  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  "to  regulate 
commerce,"  etc.,  under  the  pro^-isions  of  the  Constitution,  has  revived, 
at  this  time,  a  close  scrutiny  and  study  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our 
national  Constitution,  not  only  by  our  statesmen,  but  also  by  all  persons 
who  are  interested  in  good  government.  The  rapid  growth  of  Federal 
power  involves  not  only  the  jMwer  of  Congress,  under  some  attempted 
cofistruc lions  of  the  Constitution,  to  enact  general  laws  which  frequently 
clash  with  the  laws  of  the  States,  but  also  involves  the  rapidly  increasing 
practice  by  Congress  of  delegating  to  the  executive  heads  of  govem- 

'  Rlit,  Robinien  ind  WUh^Qp  v.  W,  N.  Y,  6-  Pfnna,  R.  R.  Co.,  4  1.  C.  C.  Rep.  ijl.J 

'  JVarJfc  Amtrkiiu  Ron^to,  Scptsfube*-,  1907.    Reptoduced  in  part,  by  pennissic 
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DienCal  departments  the  power  to  exercise  functions  which  properly 
belong  to  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  ihe  Government. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  a  very  busy  people,  interested  in 
the  progress  of  their  individual  affairs.  They  are  so  busy  that  they  aie 
inclined  to  leave  the  study  and  enforcemcat  of  those  principles  which 
make  for  good  government  to  those  who  make  poliLics  their  business. 
So  great  has  become  thia  laisses-Jaire  policy  oi  the  people,  and.  so  great 
has  been  their  faith  in  the  executive  officials  of  the  Government,  that  they 
have  not  fully  realized  the  rapid  growth  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  which  is  silently  and  surely  usurping  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  government  that  properly  belong  to  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches.  This  growth  of  power  in  the  executive  branch  appears  to  be 
due,  principally,  to  the  tendency  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  heretotore  mentioned.  In  delegate  to  the  executive  beads  of 
departments  the  fiower  m  make  "Rules  and  Regulations"  under  general 
laws  enacted  by  Congress,  with  power  to  inteqiret  such  laws  wherein 
they  may  appear  ambiguous  or  silent  upon  specific  matters. 

******** 

The  Constilution  vests  the  executive  power  of  the  Government  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  physically  im- 
possible for  one  person  to  perform  ail  the  executive  duties  and  functions 
of  the  Government,  Congress  has  prescribed  by  statutory  laws  (Sees. 
158  to  r6i,  inclusive,  of  the  United  States  Statutes)  that  the  executive 
functions  shall  be  distributed  among  "executive  departments";  and  it 
is  also  prescribed  {Sec.  161,  United  States  Statutes)  that  "the  head  of 
each  department  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  law,  for  the  government  of  his  department,  the  conduct  of  Its  officers 
and  clerks,  the  distribution  and  perfomiance  of  its  business,  and  the 
custody,  use,  and  preservation  of  the  records,  papers,  and  property  ap- 
fjertaining  to  it."  The  direction  of  the  President  is  to  be  presumed  in 
all  the  instructions  and  rules  issuing  from  the  competent  departments.' 

Although  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  creating  such  executive 
offices  do  not  anticipate  or  legally  permit  the  pramulgalion  of  regula- 
tions except  for  the  puqiose  of  enforcing  such  nglits,  duties  and  obliga- 
tions as  are  clearly  defined  by  statute,  yet,  in  those  specific  matters  upon 
which  the  Federal  statutes  are  ambiguous  or  silent,  by  virtue  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  vested  in  the  executive  heads  of  departments  by  Con- 
gress and  the  authority  delegated  to  such  executive  officers  by  certain 
acts  of  Congress,  portions  of  the  laws  are  interpreted  by  executive  officialsj 
and  thedefidcncies  in  such  laws  are  supplied  by  executive  rulings  thereon. 
Such  ejccutive  rulings  are  often  based  upon  forced  and  strained  con- 
structions of  the  statutory  laws. 

'  See  Wiliox  T.  JjctioH,  13  Pet.  fU.  S.)  31  j;  CenAscalion  Cases,  30  WaU.  (U.  S.)  ^1; 
Welsey  v.  Chapman.  loi  U.  5.  jtg;  U.  S.  v.  FUuhir,  148  tJ.  S.  89,  and  other  legal  au- 
tboridca. 
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In  recent  years,  tbe  eztenave  and  rapid  growtb  of  all  sorts  of  indus- 
tries  and  business  pursuits  in  the  United  States  has  imposed,  both  upon 
the  State  Legislatures  and  Congress,  duties  which  require  much  expert 
knowledge  in  the  framing  of  just  laws.  Congressional  Committees  rely 
greatly  for  recommendation  and  advice  upon  departmental  officials, 
who  are  often  inclined  to  recommend  the  det^ation  of  more  authority 
and  greater  discretionaiy  power  to  the  executive  heads  of  departments. 
The  public  too  often  f^ls  in  properly  advising  its  representatives  in 
Congress,  especially  upon  matters  which  require  techmcal  knowledge, 
and  the  experts  who  represent  various  industries  before  Congressonal 
Committees  are  frequently  r^arded  as  being  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
private  interests.  Thus,  many  specific  questions  whicb  should  be  deter- 
mined by  Congress  and  which  should  be  adjusted  by  proper  Congres- 
^onal  Acts,  are,  by  the  terms  of  the  Acts  themselves,  left  to  the  executive 
beads  of  departments  to  be  determined  and  enforced  by  them. 

The  exercise  of  such  discretionary  power  by  the  executive  heads  of 
departments  involves,  first,  a  legal  interpretation  of  the  laws,  which  is  a 
judicial  function,  and,  second,  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder,  which  are  properly  legislative  functions. 

Such  rulings  by  the  executive  head  of  any  department  may  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  one  class  of  industries  and  the  building  up  of  another 
class. 

As  an  example  of  such  power,  a  commission  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  may, 
by  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  discretionary  powers  vested  in  it  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906,  in  any  ruling  wnich  it  may  see  fit  to  promul- 
gate, prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  some  articles  of  food  whicb 
it  considers  adulterated,  but  which  many  food  experts  may  have  decided 
to  be  wholesome  and  free  from  deleterious  substances.  It  may  prohibit 
the  use  of  a  label  bearing  the  name  by  which  such  article  has  for  many 
years  been  known  to  the  public,  if  it  considers  such  label  to  be  false  or 
misleading,  although  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  even  the  minoriQr 
of  the  commission  who  have  had  a  more  extensive  experience  and  knovd- 
edge  in  connection  with  the  same,  may  dissent  from  its  opinion.  The 
same  executive  commission  may,  by  virtue  of  its  authority,  under  the 
same  law,  prohibit  the  use  of  labels  which  are  duly  registered  trade 
marks,  thereby  destroying  the  use  of  properties  which,  by  reason  of  long 
use,  have  become  valuable  assets  of  the  parties  which  have  so  used  them. 

Under  the  Congressional  Appropriation  Act  of  1907,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may,  "  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  articles 
are  being  imported  from  foreign  countries  which  are  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  request  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  refuse  delivery  of  such  articles  to  the  consignee ;  and  such 
request  is  mandatory  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    It  is  true 
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that  these  specific  Acts  now  referred  lo  provide  that  manufacturers  and 
importers  of  food  who  may  be  accused  oi  violations  of  such  rulra  and 
r^ulaliona  shall  be  granted  hearings  before  the  executive  head  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  but  the  decision  of  the  question  of  criminal 
prosecution  lies  wholly  wilh  such  executive  ofScial.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Secretaty  of  Agriculture  may,  in  his  discretion,  neglect  or  refuse  to 
enforce  the  manifest  purpose  and  intent  of  the  laws  above  referred  to, 
if  he  so  desires. 

Similar  conditions  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  nearly  all  execu- 
live  departments  of  the  Government,  and  the  Federal  courts  cannot 
issue  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  an  executive  head  of  a  department 
to  perform  hia  duties  in  accordance  with  the  manifest  purpose  of  an 
Act  of  Congress,  as  to  those  specific  matters  in  which  discretionary 
power  has  been  delegated  to  such  executive  by  such  Act.' 

A  certain  condition  of  affairs,  alleged  to  have  arisen  under  the  powers 
granted  to  the  execurive  head  of  the  Post-office  Department  to  make 
"rules  and  regulations,"  is  well  described  in  a  memorable  speech  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  Edward  Dean  Crumpacker,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Indiana,  before  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  nth,  1906,  in 
discussing  the  Post-oEiice  Appropriation  Bill  then  before  the  House, 
from  which  speech,  as  it  appears  in  the  Congress ionai  Record,  the  follow- 
ing extraiCts  are  quoted : 

"Mr.  Cruwpacker-  T  understand  there  is  a  system  of  penalties  imposed 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Post-otlicc  Department.  The  genlleman  must  re- 
member that  that  Department  has  legislative,  e^iccutive  and  judicial  powers 
combined.  It  exercises  all  the  powers  i>f  the  Government  over  the  postal 
business  of  the  country.  .  .  . 

"'The  criticisni  thai  I  am  making  is  of  the  law  and  not  of  the  ofBcers,  be- 
c:ause  I  assume  that  they  are  performing  their  duties  in  accordance  wilh  the 
postal  regulations  or  the  law.    I  do  not  know  which  it  is;   px)ssibly  it  may  be 

"'There  is  &  system  of  postal  espi>on&ge  in  this  country  that  is  absdlutc^ly 
LiLCODsistent  with  the  spirit  of  free  institutions,  and  it  is  not  what  should  be 
eipcacd  in  a  land  of  law  and  liberty. 
^K       "'Post-ofScc  inspectors  may  lodge  complaints  with  the  Postmasler-Gencral 

^B    tliat  (he  business  of  an  individual   is  Fraudulent.     The    Post  master -General 
^^     may  be  satisfied  from  the  secret  reports  of  the  inspectors  that  there  are  some 
irregularities  in  the  character  of  (he  business  Ihc  particular  individual  is  con- 
^m     ducting,  and  he  may  perernptoHly  enter  a  fraud  order  and  withho!d  from  that 
^H    individual  the  pm-il<Fg«s  of  the  mails,  absolui'cly  ruining  his  business  &nd  blag), 
ing  forever  his  business  reputation.     When  that  ciliEen  calls  upon  the  Post- 
master-General, asking  permission  to  see  the  charges  that  have  been  made 
against  him,  he  is  informed  that  they  are  confidential  and  is  refused  the 
privilege.' " 

^M        '  Stt  U.S.  T.  Blaine,  135  U.  S.  jofi;  U.  S.  v.  GutMrit,  17  How.  (U.  S.)  SS4  aad  other 
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There  have  also  been  many  bitter  complaints  from  a  laige  number  ol 
citizens  as  to  alleged  unjust  rulings  by  the  eiecutive  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  to  tbe  methods  of  the  disposition  of  certain 
Government  lands,  concerning  which  Congress  has  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  discretionary  powers. 

Recently  a  ruling  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  proclaimed, 
in  iqjparent  contradiction  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  1906,  that  butter  is  exempt  from  certain  provisions  of  the 
Act  referred  to,  while  other  articles  of  food  and  drink  are  not  favored 
with  such  exemption.  This  ruling  is  alleged  to  have  been  based  upon  a 
technical  definition  of  the  term  by  which  the  product  referred  to  is  usually 
known,  created  in  a  Congressional  Act  of  a  radically  different  nature 
and  purpose  over  twenty  years  ago,  which  definition  was  so  created  by 
the  words  of  that  Act  itself  "for  the  purpose  of  this  Act"  Although 
often  requested  so  to  do,  the  executive  head  of  the  department  referred 
to  has  rrfused  to  submit  the  l^al  phase  of  this  question  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  an  opinion  thereon. 

Congress  frequently  delegates  to  executive  officials  authority  not  only 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  general  executive 
business  of  their  departments,  but  also  det^ates  disavtionary  power 
in  the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  under  certain  statutory 
laws  with  reference  to  matters  which  are  not  soedfically  mentioned  in 
such  laws. 

And  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  executive  beads  of 
departments  are  endowed  with  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law,  and  are 
to  be  so  r^arded  until  the  courts  shall  have  decided  that  they  are  incon- 
nstent  with  the  statutory  laws.  Where  the  language  in  a  statute  is 
ambiguous  and  ogen  to  different  interpretations,  the  construction  put 
upon  it  by  the  executive  department  is  regarded  as  decisive.* 

Moreover,  violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
executive  heads  of  departments,  thus  having  the  force  and  effect  of  law, 
are  frequently  punishable  by  severe  penalties  prescribed  in  general 
statutory  Acts.  Generally  there  is  no  provision  for  direct  appeal  by  the 
accused  person  to  the  courts  from  such  executive  rulings.  Persons  who 
may  believe  that  injustice  has  been  done,  that  they  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  by  such  rules  and  regulations  and  that  such  rulings  are 
not  consbtent  with  the  statutory  laws,  must  submit  to  the  injustice,  by 
compliance,  or  to  the  only  alternative,  which  is  an  indictment  and  crimi- 
nal prosecution  for  an  alleged  violation  of  such  rules  and  regulations. 
Again,  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  to-day  by  an  executive  official 
may  be  stricken  out  and  a  new  set  of  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  him  to-morrow,  concerning  the  same  subject.  This  may  be  done 
without  any  alteration  whatever  of  the  statutory  laws,  but  simply  by 

■  SeeJmintv.  [7.5.,  113  U.  5.  5681  Si.  Paul,  Minneiota,  eU^  Ry.  Co.  y.  Phdpt,  tjj 

V.  S.  528,  and  other  citations  thereunder. 
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reason  of  a  aew  interpretation  of  tbe  law  by  the  executive  officer  to 
whom  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regiilations  is  delegated  by 
Congress. 

In  one  di^'ision  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Division  of  Customs, 
the  exercise  of  discretionary  [Mwer  by  executive  officials  formerly  worked 
so  much  injustice  ia  the  appraisal  of  importations  under  the  tariff 
schedule  that  Congjess  found  it  necessary,  under  pressure  of  a  popular 
demand,  to  create  by  the  act  of  June  loth,  i8go,  a  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  from  whose  decisions  the  importer  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, apply  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Uniled  Slates  for  a  review  of 
the  questions  of  law  and  fact  involved.  However,  there  appeare  to  be 
no  such  provision  for  appeal  to  the  courts  from  the  njiings  of  the  Com- 
mis^oner  of  Internal  Revenue,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury;  and  it  was  only  after  a  gigantic  struggle  in  Congressional 
Committees  and  upon  the  floors  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  the  Act 
of  Congress  for  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  approved  June  39th,  1906,  was  bo  amended  as  to 
provide  an  ap]>eai  to  the  courts,  under  certain  conditions,  from  ihc  de- 
cisions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  Commission  is 
practically  a  pan  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govemmeal. 

In  accepdng  delegated  powers  to  construe  Congressional  acts  which 
are  general  in  their  scope,  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under, the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  assumes  great 
responsibilities  and  arbitrary  power.  Yet  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
Government  is  apparently  requesting  that  Congress  shall  delegate  still 
greater  discrctionaiy  powers  to  the  executive  beads  of  Government 
departments. 

It  was,  perhaps,  with  a  sense  of  such  responsibility  that  the  Hon. 

John  W.  Verkes,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Re%'enue,  when  his  advice 

was  requested  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of 

Representatives  on  February  7th,  1906,  in  conaderation  of  the  House 

Bill  relating  to  free  alcohol  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  said:   "I  do 

not  want  a  genera)  bill,  lea\"ingever)lhing  to  be  determined  as  to  methods, 

modes,  proce^es,  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Department"     (ll  con- 

^H      nection  with  the  same  bill,  when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  Com- 

^^      nittee  on  Finance  on  May  5th,  1906,  he  rq>eated  the  same  statement, 

and  further  said:  "There  was  my  view  with  regard  to  the  bill,  and  it 

indicates  clearly  that  I  did  not  want  the -scope  of  power  and  authinity 

that  is  given  under  the  House  Bill." 

|k  It  may.  therefore,  be  noted  that  not  all  tbe  executive  officials  of  the 

^M      Government  are  seeking  greater  discretionary  powers  in  their  respective 

^M      depaitmetiCs, 

^M  The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  probably  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general 
^M  tendency  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  to  usurp  the  powers 
^P     and  functions  of  the  te^ative  and  judicial  brandies. 
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It  is  the  belief  of  many  of  our  best  statesmen  that  the  true  intent 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  are  thus  bong  thwarted,  and  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Govenmient  are  thus  bdng  gradually 
undermined. 

Congress,  as  a  body,  appears  to  be  slow  to  recognize  the  evils  which 
result  from  the  del^ation  of  its  powers  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  The  judiciary  conservatively  guards  against  encroach- 
ments upon  the  l^islative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government 
and  generally  refrains  from  interfering  with  the  discretioQaiy  powers 
delef;ated  by  Congress  to  the  executive  heads  of  departments. 

Upon  a  review  of  these  conditions,  questions  naturally  arise  as  to  the 
proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which  thus  appear.  Is  Congress,  burdened 
with  its  multiplying  duties,  able  to  enact  all  the  laws  demanded  by  the 
people  !□  forms  so  clear  and  specific,  as  to  all  the  new  problems  of  our 
rapidly  growing  industries  and  general  business  interests,  that  rulings 
by  executive  heads  of  departments  shall  be  unnecessary,  except  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  persons  working  under  them  and  the  purely  executive 
business  of  thdr  respective  departments?  Is  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  exercising  functions  in  excess  of  its  constitutional 
powers?  Are  the  citizens  of  our  country  performing  their  civic  duties 
in  fully  and  properiy  advising  their  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
insisting  upon  proper  legislation?  Are  the  people  of  the  various 
States  neglecting  the  studies  of  political  science  and  the  practice 
of  those  dvic  virtues  which  make  for  good  government?  Are  we 
to  give  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  l^islative  and  judicial 
branches  of  our  Government,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the  hands  at 
the  executive? 

The  Hon.  Elihu  Root  says,  in  his  recent  admirable  book  on  "The 
Citizen's  Part  in  Government"; 

"More  than  all,  our  hopes  must  depend  upon  the  general  and  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  whole  governing  body  of  the  American  democracy  in  working 
out  the  problems  and  applying  the  principles  of  government  with  wisdom, 
with  integrity,  with  just  and  kindly  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others — 
every  citizen  doing  his  full  and  manly  duty  for  his  country." 

The  sovereignty  which  is  vested  in  the  people  may  be  maintained  only 
by  its  proper  exercise.  Should  we  not,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of 
personal  rights  and  civil  liberty,  strive  to  abolish  the  evils  of  our  politi- 
cal system  as  they  appear,  to  the  end  "that  the  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth"? 
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The  article  in  the  September  AtiarUu:  on  "The  Probleta  of  Federal 
Printing,"  by  W.  S.  Rossher  <jf  the  Census  Bureau.  Is  a  quiet,  mostly 
statistical  account  of  the  enurmaus  development  and  great  cost  uf  this 
branch  of  governmental  activity.  The  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  word,  directs  the  greatest  printing  ofTice  In  the  world,  it 
being  in  capacity  and  output  five  or  six  times  as  large  as  the  Imprimerie 
Nation  ale. 

Mr,  Rnssiter's  figures  show  strikingly  how  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington has  become  more  and  more  adrip  with  printer's  ink.  In  Tjgo  the 
total  cost  of  Federal  printing  was  $8,785;  in  1904.  $7,080,906,  By  the 
graphic  chart  illustrating  the  expansion  of  tliis  business,  it  appears  that 
there  have  been  ups  and  downs  in  it,  but  that  since  about  iSgi  the  curve 
has  swept  upward  continuousEy  and  portentously  —  the  total  outlay 
having  nearly  doubled  in  that  period.  Mr.  Kossiter  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  Government  printing  in  the  decade  1900-1909  will  exceed 
$6o,o(X).ooo  —  or  more  than  had  been  spent  on  it  from  1790  tu  1880. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  alarm  has  been  taken  at  this  making  of  many 
books  in  the  Govcniment  Printing  Office.  President  Roosevelt  has  dis- 
covered a  superfluity  here,  much  of  Ihe  sort  that  Baring-Gould  de- 
nounced in  German  printing,  and  has  called  for  retrenchment,  though 
it  has  not  been  observed  that  he  himself  has  furnished  the  Government 
printers  less  "copy"  than  before.  Congress  has  apjiointed  a  joint  com- 
mittee ti'»  inquire  into  the  raal;ler.  On  all  sides  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  the  public  printing  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished. 

But  todiscoverlhcfcs/Ji'idtt/^cwiMwi  is  always  the  rub,  in  such  matters. 
Everybody  is  willing  that  everyliody  else  should  leave  a  report  or  raono- 
graph  inediced,  but  as  for  his  own  —  why,  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment could  scarcely  go  on  unless  it  were  got  up  handsomely  with  charts 
and  plates.  The  truth  is  that  the  printing  habit  has  grown  upon  us 
immensely.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  Government  at  Washington.  The 
various  States  show  an  increase  in  public  printing  almost  as  marked  as 
that  voted  by  Congress.  Their  total  outlay  on  this  item,  Mr.  Rossiter 
informs  us,  has  nearly  doubled  in  twenty  years  —  rising  from  $1,561,350 
in  1880  to  §1,740,323  in  1900.  Five  or  six  States,  and  those  in  general 
the  most  backward,  have  been  able  to  cuitail  this  expense,  but  the  others 
have  pushed  it  to  higher  and  higher  figures.  New  Y-^rk's  printing  bill, 
for  example,  was  $145,610  in  iSSo;  in  1900,  it  was  S654.330.  Doubt- 
less there  has  been  extravagance  in  State  work  of  this  kind,  though  most 
of  the  States  let  it  by  contract ;  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  great 
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increase  in  Government  publications  has  met  a  popular  demand.  The 
people  have  been  rather  proud  of  the  elaborate  State  and  Federal  re- 
ports on  forests  and  fisheries,  on  mines  and  water-supplies,  on  insect 
pests  and  improved  grains  and  belter  methods  of  cultivation  —  in  short, 
on  every  topic  or  entity  in  ihe  heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath  lha.1 
could  interest  a  village  Solomon.  And  we  Amerieanis  are,  in  this  respect, 
the  envy  of  foreigners.  More  than  once  has  the  London  Sperialitr  sighed 
over  some  elaborate  volume  de  luxe  issued  by  our  Printing  Office,  of  a 
scientific  or  social  interest,  and  regretted  that  such  work  could  so  seldom 
be  matched  in  Great  Britain. 

No  utility,  however,  no  ceslEietic  gratification  can  justify  waste;  and 
that  the  Govemmert  printing  Office  at  Washington  is  extravagantly 
conducted,  Mr.  Rossiler's  shoeing  leaves  one  in  no  possible  doubt.  The 
cost  of  printing  is  "'  decidedly  higher  than  the  charge  for  similar  commer- 
cial work."  Indeeii,  asserts  the  writer  we  follow,  if  this  Government 
plant  doing  a  business  of  $7,000,000  a  year  were  transformed  into  a 
private  concern,  "the  owners  would  discover  that  the  charges  for  prod- 
uct, although  they  do  not  mclitde  the  usual  and  important  items  of  rent, 
interest,  and  profit,  arc  nevertheless  from  one  and  one-half  to  ten  times 
as  high  as  the  prices  charged  for  similar  work  by  printers  who  include 
the  omitted  items."  Let  prescribers  of  the  Government  ownership 
panacea  take  due  note  of  this.  It  is  the  ugliest  symptom  of  the  disease 
they  are  treating. 

Mr.  Rossiter's  explanation  of  the  fact  that  "  it  is  practically  irapossiblic 
to  secure  from  Government  employees  the  work  —  clerical  or  manual  — 
that  is  eicpected  and  exacted  from  employees  of  private  concerns,"  is, 
to  say  the  least,  engagingly  simple.  The  reason  is  not,  he  protests,  poli- 
tics. It  is  not  wrapped  up  in  the  nature  of  public  administration.  No; 
the  trouble  is  with  "the  climate  of  Washington."  He  must  mean  moral 
climate,  for  printers  certainly  do  the  average  amount  of  work  in  far 
hotter  cities;  Kipling  describes  a  scene  of  almost  demonic  acrivity  in 
the  office  of  the  Pioneer  of  Allahabad.  But  in  Washington,  avers  Mr, 
Rossiter,  there  is  a  "lack  of  commercial  excitement,"  and  that  "nish 
and  bustle"  which  keys  up  workers  elsewhere.  Yes;  and  there  is  also, 
as  every  one  knows,  the  feeHing  that  Uncle  Sam  is  the  sleepiest  and  most 
lenient  of  employers;  that  there  are  Representatives  and  Senators  to 
keep  you  in  your  job,  no  matter  how  worthless  you  are;  and  all  the  other 
complex  of  motive  and  influence  which  makes  Government  work  notori- 
ously more  costly  and  less  efficient  than  private.  If  a  really  competent 
PubUc  Printer  were  employed,  paid  v/hat  hls  services  were  worth  (not 
the  mere  $4,500  now  assigned  to  the  superintendent  of  a  $7,000,000 
business),  and  given  an  absolutely  free  hand,  with  a  warning  to  the  poli- 
ticians not  lo  meddle,  he  could  doubtless  eBcct  great  economies  and 
tone  the  Printing  Office  up  as  it  needs;  but  short  of  some  such  radical 
reform  we  are  likely  to  see  small  iraprovemenL 
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SPEAKER   CANNON'S   MAIDEN   SPEECH,  ON  PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS  ' 

Me.  Cannok  said: 

"Suppose,  however,  that  it  really  will  cost  to  send  thest  public  docu- 
ments through  the  mails  free  as  much  as  the  postage  at  full  rates  would 
bt  if  it  were  prepaid,  still  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  distribute  them.    In 
this  Republic  of  ours  the  people  are  sovereign,  and  to  govern  properly 
they  must  have  not  only  patriotism  and  honesty,  but  also  intelligence 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  prindples  of  the  Government  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  Government  is  administered,  and  therefore  they  have  estab- 
lis.hed  free  schools  all  over  the  country  for  the  instruction  of  the  people 
at  the  public  expense;    and  the  temper  of  our  people  is  to  make  that 
instruction  compulsory,  and  properly  so,  for  each  citizen  practically  is 
as  much  interested  in  the  proper  exercise  of  the  right  of  franchise  by  the 
humblest  and  poorest  citizen  of  the  Republic,  as  he  is  in  his  own  proper 
action;  and  as  the  different  executive  officers  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  persons  constituting  the  legislature,  are  only  for  the  time  being  acting 
as  the  agents  of  the  people,  it  is  important,  aye,  not  only  important,  but 
indispensable,  if  the  genius  of  our  institutions  is  preserved  and  the  Gov- 
ernment pr<>pcrly  administered,  that  the  people  should  keep  track  of 
(hearts  and  doings  of  their  agents.     It  is  true  that  now  news  is  given 
^'ejy  generally  to  the  people  through  the  newspapers  of  the  country; 
"^f  when  we  consider  the  hurried  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  as 
*«!!  as  in  which  it  is  read,  and  that  the  papers  frequently,  I  may  say 
KCnerally,  contain  a  mere  digest  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  of  the 
^'sisaclions  of  the  different  Departments  connected  with  the  Executive, 
^hd  that  from  the  very  nature  of  things  the  reports,  as.  digested  and  pub- 
Wished,  frequently  contain  errors,  and  are  warped  by  parrisan  feeling, 
Jne  necessity  of  a  correct  and  complete  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
[^gislalive  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government  being  published 
*"  convenient  form  for  use  and  preservation,  and  distributed  to  the 
People  for  their  information,  is  at  once  seen. 


"The  truth  Is,  the  people  get  valuable  information  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  Government  in  all  its  departments  and  branches 
f'^ti  these  documents,  and  tny  observation  is  that  information  obtained 
^herefrom  passes  orally  from  man  to  man;  and  while  I  am  proud  of  our 
greji  cities,  and  many  of  the  citizens  who  reside  therein,  noted  for  their 
proftcicnq.  in  their  respective  calling;s  and  Ihcir  great  energy  and  industry 
^  accomplishing  that  which  they  undertaJce,  yet  in  the  countrjj  among 
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the  producers,  the  men  who  earn  bread  by  the  sweat  <A  tbdr  faces,  you 
&nd  equally  as  great  industry,  and  I  dare  say  more  general  intell^nce 
and  patriotism ;  and  this  class  of  men  especially  are  anxious  to  receive 
public  documents  and  read  them." 
A  Member.  "The  gentleman  must  have  oats  in  his  pocket." 
"I  understand  the  gentleman.  Yes;  I  have  oats  in  my  pocket  and 
hay  seed  in  my  hair  (great  laughter};  and  the  Western  people  generally 
are  affected  in  the  same  way ;  and  we  expect  that  the  seed,  being  good, 
will  yield  a  good  crop,  I  trust  tenfold;  and  the  sooner  legislation  is  had, 
not  only  as  proposed  by  this  bill,  but  in  all  other  respects  as  the  people 
desire  and  equity  and  justice  shall  dictate,  the  better  it  will  be  in  the 
long  run  for  all  people  in  this  country,  whatever  may  be  their  calling  or 
wherever  they  may  reside." 


In  closing  he  siud: 

"And  last,  but  not  least,  we  are  told  that  the  city  press  of  the  country 
oppose  this  bill,  or  any  other  measures  that  will  give  the  people  free 
public  documents,  for  the  reason,  as  alleged,  that  the  individuals  or 
incorporated  companies  conducting  the  same  are  de^rous  of  monopoliz- 
ing the  means  of  information  touching  the  affairs  of  the  Government, 
at  least  to  the  exclusion  of  information  to  be  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  general  expense.  And  it  is  also  claimed  by  some  that  Mem- 
bers can  not  afford  to  advocate  and  vote  for  thb  bill,  for  the  reason  that 
the  city  press  will  declare  war  upon  them  and  continue  the  same  until 
they  lose  standing  with  their  constituency.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
city  press  will  as  a  unit  oppose  this  bill.  A  portion  of  it  may  from  selfish 
motives,  in  some  instances,  and  honesdy  in  others.  I  certdnly  have  no 
desire  to  call  upon  myself  the  assaults  of  the  city  press,  or  any  portion 
of  it.  Nor  do  I  fear  it  as  long  as  I  truly  represent  my  constituents  and 
act,  in  my  represenladve  capacity,  for  the  interest  of  the  p>eopIe  generally. 
Nor  would  I  change  the  power  of  the  press  to  assail  my  acts  or  those  of 
anyone  else.  On  the  contrary,  every  Member  of  Congress,  or  other 
agent  of  the  people,  should  court  a  fair  criticism  of  his  acts,  and  if  he 
vitally  misrepresents  the  people,  they  should,  and  no  doubt  would,  fail 
to  continue  him  in  places  of  trust.  But  no  man  is  a  proper  person  to 
represent  the  people  unless  he  has  the  honesty  and  the  backbone  to 
stand  and  do  what  is  right  and  for  the  interest  of  the  people,  without 
reference  to  what  anyone  may  say  of  him,  or  what  the  action  of  the  press 
may  be  in  the  premises." 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION 

[After  the  Phitippine  I&lands  had  been  acquired  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
the  adminisiraii-on  of  the  Islands  was  for  awhile  oirried  on  by  military  Huthority. 
Presideni  McKiniey,  however,  scnl  a  rimimission  (o  the  Islands  to-  report  on 
conditions  and  to  make  recommendations  To-r  future  action.  In  igoo  a  Civil 
Commission  was  appointed  for  the  goverjiinent  <>f  the  Islands,  The  instruc- 
tioDS  wbidi  were  issued  by  the  Pr^ideat  to  this  comniissiDn  arc  given  bdow.j 

"In  the  message  transmitted  to  the  congress  on  the  jlh  of  Decemlier, 
9, 1  said,  speaiing  of  ihe  Philippine  Islands ;  'As  long  as  the  insurrec- 
Bon  continues  the  imUtaiy  aim  must  necessai4Iy  be  supreme.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  steps  should  not  be  taken  from  time  lo  time  lo  inau- 
gurate governments  essentially  popular  in  tlieir  form  as  fast  as  territory 
is  held  and  controlled  by  our  troops-  To  this  end  I  am  considering  the 
advisability  of  the  return  of  the  commission  or  such  of  the  members 
thereof  as  can  be  secured  to  aid  the  existing  authorities  and  facilitate  this 
work  throughout  the  islands.' 

"To  give  effect  to  the  intention  thiis  expressed,  I  have  appointed  Hon, 
William  H.  Taft  of  Ohio.  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester  of  Michigan.  Hon. 
Luke  E.  Wright  of  Tennessee,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide  of  Vermont,  and  Prof. 
Bernard  Mose&  of  California,  commissioners  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  continue  and  perfect  the  work  of  organising  and  establishing  civil 
government  already  commenced  by  the  military  authorities,  subject  in 
all  respects  to  any  laws  which  Congreas  may  hereafter  enact. 

"The  commissioners  named  will  meet  and  act  as  a  board,  and  the 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft  is  designa,ted  as  president  of  the  board.  It  is 
probable  that  the  transfer  of  authority  from  military  commanders  to 
d^dl  officers  will  be  gradual  and  will  occupy  a  considerable  period.  Its 
successful  accomplishment  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in 
the  meantime  will  require  the  most  iierfecl  cooperation  between  the 
ci\dl  and  military  authorities  in  the  island  and  both  should  be  directed 
dufiftg  the  transition  period  by  the  same  Executive  departnnent.  The 
commission  will  therefore  report  lo  the  secretary  of  war  and  all  their 
action  will  ite  subject  to  your  approval  and  control. 

"You  will  instruct  the  commission  lo  proceed  to  the  city  of  Manila 
where  they  will  make  their  |)rincipal  office  and  to  communicate  with  the 
military  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  whom  you  will  at  Ihe  same 
time  direct  lo  render  to  them  every  assistance  within  his  power  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Without  hampering  them  by  too  specific 
instructions,  they  should  in  general  be  enjoined,  after  making  themselves 
familiar  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  country  to  devote  their 
attention  in  the  first  instance  to  the  establishment  of  municipal  govern- 
ments, in  which  the  natives  of  the  islands  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
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rural  communities  sliall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  fn  manage  thcjr 
oftTi  local  affairs  to  the  fullest  extent  of  wliich  they  are  capable  and  sub- 
ject 1p  the  least  dcgfc-e  of  supervision  and  cotitrol  which  a  careful  study 
(if  iheir  capacities  and  observation  of  the  workings  of  native  control 
show  to  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  law.  order  and  loyalty. 

"The  tiest  subject  in  order  of  importance  should  be  the  organization 
of  government  in  the  larger  administrative  divisions  corresponding  to  ■ 
countries,  departments  or  provinces  in  which  the  common  interests  of  1 
many  of  several  municipalities  falling  within  the  same  tribal  lines,  or  1 
the  same  natural  geographical  limits  may  best  be  subserved  by  a  common 
administration.     Whenever  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  islands  is  such  that  the  central  administration 
may  be  safely  transferred  from  military  to  civil  control  they  will  report 
that  conclusion  to  you,  with  their  recommendations  as  to  the  fona  of  ] 
central  government  to  be  established  tor  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  , 
control. 

■'Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  September,  igoo,  the  authority  to' 
exercise  subject  to  my  approval,  through  the  secretary  of  war,  that  part 
of  the  power  of  government  in  tht  Philippine  Islands  which  is  of  a  legis- 
lative nature  is  lo  be  transferred  from  (he  military  governor  of  the  islands 
to  this  commission  to  be  thereafter  exercised  by  them  in  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  military  government  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
you  shall  prescribe,  until  tlie  establishment  of  the  civil  central  govern- 
ment for  the  islands  contemplated  in  the  last  foregoing  paragraph,  or 
until  congress  shall  othervnsc  provide.  Exercise  of  this  legislative  au- 
thority will  include  th«  making  of  rules  and  orders,  having  the  effect  of 
law  for  the  raising  of  revenue  by  taxes,  customs  duties,  and  imposts; 
the  apprcipriation  and  expenditure  of  public  funds  of  the  islands;  the  1 
establishment  of  an  educational  system  throughout  the  Islands;  the 
establishment  of  a  system  to  secure  an  efficient  civil  service;  the  organi- 
zatian  and  establishment  of  courts;  the  organisation  and  establi.'ihment 
of  municipal  and  departmental  governments  and  all  other  matters  of 
a  civil  nature  for  which  the  military  governor  is  now  compelent  to  pro- 
vide by  rutes  or  orders  of  a  legislative  character. 

"The  commission  will  also  have  power  during  the  same  period  lo , 
appoint  to  office  such  officers  under  the  judicial,  educational,  and  civil] 
service  systems  and  in  the  municipal  and  departmental  governments  as 
shall  be  provided  for.  Until  the  complete  transfer  of  control  the  military 
governor  will  remain  the  chief  executive  head  of  the  government  of  the 
islands  and  will  exercise  their  executive  authority  now  possessed  by  him 
and  herein  expressly  assigned  to  the  commission,  subject,  however,  to 
ihe  rules  and  orders  enacted  by  the  commission  in  the  exercise  of  legis- 
lative powers  conferred  upon  them.  In  the  meanrime  the  municipal 
and  departmental  governments  will  continue  to  report  to  the  militajy 
governor  and  be  subject  tu  his  administrative  supervision  and  control, 
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under  your  direction,  but  that  supervision  and  control  will  be  conlinied 
within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with  the  requirements  that  the 
powers  of  government  in  the  municipalities  and  departments  shall  be 
honestly  and  effectively  exercised  and  that  law  and  order  and  individual 
freedoni  shall  be  maintained. 

"All  legislative  rules  and  orders,  establishments  of  governments  and 
appointments,  to  office  by  the  commission  will  take  effect  immediately 
or  at  such  time  as  they  shaU  designate,  !>ubject  to  your  approval  and 
action  upon  the  coming  in  of  the  commission's  reports,  which  are  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time  as  iheir  action  is  taken.  Wherever  civil  govern- 
ments are  constituted  under  the  direction  of  the  commission  such  military 
posts,  garrisons,  and  forces  will  l>e  continued  for  the  suppression  of  in- 
surrection and  brigandage  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  aa 
the  militiuy  commander  shall  deem  requisite  and  the  military  forces  shall 
be  at  all  times  subject  under  his  orders  lo  ihe  call  of  the  ciiil  authorities 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  enforcement  of  their 
authority. 

"In  the  establishmenl  of  municipal  governments  the  commission  will 
take  as  the  basis  of  their  work  the  governments  established  by  the 
military  governor  und.cr  his  order  of  Aug.  8,  iSgg,  and  under  the  report 
of  the  board  constituted  by  the  military  governor  by  his  order  of  Jan.  ag, 
tgoo,  lo  formulate  and  report  a  jilan  of  municipal  Rovernmenl,  of  which 
hii  honor,  Cayetano  .Arellano,  president  of  the  audienca,  was  chairman 
and  they  will  give  to  the  conclusions  of  that  board  the  weight  and  con- 
sideration which  the  high  character  and  dislinguisbed  abilities  of  ita 
members  justify. 

"In  the  constitution  of  departmental  or  provincial  governments  they 
viM  give  especial  atlention  lo  the  existing  government  of  the  island  of 
Negros.  constituted,  with  the  approval  of  ihe  people  of  that  island,  under 
the  order  of  the  military  governor  of  July  13,  i&i)^,  and  after  verifying, 
so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  reports  of  the  successful  working  of  that 
government  they  will  be  guided  by  (he  experience  thus  acquired  so  far 
as  it  may  be  applicable  to  the  condition  existing  in  other  portions  of  tbe 
Philippines.  They  will  avail  themselves  to  tbe  fullest  degree  practicable 
of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  previous  commission  to  the  Philippines. 

"In  the  distribution  of  powers  among  the  governments  organized  by 
the  commission  the  presumption  is  always  to  be  in  favor  of  ihe  smaller 
subdivision,  so  that  all  the  powers  which  can  properly  be  exercised  by 
the  municipal  government  shall  be  vested  in  that  government  and  all 
the  powers  of  a  more  general  character  which  can  be  esercised  by  the 
departmental  government  shall  he  v«tcd  in  that  government  and  that 
in  the  governmental  system,  which  is  the  result  of  the  process,  the  central 
government  of  the  i.sland,  following  the  example  of  the  distribution  of 
the  powers  between  the  states  and  the  national  government  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  no  direct  administration  except  of  maUers  of  purely 
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general  concern  and  shall  have  only  such  supervision  and  control 
local  governments  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  and  enforce  falthiul 
and  efficient  administration  by  local  officers. 

"The  many  different  degrees  of  civilization  and  varieties  of  custom 
and  capacity  among  the  people  of  the  different  islands  preclude  ver^- 
definite  instructions  as  to  the  part  which  the  people  shall  lake  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  own  offices,  but  these  general  rules  are  to  be  observed ;  that 
in  ail  cases  the  municipal  officers  who  administer  the  local  affairs  of  the 
people  are  to  be  selected  by  the  people,  and  that  wherever  officers  of 
more  extended  jurisdiction  are  to  be  selected  in  any  way  natives  of  the 
islands  are  to  be  preferred,  and  if  they  can  be  found  competent  and  willing 
to  periorm  the  duties,  they  are  to  receive  the  offices  ia  prefeience  to  any 
others. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  fill  some  offices  for  the  present  with  Americana  ' 
which  after  a  time  may  well  be  hlied  by  natives  of  the  islands.  As  soon 
as  practicable  a  system  for  ascertaining  the  merit  and  fitness  of  candi- 
dates for  civil  ofEce  should  be  put  in  force.  An  indispensable  qualihca- 
tioTii  for  all  offices  and  positions  of  trust  and  authority  in  the  islands  must 
be  absolute  and  uncondidonal  loyally  to  the  United  States  and  absolute 
and  unhampered  authority  and  power  to  remove  and  punish  any  officer 
deviating  from  that  standard  must  at  all  times  be  retained  in  the  hands 
of  the  centml  authority  of  ihe  islands. 

"In  all  the  forms  of  government  and  administrative  provisions  which 
they  are  authorized  to  prescribe  the  commission  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  government  which  they  are  establishing  is  designed  not  for  our 
satisfaction,  or  for  the  expression  of  our  theoretical  views,  but  for  the 
happiness,  peace,  and  prwsperity  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  measures  adopted  should  be  made  to  conform  to  their  customs, 
their  habits,  and  ev^en  their  prejudices,  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  indispensable  requisites  of  just  and 
efiective  government. 

"At  the  same  time  the  commission  should  bear  in  mind,  and  "the  people 
of  the  islands  should  be  made  plainly  to  understand  thai  there  are  cedain 
great  principles  of  government  which  have  made  the  basis  of  our  govern- 
mental system  which  we  deem  essential  to  the  rule  of  law  and  the  main- 
tenance of  individual  freedom,  and  of  which  they  have,  unfortunately, 
learned  by  experience  possessed  by  us;  that  there  arc  also  certain  prac- 
tical rules  of  government  which  we  have  found  to  be  essential  to  Ihe 
preservation  of  these  great  principles  of  liberty  and  law  and  that  these 
principles  and  these  rules  of  government  must  be  established  and  main- 
tained in  their  islands  for  the  sake  of  their  liberty  and  happiness,  how- 
ever much  they  may  conflict  with  the  customs  or  laws  of  procedure  with  j 
which  they  are  familiar.  M 

"Ii  is  e\'ident  that  the  most  enlightened  thought  of  the  Philippine" 
Islands  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  these  principles  and  rules 
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and  they  will  inevitably  within  a  short  time  comnnand  universal  asEent. 
Vpwn  every  division  and  branch  of  the  govemraenl  of  the  Philippines, 
therefore,  must  be  imposed  three  inviolable  rules: 

"That  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law;  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation;  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  etij-oy  the  right  (o  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  to  be  itifurmed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense;  that  ex- 
ctssive  hail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  inflicted;  that  no  person  shall  be  put  twice  in 
Jeopardy  for  the  same  offenSe,  of  be  compelled  In  any  criminal  case  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself;  that  the  right  to  be  secure  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated;  that  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  shad  e^ist  except  as  a  punisbment  for  crime; 
that  no  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  pos{  jaclo  law  shall  be  passed ;  that  no  law 
shall  be  passed  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  or  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  peacefully  assemble  and  pedtion  the  government 
for  redress  of  grievances ;  that  no  law  shall  be  made  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  and  the  free 
otercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worsliip  without  dis- 
crirainarion  or  preference  shall  forever  be  allowed. 

"  It  will  be  the  duly  of  the  commission  lo  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation into  the  titles  to  the  large  tracts  of  land  held  or  claimed  by 
individuals  or  by  religious  orders;  into  the  justice  of  the  claims  and 
complaints  made  against  such  land  holders  by  the  people  of  the  island 
or  any  part  of  the  people  and  to  seek  by  wise  and  peaceable  measures 
a  just  settlement  of  the  controversies  and  redress  of  wrongs  which  have 
caused  strife  and  blw^dshed  in  the  past.  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty  the  commission  is  enjoined  to  see  that  no  injustice  is  done;  to  have 
regard  for  substantial  rights  and  equitj-,  disregarding  technicalltitsso  far 
as  substantial  right  permits,  and  to  observe  the  following  rules: 

''That  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  pledging  the  United  Slates 
to  the  protection  of  all  rights  of  property  in  the  islands  and  as  well  the 
principle  of  our  own  government  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  private 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  shall  not  be  violated ;  that  the  wel- 
fare ijf  the  people  of  the  islands  which  should  be  a  paramount  considera- 
tion shall  be  attained  consistently  with  this  rule  of  property  right;  that  if 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  public:  interest  of  the  people  of  the  islands 
lo  disfjose  of  claims  to  properly  which  the  commission  finds  to  be  not 
lawfully  acquired  and  held  disjiosition  shaSl  be  made  therecjf  by  due  (egal 
procedure  in  which  there  shall  be  full  opportunity  for  fair  und  impartit^ 
hearing  and  judgment;  that  if  the  same  public  interests  require  the 
citinguishraent  of  properly  rights  lawfully  acquired  and  held  due  com- 
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pensitiofl  shall  be  made  out  of  the  public  treasury  therefor;  that  no 
form  of  religion  and  no  rainisler  of  religion  stiall  be  furced  upon  any 
ccimmunity  or  upon  any  citizen  of  the  islands;  that  upon  the  other  hand, 
no  minister  of  religion  shall  be  interfered  with  or  molested  in  following 
his  caUing.  and  that  the  separation  between  state  and  church  shall  be  J 
real,  entire,  and  absolute.  ■ 

"It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioa  to  piOmote  and  extend  :uid  as 
they  find  occasion,  to  improve,  the  system  of  education  already  inaugu- 
rated by  Ihe  military  authorities.  In  doing  this  they  should  regard  as 
"jf  fiKt  importance  the  extension  of  a  system  of  primary  education  which 
shall  be  free  to  all  and  which  shall  tend  lo  lit  the  people  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship  and  for  the  ordinary  avocations  of  a  civilized  communit)-. 
This  in.struction  should  be  given  in  the  first  instance  in  every  part  of  the 
islands  in  the  language  of  the  people.  In  view  of  the  great  number  of 
languages  spoken  by  the  different  tribes,  it  is  especially  important  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  islands  that  a  common  medium  of  communication  may 
he  established  and  it  h  obviously  desirable  that  this  medium  should  be 
the  English  language.  Especial  attention  should  be  at  once  given  to 
affording  fuU  opportunity  to  all  the  people  of  the  islands  to  acquire  the 
use  of  the  English  language. 

"It  may  be  well  that  the  luain  changes  which  should  be  made  in  the 
system  of  taxation  and  in  the  body  of  the  laws  under  which  the  people 
are  governed,  except  such  changes  as  have  already  been  made  by  the 
military  government,  should  be  relegated  to  the  civil  government,  which 
is  to  be  esliblLshed  under  the  auspices  of  the  commission.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  inquire  diligently  as  to  whether 
there  are  any  further  changes  which  ought  not  to  be  delayed,  and  if  so, 
they  are  authorized  lo  make  such  changes,  subject  to  your  approval. 
In  doing  so  they  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  ta-^ces  which  lend  to  penalize 
or  repress  industry  and  enterprise  are  lo  be  avoided;  that  provisions  tor 
taxation  should  be  simple  so  that  they  may  be  understood  by  the  people; 
that  they  ihoutd  affect  the  fewest  practicable  subjects  of  taxation  which 
will  serve  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  burden. 

"The  main  body  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  people  should  be  maintained  with  as  little  interference  as 
possible.  Changes  made  should  lie  maialy  in  procedure,  and  in  ihe 
criminal  laws  to  secure  speedy  and  impartial  iriaJs,  and  at  the  same 
time  effective  administration  and  respect  for  individual  rights. 

"In  dealing  with  the  uncivilized  tribes  ot  the  islands  the  commission 
should  adopt  the  same  couree  followed  by  Congress  in  permitting  the 
tribes  of  our  Norlh  American  Indians  to  maintain  their  iribal  organiza- 
tion and  govemmenl  and  under  which  many  of  those  tribes  are  now  living 
if)  peace  and  contentment  surrounded  by  a  civitiaation  lo  which  they  are 
unabte  or  unwilling  to  conform.  Such  tribal  governments  should,  how- 
ever, be  subjected  to  wise  and  firm  regulation,  and,  without  undue  or 
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petty  interference,  constant  and  active  effort  should  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent barbarous  practices  and  introduce  civilized  customs, 

"Upon  all  ofScers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  both  civil  and 
Rlilitary,  sK^uld  be  impr'essed  a  sense  of  xhe  duty  to  observe  not  merely 
the  tnateriaJ,  but  die  personal  and  social  riglils  of  the  people  of  the  islands, 
and  to  treat  them  with  the  same  courtesy  and  respecl  for  their  pereonaJ 
dignity  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  accustomed  to  require 
from  each  citizen." 

The  articles  of  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Manila  on  the  13th  of 
August.  i89i8-|  concluded  with  these  words:  "This  city,  its  inhabitants, 
its  churches  and  religious  worshi[),  its  educational  establishments  and 
its  private  property  of  all  descriptions,  are  placed  under  the  special  safe- 
guard of  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  American  array.'*  1  believe  that  this 
pledge  has  been  faithfully  kept.  As  high  and  sacred  an  obligation  rests 
upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  give  protection  for  properly 
and  life,  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  wise,  firm,  and  unselfish  guid- 
ance in  the  paths  of  peace  and  prosperity  10  all  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  I  charge  this  commission  to  labor  for  the  full  performance 
of  this  obligation,  which  concerns  [he  honor  and  conscience  of  thdr 
country,  in  the  firm  hope  that  through  iheir  labors  all  the  inhabitants  of 

^the  Ptulippine  Islands  may  come  to  look  hack  with  gratitude  to  the  day 
when  God  gave  victory  to  American  arms  at  Manila  and  set  their  lands 
under  the  so'vereignty  and  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 
Poi 
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The  master  mind  in  the  work  of  administering  the  Government  of 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  under  mihtary  occupation, 
and  in  building  up  civil  government  in  those  islands,  was  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  He  was  obliged  to  construct  even  the  tools  with  which 
he  worked.  The  War  Department  had  no  bureau  or  administrative 
organization  for  disposing  of  the  vast  amount  of  department  work  oc- 
casioned by  the  acfiuisition  and  government  of  our  new  possessions,  yet 
such  organization  was  necessary  to  keep  the  Secretary  of  War  from 
being  overwhelmed  in  hopeless  confusion;  thereupon^  what  is-  now  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  was  created.  With  reference  thereto  Secretary 
Root,  in  his  report  for  1901,  said:  "It  performs,  with  admirable  and 
constantly  increasing  efficiency,  the  great  variety  of  duties  which,  in 
other  countries,  would  be  described  as  belonging  to  a  colonial  office, 
and  would  be  performed  by  a  much  more  pretentious  establishment." 

'■  From  an  article  on  i  h-c  War  Department  tiy  Gomnior  Chirlea  E.  Magoon ,  in  Saib- 
net'i  Maginine,  1903. 
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The  responsibility  oi  determining  the  problems  which  arose, 'devolved 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  practical  ncressitiea  required  a  deter- 
mination in  advance  of  Congressional  action  or  judicial  decision.  Many 
I.roblcms  raised  new  or  long  forgotten  questions  as  to  the  character  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Nation's  sover- 
eignly,  the  diiTSion  of  its  powers,  and  the  extent  of  its  authority  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  was  necessaiy  to  ascertain  and  observe  precedents  in 
dealing  with  unprecedented  situations,  and  duly  regard  a  long  line  of 
judicial  decisions  touching  but  not  meeting  the  issue  involved.  Differ- 
ent civilizations,  different  systems  of  law  and  procedure,  and  different 
modes  of  thought  brought  into  contact  evolved  a  great  crowd  of  difficult 
questions.  New  facts  and  changed  conditions  called  for  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  our  own  rules  of  policy  and  the  establishment 
of  further  rules.  Different  ■\'iews  as  to  the  scope  of  authority  under  the 
distribution  of  powers  required  reconciliation.  The  application  of  the 
law  of  military  occupation  (o  rights  and  practices  existing  under  the  laws 
of  Spain,  and  the  process  of  overturning  inveterate  wrongs  brought  about 
frequent  appeals  to  the  highest  authority,  which,  being  made  in  the  name 
of  justice,  compelled  consideration.  At  the  same  lime  the  work  of  cciti- 
stiuction  of  civil  government  was  carried  to  successful  completion.  A 
delicate  and  difficult  task  was  that  of  transferring  the  public  powers 
from  the  military  to  the  civil  organization,  to  bridge  the  chasm  between 
the  military  camps  and  the  forums  of  peace.  In  Cuba  the  change  was 
effected  by  means  of  a  constiturional  convention  which  adopted  a  form 
of  government  and  a  constitution  therefor;  officials  were  elected  there- 
under at  elections  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Military  Govemment, 
The  necessities  of  the  public  service  being  provided  for,  the  military 
authorides  withdrew  from  place  and  power,  the  civilian  officials  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  look  its 
place  in  the  family  of  nations. 

At  this  stage  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba  it  became  necessary  for  Secretary 
Root  til  siilve  the  far-reaching  problem  of  fisirg  ihe  general  principles  for 
the  permanent  reguJation  of  the  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  80  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  complications  which  might 
interfere  with  the  amity  essential  to  the  welfare  of  both  countries.  Cuba 
is  so  situated,  geographically,  that  it  must  be  either  the  steadfast  ally  or 
Ihe  natural  enemy  of  the  United  Stales.  Internationally,  Ihe  United 
Stat^  is  bound  to  sec  that  the  Government  of  Cuba  b  conducted  with 
due  regard  to  the  standards  erected  by  modem  civilization  and  the  obliga- 
tions devolving  upon  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations.  Nationally,  the 
United  Stales  is  bound  to  promote  its  own  induslrial  welfare,  military  de- 
fense, and  domestic  tranquillity,  and  especially  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  yellow  fever,  that  in  the  past  periodically  ravaged  our  shores.  The 
measures  adopted  necessarily  must  be  projected  into  the  period  when 
Cuba  would  be  aa  independent  State;  mutuality  was  essentia]  to  thdf 
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contibuaDce,  if  not  to  their  adopdon ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  isknd  were 
eager  to  exercise  the  powers  of  independent  sovereignty ;  and,  iherefore, 
the  task  presented  was  that  of  permitting  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  on-coming  Govemmentof  Cuba,  in  respect  of  these  matters,  andatlbe 
same  time  insure  that  said  powers  would  not  be  employed  in  an  unwar- 
ranted or  ill-advised  manner,  so  as  to  embarrass  or  delay  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  laudable  purposes  of  the  UnilccI  States.  The  plan  adopted 
by  Secretary  Root  was  to  make  the  general  relations  to  be  sustained  by 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  the  United  Stales  part  and  parcel  of  the  basic 
structure  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba;  the  declaration  of  those  relaliona 
to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  establishment  of  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  island,  atid  (he  surrender  thereto  of  the  powers  ancS  authority 
acquired  by  the  United  Statea  by  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  The  order  of  the  Military  Govemmoni  dated  July  25,  1900, 
authorizing  the  ekclioti  and  assemblage  of  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  declared  the  purpose  of  the  convention  1u  he  "to 
frame  and  adopt  a  constitution  for  the  people  of  Cuba,  and,  as  a  part 
thereof,  to  provide  for  and  agree  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  relations  to  exist  between  that  Government  and  the 
Cuvemment  of  Cuba."  When  the  Convention  assembled  the  Military 
Governor,  pursuant  to  instruction,  admonished  them  as  follows; 

It  will  be  your  duty,  first,  to  frame  and  adopt  a  constitution  for  Cuba,  and 

when  that  his  been  done,  to  formulate  what,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  be  the 
relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  Stales-  When  ypu  have  formulated 
Che  relations  which,  in  your  opinipn,  ought  to  exist  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  will,  doubtless,  take  such 
action  on  its  part  as  shali  lead  to  n  final  and  authoritative  agreemcnl  between 
the  people  of  the  two  countries  to  the  promotion  of  their  common  interests. 

The  wisdom  of  this  course  was  soon  manifest.  The  Cuban  convention 
formulated  a  constitution,  but  omitted  action  with  reference  to  the 
relations  to  exist  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States;  whereupon 
Congress  took  the  initiative  and  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  "Piatt 
Amendment,"  specifically  setting  forth  the  general  characteristics  of 
such  relations.  The  provisions  of  that  amendment  were  adopted  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  thereby  became  as  much  a  part  of 
the  govemmenial  organization  and  polity  of  the  Cuban  Stale  as  is  ihe 
Constitution  of  Cuba. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  popular  ^vemraent  in  the 
Philippines  presented  no  problem  more  serious  than  how  to  accomplish 
the  transition  from  military  to  civil  government,  for  Ihe  change  was  to 
be  made  "  under  fire"  and  in  the  presence  of  a  formidable  insurrection. 
The  task  set  before  Secretary  Root  was  to  devise  a  plan  which  would 
enable  civil  government  to  keep  abreast  with  the  success  of  our  arms 
and  at  (be  same  time  continue  available  at  all  times  the  authority  and 
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organization  of  the  Military  Government  to  meet  possible  emergencies. 
The  task  was  nearly  as  difficult  as  the  impossible  proposition  of  causing 
two  bodies  to  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  The  plan  adopted 
and  successfully  carried  out  was  that  set  forth  in  the  instructions  to  the 
Philippine  Commission,  dated  April  7,  1900.  These  instructions  were 
prepared  by  Secretary  Root.  They  constitute  the  M^na  Charta  of  the 
Philippines,  and  will  contest  with  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  for 
the  rank  of  first  of  American  State  documents. 

It  is  remarkable  and  gratifying  that  the  work  of  developing  civil  govern- 
ment in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines  was  accomplished  by 
exercising  the  military  powers  of  the  United  States.  The  army,  organized, 
trained,  and  equipped  for  the  work  of  destruction,  was  utilized  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  as  an  instrument  of  construction. 
That  which  was  fashioned  to  overthrow  and  expel  one  government  was 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  erecting  another.  The  war  powers  of  this 
nation,  although  outside  of  the  limitations  of  our  laws  and  Constitution, 
knowing  nothing  of  thdr  restrictions,  bound  only  by  the  discretion  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  practices  of  civilized  warfare,  were 
effectively  used  to  construct,  out  of  and  for  a  people  ignorant  of  our  form 
of  government  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  a  government 
incorporating  and  inculcating  the  principles  and  theories  which  have 
made  the  United  States  foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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[The  article  by  Mr.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Member  of  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  gives  iin  exwileni  accftiint  of  the  legisla- 
tive problems  before  the  nation  at  that  time.  The  matters  upon  which  aaion 
was  then  taken  do  not  yield  in  importance  e^'CIl  ti)  the  great  structural  activities 
al  the  begiiining  of  our  national  life.  Then  h  was  the  framework  of  thf  state 
thai  was  to  be  fitly  planned  and  carefully  erected,  now  it  is  the  conditio'as  of 
social  and  economic  life  ilietnselves  iliai  are  to  be  ^ven  legislative  form.  The 
first  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  ihns  becomes  a  turning  poiot  in  our 
national  deveiopmcnt.) 

THE  FIFTY-NINTH  CONGRESS' 

By  Samuel  W.  McCall 

It  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  historical  importance  of  our  conlemporaiy 
politics,  although  it  is  iar  from  being  the  worst  fadt  that  we  should  treat 
them  too  seriously.  Questions  that  are  discussed  with  a  vast  deal  —  1 
will  not  say  o(  passion,  for  there  is  little  genuine  passion  m  our  current 
politii's. —  but  with  a  vast  deal  of  noise,  are  somehow  quickly  displaced 
by  other  questions  no  more  important  nor  more  closely  related  to  the 
real  life  of  the  nation,  and  permanently  disappear.  We  have  witnessed 
in  ibe  last  decade  tbe  stidden  nse  o(  statesmen,  alm<5st  purely  the  crea- 
tures of  executive  favor,  who  have  in  a  moment  bloaed  from  the  horizon 
to  the  zenith,  whose  greatness  has  been  established  by  e.tecuEive  [jroicla- 
taalions  and  Solemnly  ratified  by  univeraJty  dejEsrees  conferred  with 
academic  eloquence,  and  we  are  already  asking  ourselves  what  they  really 
said  or  did  that  history  will  trouble  itself  to  recall.  Its  verdicts  we  may 
be  sure  will  not  be  greatly  inlluenced  by  the  extravagance  of  contemporary 
censure  or  contemporaiy  praise.     Whether  or  not  a  President  really 

sajd  not  long  ago,  as  reported,  "In  Mr. I  have  a  gi^-M  Secretary 

of  State,  in  Mr.  ^ ^  a  great  Attorney-General"  —  and  so  on  throughout 

nearly  the  whole  Cabinet  list  —  and  then,  "in  Mr. I  have  the  great- 
est war  minister  that  lias  appeared  on  either  side  of  the  ocean  in  our 
time,"  there  are  plenty  of  contemporary  utterances  to  prove  amply  that 
now,  not  in  the  troubled  times  that  tr>'  men's  souls,  but  in  the  fat  era 

'  The  Allanlu  Moittlily,  Nov.  15*6.    Reprinted  with  permiasion,    CopyrigEit. 
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of  a  gross  malerial  prosperity,  the  real  golden  age  of  statesmen  tas  at 
last  dawned. 

All  this  leads  to  caution  in  expressing  emphatic  opinions  concerning 
contemporary  politics,  although  llie  extreme  of  censure  is  more  ofien 
met  with  than  that  of  praise  in  dealing  with  Congress,  except  when  it 
suits  the  whim  o£  the  moment  to  treat  that  department  of  the  gpvem- 
ment  as  the  mere  organ  of  the  executive.    It  is  somewhat  the  fasbion 
to  ranJt  the  present  Congress,  in  the  iroportance  of  Us  work,  witii  the 
congresses  immediately  following  the  Civil  War.     I  tj^ink  this  opinion 
may  safely  be  treated  as  an  exaggerated  one ;   and  that  it  has  done  nolb- 
ing  that  can  equal  in  Constitution aJ  importance  the  first  act  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Porto  Rico,  or,  in  point  of  industrial  importance,  the  Wilson 
or  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act,  or  that  can  approach  in  the  logical  response 
to  a  critical  condition  of  the  country  the  repeal  of  the  silver-purchasing 
clause  of  the  Sherman  Act.    And  if  one  ventured  farther  tack  he  woul«J 
find  other  legislation  of  equal  importance  (his  side  of  the  period  «::*I 
Reconstruction. 

But  the  record  of  the  fiist  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  is  veMT 
notable  both  for  what  was  done  and  what  vms  not  done,  although  tt»e 
balance  is  strongly  in  favor  of  actual  achievement.    It  failed  to  pass  ifc"*© 
bill  granting  free  trade  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  tariff  escapier^l 
that  judicious  revision  which  it  has  so  often  been  proclaimed  to  be  tkic 
pecuUar  prerogative  of  its  friends  to  bestow;  but  if  passed  the  bilb  f  •«^'' 
untaxed  industrial  alcohol,  for  meat  inspection,  for  pure  food,  for  t^fc^e 
admission  of  the  territories,  and  for  a  form  of  government  railroad  ra^-^" 
making.     It  also  displayed  a  remarkable  capacity  for  spending  mon^;=0''» 
and  granted  a  total  of  appropriations  of  almost  fantastic  proportions. 

The  membership  of  the  t\¥0  houses  in  point  of  character  and  abil:^-*^ 
will  compare  not  unfavorably  with  the  best  congresses  that  have  ew^^^ 
been  sent  to  Washington.  Although  they  lacked  the  very  few  &v«s;r- 
shadowing  figures  associated  with  the  congresses  of  past  times,  thm^S 
contained  men  of  rare  talent,  while  their  average  membership  was  of^  _^ 
character  scarcely  to  encourage  those  who  delight  in  dis]:>araging  tlk^:^»J 
own  time  in  comparison  with  the  past,  or  with  the  future  their  imagir»^' 
tions  paint. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  a  score  of  senators  who  in  dcbatfr     *^^ 
in  some  other  important  feature  of  the  work  of  a  senator  will  be  lik^'? 
to  be  remembered  at  least  by  the  next  generation.     "There  does  «^<^' 
seem  to  be  a  quorum  in  the  divine  presence,"  Mr.  Reed  once  sarcaslica'  *y 
observed,  as  he  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  when  a  senator  was  deliv*^*'" 
ing  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  speech  to  a  small  number    *^* 
sleepy  colleagues.    But  Mr.  Reed,  who  signalized  his  speakership  by  l**-^ 
daring  way  of  counting  a  quorum,  and  who  always  went  to  the  heart  *^' 
the  subject  himself,  rarely  making  a  speech  in  the  House  over  fJtee^^^ 
minutes  long,  did  not  regard  with  favor  the  average  set  speech.    The  s^* 
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speech  of  a  senator  is  usually  one  of  portentous  length.  Senatorial 
dipiily  seems  to  demand  the  quality  nf  length  as  a  tribute  to  the  impor- 
'  tanceoE  the  rule  for  unlimited  debate.  Many  long  speeches  were  spoken 
in  (he  Senate  during  the  late  session,  some  of  them  unnecessarily  long 
doublless,  and  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  points  that  were  not  always 
if  ihc  first  magnitude,  but  on  the  whoiie  the  debates  in  that  body,  especi- 
sily  tbal  upon  the  railroad  rate  bill,  displayed  a  very  high  order  of  ability. 
Some  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  Senate  had  previously  been  members 
of  the  House,  where  they  had  passed  unrecognized  by  the  public  at  any- 
liing  like  their  real  value.  Men  who  had  served  in  the  House  with  Mr. 
Bailey,  for  instance,  knew  that  he  was  a  man  of  rare  talent;  but  the 
newspapers,  which  generaLy  em]>loyed  ihcmselves  in  ridiculing  him  at 
tbaX  period  of  his  career,  made  the  discovery  after  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Senate  that  he  was  a  debater  of  commanding  ability. 

The  House  did  not  lack,  in  able  men.  It  chose  as  Speaker  the  most 
picluresque  character  in  current  American  politics,  a  very  efficient  pre- 
siding officer,  but  seen  at  his  best  in  debate  upon  the  Uoot  of  the  House. 
Xht  floor  leaders  of  the  majority  were  Payne,  the  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Daizell  and  Grosvenor  of  the  Committee  on  Rules;  and 
wheTi  to  these  are  added  Hepburn,  Hilt,  Williams,  Littlefield,  Burton, 
Clarlc,  Cockran.  Russell,  and  others  whom  space  forbids  to  name  and 
"wtom  not  to  name  seems  invidious,  there  is  presented  a  variety  of  talent 
that  would  add  strength  to  any  legislative  chamber  in  the  world.  Ninety 
•^en,  the  number  of  ihe  membership  of  the  Senate,  might  be  chosen  from 
'he  House,  and  in  aggregate  of  ability  they  w.>uld  equal  the  present 
Senate. 

The  bin  for  free  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands  passed  the  House, 

"Ul  failed  in  the  Senate.     It  was  supported  by  the  Democrats  generally 

^P^  by  a  majority  of  the  Republicans,  but  it  encountered  the  opposition 

^'    a  formidable  contingent  of  Republican  members  who  came  chielly 

^hi  the  agricultural  slates,  and  feared  that  the  unrestricted  competition 

.  '    riiilippine  sugars  would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  our  beet  sugar 

,**^ustry.     .'\s  an  economic  measure  simply,  little  could  be  said  in  its 

^Vor  save  from  the  standpoint  of  absolute  free  trade,  for  no  people  in 

''e  world  differ  from  lis  more  widely  in  their  social  system,  standard  of 

_agfs  and  of  li\'ing,  and  in  industrial  conditions  generally.     From  con- 

?*^eratioiis  ef  commerce  and  industry  alone,  there  is  scarcely  a  country 

**^  the  world  with  which  we  .should  not  more  quickly  have  free  trade 

*-Han  with  the  Philippine  Islands.    And  as  to  their  importance  to  us  as 

^\jstomers,  the  grandiloquent  prophecies  so  freely  indulged  in,  in  i8p8 

^nd   tSgg,  about  the  markets  for  our  products  that  we  were  about  to 

Conquer,  become  for  the  first  time  impressive  when  we  read  them  to-day 

*n  the  light  of  that  magnElicent  total  of  S6,ooo,ooo  of  exports,  which  we 

Viave  at  last  been  able  to  attain  after  eight  years  of  benevolent  as-simila- 

tion,  to  say  nothing  of  reconcentration  and  war.    But  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  justice  the  measure  was  irresistible.  Having  fnrcibly  taken  from 
them  and  arrogated  ta  ourselves  ihc  power  of  deciding  whai  lases  those 
people  should  pay,  having  levied  in  all  their  porta  our  own  high  duties 
against  other  nations,  at]d  especially  against  those  nations  u-ilh  which 
they  would  naturally  trade,  it  would  not  merely  be  unjust,  it  would  be 
inhuman,  for  U5  to  deny  them  the  benefits  of  the  system  of  which  we 
had  imposed  upon  them  all  the  burdens.  They  should  have  nothing 
less  than  free  trade  with  this  countr>-  until  we  shall  again  remember  our 
own  history  and  reestablish  the  jirinciples  upon  which  our  government 
was  founded.  When  that  time  shall  come,  the  people  of  those  islands  ■ 
will  decide  for  themselves  what  taxes  they  shall  pay. 

The  most  important  measure  of  the  session  from  an  industrial  stand- 
point was  the  "denatured"  alcohol  bill,  so  called,  as  if  the  |)rinie  object 
of  nature  In  making  alcohol  was  to  provide  a  beverage.  The  bill  removed 
the  entire  tax  from  akohol  which  had  been  rendered  undrinkable,  so 
that  this  important  agent  in  the  arts  might  be  used  with  comparative 
freedom.  The  tax  remains  as  it  was  before  upon  alcohol  which  might 
be  used  for  drink.  Free  alcohol  in  the  arts  was  a  feature  of  (he  tariff  act 
of  1S94,  bul  Mr.  Carlisle,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  found  difficulty 
in  preparing  regulations  which  would  clearly  separate  alcohol  used  in 
the  arts  from  that  used  as  a  beverage,  and  prevent  frauds  upon  the 
treasury;  and  the  provision,  although  the  law  of  the  land,  was  never  put 
in  force.  But  some  foreign  countries  have  successfully  employed  the 
device  of  mingling  with  the  akohol  substances  that  would  render  it 
poisonous  or  revolting  to  the  human  stomach,  and  have  thus  baffied  the 
mgenuity  of  those  who  would  sell  it  for  drink.  The  legislation  of  the 
last  session  was  based  upon  the  experience  of  those  countriea,  and  it 
cannut  fail  to  have  a  most  important  elTect.  Free  alcohol  in  the  arts  lies 
almost  at  the  basis  of  industrial  Germany,  which  employs  it  lo  the 
extent  of  75,000,000  gallons  a  year.  Our  own  tax  of  $3.j8  cm  each'J 
gallon  was  practically  prohibitive,  and  In  those  important  maiiufac-  ' 
tures  which  depended  upon  iLi  use  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  our  rivals. 
The  possibiJities  of  the  employrnent  of  alcohol  in  producing  light,  heat, 
and  power  are  also  enormous,  as  gallon  for  gallon  il  has  a  far  greater 
potency  than  the  best  grade  of  refined  petroleum,  aud  need  not  much, 
if  at  all,  exceed  it  in  price.  The  only  opposition  lo  the  bill  came  from 
the  wood  alcohol  interests,  but  as  the  use  of  that  article  even  in  the  arts 
is  attended  with  danger  to  life  and  health,  no  reason  appeared  for' 
taxing  for  its  benefit  a  more  efficient  and  saiSr  rival  product,  and  the  | 
bill  [lassed  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote. 

The  pure  food  bill  was  designed  to  prevent  the  transportation  across 
slate  lines  of  adulterated,  deleterious,  and  misbranded  locxls,  and  the 
chief  instrumentality  created  to  accomplish  this  puryiose  was  a  system 
of  federal  inspection  supported  by  penalties  of  varying  degrees  of  seventy. 
The  bill  was  based  upon  an  enlarged,  and  possibly  an  un j  ustiEable,  coa-j 
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structlon  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  just  as  the  taxing 
power  has  been  amplified  and  often  employedj  not  to  provide  revenue, 
but  for  puiposes  essentially  foreign  to  it,  and  to  regulate,  suppress,  and 
promote  business  and  industry.  The  passage  of  the  bill  was  largely  due 
to  Mr  Hepburn,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter-State  atid  Foreign 
Commerce,  under  whose  leadership  it  had,  in  a  modified  form,  passed  the 
House  uf  Representatives  in  a  previous  congress.  The  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  legislation  is  that  aimed  at  the  traffic  in  patent  medicines 
cortainLng  deadly  poisons  covered  by  false  and  attractive  labels,  —  a 
form  of  industry  which  all  the  resources  of  federal  and  state  law  might 
well  be  employeJ  to  suppress. 

Of  the  same  general  character  as  the  pure  food  law  was  the  meat 
inspection  amendment  to  the  .'Vgriciiltura!  Appropriation  Bill,  The 
methods  of  preparing  animal  food  even  in  the  best  regulated  home 
kitchens  would  not  always  seem  appetizing,  if  reported  with  a  too  close 
attention  to  detail^  lit  up-  by  a  suiBcient  play  of  fancy.  But  the  colossal 
slaughter  houses  of  Chicago,  however  well  conducted,  would  inevitably 
afford  a  field  for  the  higher  imagination,  which,  if  properly  exercised. 
Would  turn  the  stomach  of  an  Esquimau.  But  it  is  sufficient  tt>  say  with 
regard  to  this  amendment  that  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  nauseate  a 
nation,  and  strike  down  for  the  time  an  important  foreign  trade,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  enactment  which  the  great  packers  themselves  may 
well  have  been  eager  to  secure.  For,  in  addition  to  the  benetit  of  the 
certificate  of  purity,  placed  upon  their  product  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  the  law  will  tend  to  drive  out  of  the  interstate  and  foreign 
trade  some  of  those  establishments  which  are  too  small  to  occupy  an 
inspector,  and  will  thus  still  further  centralize  the  industry. 

The  legislation  to  which  I  have  just  been  referring  illustrates  very  well 
the  striking  principle  dominating  the  work  of  the  entire  session.  Con- 
gress was  apparently  animated  by  a  profound  faith  in  the  infallibility  of 
federal  supervision.  That  the  federal  inspector  was  made  of  the  same 
stuff  as  the  state  inspector,  that  some  of  the  most  sweeping  financial 
swindles  of  the  age.  some  of  the  most  appalling  disasters  upon  the  ocean, 
fx-currcd  under  a  system  of  direct  federal  su[jer\ision,  were  tacts  that 
dtber  were  lost  sight  of  entirely  or  were  not  regarded  of  the  first  conse- 
quence. And  it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  Congress  was  responsive 
to  the  papular  opinion  of  the  moment.  It  is  a  most  attractive  way  of 
dealing  with  an  e^-il,  not  for  one  to  fight  it  hiniself  and  face  the  disgusting 
details,  nor  for  the  community  which  is  immediately  affected  to  combat 
it,  but  to  call  upon  the  great  central  deity  at  Washington.  What  more 
powerful  fulminalion  can  there  be  against  crime  than  a  federal  statute? 
Against  this  magnificent  device  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  keeping  power 
near  the  people  has  little  weight.  The  inhabitant  of  a  city  sees  the  water 
works  which  have  been  stolen,  he  knows  the  aldermen  who  helped  to 
carry  tbem  away,  and  within  fair  limits  he  can  reach  a  Just  conclusioa 
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upon  th«  questions  of  guiit  or  innocence,  and  whether  the  law  has  hen 
justly  enforced.  But  the  distance  of  the  Washington  stage  is  suitwl  tn 
sleight-of-hand  and  the  r^d  fire  of  the  tableau:!^  and  it  matteis  not  ihal 
the  guilty  may  be  dramatically  absolved  and  the  innocent  attacked,  and 
that  mere  suspicion  or  laudation  may  more  easily  take  the  place  af  piwl, 
if  only  the  central  performer  on  the  stage  is  willing  to  work  the  machineiy 
of  justice  for  political  ends.  .The  unknown  and  the  distant  have  an 
obvious  advantage  over  the  near  and  the  commonplace,  for  they  strongl]' 
appeal  to  ihc  imagination. 

Excessive  federal  supervision  of  course  disregards  the  boundaries  tta! 
have  been  established  between  the  national  and  state  governments,  and 
by  centralizing  authority  more  and  more  at  a  greater  distance  from  llic 
mass  of  the  people  it  causes  power  when  exercised  to  strike  with  a  hcarier 
incidence,  just  as  a  falling  body  acquires  momentum  and  strikes  liK 
harder  the  farther  it  has  fallen.     But  still  worse,  it  tends  lo  establish  s 
relation  between  the  government  and  the  individual  which  ought  Kvta 
to  exist,  and  which  leads  him  to  rely  upon  the  government  to  do  iht* 
thlngs.which  he  should  do  for  himself.    The  debate  upon  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  geological  survey  well  illustrates  this  tendency.    Wher  orvce 
an  executive  bureau  has  been  established  it  is  the  well-settled  nJeforll. 
not  merely  to ''grow  up  with  the  coundy,"  but  lo  expand  with  fargreain 
rapidity  than  the  country's  growth.     In  reaching  out  for  an  enlarjfd 
jurisdiction  it  not  infrequently  duplicates  the  work  already  perfonned 
by  some  other  bureau.     If  a  special  appropriation  is  grantiMJ  it  fora- 
teraporary  work,  the  temporary  appropriation  is  apt  to  grow  into  a  f«fd 
or  an  increasing  annual  charge  upon  the  Treasury.   The  splendid  propor- 
tions to  which  the  appropriations  for  the  geological  survey  have  giown 
showed  that  that  excellent  bureau  was  no  exception,  to  this  rule.    A  lew 
years  ago  a  special  work  of  testing  such  substances  as  fuels  and  buildin? 
materials  was  put  in  the  charge  of  this  bureau.    This  special  work  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  wliich,  oftoufs^- 
has  passed  into  history.     But  it  was  proposed  on  an  appropriation  WU 
at  the  last  session  to  continue  this  work,  which  was  not  the  testing  trf 
materials  and  fuels  upon  the  public  domain,  but  of  materials  and  fuel* 
belonging  to  private  individuals.    It  proposed  to  have  the  government  d" 
something  at  its  own  expense  which  the  indi\-idual  had  in  times  past 
done  for  himself  and  done  very  successfully.    But  from  the  debate  onC 
would  perceive  the  greatly  superior  way  in  which  a  private  work  could- 
be  performed  by  men  holding  an  office  under  the  government, — ant* 
at  its  cost ;  be  would  wonder  that  we  had  on  the  whole  made  some  prog^  M 
ress  upon  individual  initiative,  and  that  the  telephone,  the  lelegraph^^ 
and  the  other  marvels  of  invention  had  not  first  been  brought  to  lii'li* 
by  men  In  the  classified  service  or  wearing  a  federal  uniform;    anci- 
listening  to  the  debate,  he  would  have  marveled  still  more  when 
called  some  government  institution,  —  the  naval  observatory  for  ii 
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mih  Its  wonderful  equipment  «f  telescopes  and  other  instruments,  Its 

liTge  and  talented  staff  paid  by  the  goveniment  to  explore  the  heavens, 

ind  its  magni&cent  appropriation,  —  and  remembered  that  —  omitting 

one  rare  man  —  its  discoveries  would  not  compare  in  importance  with 

(hose  of  some  half-s-iarved  college  professor  in  charge  of  a  meagre  and 

ir\y  equipped  observatory  upon  some  New  England  hillside.     A 

^worthy  feature  of  the  incident  was  that  the  appropriation  was  favored 

<y  conspicuous  members  of  the  party  claiming  as  i(s  own  the  time- 

bunored  creed  tliat  the  government  which  governs  beat  governs  least. 

I  liave  referred  to  the  efficiency  of  the  present  Congress  in  the  expendi- 
^ture  of  public  money.  The  total  appropriati'jti&  «f  the  session  amounted 
■^$880,000,000,  and  if  the  appropriations  for  the  Panama  Canal  and 
account  of  the  pubUc  debt  are  deducted,  there  will  still  remain  nearly 
(803,000,000,  as  the  cost  of  running  all  the  departments  of  government 
for  a  single  year,  ir^cluding  the  post  otBce.  It  may  perhaps  he  urged 
itwi  appropriations  amounting  in  all  to  $35,000,000,  to  cover  deficiencies 
tn  previous  years,  should  also  be  deducted ;  but  deficiency  has  become 
aregalarfeaturt  of  our  budget,  and,  if  we  may  )udge  from  the  precedents, 
Congress,  at  a  future  time  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  for  the  defici- 
encies of  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  total  of  $800,000,000  of  annual 
eipendilurc  is  about  $joo,ooo,ooo  greater  than  the  corresponding  ex- 
penditures for  the  &r3t  fiscal  year  of  the  McKinley  administration.  This 
astounding  increase  of  about  sixty  per  cent  in  the  period  of  nine  years 
demands  some  scrutiny  and  ejcplanation. 

An  analysis  of  the  appropriations  will  show  that  much  the  larger  part 
of  the  entire  increase  is  due  to  our  vastly  greater  expenditures  for  military 
purposes.    That  our  appropriations  for  these  purposes  might  be  some- 
what lessened  with  safety  is  doubtJess  true,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
Wcrease  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  policy  of  empire  and  glory 
^ipon  which  we  entered  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish  War,     That 
f'icy  affected  the  United  States  no  more  profoundly  in  the  principles 
"His  government  than  in  its  military  problem.     In  1898  a  great  ocean 
^^rated  our  territory  from  every  nation  that  might  make  itself  formid- 
^"le  [0  us  in  war.    If  prior  to  that  year  Japan,  for  instance,  had  desired 
'^  attack  us  she  would  have  been  compelled  to  bring  her  war  ships,  with 
J^^r  limited  steaming  radius,  and  her  armies,  across  the  Pacific,  and  to 
Sht  us  upon  the  American  side  of  that  sea  —  a  task  she  couEd  not  hope 
^"•^cessfuUy  to  perform.    And  the  hopelessness  of  the  undertaking  would 
^^'e  made  it  practically  certain  that  she  would  never  attempt  it.    But 
^'^^^day,  if  she  determined  to  attack  us,  all  she  would  need  to  do  would  be 
'^  Seize  some  little  island  of  ours  lying  at  her  own  doors,  and  we  should 


l»^ 


compelled  to  cross  the  Pacific  to  give  her  battle;   for  as  a  practical 


IXiestion,  I  think  no  one  doubts  that  the  United  States  in  the  present 

^'"tiper  of  its  people  would  defend  the  least  of  its  possessions  from  forcible 

^■pturc.    In  other  words,  our  "world  puwci"  statesmen  at  a  stroke  of 
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the  pen  converted  this  superb  cicean  rampart  into  a  rampart  for  a  pos-1 
sible  flic,  which  it  would  be  necessarj'  ior  us  to  cross  for  the  purposes  of 
defending  our  own  territory.    Since  then  we  have  rendered  ourselves  so  i 
vulnerable  to  attack^  it  would  scarcely  be  the  part  oi  wisdom  to  rely 
entirely  upon  the  pacific  intentions  of  other  nations  and  permit  an  abject 
military  weakness  to  appeal  too  strongly  to  their  warlike  amtition.  m 

A  further  scrutiny  of  the  appropriations  will  also  bring  to  light  thel 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  running 
the  machinery  of  civil  government,  made  necessarily  large  by  Ihe  steady 
encroachment  of  the  national  government.     The  plea  that  our  national  M 
expenditure  on  the  basis  of  population  is  less  than  that  of  some  uf  the  ■ 
other  great  powers  contains  an  obvious  fallacy.     It  does  not  take  into 
the  account  the  federated  character  of  our  system.    Our  state  and  muni- 
cipal governments  support  the  weight  of  public  education,  of  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  roads,  furnishing  protection  against  tire,  providing 
the  courts  which  decide  the  great  mass  of  controversies,  and  maintaining 
the  internal  peace  and  order.    The  people  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance, 
tax  themselves  each  year  about  S?5  per  capita  in  order  to  carrj'  out  these 
great  pujposes  of  government  which  are  partly  or  wholly  performed  by  m 
the  more  centraliied  governments  of  foreign  nations.     When  ail  ourB 
governmental  expenditures  are  taken  Into  account  there  is  not  more  than 
one  great  foreign  power,  If,  indted,  there  IS  a  single  one,  that  can  vie  with 
us  in  amount  of  taxation. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  enactment  of  the  sesision,  judged  by] 
the  effort  expended  to  secure  its  jiassage,  and  by  that  feature  of  the  Icgis-  i 
lation  from  which  it  took  its  name,  was  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill.'     No  I 
subject  in  our  recent  politics  has  been  talked  aliout  more  vaguely  nor , 
been,  l^s  understood  than  the  precise  form  of  the  railroad  question  tn- 
volved  in  the  bill.     It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  lo  say  that  public 
opinion,  the  argument  upon  the  subject  in  the  first  presidential  message, 
and  the  body  of  the  debate,  were  direrled  to  a  point  which  was  absolutely 
unrelated  to  the  controverted  principle  of  the  bill.    Kvery  feature  uf  the 
legislation  which  might  tend  to  prevent  or  punish  discrimination  by  j 
ratkoads  could  have  been  pas^d  without  debate  and  by  unanimous  fl 
consent;  but  when  government  rate-making  was  put  forth  as  a  cure  for^ 
discrimination  there  was  presented  an  economic  non-scquitur,  So  pal- 
pable as  not  to  stand  the  test  of  a  moment's  serious  thought.  h 

To  understand  the  situation  more  clearly,  and  to  discover  how  far,  H 
if  at  all,  the  rate-making  pryrision  of  the  bill  responded  to  any  evil 
related  to  it  and  to  any  well-developed  public  opinion,  it  will  be  nec'e- 
sary  to  revert  to  the  session  before  the  last,  when  the  subject  first  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Congr^s.  In  his  annual  message  in  December, 
1904,  the  President  dealt  at  length  with  the  eiils  of  discrimination  and 
the  giving  of  rebates  by  railroads,  and  concluded  by  proposing  as  a 

'  Mt.  Mc:Ciilt  WOf  Qiie  lA  ihe  few  Congccssnten  wb"  voice!  iLgainst  this  LilL 
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remedy  that  authority  be  conferred  upon  the  interstate  commission, 
when  a  given  rate  was  complained  of,  in  estabiish  a  new  rate  which 
s-hould  hav«  effect  immediately  and  stand  until  set  aside  by  the  courts. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  public  sentiment  at  that  time  against 
ra.ilroad  discriminacion,  but  such  sentiment  as  existed  in  favor  of  living 
the  tiommission  authority  to  fix  rates  was  confined  to  the  commission 
itself  or  lo  isolated  utterances  of  a  few  individuals.  Certainly,  if  one 
looks  for  the  manifestation  of  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  government 
rate-making  prior  to  the  last  presidential  election,  in  the  important  news- 
papers,, the  platforms  of  the  great  parties,  or  the  utterances  of  their 
candidates,  he  will  look  in  vain. 

It  was  pointed  out  very  early  in  the  debate  that  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  rate  bill  in  the  preceding  congress,  that  there  was  no  logical 
relation  between  the  fixing  of  rates  by  the  government  and  the  giWng 
of  rebates  or  secret  rales  by  the  railroads.  If  a  gnvemmenlal  agency 
should  set  aside  a  rate  established  by  a  railroad  and  substitute  another 
for  it,  the  railroad  could  as  easily  give  a  secret  rebate  from  the  new  rate 
as  from  the  one  ihat  had  been  set  aside.  The  making  of  rates  by  the 
commission  would  do  no  more  to  prevent  rebates,  as  was  said  by  Mr. 
Ackworlh,  a  leading  British  authority,  than  would  the  reenactment  of 
Magna  Charta,  Senator  Dolliver,  the  leading  Republican  supporter, 
in  the  Senate,  of  government  rate-making,  formally  admitted  during  the 
debate  at  the  last  session  that  it  would  not  prove  a  remedy  for  rebates. 

But  the  recommendation  had  been  made  by  a  Republican  president, 
and  it  at  once  became  party  policy;  it  was  enthusiastically  supported 
by  the  Democratic  party,  with  the  modern  principles  of  which  it  was 
precisely  in  line;  every  known  instance  of  railroad  favoritism,  the  graft- 
ing of  insurance  officials,  the  magnitude  of  swollen  fortunes,  almost  every 
financial  and  economic  evil  of  the  times  very  naturally  served  the  pur- 
poses of  argument  En  favor  of  a  measure  the  inception  of  which  had  vio- 
lated every  Eogical  rule,  and  government  rale-making  finally  passed  with 
only  seven  dissenting  votes  in  the  House  and  three  in  ihe  Senate. 

The  debate  upon  the  bill  will  rank  among  the  notable  congressional 
debates  of  the  generation.  In,  the  House,  where  the  rules  and  the  practice 
make  it  easy  lo  limit  discussion,  it  was  much  more  brief  than  in  the  Senate 
and  for  that  reason  perhaps  the  speeches,  were  devoted  much  Ifess  to 
detail  and  dealt  more  broadly  and  comprehensively  with  the  important 
features  and  the  tital  policy  of  the  bill.  If  the  volume  of  the  debate  in 
the  House  is  reduced  one  half  by  rejecting  the  glowing  anti-corporation 
sentiments  which  might  perhaps  be  expected  in  a  body  whose  members 
were  about  to  come  before  the  peojile  for  reelection,  there  will  remain  a 
thorough  and  informing  discussion  of  the  bill. 

Most  of  the  speeches  in  the  Senate  ignored  the  broad  economic  and 
constitutional  grounds  of  debate,  and  there  was  an  imposing  display  of 
technical  but  rather  irrelevant  learning.    This  scrutiny  of  detail  resulted 
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from  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  which  secure  the  unlimited  right  of  ametia^ 
ment  and  debate.  But  with  the  exceprinn  of  ihe  court-review  amend- 
ment and  (hat  prohibiting  common  carriers  frr-iri  engaging  In  other  forms 
of  business,  the  contributions,  of  the  Senate  to  the  hili  were  not  o.f  the  first 
importance.  Great  legal  skill  was  shown  in  debating;  whether  the  bill 
would  be  cons  til  mional  if  it  did  not  cfmtaiti  an  express  and  broad  provi- 
sion for  a  court  review,  as  if  the  courts  would  not  proiecl  all  constitu- 
tional rights  without  the  express  direcdon  of  CongrEss.  Whether  the 
bill  attempted  to  delegate  legislative  power  was  a  much  more  robust 
constitutional  point.  This  point  received  litdc  attention  in  the  Senate 
outside  of  the  masterly  speech  of  Senator  Foraker,  which  in  its  luminous 
treatment  of  the  broad  legal  and  constitutional  questions  involved  was 
the  incomparable  speech  of  the  senatorial  debate.  Admitting  for  the 
purpose  of  argument  that  the  making  of  railroad  rates  was  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states,  Congress 
Itself  would  have  to  exercise  the  power  and  could  not  delegate  it  to  any 
other  body-  But  it  was  asserted  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  that  in  ^ving 
the  commission  authority  to  fi.x  only  such  rates  as  were  just  and  reason- 
able. Congress  established  the  rale  of  rates,  and  that  nothing  was  left 
for  the  cotnmbsion  but  to  perform  a  merely  ministerial  act  without  the 
exercise  of  any  legislative  discretion.  This  would  seem  equivalent  to 
asserting  that  Congress  itself  does  not  exercise  legislative  discretion  unless 
in  such  acts  as  are  unjust  and  unreasonable.  If  Congress  can  confer 
the  power  to  fix  just  and  reasonable  railroad  rates  upon  a  commission, 
then  it  can  in  the  same  way  confer  any  of  its  other  great  powers,  and 
coomiisslons  may  be  created  to  establish  reasonable  tariff  rates  or  lo 
declare  jusl  wars,  or  to  make  just  and  reasonable  regulations  upon  any 
federal  subject-  The  principle  of  the  bill  would  thus  seem  to  involve 
nothing  less  than  congressional  abdication. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  contended  that  the  law  should  require  all 
rates  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  that  under  such  a  provision  the  indi- 
vidual could  always  secure  redress  in  the  courts  for  any  extortion  by  the 
railroad.  Judging  by  the  readiness  of  juries  to  award  round  verdicts 
against  railroads  for  damages  to  pereons  and  property,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  railroads  would  maintain  a  system  of  unjust  or  pref* 
ercntia!  rates  at  the  peril  of  bankruptcy  if  the  individual  should  proceed 
In  the  courts,  which  are  the  forum  where  rights  are  made  practical,  and 
a  government  by  law  Is  secured-  If  the  commission  were  endowed  with 
greater  power  to  initiate  proceedings  where  u]>on  investigation  it  belie\'ed 
a  rate  to  be  unjust,  the  practical  remedy  against  excessive  charges  would 
be  more  effective  than  in  the  Hepburn  bill.  The  power  of  testing  every 
rale  exercised  by  judgics  scattered  over  the  whole  country  would  in  no 
degree  tend  to  centralizadon,  but  the  li.ting  of  rales  by  a  central  corazius- 
sion  at  Washington,  whose  members  were  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  were  subject  to  removal  by  him  at  any  time,  would  mean  centraliza- 
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tion  of  the  worst  chaiacler.  For  what  greater  power  could  an  ambitious 
president,  seeking  retliiclion,  ask  than  the  power,  by  his  coercive  au- 
ibority  over  the  commission,  to  fix  every  freight  rate  between  the  two 
oceans,  and  In  discriminate  in  favor  of  a  community  whose  vote  ho  was 
a.ttemptiiig  to  secure  as  against  a  community  which  was  hopelessly 
antagonistic  > 

Fifteen  years  ago  Chief  Justice  Cooley,  then  the  chaLrman  of  the  com- 
mission, declared  that  the  task  of  fixing  freight  rates  for  the  whole 
cwuDtry  would  be  a  superhuman  one  tor  the  commission  to  perform. 
To-day  the  task  would  be  twice  as  great,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  our 
railroad  system.  Instead,  then,  of  the  flexible  American  system  of  ad- 
justing rates  to  the  demands  of  business  and  Ihe  competition  of  railroads 
and  localities,  any  material  interference  by  the  totntnissioti  in  the  making 
of  rates  would  he  likely  to  give  us  the  unyielding  and  wooden  schedules 
cliaracteristic  of  bureau  rate-making  abroad;  and  inslead  of  the  low 
long- distance  rate  which  lias  enabled  the  most  remote  parts  uf  our 
country  to  trade  with  one  another  and  has  been  responsible  for  the 
settlement  of  the  interior  portions  of  the  Union,  we  should  need  to  pre- 
pare ourselves,  if  foreign  experience  is  of  any  weight,  to  witness  a  rate 
based  upon  distance  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  long-distance  IrafJic. 
An  impiiftant  practical  saieg:uard  against  the  chief  evils  of  corrtmiasion 
rale-making  so  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned  will  be  found  in  the 
faft  that  their  task,  as  Chief  Justice  Cooley  said,  is  superhuman,  and 
therefore  impossible  of  performance,  and  in  the  sweeping  provision  for 
a  court  review. 

So  far  as  the  prevention  of  discrimination  is  involved  it  is  noteworthy 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  approaches  in  its  definite  and 
sweeping  terms  the  Elkins  Law,  which  had  been  upon  the  statute  hooks 
nearly  two  years  before  the  rate-making  programme  was  proposed,  and 
which  had  never  been  seriously  enforced.  There  was  nothing  of  mystery 
about  this  statute.  It  required  no  profound  legal  knowledge,  but  only 
the  ability  to  read,  to  discover  in  its  proH'sions  the  most  comprehensive 
remedy  for  rebates,  both  against  the  railroad  which  gave  and  the  shipper 
who  received  them.  The  efTective  proceedings  against  discrimination 
instituted  under  the  Elkins  .^cl  during  llie  last  six  months,  which  have 
almost  uniformly  been  upheld  by  the  courts,  make  it  certain  that  if  that 
let  bad  been  enforced  prior  to  the  President's  liBt  recommendation  for 
commission  rate-making,  the  recommendation,  if  made  at  all,  would 
have  been  based  upon  some  other  ground  than  the  preveniion  of  rebates 
and  disi:riraination .  And  as  there  was  at  that  time  no  general  complaint 
that  railroad  charges  were  excessive,  the  recommendation  would  probably 
never  have  been  made  at  all. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  is,  of  course,  not  yet  complete,  although  it 
is  not  probable  that  important  leigislation  of  a  general  character  witl  be 
secured,  a.I  the  short  session.    The  Immigration  bill,  which  has  passed 
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both  houses  in  different  forms  and  is  now  in  conference,  may  be  enacted. 
The  situation  in  Culm  may  demand  legislative  action,  wtiich  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  not  destroy  the  independence  of  the  little  republic,  in  line 
with  those  flamboyant  speeches  which  were  made  for  Philippine  annexa- 
tion, and  Are  now  being  repeated.  But  alcnost  tEie  whole  time  of  the  ten 
weeks'  session  will  be  required  for  the  passage  of  the  ereat  annual  supply 
bUls.  J 

I  have  referred  to  those  features  of  the  record  of  the  session  wluch 
seemed  to  me  of  the  chief  importance.  It  remains  for  me  to  suggest  an 
obvious  question  of  a  general  character,  and  not  related  to  any  particular 
measure.  Did  the  course  of  legislation  show  that  enlarged  parlicipalion 
of  the  executive  in  the  work  of  Congress,  the  tendency  towards  wliich 
had  been  witnessed  in  recent  years?  To  this  question  I  imagine  only  a 
single  answer  wiU  be  given.  The  influence  of  the  executive  upon  legisla- 
tion is  to-day  by  no  oitans  confined  to  those  common  consstitutional 
methods  of  expression,  the  veto  and  the  message  recommending  legisla- 
tion, but  it  is  chiefly  shown  by  an  influence  exerted  upon  the  individual 
members,  upon  the  legislative  machinery  uf  the  two  hoiises,  and  even  by 
special  messages  upon  amendments  proposed  to  particular  bills,  which 
in  eSect  amount  to  lAiitten  speeches  upon  the  mere  details  and  phrase- 
ology of  measures^  and  are  read  in  that  House  in  which  the  debate  is  pro- 
ceeding. There  are  concentrated  in  the  person  of  the  President  the  great 
authority  of  the  party  leadership  and  the  far  greater  practical  authority 
which  results  from  the  vast  powers  of  his  office,  of  which  by  no  means  (he 
least  important,  and  certainly  the  most  corrupting,  is  the  control  of  the 
patronage.  Unless  there  is  a  scrupulous  and  restrained  exercise  of  these 
enormous  powers,  the  presidential  office  becomes  a  formidable  engine 
for  throwing  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  Constitution  out  of  gear.  The 
practical  absorption  of  the  great  prerogatives  of  Congress  has  gone  as 
far  as  it  can  be  permitted  to  go  ivith  safety  to  our  system  of  government. 

After  all  the  laudations  upon  mere  rapidity  of  miHion  without  regard 
to  direction,  and  the  supreme  importance  of  "doing  things,"  with  dis- 
crimination as  to  the  character  of  the  ''things"  a  secondary  matter, 
something  still  remains  to  be  said  in  favor  of  parliamentarj'  institutions, 
which  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country  have  furnished  the  world 
with  the  best  models  of  free  government.  One  representative  will  be 
slow,  over-cautious,  and  never  disposed  to  action;  another  will  be  all  ■ 
impulse,  and  in  reaching  hb  conclusions  will  scorn  to  indulge  in  the  ■ 
process  of  thought;  but  in  a  great  body  of  representatives  the  inlluence 
of  extremes  will  be  largely  nulll&ed  and  a  comparatively  safe  average 
wUI  be  struck.  But  where  you  have  a  government  of  one  man,  it  is.  apt 
to  be  a  government  by  fits  and  starts,  depending  rather  upon  individual 
traits  than  upon  the  law,  If  your  ruler  is  ultra-conservative,  your  govern- 
ment may  never  Enove  at  aU.    If  he  is  erratic  and  emotioaal,  ready  to 
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settle  over  night  the  problems  that  have  voted  th?  ages,  you  will  have  a 
government  of  instability,  and  the  great  ship  mil  be  sailed,  not  by  the 
charts  and  the  settled  currents  of  opinion,  but  like  a  cat-rigged  boat, 
trimmed  Xo  catch  every  whiff  of  n-ind  that  may  a.t  the  mument  be  blow- 
ing. At  a  time  when  Parliamentary  instilutions  are  becoming  more 
powerful  in  Europe,  and  our  people  are  looking  with  extreme  sympathy 
Upon  tile  attempt  in  Russia  |o  establish  a  dyma,  it  is  signilicant  lliiit  we 
shouEd  be  regarding  with  silence  and  apparent  unconcern  a  movement  in 
the  direction  of  the  practical  obliteration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  that  we  should  apparently  be  turning  our  faces  away  from 
those  nations  with  which  we  are  most  closely  allied  in  civilizaiion  and 
ranging  ourselves  by  the  side  nf  those  South  American  countries  where 
cimgressca  and  even  courts  employ  themselves  in  registering  executive 
decrees.  And  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  executive  government 
is  likely  to  aSord  a  loftier  stage  for  the  e^thibition  of  those  arts  with  which 
the  rapidly  increasing  breed  of  political  acrobats  and  sword-swallowers 
may  thrill  the  galleries  of  the  country,  the  American  peo'ple  are  not  yet 
ready  consciously  to  adopt  such  a  system  however  entertaining  it  might 
he.  The  clear  and  general  understanding  of  Ihe  danger  will  provide  a 
certain  remedy. 


FEDER.AI,  CONTROL  OF  CORPORATIONS 

pMien  the  government  of  ihe  United  States  was  founded,  business  was 
Carried  on  almost  entirely  by  individuals  acting  singly  or  in  partnerships. 
The  ^uverncneiit  then  dealt  practitally  only  with  natural  persons,  corporate 
actiun  being  ralhcr  tht  exception.  In  our  own  age  innpuTtant  busings  matters 
are  carried  on  almost  eniirely  through  corporations.  The  relation  of  ihe  go»'- 
cm'hienC  to  these  artificial  creations  of  the  law,  which  have  nevertheless  de- 
veloped an  MceedingJy  strong  viiality,  is  one  of  the  most  iniportani  problems 
of  the  day.  This  is  true  especially  since  corporations  have  through  the  process 
of  concenlration  extended  their  field  of  activity  over  the  entire  national  territory, 
So  that  the  slates  can  not  efleciively  control  ilieir  actioa.     The  protilems  thus 

ling  are  dealt  with  in  the  fpllpwing  selections,] 


From  President  Roosevelt's  Message  of  Decembeb,  1906 

The  present  Congress  has  taken  long  strides  in  the  direction  of  securing 
proper  supervision  and  control  by  the  National  Government  over  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  business — and  the  enormous  majority 
of  corporations  of  any  size  are  engaged  in  interstate  business.  The  pas- 
sage uf  the  railway  rate  bill,  and  only  to  a  less  degree  the  passage  of  the 
pure  food  bill,  and  the  provision  for  increasing  and  renileriag  more 
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effective  national  control  over  the  beef-packing  industry,  maik  an  im- 
portant advance  in  the  proper  direction.  In  the  short  session  it  will 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  do  much  further  along  this  line;  and  it  may  be 
best  to  wait  until  the  laws  have  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  months 
before  endeavoring  to  increase  their  scope,  because  only  operation  will 
show  with  exactness  their  merits  and  their  shortcomings  and  thus  give 
opportunity  to  define  what  further  remedial  legislatioD  is  needed.  Yet 
in  my  judgment  it  will  in  the  end  be  advisable  in  connection  with  the 
packing-house  inspection  law  to  provide  for  putting  a  date  on  the  label 
and  for  charging  the  cost  of  inspection  to  the  packers.  All  these  laws 
have  already  justified  their  enactment.  The  interstate  commerce  law, 
for  instance,  has  rather  amusingly  falsified  the  predictions,  both  of  those 
who  asserted  that  it  would  ruin  the  railroads  and  of  those  who  asserted 
that  it  did  not  go  far  enough  and  would  accomplish  nothing.  During 
the  last  five  months  the  railroads  have  shown  mcreased  earnings  and 
some  of  them  unusual  dividends ;  while  during  the  same  period  the  mere 
taking  effect  of  the  law  has  produced  an  unprecedented,  a  hitherto  un- 
heard-of, number  of  voluntwy  reductions  in  freights  and  fares  by  the 
railroads.  Since  the  founding  of  the  Commission  there  has  never  been 
a  time  of  equal  length  in  which  anything  like  so  many  reduced  tariffs 
have  been  put  into  effect.  On  August  27,  for  instance,  two  days 
before  the  new  law  went  into  effect,  the  Commission  received  notices 
of  over  five  thousand  separate  tariffs  which  represented  reductions  from 
previous  rates. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  with  the  passage  of  these  laws 
it  will  be  possible  to  stop  progress  along  the  line  of  increasing  the  power 
of  the  National  Government  over  the  use  of  capital  in  interstate  com- 
merce. For  example,  there  will  ultimately  be  need  of  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  along  several  different 
lines,  so  as  to  give  it  a  larger  and  more  efficient  control  over  the  railroads. 

It  can  not  too  often  be  repeated  that  experience  has  conclusively 
shown  the  impossibility  of  securing  by  the  actions  of  nearly  half  a  hun- 
dred different  State  legislatures  anything  but  ineffective  chaos  in  the  way 
of  dealing  with  the  great  corporations  which  do  not  operate  exclusively 
within  the  limits  of  any  one  State.  In  some  method,  whether  by  a  na- 
tional license  law  or  in  other  fashion,  we  must  exercise,  and  that  at  an 
early  date,  a  far  more  complete  control  than  at  present  over  these  great 
corporations  —  a  control  that  will  among  other  things  prevent  the  evils 
of  excessive  overcapitalization,  and  that  will  compel  the  disclosure  by 
each  big  corporation  of  its  stockholders  and  of  its  properties  and  business, 
whether  owned  directly  or  through  subsidiary  or  affiliated  corporations. 
This  will  tend  to  put  a  stop  to  the  securing  of  inordinate  profits  by  favored 
individuals  at  the  expense  whether  of  the  general  public,  the  stockholders, 
or  the  wageworkers.  Our  effort  should  be  not  so  much  to  prevent  con- 
solidation as  such,  but  so  to  supervise  and  control  it  as  to  see  that  it 
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results  in  no  harm  to  the  people.  The  reactionary  or  ultraconservadve 
apologists  for  the  oiisuse  of  wealth  assail  the  effort  to  secure  such  control 
as  a  step  toward  socialism.  As  a  mailer  of  fatt  it  is  these  reactionaries 
and  ulcraconseirattves  who  are  themselves  most  potent  in  increasing 
socialistic  feeling.  One  of  the  most  efficient  methods  of  averting  the 
consequemes  of  a  dangerous  agitation,  which  is  So  per  cent  wrong,  is 
to  remedy  the  ao  per  cent  of  evil  as  to  which  the  agitation  is  well  founded. 
The  best  way  to  avert  the  very  undesirable  move  for  the  governmental 
ownership  of  railways  is  to  secure  by  the  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  such  adequate  control  and  regulati-on  of  the  great  inter- 
state common  carriers  as  will  do  away  with  the  evils  which  give  rise  to 
aptations  against  ihem.  So  the  proper  antidote  to  the  dangerous  and 
wicked  agitation  against  the  men  of  wealth  as  such  is  to  secure  by  proper 
legislation  and  executive  action  the  abolition  of  the  grave  abuses  which 
actually  do  obtain  in  connection  with  the  business  use  of  wealth  under 
our  present  system  —  or  rather  no  system  —  of  failure  to  exercise  any 
adequate  control  at  all.  Some  persons  speak  as  if  the  exercise  of  such 
governmental  control  would  do  away  with  (he  freedom  of  individual 
initiative  and  dwarf  individual  effort.  This  is  not  a  fact.  It  would  be  a 
veritable  calamity  tn  fail  to  put  a  premium  upon  individual  initiative, 
individual  capacity  and  effort;  upon  the  energy,  character,  and  foresight 
which  it  Is  so  important  to  encourage  in  the  Individual.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  deadening  and  degrading  effect  of  pure  socialism,  and  especi- 
ally of  Its  extreme  form  communism,  and  the  deslruclioti  of  individual 
character  which  they  would  bring  about,  are  in  part  achieved  by  the 
wholly  unregulated  competition  which  results  in  a  single  individual  or 
corporation  rising  at  the  expense  of  all  others  until  his  or  Its  rise  effectu- 
ally checks  all  competition  and  reduces  former  competitors  to  a  position 
of  utter  inferiority  and  subtirdination. 

In  enacting  and  enforcing  such  legislation  as  this  Congress  already 
has  to  its  credit,  we  are  working  on  a  coherent  plan,  with  the  steady 
endeavor  to  secure  the  needed  reform  by  the  joint  action  of  the  moderate 
men.  the  plain  men  who  do  not  wish  anything  hysterical  or  dangerous, 
but  who  do  intend  to  deal  in  resolute  common-sense  fashion  with  the  real 
and  great  evib  of  the  present  system.  The  reactionaries  and  the  violent 
extremists  show  symptoms  of  joining  hands  against  us.  Both  assert, 
for  instance,  that  if  logical,  we  should  go  to  government  ownership  of 
railroads  and  the  like;  the  reactionaries,  because  on  such  an  issue  they 
think  the  people  would  stand  with  them,  while  the  extremists  care  rather 
to  preach  discontent  and  agitation  than  to  achieve  solid  results.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  ourposition  is  as  remote  from  that  of  the  Bourbon  reaction- 
ary as  from  thai  of  the  impracticable  or  sinister  visionary.  We  hold  that 
the  Government  should  not  cotiduct  the  business  of  the  nation,  but  that 
it  should  exercise  such  supervision  as  will  insure  its  being  conducted  in 
the  interest  of  the  nation.    Our  aim  is,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  secure,  for  all 
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deceal,   hard  working  men,  equality  of  opportunity  and   equality   of 
burden. 

The  actual  working  at  our  laws  has  shown  that  the  effort  to  proliibit 
all  combination,  good  or  bad,  is  noxious  where  it  Is  not  ineffective.  Cnm- 
blnation  of  capital  lil^e  combination  <jf  labor  b  a  necessary  element  of 
our  present  industrial  system.  It  is  not  possible  completely  to  prevent 
it;  and  if  it  were  possible,  such  ofimplete  prevenEiun  would  do  damage 
to  the  body  politic.  Wbat  we  need  is  not  vainly  to  try  to  prevent  all 
tombination,  but  to  secure  such  rigorous  and  adequate  control  and  sup- 
ervision of  the  combinations  as  to  prevent  their  injuring  the  public,  or 
existing  in  such  form  as  inevitably  to  threaten  injury  —  for  the  mere  fact 
that  a  combination  has  secured  practically  complete  control  of  a  neces- 
sary of  life  would  under  any  circumstances  show  that  such  combinaticfn 
was  to  be  presumed  to  be  advene  to  the  public  interest-  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  our  present  laws  should  forbid  all  corabinations,  instead  of 
sharfjly  discriminating  between  those  combinations  which  do  good  and 
those  combinations  which  do  evil.  Rebates,  for  instance,  are  as  often 
due  to  the  pressure  of  big  shippers  (as  was  shown  in  the  investigarion  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  as  has  been  showti  since  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  tobacco  and  sugar  trusts)  as  to  the  initiative  of  big  railroads. 
Often  railroads  wouM  like  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
big  shipper  from  maintaining  improper  advantages  at  the  expense  of 
small  shippers  and  of  the  general  public.  Such  a  combination,  instead 
of  being  forbidden  by  law,  should  be  favored.  In  other  words,  it  should 
be  permitted  to  railroads  to  make  agreements,  provided  these  agree- 
ments were  sanctioned  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
were  published.  With  these  two  conditions  complied  with  it  is  impossible 
to  see  what  harm  such  a  combination  could  do  to  the  public  at  large. 
It  is  a  pubiic  evil  to  have  on  the  statute  books  a  law  incapable  of  full 
enfo-rcement  because  both  judges  and  juries  realize  that  Its  full  enforce- 
ment would  destroy  the  business  of  the  country;  for  the  result  is  to  make 
decent  railroad  men  nolalors  of  the  law  against  their  will,  and  to  put  a 
premium  on  the  behavior  of  the  wil/ul  wrongdoers.  Such  a  result  in 
turn  tends  to  throw  the  decent  man  and  ihc  wilful  wrongdoer  Into  close 
assodation,  and  in  the  end  to  drag  down  the  former  to  the  latter'a  level; 
for  the  man  who  becomes  a  lawbreaker  in  one  way  unhappily  tends  to 
lose  all  respect  for  law  and  to  be  willing  to  break  it  in  many  ways.  No 
more  scathing  condemnation  could  be  visited  upon  a  law  than  h  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when,  bi 
commenting  upon  the  fact  that  the  numerous  joint  traffic  associations 
do  technically  violate  the  law.  they  SAy,  "The  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Trans-Missouii  case  and  the  Joint  Traffic 
Association  case  has  produced  no  practical  effect  upon  the  railway 
operations  of  the  country.  Such  associations,  in  fict,  exist  now  as  they 
did  before  these  decisions,  and  with  the  same  general  effect.    In  justice 
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to  all  parties,  we  ougHt  probably  lo  add  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  our 
inleistate  raitway  could  be  operated  with  due  regard  lo  the  interest  of 
the  shipper  and  the  railway  without  concerted  action  of  the  Idnd  afforded 
through  these  ass&ciatiaps." 

This  means  that  the  law  as  constTued  by  the  Supreme  Court  !s  such 
that  the  business  of  the  country  can  not  be  condiicled  without  breaking 
it.  I  rtcomrnend  that  you  give  careful  and  early  consideration  to  this 
subject,  and,  if  you  find  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Cummerce  Com- 
mi^ion  justil&ed,  that  you  amend  the  law  so  as  to  obviate  the  evil 
disclosed. 


pRoa  President  Roosevelt's  Message  or  Dzceubek,  1907 


"In  order  to  insure  a  healthy  sodal  and  industrial  life,  every  big  corporation 
jllQuId  he  held  rcsponSLble  by,  Und  he  aCC^Untabile  lo,  SOrne  sgvercign  slrojlg 
enough  to  control  its  tonducl.  1  am  in  no  sense  hostile  Eo  corporations.  This 
is  an  age  ot  combinalitin,  and  any  effort  to  prevent  all  comhinationi  will  be  not 
only  useless,  hn  in  ihe  end  vidousj  because  of  the  contempt  for  law  which  the 
failure  to  enforce  law  inevitably  produces.  We  should,  moreover,  recognize 
in  cordial  and  ample  fashion  Ihe  immense  good  effected  by  corporate  agendes 
in  a  country  such  as  ours,  aad  the  wealth  of  intellect,  energy,  and  fidelity  de- 
voted to  their  service,  and  therefore  normally  to  ihe  service  of  the  public,  by 
their  officers  and  directors.  The  corporation  Iiaa  come  to  stay,  just  as  the  trade 
union  has  com*  to  stay-  Each  can  do  and  has  done  great  good.  Each  should 
be  favored  so  \ong  as  it  dous  good.  But  each  should  be  sharply  checked  where 
it  acts  against  law  and  justice, 

".  .  .  The  makers  of  our  National  Constitution  provided  especially  that 
the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  should  come  within  [he  sphere  of  the 
General  Government.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  Iheir  taking  this  stand  wore 
even  then  overwhelming.  But  they  are  far  stronger  lo-day,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  development  of  great  business  agendes,  usually  corporate  in  form. 
Experience  has  shown  conclusively  that  if  is  useless  to  try  to  get  any  adequate 
regulation  and  supervision  of  these  great  corporations  by  State  action.  Such 
C'^ulation  and  supcn*ision  can  only  be  cffeclively  exercised  by  a  sovereign 
whose  jurisdiciioTi  is  coextensive  with  ilie  field  of  work  of  the  corporations^ 
that  is,  by  the  National  Go\ernment.  I  believe  that  this  regulation  and  super- 
vision can  be  obtained  by  the  caaclment  of  law  by  the  Congress,  .  .  .  Our 
steady  aim  should  he  by  legislation,  cautiously  and  carefully  undertaken,  but 
resolutely  persevered  in,  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  National  Government 
by  pffimiaiive  action. 

"This  is  only  m  form  an  innovation,  In  substance  it  is  merely  a  restoration; 
lor  from  the  earliest  lime  such  regulation  of  industrial  activities  has  been 
recognized  in  the  action  of  the  lawmaking  bodies;  and  all  that  I  propose  is  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions  in  such  manner  as  will  prevent  the  Commonwealth 
ibdicatittg  the  prawer  it  has  always  possessed,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also 
in  England  before  and  since  this  country  became  a  separate  nation. 

"It  has  been  a  misfortune  that  the  N'ational  laws  on  this  subject  have 
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hitlierto  be«n  of  a  n-egative  or  prohibitive  rather  than  an  aflirmativc  kind,  and 
still  more  thai  ihty  have  in  pari  sought  lo  prohibit  what  could  not  be  effcaivcly 
prohibited,  and  have  in  part  in  their  prohibitions  confounded  what  should  be 
allowed  and  what  should  not  be  allowed.  Il  is  gercraliy  useless  to  try  to 
prohibit  all  reslrainl  on  compeiiiion,  whether  this  restrainl  be  reasonabl«  or 
unreasonable;  and  where  it  is  not  useless  it  Is  generally  hurtful.,  .  .  The 
successful  pr&sceution  of  one  device  to  evadi^  the  law  immediately  develops 
another  device  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  'What  is  needed  is  not  sweeping 
prohibitiiin  of  every  arrangCtS'Cnt,  good  or  bad,  which  may  (end  to  restrict 
competition,  but  such  adequate  superv'ision  and  regulalicn  as  will  prevent  any 
realricli.O'n  of  competition  from  being  lo  the  detrimenl  of  the  publicj  as  well  aa 
such  supcn'ision  and  regulation  as  will  prevent  other  abuses  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  restriction  of  competition." 

I  have  calJed  your  attention  in  these  quotations  to  what  I  have  already 
said  because  I  am  satisfied  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  embody  in  action  the  principles  thus  expressed. 

No  small  part  of  the  trouble  that  we  have  comes  from  canying  to  an 
extreme  the  national  virtue  of  seli-reliance,  of  independence  in  initiative 
and  action.  It  is  wise  lo  consen.'e  this,  virtue  and  to  provide  for  its 
fullest  exercise,  compatible  with  seeing  that  liberty  does  not  become  a 
liberty  to  wrong  others.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  tind  of  liberty  that 
the  lack  of  all  effective  regulation  ineritahly  breeds.  The  founders  t>f 
the  Constitution  provided  that  the  National  Government  should  have 
complete  and  sole  control  of  interstate  commerce.  There  was  then  prac- 
tically no  interstate  business  save  such  as  was  conducted  by  water,  and 
this  the  National  Govemtnetit  at  once  proceeded  to  regulate  in  thorough- 
going and  effective  fashion.  Conditions  have  now  so  wholly  changed 
that  the  interstate  commerce  by  water  is  insignificant  compared  with  the 
amount  that  goes  by  land,  and  almost  all  big  business  concerns  are  now 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  .\s  a  restiJl,  il  cam  be  but  partially  and 
imperfectly  controlled  or  regulated  by  the  action  of  any  one  of  the  sev- 
eral States;  such  action  inevitably  tending  to  be  either  too  drastic  or 
else  too  laJt,  and  In  either  case  Ineffective  for  the  jjurposes  of  justice. 
Only  the  National  Government  can  in  throughgoing  fashion  exercise 
the  needed  control.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  should  be  any  exten- 
sion of  Federal  authority,  for  such  authority  already  exists  under  the 
Constitution  in  amplest  and  most  far-reaching  form ;  but  it  does  mean 
that  there  should  be  an  extension  o£  Federal  activity.  This  is  not 
advKKattng  centralization.  It  is  merely  looking  facts  in  the  face,  and 
realizing  that  centralization  In  business  has  already  come  and  can  not 
be  avoided  or  undone,  and  that  the  public  at  large  can  only  protect  itself 
from  certain  evil  effects  of  this  business  centralization  by  providing 
better  methods  for  the  exercise  of  control  through  the  authority  already 
centralized  in  the  National  Government  by  the  Constitution  itself.  There 
must  be  no  halt  in  the  healthy  constructive  course  of  action  which  this 
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Nation  has  elected  to  pursue,  and  has  steadily  pursued,  during  the 
last  six  years,  as  shov^^l  bolh  in  (he  Ecgislation  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administraLion  of  the  law  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  The  most 
vital  need  is  in  connection  with  the  railroads.  As  [o  these,  in  my  judg- 
ment  there  should  now  be  either  a  national  incorpuralian  act  or  a,  law 
licensing  railway  companies  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  upon  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  law  should  be  so  framed  as  to  give  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  power  lo  pass  upon  the  future  issue  of 
securities,  while  ample  means  should  be  proWded  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission,  whenever  in  its  judgment  it  is  necessary,  to  make  a  physical 
valuation  of  any  railroad.  As  I  stated  in  my  message  to  the  Congress  n 
year  ago,  railroads  shO'Uld  be  given  power  to  enter  into  agreements,  sub- 
ject lo  these  agreemenis  being  made  public  in  minute  detail  and  to  thecon- 
sent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  being  first  obtained.  Until 
the  National  Government  assumes  proper  control  of  interstate  commerce, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  it  already  possesses,  it  will  be  impossible 
either  to  pve  to  or  to  get  from  the  railroads  full  justice.  The  railroads 
and  all  other  great  corporations  will  do  well  to  recognise  that  ihis  control 
must  come;  the  only  question  is  as  to  what  governmental  lx)dy  can 
most  wisely  exercise  it.  The  courts  will  determine  the  limits  within 
which  the  Federal  authority  can  exercise  it,  and  there  will  still  remain 
ample  work  within  each  State  for  the  railway  commission  of  that  State; 
and  the  National  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  several  Slate  commissions,  each  within  its  own  province, 
to  achieve  the  desired  end. 

Moreover,  in  ray  judgment  there  should  be  additional  legislation  look- 
ing to  the  proper  control  of  the  great  business  concerns  engaged  in  inter- 
slate  business,  this  control  lo  be  exercised  for  their  own  benefit  and 
prosperity  no  less  than  for  the  protection  of  investors  and  of  the  general 
public  -As  I  have  repeatedly  said  in  Messages  to  the  Congress  and  else- 
where, e^erience  has  definitely  shown  not  merely  the  unwisdom  but 
the  futility  of  endeavoring  to  put  a  stop  to  all  business  combinations. 
Modem  industrial  conditions  are  such  that  combination  is  not  only 
necessary  but  inentable.  It  is  so  in  the  world  of  business  just  as  it  is  so 
in  the  world  of  labor,  and  it  is  as  idle  to  desire  to  put  an  end  to  all  cor- 

■      porations.  to  all  big  combinations  of  capital,  as  lo  desire  to  put  an  end 
ti>  combinations  of  labor.    Corporation  and  labor  union  alike  have  come 
to  stay.     Each,  if  properly  managed,  is  a  source  of  good  and  not  evil. 
Whenever  in  either  there  is  evil,  it  should  he  promptly  held  to  account; 
but  it  should  receive  hearty  encouragement  so  long  as  it  is  properly 
managed.    It  is  profoundly  immoral  to  put  or  keep  on  the  statute  books 
a  law,  nominally  in  the  interest  of  public  morality,  Ihat  really  puts  a 
^^      premium  upon  public  immorality,  by  undertaking  lo  forbid  honest  men 
j^M     from  doing  what  must  be  done  under  modern  business  conditions,  90 
^M     that  the  law  itself  pro\"ides  that  its  own  infraction  must  be  the  condition 
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»^Nt  -\j«-  -u».\-«s^    To  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  too 
-  "^'  ■'    ',     „,„,^  mi  Awmplishment  of  too  little,  and  often  the 

.^^  -  ^*'»i«iiiiiJly  »'hat  I  have  said  over  and  over  again.  Surely  it 
...    ■*.    ivWKSiJy  ^  ^y  *^^^  •*  •'*  ^'^  shape  or  way  represents  any 

/"  ■. .  .  -  (V..itioii*  as  such.  On  the  contrary,  it  means  a  frank  reo^nition 
1^     .i»*  i.niibio.itions  of  capital,  like  combinations  of  labor,  are  a  natu- 

, .   iwii"  '■\niditions  and  of  our  National  development.    As  far  as 

..  ....K,»  ^Ka.  'Hv  tftideavor  is  and  will  be  to  prevent  abuse  of  power  by  either 

,'   jui   KHh  *>  I»>ng  as  they  do  well.    The  aim  of  the  National  Govem- 

,   ,   .  ;»..if  us  iiiuvh  lo  fa\or  and  protect  honest  corporations,  honest  business 

^,.  •.  >tLaiih,  AA  tu  bring  to  justice  those  individuals  and  corporations  repre- 
.1,...;.^  ,ii»iwiM.T*t  methods.  Most  certainly  there  will  be  no  relaxation  by  the 
,:.-miiiiK"i  authorities  in  the  effort  to  get  at  any  great  railroad  wrecker — 
t.Li  iMii  *ho  by  clever  swindling  devices  robs  investors,  oppresses  wage- 
iu'Ai'S  '"'d  does  injustice  to  the  general  public.  But  any  such  move  as  this 
<.i  111  the  inicft^st  of  honest  railway  operators,  of  honest  corporations,  and  of 
i1k\>v  whv\  when  they  invest  their  small  savings  in  stocks  and  bonds,  wish  to  be 
.u.suK\l  that  these  will  represent  money  honestly  expended  for  legitimate  buM- 
iuB»  purposes  To  confer  upon  the  National  Government  the  power  for  which 
I  .isk  w>,iuld  be  a  check  upon  overcapitalization  and  upon  the  clever  gamblers 
Mho  b«.-nt-tit  by  overcapitalization.  But  it  alone  would  mean  an  increase  in  the 
\.due,  an  increase  in  the  safety  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  law-abiding,  honestly 
iiuiut>;ed  railroads,  and  would  render  it  far  easier  to  market  their  securities. 
L  tK'lieve  in  proper  publicity.  There  has  been  complaint  of  some  of  the  in- 
vtiitigations  recently  carried  on,  but  those  who  complain  should  put  the  blame 
whwe  it  belongs —  upon  the  misdeeds  which  are  done  in  darkness  and  not 
uixin  the  investigations  which  brought  them  to  light.  The  Administration  is 
n-ajmnsible  for  turning  on  the  light,  but  it  is  not  responsible  for  what  the  light 
showed.  I  ask  for  full  power  to  be  given  the  Federal  Government,  because  no 
single  State  can  by  legislation  effectually  cope  with  these  powerful  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and,  while  doing  them  full  justice,  exact  from 
them  in  return  full  justice  to  others.  The  conditions  of  railroad  activity,  the 
conditions  of  our  immense  interstate  commerce,  are  such  as  to  make  the  Cen- 
tral Government  alone  competent  to  exercise  full  supervision  and  control. 

"The  grave  abuses  in  individual  cases  of  railroad  management  in  the  past 
represent  wrongs  not  merely  to  the  general  public,  but,  above  all,  wrongs  to 
fair-dealing  and  honest  corporations  and  men  of  wealth,  because  they  exdte  a 
popular  anger  and  distrust  which  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  tends  to  in- 
clude in  the  sweep  of  its  resentment  good  and  bad  alike.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  I  cannot  too  earnestly  say  that  as  soon  as  the  natural  and  proper 
resentment  aroused  by  these  abuses  becomes  indiscriminate  and  unthinking, 
it  also  becomes  not  merely  unwise  and  unfair,  but  calculated  to  defeat  the  vaj 
ends  which  those  feeling  it  have  in  view.  There  has  been  plenty  of  dishonest 
work  by  corporations  in  the  past.  There  will  not  be  the  slightest  let-up  in  the 
effort  to  hunt  down  and  punish  every  dishonest  man.  But  the  bulk  of  our 
business  is  honestly  done.    In  the  natural  indignation  the  people  feel  over  the 
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dishonesty,  il  is  ail  essential  ttiat  ibey  should  not  tosc  their  heads  and  get  diavfa 
into  aji  indisciiminate  raid  upon  all  corporations,  all  people  of  wealth,  whether 
they  do  well  or  ill,  Out  of  any  such  wild  movement  good  will  not  come,  can  not 
come,  and  never  has  come.  On  the  contrary,  the  surest  way  to  invilc  reaction 
is  to  follow  the  lead  of  either  demagogue  or  visionary  in  a  sweeping  assault 
upon  properly  values  and  upon  public  confidence,  which  would  work  incalcul- 
able damage  in  the  business  world  and  would  produice  such  distrust  of  the  agi- 
tators that  in  the  re^'ulsinn  the  distrust  would  extend  to  honest  men  wbo,  in 
sincere  and  sane  fashion,  are  trying  to  remedy  (he  cvjb," 

The  antitni5t  law  should  not  be  repealed :  but  it  should  be  made  both 
more  efficient  and  more  in  harmony  with  actual  conditions.  It  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  forbid  only  the  kind  of  combination  which  does, 
harm  to  the  general  public,  such  amendment  to  be  acronnpanied  by,  or 
to  be  an  incident  of,  a  grant  of  supervisory  power  to  the  Guvernmeftt 
over  these  big  concerns  engaged  in  interstate  business.  This  should  be 
accompanied  by  provision  for  the  compulsory  publication  of  accounts 
and  the  subjection  of  books  and  papers  to  the  inspection  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made  for  such  supervi- 
sioti  by  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

The  antitrust  law  should  not  prohibit  Combinations  that  do  no  injus- 
tice to  the  public,  still  less  those  the  existence  of  which  is  on  the  whole 
of  benfiftt  to  the  public.  But  even  if  this  feature  of  the  law  were  abol- 
ished, there  would  remain  as  an  equally  objeclionabJe  feature  the 
difficulty  and  delay  now  incident  to  its  enforcement.  The  GovemmeTit 
must  now  submit  to  irksome  and  repeated  delay  before  obtaining  a 
final  decision  of  the  courts  upon  proceedings  instituted  and  even  a 
favorable  decree  may  mean  an  empty  victory.  Moreover,  to  attempt  to 
control  these  corporations  by  lawsuits  means  to  impose  upon  both  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  courts  an  impossible  burden;  it  is  not 
feasible  to  carry  on  more  than  a  limited  numlwr  of  such  suits.  Such  n 
law  to  be  really  efitective  must  of  course  be  administered  by  an  executive 
body,  and  not  merely  by  means  of  lawsuits.  The  design  should  be  to 
prevent  ihe  abuses  incident  to  the  creation  of  unhealthy  and  improper 
combinations,  instead  of  waiting  until  they  are  in  existence  and  then 
attempting  lo  destroy  ihem  by  civil  or  criminal  proceedings, 

A  combination  should  not  be  tolerated  if  it  abuse  the  power  acquired 
by  combination  to  the  public  detriment.  No  corporation  or  association 
of  any  kind  should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  foreign  or  interetale  com- 
merce that  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of,  or  who&e  operations  create,  a 
monopoly  or  general  control  of  the  production  sale,  or  distribution  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  prime  necessities  of  life  or  articles  of  general  use 
and  necessity.  Such  combinations  are  against  public  policy;  they  vio- 
late the  common  law ;  the  doors  of  the  courts  are  closed  to  those  who  are 
parties  to  them,  and  I  believe  the  Congress  can  close  the  channels  of 
interstate  commerce  against  them  for  its  protection.    The  law  should 
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make  its  prohibitions  and  permissions  as  clear  and  HrfnlW'  ms  pcsaUe; 
leaving  the  least  posnUe  room  for  arbitrary  action,  «-  all^aiion  of  such 
action,  on  the  part  d  the  Executive,  or  oi  dirergent  intopictadons  by 
the  courts.  Among  the  points  to  be  aimed  at  should  be  tbie  prohibitioa 
of  unhealthy  competition,  such  as  by  rendering  service  at  an  actual  loss 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out  competition,  the  prevention  at  indatioD 
of  capital,  and  the  prohibition  of  a  corporation's  making  exdufavc  trade 
with  itsdf  a  condition  of  having  any  trade  with  itsdf.  ReascmaUe 
agreements  between,  or  combinations  <rf,  corporations  should  be  per- 
mitted, provided  they  are  first  submitted  to  and  ^proved  by  some 
appropriate  Government  body. 

The  Congress  has  the  power  to  charter  corporations  to  engage  in 
interstate  and  fordgn  commerce,  and  a  general  law  can  be  enacted 
under  the  provisions  of  which  ezisting  corporations  could  take  out  Fed- 
eral charters  and  new  Federal  corporations  could  be  created.  An  essen- 
tial provision  of  such  a  law  should  be  a  method  of  predetermining  by 
some  Federal  board  or  commission  whether  the  applicant  for  a  Federal 
charier  was  an  association  or  combination  within  the  restrictions  of  the 
Federal  law.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  complete  publicity  in 
all  matters  affecting  the  public  and  complete  protection  to  the  investing 
public  and  the  shareholders  in  the  matter  of  issuing  corporate  securities. 
If  an  incorporation  law  is  not  deemed  advisable,  a  license  act  for  big  in- 
terstate corporations  might  be  enacted ;  or  a  combiQation  of  the  two  might 
be  tried.  The  supervision  established  might  be  analogous  to  that  now 
exercised  over  national  banks.  At  least,  the  antitrust  act  should  be 
supplemented  by  specific  prohibitions  of  the  methods  which  experience 
has  shown  have  been  of  most  service  in  enabling  monopolistic  combina- 
tions to  crush  out  competition.  The  real  owners  of  a  corporation  should 
t;e  compelled  to  do  business  in  their  own  name.  The  right  to  hold 
stock  in  other  corporations  should  hereafter  be  denied  to  interstate  cor- 
jK)rations,  unless  on  approval  by  the  proper  Government  officials,  and  a 
prerequisite  to  such  approval  should  be  the  listing  with  the  Government 
of  all  owners  and  stockholders,  both  by  the  corporation  owning  such 
stock  and  by  the  corporation  in  which  such  stock  is  owned. 

To  confer  upon  the  National  Government,  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  I  advocate  in  the  antitrust  law,  power  of  supervision  over 
big  business  concerns  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  would  benefit 
them  as  it  has  benefited  the  national  banks.  In  the  recent  business 
crisis  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  institutions  which  failed  were  institu- 
tions which  were  not  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  National 
Government.    Those  which  were  under  National  control  stood  the  test 

National  control  of  the  kind  above  advocated  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  every  well-managed  railway.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
there  is  need  for  additional  tracks,  additional  terminals,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  actual  handling  of  the  railroads,  and  all  this  as  rapidly  as 
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p<Ksiblc.  Ample,  safe,  and  speedy  transportation  facilities  are  even 
more  necessary  than  cheap  transportation.  Therefore,  there  is  need 
for  ihe  investment  of  money  which  will  pnjvide  for  all  these  things 
while  at  the  same  time  securing  ai  far  as  is  possible  better  wages  and 
shorter  hours  far  their  employees.  Therefore,  while  there  must  be  just 
and  reasonable  regulation  of  rates,  we  should  be  the  first  to  protest 
against  any  arbitrary  and  unthinking  movement  to  cut  them  down  with- 
"Jut  the  fulkst  and  most  careful  consideration  of  all  interests  concerned 
and  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  atuation,  Only  a  special  body  of  men 
acting  for  the  National  Government  under  authority* conferred  upon  it 
by  Ihe  Congress  b  competent  to  pass  judgment  on  such  a  matter. 

Those  who  fear,  from  any  reason,  the  extension  of  Federal  activity 
will  do  well  to  study  the  history  not  only  of  the  national  bantdng  act, 
but  of  the  pure-food  law,  and  notably  the  meat  inspection  law  recently 
enacted.  T!ie  pure-food  law  was  opposed  so  violently  that  its  passage 
was  delayed  for  a  decade ;  yet  it  has  worked  unmixed  and  immediate 
good.  The  meat  inspection  law  was  even  more  violently  assailed;  and 
ihe  same  men  who  now  denounce  the  attitude  of  the  National  Govern- 
meijt  in  seeking  to  oversee  and  control  Che  workings  of  interstate 
common  carriers  and  business  concerns,  then  asserted  that  we  were  "dia- 
rrediting  and  ruining  a  great  American  industry."  Two  yeare  have  not 
elapsed,  and  already  it  has  become  evident  that  the  great  benetit  the  law 
confers  upon  the  public  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  benefit  lo  the  repu- 
table packing  establishments.  The  latter  are  Ijetter  off  under  the  law 
than  they  were  without  it.  The  benefit  lo  interstate  common  carriers 
and  business  concerns  from  the  legislation  I  advocate  would  be  equally 
marked. 

Incidentally,  in  the  passage  of  the  pure-food  law  the  action  of  the 
various  ^tate  food  and  dairy  commissioners  showed  in  striking  fashion 
how  much  good  for  the  whole  [leople  rcsvilts  from  the  hearty  cWiperation 
of  the  Federal  and  State  officii  in  securing  a  given  reform.  It  is  prima- 
rily to  the  action  of  these  Slate  commissioners  that  we  owe  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law;  for  they  aroused  the  i>eople,  first  to  demand  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  State  laws,  on  the  subject,  and  then 
Ike  enactment  of  the  Federal  law,  without  which  Ihe  Slate  laws  were 
largely  ineffective.  There  must  be  the  closest  co^iperation  between  the 
National  and  State  governments  in  administering  these  laws. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  TRUSTS' 

By  S.  J.  McLean 

T^  fraraera  of  the  ConstiluUon  of  the  United  States,  fearing  to  place 
wide  powers  ajid  unlimited  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

'  The  QmrKriy  Knitw,  July,  1^7. 
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emment,  specified  the  powers  granted  to  the  central  authority,  the 
powers  not  so  granted  being  reserved  either  to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  most  important  powers  jxissessed  by  Con- 
gress in  r^ard  to  industry  are  conferred  by  the  interstate  commerce 
clause,  which  empowers  Congress  "to  r^ulate  commerce  with  fordgn 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 
Supplementary  authority  is  derived  from  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  to 
establish  post  offices  and  post-roads,  and  to  coin  money.  The  right 
"to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  forcing  powers  "  must  aiso  be  read  as  indicating  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction. 

The  commanding  position  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  b  the  final 
judge  of  all  Federal  legislation,  claims  for  its  decisions  the  closest  atten- 
tion. In  the  famous  series  of  judgments  given,  at  an  early  period  in  the 
Court's  histor)',  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  principle  of  giving  a  broad 
construction  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Federal  Government  was 
adopted.  Although  there  has  from  time  to  time  been  an  ebb  and  flow, 
dependent  on  the  personnel  of  the  Court,  the  precedents  set  by  Marshall 
have  on  the  whole  been  followed.  It  may  therefore  be  s^d  that  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Court  to  construe  broadly  the  constitutionaUty 
of  the  powers  exercised  by  Congress,  while  at  the  same  time  a  technical 
legal  interpretation  has  been  given  to  the  terms  of  the  statutes  under 
which  such  powers  are  exercised.  Under  a  rigid  written  ConstitutioD  — 
for  the  process  of  amendment  provided  is  so  cumbrous  as  to  be  practi- 
cally unavailable  —  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  elastic  portion  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides,  by  implication,  for  the  broadening  of 
power  to  meet  new  exigencies.  In  the  definition  of  constitutionality, 
questions  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  strict  law,  have  their  weight. 

However  correct  in  theory,  from  an  historical  standpoint,  the  strict- 
construction  theory  of  the  Constitution  may  have  been,  it  received  a 
deathblow  from  the  Civil  War.  Though  it  was  not  wholly  true  that  the 
laws  were  silent  while  arms  were  being  borne,  it  was  no  time  for  niceties 
of  construction ;  and  a  national  support  was  given  to  the  broad-construc- 
tion tendencies  of  the  Court.  In  the  Legal-Tender  cases,  which  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  with  a  le^- 
tender  attribute,  a  broad  justification  was  found  in  the  necessities  of  war. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  tax  Congress  has  a  wide  discretion.  A 
tax  may  be  levied  either  for  revenue  or  for  prohibitive  purposes.  When 
Congress,  in  1869,  excluded  State  bank-notes  from  circulation  by  im- 
posing upon  them  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  the  Court  upheld  this  as  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  power,  and  stated  that  "  the  judicial  department  can  not 
prescribe  to  the  legislative  department  of  Government  limitations  upon 
the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged  powers,"  ' 

'  Vtatie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  Wallace.  U.  S..  53*. 
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The  breadth  of  construction  of  the  interstate  commerce  dause  is 
especiaUy  noteworthy.  Marshall's  decision  in  1824,  that  commerce 
includes  not  only  traffic  hut  intercourse  as  well,  ga^'e  a  trend  Id  more 
recent  decisions;  but  interstate  cominerce  was  of  minor  importance  in 
the  earlier  days.  During  the  6rst  forty  years  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
existence,  only  five  cases  came  before  it  in  which  the  construction  of 
this  clause  was  involved.  With  Ihe  expansion  of  the  raijway  system  and 
the  general  industria.!  development  of  the  country,  quesdons  arising 
und-er  this  head  have  become  increasingly  frequent.  In  1895,  in  a  case 
which  arose  out  of  the  aggression  of  organized  tabor  during  the  Chicago 
strike,  it  was  stated: 

The  constiiution  has  not  changed.  .  .  .  But  it  operates  to-day  upon  modes 
of  interstaiiC  commeree  unknown  to  the  fathers ;  and  it  will  operate  with  equal 
force  upon  any  new  modes  of  such  ccimmerce  which,  the  future  may  develop.' 

When  the  need  of  railway  regulation  was  appreciated,  it  was  under 
the  interstate  commerce  clause  that  regulative  legislation  was  passed. 
This  legislation  was  stoutly  opposed  by  the  railway  interests,  which 
stigmatized  it  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  private  industry. 
One  pessimistic  critic  contended  that  it  was  a  movement  towards  cen- 
tralization, and  that  "the  nest  natural  step  must  be  the  purchase  and 
absolute  control  by  the  same  power  ol  all  this  vast  railroad  projyerly-" 
There  were  others  who  argued  that  this  legEsladon  was  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  State  activity. 

The  next  escrcisc  of  power  under  this  clause  was  concerned  with  an 
attempt  to  regulate  industrial  combinations.  !n  two  years  one  hundred 
and  ihirty-eighl  Bills  dealing  with  this  subject  were  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, Finally,  in  i8go,  the  anti-tnist  legislation  known  as  the  Sherman 
Law  was  passed.  This  was  a  compromise  measure,  and,  like  so  many  of 
the  compromise  m^easurcs  passed  by  Congress,  was  inesact  in  phrase- 
ology. It  is  entitled  "an  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies."  This  implies  that  there  are  lawful 
restraints  and  monnpolies.  But  the  Act  states  that  "every  contract, 
combination,  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States  ...  is  iUegal."  While 
"monopolizing  "  is  prt>hibited,  no  definition  of  this  term  is  given:  and 
It  must  be  remembered  that  "monopolizing  "  is  not  a  word  of  legal 
predsior . 

The  regulation  of  Trusts  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
Federal  corporation  law.  Corporations  engaging  in  interstate  commerce 
do  so  under  a  State  charter.  The  difficulty  thus  presented  is  well  exem- 
plified by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporadon.  This  organizadon 
attracts  attention,  not  only  because  of  its.  huge  capitalization,  but  also 
because  of  the  wide  sweep  of  its  business  and  of  its  resources.    This  giant 

1  in  re  Dibs,  i;g  U.  S.,  5C4. 
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corporation,  which  is  well  described  by  Dr.  Gutmarm  in  the  book  men- 
tioned in  our  list,  is  chartered  under  a  law  of  New  Jersey.  Congress  has 
no  power  over  manufacture  as  such.  In  1895,  in  a  decision  in  an  action 
against  the  Sugar  Trust,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that,  although  a  com- 
bination had  been  formed  controlling  98  per  cent  of  the  sugar-refinery 
of  the  country,  this  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  anti-trust  legis- 
lation. Only  the  consequences  of  combination,  not  the  combination 
itself,  could  be  dealt  with. 

Although  it  was  generally  supposed  that  railways  were  exempt  from 
the  anti-trust  legislation,  since  they  were  already  covered  by  the  Act  to 
regulate  commerce,  some  of  the  most  signal  decisions  have  been  those 
concerned  with  railways.  In  1897  and  in  1898,  in  the  Traffic  Association 
cases,^  organizations  formed  to  maintain  "reasonable"  rates  were  de- 
clared to  be  combinations  to  maintain  rates,  and  therefore  prohibited 
by  the  anti-trust  legislation.  Railways  were  declared  to  be  "  instruments 
of  commerce,"  and  their  business  is  commerce  itself.  This  was  carried 
further  in  the  Northern  Securities  decision  in  1904.  In  this  case  a 
"holding  company  "  of  exceedingly  wide  powers  was  formed  under  a 
New  Jersey  charter.  By  control  of  majority  stock-holdings  in  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  it  controlled  these  railways  and  their 
subordinate  lines.  Not  one  mile  of  the  railways  concerned  was  situated 
in  the  State  from  which  the  charter  was  obtmned.  The  holding  company 
did  not  operate  the  railways;  it  simply  controlled  them  through  its 
majority  holdings.  By  deciding  that  this  company  was  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade,  the  Court,  while  avoiding  a  direct  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  in  reality  decided  that  ownership  of  property 
falls  within  the  scope  of  the  legislation  whenever  such  ownership,  if 
allowed  to  continue,  might  result  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  powers  of  Congress  over  Trusts  under  existing  legislation,  as 
established  by  court  decisions,  are  substantially  as  follows.  The  power 
to  regulate  gives  the  power  to  prohibit;  this  may  be  exercised  either 
under  the  taxing  power  or  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause.  Every 
combination  which  directly  or  necessarily  operates  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce  among  the  several  States  is  illegal.  Railways  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  are  subject  to  the  anti-trust  Act.  Congress  has  es- 
tablished the  rule  of  free  competition  among  those  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce;  every  combination  which  would  extinguish  competition 
between  otherwise  competing  railways  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  which  would  in  that  way  restrain  such  commerce,  is  illegal.  The 
provisions  of  the  anti-trust  Act  apply  to  private  manufacturers  or  dealers 
as  well  as  to  corporations.  The  natural  effect  of  competition  is  to 
increase  commerce ;  and  an  agreement  whose  direct  effect  is  to  prevent 
this  play  of  competition  restrains  instead  of  promoting  trade  and  com- 
merce.   The  legislative  prohibitions  are  not  limited  to  "unreasonable 

*  167  U.  S.,  390,  and  171  U.  S.,  505. 
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restraints,"  but  are  directed  against  at!  reslraints,  whether  reasonable  or 
unreasonable;  therefore  the  Court  will  not  consider  evidence  in  regarei 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  rcslraint.  Il  is  not  necessary  to  show  ihat 
a  combination  results  or  will  result  in  a  complete  monopoly;  it  is  only 
essential  to  show  that  by  its  n(x*essa.ry  operation  it  tends  to  restrain  inter- 
state commerce  or  to  create  a  monopoly  in  such  commerce,  and  to  deprive 
the  pubb'c  of  the  advantages  that  How  from  free  competilion. 
In  his  message  to  Congress  in  1901,  President  Roosevelt  said: 

In  the  inlcresl  of  Ihe  whole  people  the  nalion  should,  without  interfering 
tnth  the  powers  oi  the  States  in  the  mutter,  itself  also  oasunie  powers  of  safier- 
vision  and  r^iilstioa  over  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business. 

In  annual  messages  and  in  addresses  he  has  from  time  to  lime  returned 
to  the  subject,  and  in  stronger  terms.  A  large  part  of  the  rising  tide  of 
opposition  to  the  Trusts  and  desire  for  their  adec|uale  regulation,  arises 
from  the  appreciation  of  their  evils  which  his  educational  campaign  has 
evoked.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  question  of  remedies  arises,  the 
limitations  due  to  his  political  connections  appear.  To  those  who  urge 
that  the  Trust  problem  is  to  be  settled  by  depriving  monopolized  prod- 
ucts of  protection  through  duties.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  letter  to 
Congressman  Watson,  of  Indiana,  August  ao,  11906  —  a  letter  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  campaign  document  —  replied  as  follows: 

The  cry  that  the  problem  can  he  met  by  any  changes  in  the  tariff,  represents, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  an  effort  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  only 
method  of  taking  regulative  action. 

The  protective  tariff  is  not  so  important  a  factor  in  Trust  preservation 
as  some,  including  Mr.  Bryan,  think;  nor  is  it  a  negligible  quantity,  as 
President  Roosevelt  contends.  While  he  has  become  more  radical  in 
his  attitude  towards  domestic  industry,  he  has  become  more  conseTva- 
live  in  regard  to  the  tariff.  He  has  inclined  more  and  more  to  the 
reactionary  attitude  of  the  "stand  pat  "  section  of  the  Republican  party 
—  a  secUon  which  fears  that  the  pillars  oi  the  existing  edifice  will  he 
pulled  down  af  repairs  are  made  on  the  roof.  This  attitude  was  apparent 
in  the  President's  speech  at  Milwaukee  on  April  ,3,  1903,  when  he  said 
that  to  regulate  Trusts  through  the  tariff  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Trusts  by  putting  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Rmtsevelt's  lieutenant,  Mr.  Taft,  Secretary 
Af  War,  at  Bath,  Maine,  on  Sept.  5,  1906  may  be  taken  as  summariziDg 
the  President's  position. 

It  is  impracticable,  by  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  to  destroy  Trusts.  The  effect 
which  a.  protective  tariff  has  in  aid  of  Trusts  is  a  partial  exclusion  or  hampering 
of  foreign  rompetition  in  articles  manufactured  by  Trusts,  thus  narrowing  the 
competitioQ  to  be  met  and  overcome  by  illegaJ  Trust  methods;  but  the  principle 
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of  excluding  or  burdening  foreign  competition  with  home  compedtioc  is  the 
[H^tective  system.  .  .  .  The  question  presented  is  whether  it  is  wiser  to  main- 
tain the  benefits  of  the  protective  system,  and  deal  with  the  evils  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Trusts  by  specific  l^islation  directed  to  those  evils,  or,  in  an  attempt 
to  curb  Trusts,  to  pull  down  the  whole  protective  system. 

To  the  PrcMdent  the  Trust  problem  is  one  of  domestic  policy.  The 
policy  favored  by  him  and  accepted  by  the  Republican  party,  dthougb 
not  without  protest,  is  summed  up  under  the  words  publicity  and  regu- 
lation. In  bis  message  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1900,  Preadeat 
(then  Governor)  Roosevelt  said: 

Supervision  and  publicity  are  needed  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  honest 
corporations  as  for  the  sake  of  the  public.  The  airporation  that  manages  its 
affairs  honestly  has  a  right  to  demand  protection  against  the  dishonest  cor- 
poration. .  .  .  The  first  essential  is  knowledge  of  the  facts —  publicity. 

Under  legislation  enacted  in  1903,  on  the  reconimendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, provision  was  made  for  publicity  in  regard  to  corporate  affairs  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  qf  Corporations,  a  sub-department  of  the 
new  department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Mr.  James  R.  Garfield,  a 
son  of  the  late  President  Garfield,  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations. He  was  given  power  to  investigate  the  business  of  corpora- 
tions, joint-stock  companies,  or  corporate  combinations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce;  and  to  gather  iirformation  to  enable  the  President 
to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce.  The  reports  made  to  the  President  are  to  receive 
such  publicity  as  he  may  direct.  Under  this  legislation  investigations  of 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  beef  and  oil  industries  have  been  conducted 
by  Mr.  Garfield.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  primarily 
an  inquiry  into  the  industrial  and  legal  methods  used  by  the  agencies 
engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce ;  and  the  purpose  of  such 
inquiry  is  to  afford  accurate  knowledge  of  the  industrial  conditions  upon 
which  there  may  be  based  intelligent  legislative  action. 

The  power  in  regard  to  regulation  has  been  exercised  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause.  While  Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  held  that  strict  regulation  of  the  railways  is  advisable, 
he  at  the  same  time  holds  that  the  country  must  ultimately  accept  gov- 
ernment ownership  in  order  to  escape  not  only  the  corrupting  effect  of 
the  railway  in  politics,  but  also  the  evils  arising  from  extortionate  rates 
and  rebates.  To  President  Roosevelt  government  ownership  is  a  last 
resort.  He  believes  in  railway  regulation ;  and  he  has  been  successful 
in  getting  the  Railway  Commission  legislation  strengthened.  He  has 
throughout  held  that,  if  rebating  were  abolished,  much  of  the  strength 
of  the  Trusts  would  disappear. 

Though  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  contended  almost 
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from  the  outset  that  the  power  to  establish  a  reasonable  rate,  when  a 
rate  has  been  found  unreasonable  in  an  action  before  the  Commission, 
is  essential,  Its  contention  was  not  taken  seriously  until  President  Roose- 
velt, in  bis  annual  message  in  15*4,  said: 

.^s  a  fair  security  to  the  shipper,  the  Commission  should  be  vested  with  the 
power,  when  a  giv«i  rate  is  challenged,  and  after  full  review  found  10  be  un- 
reasonable, to  tiecide,  subject  to  judicial  review,  what  will  be  a  reasonable  rate 
10  tfike  its  place. 

As  a  result  of  his  urgent  advocacy,  both  in  1904  and  in  1905,  amendatory 
legislation  was  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  In  addition  to 
conferring  the  amendatory  rate-making  power,  the  abuses  of  the  "mid- 
night tariff"  system  are  prevented  by  requiring  thirty  days'  notice  of 
changes  in  rates,  instead  of  the  shorter  period  formerly  demanded. 
Rebating  in  any  form  is  forbidden;  and  stringent  penalties  are  provided. 
The  railway  company  which  shall  "offer,  grant,  or  give"  a  rebate  is 
subject  lo  a  fine  varying  from  $idoo  to  $20,000  for  each  offense;  and 
railway  officials  participating  in  such  an  arrangement  are  punishable  by 
fine,  or  by  fine  and  impriaonment.  The  shipper  who  shall  "solicit, 
accept,  or  receive  "  a  rebate  is  liable  to  similar  penalties.  To  ascertain 
whether  rebates  ar«  given,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  cm- 
powered  to  appoint  examiners  to  inspect  Ihc  books  of  the  railway  com- 
panies. Further,  in  an  action  dealing  wilh  rebates,  all  rebates  received 
during  a  period  six  years  prior  ti>  the  commencement  of  the  action  may 
also  be  dealt  with.  Private  cars  are  also  placed  under  the  supenision 
of  the  Commission. 

Though  the  scope  of  the  anti-trust  Act  was  not  extended  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  additional  powers  of  regulation  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  were  granted  in  regard  to  other  mailers.  Under 
the  new  meat-inspection  law,  which  became  effective  on  October  r,  1906, 
meat  and  meat-pmducts  can  not  enter  into  interstate  commerce  unless 
they  are  marked  "inspected  and  passed."  The  purpose  of  the  Act  ia 
to  prevent  the  use  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  meat  and  meat- 
produfts  which  are  unwholesome  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  food. 
The  determination  of  these  conditions  is  delegated  to  Ihe  Biireau  of 
Animal  Industry,  a  sub-department  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  whose  immediate  authority  more  than  bik  hundred  inspecloK 
have  l^een  assigned  to  places  in  half  as  many  packing  establishments 
and  railway  shojiping  points  in  the  meat-producing  districts.  As  the 
result  of  many  years  agitation,  a  "pure  food  "  law  was  passed,  which 
appties  to  food,  drink,  and  drugs.  For  the  breach  of  Ihe  law  fines  and 
imprisonment  are  provided. 

The  present  is  a  period  of  great  activity  in  the  pro&ecution  of  Trusts,  not 
only  in  the  Federal  field,  but  also  in  the  States.  In  New  York  the  local 
ice  combination  has  been  prosecuted  because  of  artificial  enhancement 
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of  prices.  In  the  District  tif  Columbia  and  in  ihe  city  of  Philadelphia 
actions  have  also  been  initiated  against  local  ice  corabioations.  In 
Toledo,  Ohio,  the  Circuit  Court  recently  upheld  a.  decision  whereby 
three  ice-dealere,  who  were  convicted  of  violating  the  Slate  anti-lrud 
Act,  were  sentenced  to  fines  of  $2500  and  six  months'  imprisonment  b 
the  work-house.  In  the  same  State,  on  October  iq,  the  Standard  Oil  Cn. 
was  found  guiltj'  of  infractions  of  the  Slate  anti-trust  Act  under  whicd 
fines  totalling  $5,000,000  may  be  imposed.  An  appeal  has  been  lodged 
against  this  decision. 

But,  while  in  the  States  some  action  has  been  taken  against  the  TnisU, 
it  is  in  the  Federal  field  that  the  greatest  actii-ity  is  shown.  This  aclivilr 
has  been  especially  noteworthy  since  President  Roosevelt's  accession  lo 
o£&ce.  In  iqoj  a  special  appropriation  of  8500,000  was  made  by  Con 
gress  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  law  and  the  Act  to  regu- 
late commerce.  By  legislation  of  the  same  year  pro^Tsion  was  made  llal 
in  suits  under  these  Acts,  when  the  United  States  is  the  complainant  anJ 
there  is  a  sufficient  public  interest  involved,  the  cas*  may,  on  the  certili- 
cate  of  the  Attorney- General,  take  precedence  on  the  docket.  This 
power  was  exercised  in  the  Northern  Securities  case.  The  increMfti 
activity  under  these  laws  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  uriginji 
proceedings  begun  and  prosecuted: 
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In  the  prosecutions  arising  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  the 
has  been  a  co&peration  of  the  various  agencies.    Investigations  and  pr 
ceedings  have  been  conducted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissions^! 
prosecutions  under  the  anti-trust  Act  have  been  made  by  the  Departmei*'^""\_ 
of  Justice;   while  investigations  on  which  actions  have  been  based  hai" 
been  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations.    Without  attempti' 
an  exhaustive  list,  we  may  mention  some  of  the  more  salient  actions. 

In  the  year  1905  a  perpetual  injunction  was  obtained  from  theSuprem 
Court  against  the  principal  packing  companies,  restraining  them  fror^"^-^ 
combining  and  agreeing  on  prices  at  which  their  products  were  to  b^^^ 
disposed  of  in  States  other  than  those  of  manufacture.    In  1902  an  injunc 
tion  was  obtained  against  the  Federal  Salt  Company.    This  compar 


ha^""*^^, 
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liad  made  arrangements  whereby  other  companies  agreed  neither  to 
impoTt,  buy,  nor  sell  salt  except  from  and  to  the  Federal  Salt  Company, 
ind  not  to  engage  in  or  assist  in  the  production  of  salt  west  of  the  Mis- 
assippi  River  during  the  continuation  of  this  contract.  This  arrangement 
had  enhanced  the  price  of  salt  400  per  cent. 

The  decision  in  the  Northem  Securities  case  frustrated  the  attempt 
tocentraliac  through  a  holding  company  the  control  of  competing  rail- 
toy^.  Proceedings  under  the  rebating  secdon  of  the  railway  le^slation 
ltd  on  June  23,  1906,  to  the  imposition  of  tines  totalhng  $75,000  on  four 
laf  the  packing  companies  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
lUiiway.  Two  indiv-idual  defendants  in  New  York,  who  had  received 
Wbales,  were  punished  by  tines  and  imprisonment,  the  penalty  being 
ibooa  and  four  months'  imprisonment  In  the  iirst  case,  and  $4000  and 
tiuee  months'  imprisonment  in  the  second.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
rebating  has  actually  been  punished  by  imprisonment;  and  Atlomey- 
Ccnctal  Moody  hopes  that  it  ivill  have  "  the  most  potent  effect  in  check- 
ing the  widespread  practice  of  unlawful  discriminations."  Early  in 
Ociober  the  New  York  Central  Railway  was  found  guilty  of  granting 
hbates  on  shipments  made  by  the  Sugar  Trust.  An  arrangement  had 
wen  entered  mto  in  1904  whereby  a  rebate  of  five  cents  per  hundred 
ftinds  was  to  be  made.  The  information  which  led  to  this  action  being 
Jien  was  collected  in  the  first  instance  by  the  lieutenants  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
*arsl,  and  was  banded  over  by  him  to-  the  Attorney- General.  The 
'■'Way  was  fined  $108,000,  or  about  two  dollars  in  fines  for  every  dollar 
"ich  it  has  recently  received  in  rebates.  The  result  is  escellent;  there 
*  stability  in  railway  rates  thai  has  long  been  absent.  So  far,  the  suits 
ttituted  by  the  Attorney- G eneral  have  led  to  the  collecTion  of  over 
&o,ooo  in  fines,  and  the  imprisonment  of  two  freight  brokers  who 
•*Bpircd  to  get  rebates.  President  Roosevelt's  administration  claims 
tt  ihe  enforcement  of  the  law  has  greatly  improved  the  situation  ;  and 
It,  to  quote  the  words  of  Secretary  Taft,  "the  fear  of  the  law  has 
bn  put  into  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  these  great  corporations," 
iThe  must  important  of  the  actions  the  Government  now  has  in  hand 
Ibat  against  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  It  is  intended  to  proceed  against 
i  company  on  the  ground  that  it  has,  contrary  to  law,  been  receiving 
eriniinative  rates.  Investigations  have  been  conducted  by  Federal 
pid  juries  in  Ohio,  New  York,  Kansas,  and  Illinois.  In  August  the 
bid  jury  at  Chicago  returned  ten  indictments,  covering  6428  counts 
Linst  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  for  receiving  rebates.  These  investigations 
I  amply  preliminary  to  mere  general  action  by  the  Government.  In 
iition  to  ihe  proceedings  in  the  Federal  courts,  the  Interstate  Com- 
)fce  Commission  is  conducting  investigations  under  a  resolution  of 
ngress  passed  at  its  last  session.  In  November  las!,  Attorney-General 
^ody  instituted  an  action  against  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  under  the  anti- 
5t  Act.    The  slock  at  otice  fell  from  about  700  to  512.    A  favorable 
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outcome  in  such  a  case  will  mean  a  veiy  significant  expansion  of  Federal 
power.  In  the  prohibitions  of  the  anti-trust  legislation  no  pro\-isioaa 
made  for  a  company  or  a.  corporation  which  by  mere  accretion  has  comt 
to  control  a  dominating  part  of  a  particular  industiy.  The  Slandard 
Oil  claims  to  be  a  company,  not  a  combination.  In  an  action  agsinn 
it  there  will  be  involved,  if  its  contention  that  it  is  a  company  is  upheld, 
the  question  whether  a  monopoly  possessed  by  one  company  Is  forbidden; 
and  the  further  question  whether  mere  size,  apart  from  any  Ot'eft  ICt, 
subjects  a  company  to  the  provisions  of  the  and-trust  legisladon.  Ilia 
probable  that,  even  with  an  ejqiedited  procedure,  two  yeais  will  elapse 
before  the  case  is  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 

There  is  a  danger  at  the  present  time  that  the  prevailing  fear  of  TnsE 
may  go  too  far.    The  opinion  of  M.  Leroy- Beau  lieu,  in  his  "  The  United 
States  in  the  Twendeth  Century  "  (p.  x),  that  "an  unduly  high  opinion 
has  been  entertained  of  the  dangers  as  well  as  of  the  strength  of  the 
Trusts,  and  of  [he  part  they  have  played  in  the  development  of  American 
manufacture,'*  is  undoubtedly  justified.     Especial  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  pubUc  dangers  arising  from  inSaled  capitalization;  but 
time  has  shown  that  this  is  a  weakness  in  the  combinations.    But  the 
days  of  "hands  off"  have  passed;  and    it  is  weli  that  it  is  so.    Al  Ihc 
same  time  the  division  of  power  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  renders  difficult  the  work  of  regulation  —  a  work  which,  apart 
from  any  question  of  constitutional  limitations,  has  inherent  difficulties 
—  and  attracts  attention  to  the  limitations  of  the  constitution.    Tbe 
State  Governments,  which  were  intended  to  be  bulwarks,  of  private 
right,  have  loo  often  been  the  protectors  of  private  greed.     ReguUlio-n 
through  the  individual  States  Is,  in  default  of  concerted  action,  tabic  » 
it  means  irritation,  not  control. 

ft  may  be  argued  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  »n 
incorporation  Act,  and  to  grant  to  corporations  so  chanercd  the  right 
to  produce.  But  such  corporations  would  cany  on  their  manufacturing 
within  the  confines  of  some  State  or  States;  they  Would  therefore  bc 
subject  to  local  regulation  and  taxation.  This  would  involve  radical 
industrial  and  political  changes.  It  is  the  expediency,  rather  than  the 
legality,  of  a  Federal  corporation  law  which  presents  a  difficulty.  Tb* 
President  said,  in  his  Harrisburg  speech. 

It  is  the  narrow  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  national  government  whici 
In  our  democracy  has  proved  the  chief  means  of  limiting  the  national  power  to 
cut  out  abuses,  and  which  is  now  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  great  moneyed  inta- 
ests  which  oppose  and  dread  any  attempt  (o  place  Ihena  under  efficient  govon- 
mental  conlror 

It  is  on  this  ground  (hat  he  has  favored  the  placing  of  insurance  undfr 
national  control,  although  the  Courts  have  repeatedly  decided  that 
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insurance  is  not  commerce.  But  in  the  extension  oE  powers,  whicli  he 
favors,  the  Government  will  have  lo  proceed  indirectly.  The  most  that 
can  l>e  expected  in  the  way  of  more  thorougii  control  oi  corporations  is 
thai  they  shall  be  required  to  take  out  licenses  before  engaging  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  granting  of  licenses 
could  be  made  conditional  on  submission  to  regulation,  SubstajitiaLy 
this  arrangement  is  involved  in  the  provisions  of  the  recent  meat-inspec- 
tion law,  whose  rigid  provisions  must  be  met,  under  penalty  of  exclusion 
from  interstate  commerce. 

The  weakness  of  the  legislation  passed  under  the  inleretate  commerce 
clause  is  patent.  The  anti-trust  law,  a  hurried  compromise  measure, 
in  its  sweeping  prohibitions,  makes  no  distinction  between  predominat- 
ing industrial  influence  due  to  illicit  favors  or  improper  combinalions 
and  that  due  to  legitimate  economic  conditions.  The  Act  to  reguUtC 
railways  has,  by  Its  prohibition  of  pooling  (i.  e.  joint-purse  arrangements), 
accelerated  the  movement  towards  consolidation.  The  Supreme  Court 
ha,s  held  that  the  rule  of  free  competition  laid  down  in  the  anti-truSl  Act 
applies  to  railways  as  well.  By  declaring  illegal  all  agreements  to  main- 
Iain  ralffi  it  laid  down  a  technical  doctrine  which,  if  upheld  in  its  entirely, 
would  Ik  subversive  of  business.  Whether  established  formally  or  inform- 
ally, agreements  as  to  rates  arc  absolutely  essential.  Such  agreements 
exist  to-day,  and  must  of  necessity  exist;  and,  in  acting  under  them,  the 
railways  are  in  technical  disobedience  to  the  law. 

In  his  message  to  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1900,  Governor  Roose- 
velt said ; 

Much  nf  the  legislation  not  only  proposed  but  enacted  against  Trusts  is  not 
one  whit  more  intelligent  than  the  medieval  Bull  against  the  comet,  and  bus 
not  bten  one  particle  susirc  effective. 

As  President,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1Q05,  he  said: 

It  is  generally  useless  to  tiy  io  atop  all  restraint  on  competition,  whether  (his 
restraint  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable;  and,  when  it  is  not  useless,  it  ia  gen- 
erally hurtful. 

In  his  message  of  Dec.  1906  he  reiterated  the  warning, 

It  is  not  po$$ib]e  cbitiplctfly  to  prevent  it  [consolidation];  and,  if  it  were 
poaaible,  suoi  complete  prevention  would  do  damage  to  the  body-politiC- 

Though  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  Congress  has  established  the 
rule  of  free  competition,  and  that  it  is  not  for  the  Court  to  question  the 
industrial  expediency  of  such  legi-slatinn,  there  arc  some  sipins  of  a  modi- 
fication of  this  position.    The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  held  '  thit 

'  WhieureB  v.  CaMtMntal  Tobacco  Co.,  60  C.  C.  A.  Rcporu,  igo. 
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the  Act  musi  have  a  rcasnnahle  cimstruction,  and  that  It  could  not  be 
Ihe  true  meaning  of  the  law  that  every  attempt  to  monopolize  any  part 
of  interstate  commerce  was  illegal.  Somewhat  greater  strength  is  given 
to  this  position  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  in  the  Norlhem 
Swuriti^s  case.  This  decision  was  rendered  by  a  bare  majority,  four 
judges,  including  the  Chief  Justice,  dissenting.  Thougt  Justice  Brewer 
was  of  the  majority,  he  filed  a  separate  decision,  in  which  he  said  that 

Congress  did  not  intend  to  reath  and  destroy  those  minor  contracts  in  par- 
tial rt.-str3.int  of  trade  which  the  long  course  of  decisions  at  comjmoD  l&w  hid 
affirmed  wexe  reasonable,  and  ought  to  be  upheld.  fl 

This  line  of  reasoning  would  cause  the  Court  to  look  to  the  intent,  not 
to  the  mere  fact,  of  combination,  [t  is  abundantly  roanjftst  thai,  if  the 
moveinent  for  Trust  regulation  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  efficiently 
regulative,  not  simply  prohibitory,  it  must  recognize  that  the  beneficial 
effect  of  untrammeled  competition^ even  if  it  were  possible  ti<i  obtain 
it  —  Is  an  outworn  sophistry;  and  that  the  public  is  interested  not  In 
the  mere  limitation  of  competition,  whatever  he  the  cause  of  such  limita- 
tion, but  its  effect  on  national  prosperity. 


In  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  combinations,  the  punitive 
lethods  have  been  prohibitions  and  fines.    Mr.  Bryan  asks  "how  many 
of  the  Trust  magnale,=;  are  in  jail?"    He  contends  that  "safety  lies  not 
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in  futile  attempts  at  the  restraint  of  Trusts,  but  in  legislation  which  will 
make  a  private  monopoly  unposaible."  As  to  what  constitutes  a  "  private 
monopoly"  he  Is  extremely  vague.  "The  plan  of  attack,"  he  continues, 
"must  contemplate  the  total  and  complete  overthrow  of  the  monopoly 
principle  in  industry."  Again;  "The  man  who  is  in  favor  of  regulating 
it  [the  private  monopoly)  might  just  as  well  take  off  the  mask  and  declare 
himself;  for  you  can  not  regulate  a  private  monopoly ;  it  regulates  you." 
While  Presidcf^t  Roosevelt  stands  for  such  regulation  as  will,  to  quote 
his  favorite  phrase,  "give  a  square  deal,"  he  is,  as  the  size  and  intricacy 
tif  the  problem  grow  upon  him,  becoming  more  radical.  The  investiga- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Cofijoratioms  (whose  latest  reports  appeared  in 
May)  show  that  illicit  railway  favors  have  done  much  to  build  up  the 
Standard  Oil  monopoly.  The  President  holds  that  railway  control  is  ^ 
the  central  matter.  The  Government  must  possess  full  power  to  super-  H 
vise  and  control  the  railways  engaging  in  interstate  traffic  —  power  as  i 
thorough  as  that  which  II  already  exercises  in  regard  to  the  banking 
system.  But  it  appears  that  he  Is  at  times  doubtful  of  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  regulative  fjolicy.  To  him  the  problem  Is  becoming  two- 
fold —  the  regulation  of  (he  Trusts  and  the  regulation  of  large  fortunes. 
Recently  he  has  shown  that  he  regards  these  as  a  complementary  phase 
of  the  problem.  In  his  "muck-rake"  speech,  April  13,  igo6,  he  said] 
that  ultimately  the  nation  would  have  to  consider  the  imposition  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  owners  of  enormousi 
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fortunes  handing  on  more  than  a  certain  amount  to  any  one  individual. 
To  most  this  was  a  mere  statement  of  his  beliefs  in  regard  to  iiltimale 
tendencies.  But  in  his  Harrisburg  speech,  on  October  4,  [906,  he  slated 
his  posidoQ  in  stronger  lan^age. 

Il  is  our  cl«w  duty  lo  See  ■  -  that  there  is  sidequale  supervision  and  con- 
tra! over  the  business  use  of  the  swollen  fortunes  i>i  to-day,  and  also  to  de- 
termine (he  omdilions  upon  which  those  fortunes  are  lo  he  transmit  led,  and 
the  percentage  they  shall  pay  lo  the  Government  whose  protecting  arm  alone 
enabled  them  to  exist.  Only  the  nation  can  do  this  work.  .  .  .  I  maintain  that 
the  national  Government  should  have  complete  power  to  deal  wiili  all  of  this 
wealth  which  in  any  way  goes  into  (he  commerce  between  the  States —  and 
practically  all  of  it  that  is  employed  in  the  great  corporations  does  thus  ga  in. 

Had  the  proposition  been  simply  one  lo  obtain  increased  revenue  through 
an  inheiitance  tax  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  obtained  a  generous  sup- 
port. But  the  ultra- radicalism  of  a  plan  whereby  social  policy,  not  rev- 
enue, is  to  lie  the  end  in  view  is  far  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  The 
connection  between  the  large  fortunes  and  the  illicit  phases  of  the  Trust 
problem  is  assumed,  not  proven.  If  the  regulation  and  limitation  of 
private  wealth  Is  to  be  undertaken,  and  if  the  Government  is,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, to  determine  when  a  fortune  is  dangerous  to  the  public  —  such 
determination  being  dependent  upon  the  aJze  of  the  fortune,  not  upon  its 
use  —  such  a  course  vi'ill  not  only  be  a  dangerous  invasion  of  private 
rights,  but  will  also,  of  necessity,  entail  upon  the  Federal  Government  a 
systematic  redistribution  of  wealth  —  a  task  for  which  it  is  matiifestly 
unsuited. 


REPRESENTATIVE   COCKRAN  ON  CORPORATE  POWER' 

Mr.  Speakeh.  it  is  a  stupendous  issue  —  this  between  the  President 
and  the  mighty  forces  of  corruption  whose  challenge  of  battle  he  has 
accepted.  The  elements  arrayed  against  him  are  the  most  formidable 
that  ever  did  battle  in  a  struggle  for  privilege.  The  powers  they  can 
invoke  are  stronger  in  many  respects  than  the  powers  esercised  by  govern- 
ment itself.  1  wonder  if  Members  of  this  body  realize  the  extent  of  the 
[jowers  these  embattled  interests  can  put  in  motion. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  in  my  own  Stale  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  undertook 
to  say  that  our  political  system  had  undergone  a  silent  but  radical  revo- 
lution during  the  last  few  years,  that  the  ^eatest  powers  in  the  com- 
munity were  no  longer  exercised  in  legislative  bodies,  in  the  council 
chambers  of  cabineK,  or  in  the  offices  of  a  chief  executive,  but  in  the 
rooms  where  a  few  men  direct  the  adminis  (ration  of  great  corporations 
or  plan  new  corporate  enterprises.    True,  there  has  been  no  change  in 
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the  outward  structure  of  our  institutions,  but  the  most  profouncl  revolu- 
tions have  been  those  that  affect  not  the  form  but  the  substance  of  govern- 
ment. All  the  forms  of  republican  goveroment  survived  in  Rome  long 
after  the  Republic  itself  bad  been  replaced  by  absolute  despotism.  The 
atrocities  of  Caligula  and  Nero  and  Domitian,  perpetrated  under  the 
authority  of  a  republic,  show  that  forms  the  most  venerable  may  be  pre- 
served to  perpetration  of  oppressions  the  most  atrocious.  And  so,  sir, 
the  outw^  structure  of  our  Government  remains  wholly  unchanged. 
Not  merely  does  our  Constitution  survive  in  form,  but  all  our  con- 
stitutional formulas  are  still  acknowledged  universally  and  invoked 
exclusively. 

Constitutionally  each  man  has  the  right  to  go  where  he  pleases,  to 
work  when  he  pleases  for  whom  be  pleases  and  for  what  he  pleases,  but 
between  him  and  the  exercise  of  these  privileges  lie  formidable  powers 
which  the  Constitution  never  contemplated  and  which  government  does 
not  control.  Practically  no  man  can  take  one  step  from  his  own  door  to 
engage  in  the  ordinary  competitions  of  life  except  on  conditions  and 
terms  fixed  by  some  corporation  operating  a  transit  system,  controlled 
by  a  few  persons  —  generally  by  one  —  with  whose  selection  govern- 
ment has  nothing  to  do,  whose  orders  and  regulations,  though  binding 
on  a  whole  community,  government  hardly  pretends  to  reflate.  What 
avails  it  a  citizen  that  legally,  constitutionally,  theoretically  he  can  sell 
his  labor  for  what  he  pleases  when  the  value  of  the  wages  he  may  earn  is 
fixed  absolutely  by  a  few  men  in  whose  selection  he  has  no  voice,  whose 
course  he  can  not  control  or  even  influence  ?  The  cost  of  implements 
necessary  to  hb  calling,  of  the  clothes  that  cover  him,  the  food  he  eats, 
the  fuel  he  bums,  the  materials  used  in  constructing  the  house  that  shel- 
ters him,  are  all  determined  absolutely  and  even  arbitrarily  by  some  half 
a  dozen  men,  who  are  also  believed  to  control  the  chief  highways  of  com- 
merce throughout  the  country,  and,  therefore,  the  immense  capital 
necessary  to  their  operation.  With  the  vast  banking  deposits  which  the 
control  of  production  and  transportation  places  at  theu-  disposal  these 
same  men  dominate  the  financial  institutions  of  every  great  city.  And 
thus  they  govern  not  merely  the  volume  of  production  and  the  means 
of  transportation  by  which  commodities  are  exchanged,  but  also,  through 
control  of  the  banks,  they  regulate  credit,  which  is  the  very  lifeblood  of 
commerce. 

Compared  with  these  enormous  powers  exercised  in  secret  by  men 
clothed  with  no  official  authority,  subject  to  no  public  supervision,  ac- 
knowledging no  responsibility,  how  trivial  are  the  powers  exercised  by 
the  nominal  or  constitutional  government,  whether  State  or  Federal,  or 
both  combined.  The  National  Govemrfient  never  comes  in  contact 
with  me  except  when  it  delivers  my  letters  or  examines  my  baggage  at 
the  dock  on  my  return  from  a  foreign  trip.  These  men  affect  closely 
every  act  of  my  life,  every  exercise  of  my  muscular  energy,  every  effort 
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thit  I  mike  for  the  improvement  of  my  own  condition,  every  plan  that  I 
contemplate  for  the  employment  of  my  resources  and  my  talents.  While 
I  refrain  from  crime  I  have  no  reason  to  be  conscious  that  government^ 
Federal  or  Ktate,  exists.  But  I  can  not  take  a  step  about  tny  daily  affairs 
without  paying  tribute  to  these  forces,  whose  authority  is  undisputable, 
yet  whom  il  is  often  impossible  to  locate,  whose  power  is  boundJess,  yet 
whose  very  identity  ts  unknown.    [Applause  On  the  Democratic  side.) 

Sir.  the  powers  wielded  hy  these  forces  must  be  controlled  by  law  or 
they  must  themselves  become  actually  the  govemmenl.  It  has  been  said 
that  these  powers  are  necessary  and  inevitable  products  and  features  of 
a.  highly  organized  industrial  system.  The  President's  message  does  not 
discuss  the  extent  of  these  powers  nor  the  Justification  of  them.  It 
merely  insists  thai  whatever  they  be  they  must  remain  subordinate  and 
subject  to  the  law  of  the  land.  When  we  consider  the  influences  ihey 
tjcercise,  their  power  to  reward  the  public  man  who  serves  them  and  to 
assail  the  one  who  obstructs  their  plans  or  assails  their  privilege,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  outcome  of  a  conflict  between  them  and  the  constitutional 
government  might  be  doubtful.  Certain  it  is  that  the  rewards  in  their 
power  to  bestow  are  preferred  by  many  men  of  great  talent  to  the  highest 
honors  of  public  life. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  seat  in  the  Senate  was  considered  the  supreme 
reward  of  political  success,  ample  compensation  for  a  lifetime  of  arduous 
labor,  fitting  crown  for  the  most  splendid  career.  Have  we  not  recently 
seen  the  toga  surrendered  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Senators  to 
become  the  adviser  of  financiers?'  And  it  is  widely  suspected  that  there 
ire  others  ready,  aye,  eager,  to  follow  his  example  if  opportunity  ofler. 

In  New  York  —  1  speak,  here  of  that  which  is  within  my  own  knowledge 
—  there  was  a  time,  and  thai  not  long  ago,  when  a  seat  on  the  bench  was 
tht  prize  toward  which  every  lawyer  aspired,  the  success -for  which  he 
labored,  the  fullillment  of  his  highest  ambition.  Within  a  few  years  we 
have  seen  one  Judge  after  another  quilting  that  exalted  post  to  accept 
the  retainers  of  financiers,  and  it  is  quite  generally  believed  Chat  those 
who  remain  on  the  bench  are  straining  their  eyes  for  an  opportunity  to 
quit  the  severe  atmosphere  of  the  courts  for  the  profitable  though  less 
honorable  sennce  of  corporations. 

Sir,  this  is  a  spectacle  which  may  well  cause  thoughtful  men  the  gravest 
apprehension.  The  very  !ifc  of  the  Republic  is  involved  in  maintaining 
the  vigor  and  independence  of  the  courts.  We  have  restricted  the  powers 
of  legislature  and  no  injury  has  foElowed  to  the  body  politic.  We  may 
reduce  the  scope  of  Executive  authority,  and  no  serious  barm  may  ensue. 
But  there  must  be  in  every  system  of  government  some  depository  of 
ultimate  power,  some  department  that  can  fis  limits  to  the  authority 
of  all  others.  In  a  republic  that  power  must  always  remain  with  the 
courts.  It  is  a  signiticant  fact  that  whenever  one  of  these  judges  ex- 
changed the  judicial  ermine  that  is  honorable  for  the  livery  of  corpora- 
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tions  that  is  profitable  he  invariably  became  a  mouthpiece  and  exponeni 
of  the  apprehensions  entertained  by  his  new  employers  —  thai  ihe 
President  is  inclined  to  carry  his  love  of  justice  too  far. 

Sir,  not  even  wh«n  the  doubts  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  ex-judga 
transfomied  into  corporation  attorneys  can  it  be  admitted  ,ihai  lovcul 
justice,  however  strong,  in  any  public  servant  is  Incompatible  withtht 
materiaj  interest  of  the  people. 

Never,  at  least,  sir,  will  that  be  admitted  on  this  side  of  the  Chambet, 
Here  we  believe  that  j  ustice  is  the  true  fountain  of  prosperity.  [ApplatiM.| 
So  long  as  justice  governs  any  enterprise  it  can  have  no  fear  of  injun 
from  enforcement  of  the  law.  Law  can  never  be  the  foe  of  industry, 
but  always  its  companion  and  handmaiden.  Through  law  it  enj"P 
peace,  which  is  the  essential  condition  ni  its  efficiency.  By  law  its  fniit 
are  defended  and  its  prosperity  promoted.  I(  is  crime  which  fatlern 
on  wrong,  and  its  beneticianes  —  the  dishoriest  in  commerce,  the  roHen 
in  morals,  the  corrupt  in  politics  —  that  can  have  any  reason  to  fear  the 
light  of  publicity  or  the  sword  of  justice,  and  against  these  may  that 
light  n«ver  be  obscured,  may  that  sword  never  be  sheathed.   [Applause.] 

Sir,  1/  the  rewards  bestowed  on  their  adherents,  advocates,  advTsera, 
and  apologists  by  these  forces  of  intrenched  wrong  be  so  large  that  ibty 
are  preferred  to  places  of  highest  honor  in  the  pubhc  sennce,  soarettt 
penalties  formidable  that  they  seek  to  inflict  on  their  opponents,  critics, 
or  prosecutors.    It  would  seem  as  if  the  man  who  incurs  their  resentmetii 
must  be  prepared  to  renounce  hopes  0/  the  most  profitable  professinnal 
employment  or  of  admission  to  the  charmed  circle  of  high  finance  wilh 
its  opportunities  for  enormous  profit.    He  must  risk  even  his  hopes  of 
public  approval.     The  storm  which  has  raged  round  the  ears  of  liw 
President  ever  since  he  dared  to  take  up  the  challenge  thrown  down  'aj 
these  great  interests  shows  strikingly  the  extent  to  which  they  can  aff«t 
public  opinion  by  jKiiaoning  the  sources  of  public  information  through 
their  ownership  of  many  leading  newspapers.     The  public  man  whom 
they  pursue  will  find  his  words  misquoted  or  suppressed,  if  distortion  I* 
impossible,  his  motives  assailed,  purposes  attributed  to  him  which  irt 
furthest  from  his  own  conception,  a  thousand  difficulties  created  in  Ids 
way  when  lie  returns  to  the  constituents  whom  he  tried  to  save  from 
spoliation.  The  corrupt  need  no  incitement  to  hostility  against  the  honest. 
But  hitherto  many  of  the  well  disposed  were  cajoled  into  serving  thes( 
interests  by  appeals  cunningly  directed  to  tlicir  fears  and  prejudices. 

When  we  measure  the  enormous  powers  wielded  by  these  interests 
whose  gage  of  battle  the  President  has  now  picked  up,  controlling,  ai 
they  do,  every  avenue  of  success  in  the  professions,  in  politics,  and  in 
commerce,  we  must  realize  that  hitherto  opposition  to  their  unlawful 
privileges  by  a  public  man  demanded  qualities  little  short  of  heroic- 
Here,  sir,  is  the  capital  value  of  the  President's  message,  which  all  good 
mcti  must  applaud,  however  they  may  bave  criticised  or  re&ected  on  any 
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former  acts  of  the  Administration.  It  slates  in  unmistakable  terms  the 
Macl  nature  of  the  contest  before  the  country.  Whoever  reads  it  will 
sw  that  the  issue  is  between  enforcing  the  law  against  all  men  and  sus- 
pending the  law  in  favor  of  a  few  men.  On  that  issue,  once  staled,  it  wiU 
Iw  impossible  to  divide  the  Amierican  peopk.  The  demand  for  justice 
Embodied  tn  this  message  neither  party  will  undertake  to  ignore  or  deny 
"1  its  platform  —  the  Rej3ub!ican  party  because  it  will  not  dare  and  this 
paitj-  of  ours  because  it  will  not  want  to  evade  it.  |Applau3e  on  the 
democratic  side.]  It  results,  sir,  that  the  campaign  now  opening  witl  not 
be  a  contest  between  conflicting  principles,  but  a  choice  of  the  champion 
•"ho  will  do  most  effective  battle  for  a  cause  which  all  will  cherish,  or 
at  least  profess  to  cherish.  While  no  one  will  openEy  antagonize  the  Presi- 
dent's position,  the  prospect  of  their  being  loyally  maintained  will  turn 
entirely  on  the  character  of  the  man  chosetl  to  enforce  them  during  the 

tnext  four  years. 
Sir,  it  is  no  ordinary  political  contest,  but  a  crusade  to  which  the  Presi- 
denl  inWtcs  us.  The  man  to  make  the  fight  successfully  must  he  animated 
by  the  spirit,  the  courage,  and  the  unselfishness  of  a  crusader.  But,  sir, 
the  qualities  of  heroism  are  not  common.  The  stuff  of  which  crusaders 
are  made  is  not  to  be  found  on  every  side.  These  qualities  were  described 
vividly  more  than  eight  hundred  years  ago,  when  Pope  Urban  II  preached 

»the  first  crusad*  to  the  great  gathering  at  Clermont.  You  remember,  sir, 
that  while  urging  his  hearers  to  take  up  arms  for  the  delivery  of  the  Holy 
Land  from  impious  domination  he  told  them  they  must  not  expect  prizes 
of  any  earthly  value,  but  they  must  renounce  all  hopes  of  gain  or  fortune. 
They  must  turn  their  backs  upon  the  homes  they  loved;  in  frail  barks 
they  must  cross  seas  wide  and  stormy ;  they  must  walk  witli  bleeding  feet 

»over  burning  sands;  they  must  face  with  dauntless  breasts  the  scimiter 
of  the  Saracen ;  they  must  even,  If  need  be,  with  naked  hands  climb  the 
walls  surrounding  the  city  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  profaned  by  the  infidel's 
possession,  and  all  these  sacrifices  must  be  made,  all  these  fatigues  under- 
gone, all  these  perils  incurred  without  any  hope  of  reward  or  return, 
except  the  consciousness  of  a  high  duty  loyally  done.  And  as  that  vast 
assemblage,  moved  by  his  words,  cried  out  with  one  mighty  voice  "7t  is 
God's  will!"  "It  is  God's  will!"  the  Pope  added^  "Be  those  words 
your  motto;  Id  Deus  vult  —  It  is  God's  will!  Go  forward  in  His  name!" 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  spirit  of  readiness  to  face  all  difiiculiies  for  the 
sake  of  justice  because  it  is  God's  will  is  the  spirit  which  must  animate 
the  man  fit  to  lead  this  campaign.  Whoever  undertakes  the  burden  of 
this  contest  hoping  for  personal  reward  will  very  probably  be  disap* 
pointed.  With  all  the  avenues  to  .success  —  professional,  financial,  and 
political  —  guarded,  patrolled,  policed  by  sentries  of  the  enemy  whom 
he  must  fight,  he  must  be  ready  to  suffer,  if  need  be,  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, misrepresentations  of  his  motives  and  conduct,  seduction  of  his 
allies,  betrayal  by  men  he  trusts,  defeat  of  his  policies  by  treason  even  if 
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he  1j«  successful  at  ihe  polls.  But,  sir,  though  he  be  forced  to  taste  all 
the  bitlcmess  of  hopeless  conflict,  his  sacrifice  will  not  be  in  vain,  his 
defeat  will  not  be  final.  Sooner  or  later  his  cause  will  triumph.  Though 
both  parties  be  complaisant,  though  legislatures  be  corrupt,  though 
courts  be  subservient,  though  judges  may  prefer  to  win  the  favor  of 
[HDwerful  interests  than  do  justice  upon  wealthy  criminals,  none  the  less 
the  cause  of  the  people  will  prevail,  beciuse  it  embodies  that  justice 
against  which  no  organization  of  men  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  make  a 
suLcessful  stand.    (Applause.) 

But,  air,  where  is  this  champion  to  be  found  who,  animated  by  Ihe 
spirit  of  a  crusader,  will  cheerfully  face  disappointment  or  disaster 
rather  than  compromise  a  principle,  resting  his  hope  of  success  not  upon 
political  hnesse,  but  on  devotion  to  an  ideal?  There  is  no  crusader  on 
the  Republican  side  except  one  (applause  on  the  Democratic  side],  and 
he  is  disqualified  from  the  fray.  His  acceptance  of  a  nomination  by 
either  party,  or  by  both  parties,  would  not  be  elevation,  but  abssement, 
almost  dishonor.  He  has  renounced  the  field  of  politics,  and  through 
that  renunciation  he  has  been  lifted  to  a  nobler  plane  by  the  spontaneous 
judgment  of  civilization.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  Never 
l>efore  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  a  President,  while  still  in  office, 
succeeded  in  embodying  so  completely  and  voicing  so  emphatically  the 
conscience  of  the  people  that  a  message  of  his  will  be  embodied  in  the 
platforms  of  both  political  parties.  And  this  domination  of  llie  whole 
political  field  has  been  accomplished  in  Ihe  face  of  a  rancor  fiercer  than 
ever  was  evoted  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  not  while  he  enjoys  even  a 
prospect  that  his  official  term  may  be  prolonged,  but  after  he  has  npeTily 
and  finally  renounced  every  chance  of  remaining  in  office.  That,  sir, 
is  a  position  no  President  has  ever  before  achieved,  at  least  not  till  long 
after  he  had  passed  from  the  scenes  of  contentious  pohtics  and  the  grasses 
had  been  growing  for  many  seasons  above  his  breast,  |.^pplause.|  The 
position  reached  by  this  man  no  party  succe.ss  could  improve,  but  any 
partisan  affiliation  mu5t  lower.  For  him  to  become  the  nominee  of  a 
party,  whatever  the  outcome,  would  be  to  put  on  a  duller  armor,  to 
enlist  in  a  baser  cause,  to  fight  behind  a  meaner  banner.  [Applause  on 
the  Democratic  side.]  No  friend  would  tenipt  him  to  such  a  descent; 
no  patriot  would  deem  him  capable  of  contemplating  it.    [Applause. 
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THE  RAILWAY  RATE  ACT  OF  1906' 

Summary  by  George  R.  Peck 

Bv  the  act  approved  June  sg,   1906,  and  made  eSective  sixty  days 
after  its  passage,  Congress  has  increased  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 

>  This  suiBDiai?  i«  uken  from  the  snnuii]  addren  ol  the  Picsidenc  at  [he  Ameriuui 
&ar  A^MX.,  1906. 
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state  Commerce  Commission  to  seven ;  increased  the  salary  of  the  office 
to  ten  thousand  dollare,  and  made  the  term  of  appointment  seven  years. 
The  law  has  heen  extended  to  include  interstate  carriage  by  pipe  lines; 
the  term  "common  carrier"  lo  include  "express  conifianies  and  sleep- 
ing car  companies'*;  the  term  "railroad"  to  include  "all  bridges  and 
ferries  used  or  operated  in  connection  with  any  railroad,"  all  switches, 
spurs,  tracks  and  terminal  facilities  of  every  kind,  as  also  all  freight 
depots,  yards  and  grounds  used  or  necessary  in  transportation  or  delivery 
of  property;  and  the  term  " tran5]M)rtation "  to  include  cars  and  other 
vehicles  and  all  instrumentalities  and  facihties  of  shipment  or  carriage, 
irrespective  of  ownership,  and  all  ser\'ices  in  connection  with  the  receipt, 
delivery,  elevation  and  transfer  in  transit,  ventilation,  refrigeration  or 
icing,  storage  and  handling  of  property  so  transported.  Every  carrier 
Subject  to  the  act  is  required  to  provide  and  furnish  such  transportation 
upon  reasonable  request  and  to  establish  through  routes  and  just  and 
reasonable  rates  applicable  thereto. 

All  carriers  subject  to  the  act  must  on  application  construct,  maintain 
and  operate  on  reasonable  terms  switch  connections  with  any  lateral 
branch  line  of  railroad  or  shipper  tendering  interstate  traffic  where  such 
connection  is  reasonably  practicable,  can  be  safely  made,  and  will  furnish 
sutljcient  business  to  justify  it.  The  Commission  is  empowered  to  order 
such  connection  on  complaint  of  any  shipper  if  ihe  carrier  refuses  vol- 
untarily SiJ  to  construct,  maintain  and  operate  the  demanded  connection. 

Tariffs  must  be  filed  with  the  Commission  and  conspicuously  posted 
"in  every  depot,  station  or  office  of  such  carrier  where  passengers  are 
received  for  tratisportation,  in  such  form  that  they  shall  be  acces'5ible 
to  the  public  and  can  be  conveniently  inspected,"  showing  all  local, 
through,  interstate  and  interforeign  rates  and  charges  of  every  kind 
relating  lo  the  transportation.  Where  through  lines  do  not  provide 
through  rates,  the  separate  rates  of  each  carrier  must  appear,  and  if 
through  rates  on  freight  shijiped  from  the  United  Stales  through  a 
foreign  country  into  the  United  States  are  not  so  made,  public  customs 
duties,  "as  if  said  freight  were  of  foreign  production,"  are  imposed, 
No  changes  in  such  tariff  rates  can  be  made  except  after  thirty  days 
notice,  unless  the  Commission  shall.  In  its  discretion,  in  particular 
instances,  or  under  special  or  peculiar  circumstances  or  conditions  per- 
miL  The  names  of  all  carriers,  parties  to  any  tariff,  must  appear  thereon 
and  each  must  file  with  the  Commission  express  concurrence  therein, 
and  copies  of  all  agreements  between  carriers  in  respect  to  transportation 
covered  by  the  act  must  be  filed  with  the  Commission, 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  prescribe  the  form  of  the  schedules 
Or  tariffs  the  carriers  are  required  lo  keep  posted  for  public  inspection. 
Ail  carriers  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  Iransporlaiion  of  any 
freight  or  passenger  not  covered  by  such  published  .schedules  or  to 
charge  "  a  greater  or  less  or  different  compensation  "  than  shown  by  the 
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published  schedules,  for  any  service,  or  extend  to  any  shipper  "anf" 
privileges  or  facilities  "  not  specified  in  such  tariffs. 

After  May  r,  i.^,  interstate  or  foreign  transportation  by  any  carrier 
is  forhiddeo  of  any  article  or  commodity  "other  than  timber  and  the 
manufactured  producls  thereof,"  which  has  been  manufactured,  mined 
or  produced  by  it  or  under  its  authority,  or  which  it  may  own  or  be  inter- 
ested in,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  except  where  necessary  and  in- 
tended fur  its  own  use  as  a  common  carrier. 

Passes  and  reduced  rates  are  forbidden  after  this  year,  except  to  rail- 
road men  and  their  families,  ministers  and  persons  engaged  in  religious 
and  charitable  work,  inmates  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes,  and  a  few 
other  classes. 

The  act  requires  that  all  charges  shall  be  "just  and  reasonable,"  and 
prohibits  all  others. 

The  Commission  may,  sua  sponU:,  or  on  complaint,  investigate  any 
rate,  charge,  regulation  or  practice,  and  may  determine  whether  such 
rate  or  practice  is  "unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  unjustly  discriminatory, 
or  unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial,  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act" ;  may  prescribe  a  maximum  "just  and  reason- 
able rate  or  rates,  charge  or  charges."  and  "what  regulation  or  practice 
In  respect  to  such  transportation  is  jiisl,  fair  and  reasonable  to  be  there- 
after followed."  Its  orders  (except  for  the  payment  of  money)  shall 
take  effect  in  such  reasonable  time,  nut  less  than  thirty  days,  and  shall 
continue  in  force  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe, unless  "suspended  or  modified  or  set  aside  by  the  Commcsaion  or 
be  suspended  or  set  aside  by  a.  court  of  competent  jurisdiclioti." 

Whenever  carriers,  parties  to  a  joint  tariff,  fail  to  agree  as  to  the  divi- 
sion thereof,  the  Commission  may  determine  for  them. 

The  Commission  may.  on  complaint  and  hearing,  establish  through 
rimtes  and  joint  rales;  determine  the  proportions  of  division  of  rates 
among  them  where  the  earners  refuse  or  neglect  to  establish  such 
through  routes  and  joint  rates,  "provided  no  reasonable  or  satisfactory 
through  route  exists,  and  this  provision  shall  apply  when  one  of  the  con- 
necting carriers  is  a  water  line." 

Where  the  shipper  renders  any  service  or  furnishes  "any  instrumen- 
tality "  used  in  the  transportation,  the  Commission  may  hear  and  de- 
termine what  is  a  reasonable  maximum  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  carrier 
therefor. 

The  Commission  may,  on  complaint,  after  hearing,  order  the  defend- 
ant carrier  to  pay  complainant  the  sum  of  any  "award  of  damages" 
for  a  violation  of  the  act.  Refusal  to  pay  may  be  followed  by  suit  by  the 
party  entitled,  in  a  Federal  Court,  wherein  the  findings  and  order  of 
the  Commission  "shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  farts  therein 
stated."  If  the  petitioner  prevails,  costs,  including  "a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee,"  shall  be  taxed  against  the  carrier.    The  complaint  must  bc 
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filed  wilb  the  Commission  within  two  years  fnjm  the  lime  "the  cause 
accmes,"  and  court  proceedings  to  enforce  any  order  of  the  Commission 
awarding  damages  within  one  year  from  the  dale  of  the  ordei.  Claims 
accrued  prior  to  the  act  may  be  presented  within  one  year.  Where 
money  damages  are  awarded,  a  single  order  may  embrace  joint  plain- 
lifTs  and  joint  defendants,  and  suit  may  be  brought  in  any  federal  judicial 
district  for  its  enforcement,  "where  any  one  of  such  joint  plaintifTs  coiild 
maintain  such  suit  against  any  one  of  such  joint  d-efcndants." 

Process  may  also  be  served  In  any  other  district  where  any  other  joint 
defendant  h^  its  principal  operating  office. 

Service  of  the  Commission's  orders  are  to  be  made  by  sending  copy 
thereof  through  registered  mail  "to  any  one  of  the  principal  offices  or 
agents  of  the  cLirmr  at  his  usual  place  of  bUEintSS,"  and  the  tegistiy 
mail  receipt  shall  be  pHma  facie  evidence  of  the  "receipt  of  such  order 
by  the  carrier  in  due  course  of  mail." 

On  failure  or  neglect  of  any  carrier  to  obey  any  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion (other  than  for  the  payment  nf  money)  the  injured  party  or  the 
Commission  may  apply  "  to  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  District  where  such 
carrier  has  its  principal  operating  office  or  in  which  the  violation  or  dis- 
obedience of  such  order  shall  happen  for  an  enfoRement  of  such  order." 
Such  application  is  to  be  by  jjetition  and  the  Court  may  enforce  the 
order  by  any  proper  process.  Appeals  go  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  have  precedence  over  all  cases  except  criminal  ones,  but  do  not 
vacate  or  suspend  the  order.  These  suits  are  to  be  brought  in  the  District 
where  the  carrier  has  his  principal  office. 

In  time  of  actual  or  threatened  war  and  upon  demand  of  the  President, 
preference  must  be  given  over  all  other  traffic  (o  the  transportaticin  of 
troops  and  materials  of  war,  and  the  carriers  are  required  to  adopt  every 
means  within  their  control  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  militaiy 
traffic. 

The  act  provides  that  anything  done  or  omitted  by  any  officer  or 
agent  of  the  carrier  constituting  a  misdemeanor  under  the  interstate 
Commerce  acts  shall  also  subject  the  carrier  corporation  to  like  penalties, 
md  if  any  official  shall  knowingly  offer  and  give,  or  any  :.sbipper  ask  or 
receive  any  rebate  or  discrimination,  they  shall  severaJly  be  fined  from 
one  thousand  dollars  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  eji- 
ceeding  two  years,  or  be  both  fined  and  imprisoned. 

The  Commission  may  require  and  the  carriers  must  furnish  under 
p'rescribcd  penalties  annual  re|Kirts  for  the  preceding  year  ending 
June  30th,  as  well  as  monthly  reports  of  earnings  and  expenses,  "or 
special  reports  within  a  specified  period  and  subject  to  like  penally  for 
default."  The  annual  reports  are  to  be  in  great  detail  and  show  nearly 
evtrj'thing  concerning  the  financial  condition  and  physical  ojieration  ai 
the  road. 

The  Commissioa  may  also  prescribe  forms  "of  any  and  all  accounts. 
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records  and  memoranda  to  be  kept  by  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  including  the  accounts,  records  and  memoranda  of  the 
movement  of  traffic  as  well  as  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  moneys," 
to  which  the  Commission  shall  at  all  times  have  access  by  its  agents, 
and  it  b  made  unlawful  under  drastic  penalties  for  the  carriers  to  deny 
such  access  thereto  or  "to  keep  any  other  accounts,  records,  or  memo- 
randa than  those  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Commission."  False 
entries  thereon  by  any  person  is  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
fine  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five 
years,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Any  examiner  who  divulges  any  information,  except  upon  judicial 
direction,  is  made  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both. 

On  interstate  shipments  carriers  may  no  longer  limit  their  liability  to 
their  own  line,  but  are  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  on  the  lines  of 
connecting  carriers. 

All  existing  laws  relating  to  attendance  of  witnesses,  production  of 
evidence,  and  compelling  testimony  are  made  applicable  to  all  proceed- 
ings and  hearings  under  the  new  act. 

By  a  separate  act  approved  on  the  same  date  (June  30,  1906),  it  b 
provided  that  in  respect  to  proceedings  under  the  interstate  commerce 
and  related  acts  "immunity  shall  extend  only  to  a  natural  person  who, 
in  obedience  to  a  subpcena,  gives  testimony  under  oath  or  produces  evi- 
dence, documentary  or  otherwise,  under  oath." 

By  an  act  approved  June  20,  1906,  the  time  for  continuous  inter- 
state transportation  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  other  animals  has  been 
extended  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-six  hours  where  the  owner  or 
custodian  so  requests  the  carrier  in  writing,  and  requiring  unloading, 
water  and  feeding  under  prescribed  penalties. 

By  an  act  approved  June  11,  1906,  all  interstate  carriers  are  made 
liable  to  all  employees  for  injury  or  death  caused  by  negligence  of  any 
of  the  employees  or  the  defect  or  insufficiency  due  to  negligence  in 
track  equipment,  machinery  or  works.  Negligence  Is  made  a  question 
of  fact  for  the  jury,  and  slight  negligence  of  the  injured  employee  shall 
not  bar  recovery  when  the  negligence  of  the  employer  was  gross  in 
comparison.  No  contract  of  employment  nor  benefit  agreements  shall 
constitute  a  bar  or  defense  to  actions  for  death  or  {>ersonal  injury.' 

By  an  act  approved  June  ra,  1906,  the  importation,  exportation  or 
carriage  in  interstate  commerce  of  falsely  or  spuriously  stamped  articles 
of  merchandise  made  of  gold  or  silver  or  their  alloys  is  forbidden,  and  all 
persons  found  guilty  of  violating  the  act  are  to  be  punished  as  therein 
prescribed.    The  act  is  made  effective  one  year  after  its  passage.     * 

'  [This  act  was  held  unconstilutionol  by  the  Supreme  Court  iD  1907.  A  new  act  wat 
passed  ia  1908.     Sec  in/rd,  p.  51;.] 
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EXTRACTS    FROM  THE   REPORT   OF  THE    INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION,    DECEMBER   23,  1907 

To  THE  Senate  and  HoDse  of  Representatives: 

The  Inlerstal€  Commerce  Commission  has  the  honor  to  submit  its 
twenty-first  annual  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

little  more  is  atlemptcd  in  this  report  than  a  general  statement  of 
Che  work  performed  by  the  Commission  during  the  past  year  in  the 
discharge  of  its  oSBciai  duties.  A  considerable  part  of  the  time  has 
been  occupied  in  giving  ad  minis  Irailve  construction  to  various  provi- 
sions of  the  law  for  the  guidance  of  twth  shippers  and  carrierB.  To 
Secure  the  best  results  of  legislation  with  the  least  possible  delay  there 
was  ohvioiis  need  of  a  correct  and  uniform  interpretation  of  ihe  statute. 
Therefore,  without  reference  to  questions  arising  in  particular  cases, 
and  lo  avoid  unnecessary  cemtrovtrsy,  it  has  seemed  our  duty  to  con- 
strue the  law  in  advance  wherever  it  appeared  obscure  or  ambiguous, 
so  that  the  obligations  of  (he  railroads  and  the  rights  of  the  public 
might  l>e  promptly  understoijd.  This  has  resuUed  in  numerous  rulings 
ejcplaining  our  view  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  different  sections 
and  piaragraphs  of  the  statute.    These  rulings  have  in  practically  every 

lance  been  accepted  by  the  carriers,  even  in  cases  where  their  legal 

risers  were  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  the  Commission. 
The  rulings  and  regulations  already  promulgated  will  be  revised  and 
printed  in  a  separate  document. 

The  benelits  of  this  course  are  beyond  question.  The  Commission 
bas  endeavor-ed  to  adopt  a  workable  construction  of  the  law  in  all  cases, 
and  has  as  a  rule  announced  its  conclusions  in  matters  of  importance 
only  after  conference  and  discussion  with  representative  shippers  and 
traffic  officials,  This  is  especially  true  with  reference  to  tariff  regula- 
tions, a  subiect  which  is  treated  at  some  length  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
(his  report.  This  matter  is  fundamental  in  any  scheme  of  public  regu- 
lation. There  is  scarcely  a  complaint  or  controversy  which  ia  not  based 
upon  the  schedules  of  rates  and  charges  esUablished  by  the  carriers.  If 
those  schedules  are  clear  and  definite  in  their  statements,  there  is  no 
encuse  for  disregarding  them.  If  the  rates  and  regulations  are  reason- 
able and  plainly  announced,  the  shipper  knows  his  rights  and  the  rail- 
way official  knows  the  obligations  of  his  company.  If  the  charges  are 
claimed  to  be  excessive  or  discriminatory,  the  question  can  be  intelligently 
determined  after  the  fuU  hearing  which  the  statute  provides.  It  is  believed 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  in  this  direction  have  already  been 
fruitful  of  good  results  and  that  they  will  prove  of  increasing  value  in 
the  future. 

The  amended  law  has  now  been  in  force  for  upwards  of  fifteen  months, 
and  some  opinion  may  be  expressed  as  to  its  operation  and  effects.    The 
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substantive  provisions  of  the  original  act,  forbidding  the  exaction  trf 
unreasonable  charges  and  prohibiting  discriminations  between  persons 
and  places,  were  unchanged  by  the  legislation  of  1906.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  that  legislation  was  to  provide  more  adequate  means  for  the 
enforcement  of  rights  and  duties  already  declared  to  exisL  The  vital 
principle  of  a  right  is  found  in  the  obligation  to  respect  it  Without 
reme^al  procedure  the  declaratory  portion  of  any  law  is  litde  more  than 
the  statutory  expression  of  a  sentiment,  but  when  efficient  machineiT 
for  securing  observance  is  provided  the  performance  of  definite  duties 
and  the  recognition  of  definite  rights  may  be  expected  to  follow  in  ordi- 
nary conduct  without  resort  to  litigation.  That  this  is  true  in  r^ard 
to  the  amended  act,  and  to  an  extent  not  generally  appreciated,  is  con- 
fidently asserted.  Just  as  the  value  of  criminal  laws  is  measured  by  the 
peace  and  security  of  society  rather  than  the  occasional  conviction  of 
offenders,  so  the  salutary  effects  of  the  present  statute  are  shown  in  tbe 
more  general  enjoyment  of  previously  existing  rights  rather  than  by 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  tbe  authority  of  the  Conmussion  has  been 
invoked  or  the  list  of  decisions  and  prosecutions  which  makes  up  the 
record  of  administradon. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  the  substantial  and  permanent  benefits  of  this 
law  are  indirect  and  frequently  unperceived  even  by  those  who  in  fact 
profit  by  its  observance.  It  means  much  for  the  present  and  more  f(» 
the  future  that  the  principles  of  this  law  have  gained  greatly  in  gen- 
eral understanding  and  acceptance.  The  injustice  of  many  practices 
which  were  once  almost  characteristic  of  railway  operations  is  now 
clearly  apprehended,  and  an  insistent  public  sentiment  supports  evoy 
effort  for  their  suppression.  By  railway  managers  almost  without  ex- 
ception the  amended  law  has  been  accepted  in  good  faith,  and  th^ 
exhibit  for  the  most  part  a  sincere  and  earnest  disposidon  to  conform 
their  methods  to  its  requirements.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
needed  reforms  could  be  brought  about  without  more  or  less  difficulty 
and  delay,  but  it  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  great  progress  has  been 
made  and  that  further  improvement  is  clearly  assured.  To  a  gratifying 
extent  there  has  been  readjustment  of  rates  and  correction  of  abuses 
by  the  carriers  themselves.  Methods  and  usages  of  one  sort  and  another 
which  operated  to  individual  advantage  have  been  voluntarily  changed, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  thatthere  is  now  a  freedom  from  forbidden 
discriminations  which  is  actual  and  general  to  a  degree  never  before 
approached.  As  this  process  goes  on,  as  special  privileges  disappear 
and  favoritism  ceases  to  be  even  suspected,  the  indirect  but  not  less 
cert^n  benefits  of  the  law  will  become  more  and  more  apparent. 

An  incidental  respect  in  which  equality  of  treatment  has  been  greatly 
promoted  is  in  such  matters  as  switching,  terminal,  demurr^e,  recon- 
signment,  elevation,  and  other  charges  making  up  the  aggregate  cost  of 
transportation.    In  the  past  it  was  often  within  the  power  of  a  carrier 
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[o  waive  charges  of  this  nature  in  favor  of  particular  shippers  while 
collecting  them  from  business  rivals.  Now  the  law  and  the  rules  of  the 
Cora  mission  require  all  charges  of  this  description  to  be  plainly  stated 
in  the  tariffs  and  to  be  applied  with  the  same  exactness  and  uniformity 
as  the  transporlalion  rate  itself.  This  is  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
distinct  advance  has  been  made  toward  placing  competing  shippers  in 
each  locality  upon  a  basis  of  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  public 
service. 

It  is  Ibis  general  and  marked  impTovetnent  in  trail sporta lion  con- 
ditions ihac  the  Commission  observes  with  special  gratification.  The 
amended  law  with  ils  enforceable  remedies,  the  wider  recognition  of  its 
fundamental  justice,  the  quickened  sense  of  public  obligation  on  the 
part  of  railway  managers,  the  clearer  perception  by  shippers  of  all 
classes  that  any  individual  advantage  is  morally  as  well  as  legally  in- 
defensible, and  the  augmented  influence  of  the  Commission  resulting 
from  Its  increased  authority  have  all  combined  to  materially  diminish 
offensive  practices  of  every  sort  and  to  signally  promote  the  purposes 
for  which  the  law  was  enacted. 

This  results  in  the  voluntary  adjustment  by  the  parties  without  resort 
to  the  Commission  of  a  vast  number  of  controversies  which  ci-therwise 
would  rijien  into  complaint  and  litigation,  while  in  numerous  instances 
a  settlement  is  effected  by  the  friendly  inten'ention  of  the  Commission, 
through  correspondence  or  personal  interviews,  between  ihc  shipper  and 
carrier  directly  concerned.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  Commission's 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  summarized  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Where  formal  proceedings  were  necessary  the  Commission  has  gen- 
erally been  able  to  afford  prompt  relief  when  the  facts  disclosed  appeared 
10  warrant  a  corrective  order.  Between  August  a8,  igoO,  and  Nov- 
lember  4,  1907,  the  Commission  rendered  decisions,  after  full  hearing 
upon  complaint  and  answer,  in  107  contested  cases,  a  list  of  which 
appears  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  report.  In  46  of  these  cases 
ordeiB  were  made  against  the  defendant  carriers;  in  46  (he  complaints 
were  dismissed ;  in  the  remaining  15  no  orders  were  made,  for  reasons 
stated  til  each  proceeding-  With  a  single  exception  every  order  made 
by  the  Commission  in  these  cases  was  promptly  complied  with  by  the 
carrier  or  earners  against  which  it  was  directed.  In  one  case  a  bill  was 
filed  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  an  order,  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
the  Commission  had  no  authority  to  make  it,  and  a  preliminarj'  stay 
granted.  But  the  motion  for  an  injunction  pend^-nie  lite  was  denied, 
with  t!ie  result  that  the  order  became  effective  and  is  now  being  com- 
plied with  by  the  carrier  In  question.  The  case  has  not  yet  been  tried 
in  the  Circuit  Coun. 

Two  subjects  are  discussed  in  subsequent  chapters  of  this  report  to 
which,  and  the  recommendations  made  in  connection  therewith,  special 
attention  b  invited.    One  is  the  matter  of  advances  in  rates,  which  the 
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Commission  is  wholly  without  power  to  prevent;  the  other,  the  dread- 
ful destruction  of  life  in  railway  accidents,  which  are  not  now  the 
subject  of  official  investigation  under  Federal  authority.  Other  recom- 
mendations are  made  in  connection  with  various  matters  which  are 
deetned  ofsuflStient  importance  to  require  consideration  in  this  report. 

In  our  last  annual  report  mention  wa5  made  of  the  car  shortage  pre- 
vailing at  that  lime  and  the  consequent  distress  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  The  inability  of  the  Commission  to  afford  any  effective  relief 
was  pointed  out,  and  it  was  further  stated  that  the  Commission  was 
not  prepared  to  recommend  a  definite  scheme  of  legislative  action. 
While  the  car  shprtage  is  not  at  present  so  acute  as  a  year  ago,  it  slitl 
exists  in  some  sections,  and  the  general  question  of  the  provision  of 
adequate  trans]jortation  facilities  unquestionably  merits  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.  The  whole  problem,  involving  insuffi- 
cient car  and  track  capacity,  congested  terminals,  slow  train  movement, 
and  other  incidents,  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  factlities 
of  the  carriers  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  commercial  growth  of  the 
country.  One  eminent  railroad  president  has  estimated  that  during 
the  period  from  1895  to  1905  the  tl^ffic  offered  for  carriage  in  the 
United  States  increased  no  per  cent,  while  during  the  same  period  the 
instrumentalities  for  handling  this  traffic  increased  only  30  per  cent. 

DuTing  the  past  decade  the  commercial  condition  of  the  country  has 
been  one  of  increasing  prosperity.  If  business  undertakings  propor- 
tionately increase  during  future  years,  the  railroads  of  the  country  must 
add  to  their  tracks,  cars,  and  other  facilities  to  an  extent  difficult  to 
estimate.  The  ability  of  the  carriers  to  transport  traffic  measures  the 
profitable  production  of  this  vast  country,  with  its  ninety  millions  of 
people,  abundant  capital,  and  practically  unlimited  resources.  Mani- 
festly, it  is  an  economic  waste  for  the  farm,  the  mine,  or  the  factory  to 
put  labor  and  capital  into  the  production  of  commodities  which  can  not 
be  transported  to  market  with  reasonable  despatch.  If  the  present  out- 
put can  not  in  many  instances  be  transported  except  after  ruinous  M 
delays,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  presume  that  capital  will  readily  seek  ■ 
investment  in  new  undertakings.  It  may  conservatively  be  staled  that 
the  inadequacy  of  transportation  facilities  is  httle  less  than  alarming;  _ 
(hat  its  continuation  may  place  an  arbitrary  limit  upon  the  future  pro-  I 
diictivitj  of  the  land,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  difficult  financial  and 
physical  problems  involved  is  worthy  the  most  earnest  thought  and 
effort  of  all  who  believe  in  the  full  development  of  our  country  and  the 
largest  opportunity  for  its  people. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  the  right  to 
initiate  interstate  rates  rests  entirely  with  the  railway,  which  may, 
by  giving  thirty  days'  notice,  put  into  effect  any  rate  or  any  regulation 
or  practice  affecting  a  rate  which  it  sees  &t.  The  Commission  is  not 
required  to  approve  these  rates  and  has  no  authority  whatever  to  con-l 
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demn  ihem.  Il  can  only  act  upon  a  rate  so  established  by  the  railway 
in  case  a  formal  cnmplainl  is  filed  attacking  thiit  rale  and  after  a  full 
bearing.     This  is  the  express  provision  of  the  statute. 


Rate  Schedules  and  Appucation  of  Rates 


Definiteness.  clearness,  and  simplicity  in  stating  transportation 
charges,  uniformity  \n  applying  the  rates  so  stated,  and  stable  condi- 
tions are  ends  aimed  at  in  the  law  and  sought  by  the  Commission  in 
administering  it. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  amended  law  the  lime  of  notice  of 
changes  in  rates  required  by  the  act  was  too  short  to  give  stability  to 
conditions  of  transportation,  even  if  the  terms  of  the  law  had  been 
carefully  observed.  Tariffs  were  issued  upon  statutory  notice  and  upon 
ao  notice  at  all.  Opportunities  to  get  business  were  met  by  issuing  a 
tariff  "expiring  with  this  shipment;"  by  quotation  of  rates  found  in 
some  other  carrier's  tariffs  and  applicable  via  another  route;  by  quota- 
tion of  rates  not  found  in  any  tariff;  by  forwarding  under  regular  tariff 
rates  and  refunding  an  agreed-upon  portion  thereof  and  by  forwarding 
under  regular  tariff  rales  and  agreeing  to  "protect  "  any  rate  of  any 
competing  carrier.  Some  carriers  openly  published  declarations  of 
which  the  following  is  a  sample: 

"Tariffs  published  by  connecting  lines  to  compelitive  points  on  this  road, 
01  lo  points  beyond,  which  da  not  read  in  connection  with  this  road,  will  be 

Erotectcd^jy  this  road,  if  the  rates  in  such  tariff  are  [ess  than  those  published 
y  originating  line  in  connection  with  this  road." 

lAs  a  necessary  outcome  of  such  practices  the  official  files  of  tariffs 
very  voluminous  and  contained  an  endless  number  of  contradic- 
and  conflicts.  To  bring  order  out  of  this  condition  and  at  the 
Same  time  have'a!)  the  carriers  conducting  transpoftativn  to  the  utmost 
t."[tent  of  their  overtaxed  facilities  was  an  imjKirtant,  a  delicate,  and  a 
large  undertaking. 

This  work  was  approached  by  the  formation,  after  exhaustive  con- 
ferences with  traffic  ol^cials  of  carriers,  of  a  code  of  regulations  gov- 
erning the  construction  of  tariffs,  which  was  promulgated  to  become 
cSecUve  May  i,  1907,  and  June  i,  IQ07,  as  to  freight  and  passenger 
tariffs,  respectively. 

This  code  has  been  supplemented  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
demanded,  by  administrative  rulings  of  the  Commission,  by  which 
many  misunderstandings  and  differences  of  opinion  have  been  har- 
monized. Il  is  plc-asing  to  note  that  such  rulings  have,  very  generally, 
been  cheerfully  accepted  by  carriers  and  shippers. 
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As  an  aid  to  elimination  of  the  objectioDable,  contradictory,  and 
conflicting  features  wluch  were  contained  in  the  tariffs  that  were  on 
file  and  in  use  when  the  amended  act  became  effective,  and  for  the 
purjjose  of  permitring  carrieis  to  promptly  adjust  interstate  rates  in 
harmony  with  interstate  rates  that  were  chunged  by  State  authorities, 
the  Commission  hus  exercised  its  discretion  to  pennii  changes  in  rates 
and  schedules  on  less  than  statutory  notice  more  freely  than  it  would 
under  different  conditions. 

Many  of  the  features  that  have  been  eliminated  affected  the  interests 
of  so  many  shippers  and  localities  that  considerable  lime  was  necessarily 
consumed  in  arranging  for  and  providing  superseding  rat'CS  and  regula- 
tions which  would  not  wurlc  sci'ere  or  irreparable  injury  to  innocent 
parties.  Much  has  been  done  along  this  line,  much  is  now  being  done, 
and  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  task  is  by  no  means  hopeless  and, 
now  thai  a  good  foundation  is  laid  for  it,  more  progress  will  be  apparent 
on  the  surface  in  the  future.  In  this  work  the  Commission  has  insisted 
upon  al!  of  the  progress  thai  was  possible  within  the  Umits  of  the  abilily 
of  the  carriers'  tariff  and  rate  forces  and  the  capacity  of  the  available 
printing  facilities.  In  the  twelve  months  ended  November  30,  1907, 
there  were  filed  with  the  Commission  220,982  tariff  publications,  all 
containing  changes  in  rates  and  rules  governing  transportation,  and 
ahout  400,000  notices  of  concurrence  in  tariffs. 

Under  former  practices,  adopted  and  followed  by  the  carriers,  no 
provision  was  made  for  deQnite  concurrence  by  a  carrier  in  tariffs  issued 
by  another  carrier.  The  general,  U  not  universal,  understanding  wa5 
that  a  carrier  accepted  any  rates  published  by  another  carrier  if  It  did 
not  file  specific  notice  of  nonconcurrence  therein.  This  liabilitj*  was  not, 
however,  always  accepted,  and  numerous  complications  and  controver- 
sies arose  from  a  carrier  denying  lesponsibility  under  a  tariff  on  the 
ground  thai  it  had  not  specifically  concurred  therein.  The  tariff  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  Commission  require  affirmativej  definite  concurrence 
from  a  carrier  before  it  may  be  named  as  a  party  to  3  joint  tarifl. 

Much  traffic  is  moved  under  joint  tariffs,  participated  in  by  many 
carriers,  and  issued  by  joint  agent,  who  acts  under  powers  of  altotney 
given  by  his  several  principals.  This  plan  commends  itself  strongly. 
It  operates  to  reduce  the  number  of  tariff  publications  and  assists  greatly 
in  avoiding  conflict  between  tariffs  of  a  given  carrier  in  two  or  more  of 
which  conflicting  rates  upon  the  same  commodity,  between  the  same 
points  luid  at  the  same  time  are,  under  old  practices,  itot  infrequently 
found. 

The  unrestrained  and  run-mad  competition  which  has  been  resorted 
to  in  the  past  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  some  conditions,  privi- 
leges, contracts,  and  allowances  in  connection  with  tlie  furnishing  of 
transportation  by  carriers,  which  created,  or  which  contain  the  elements 
of,  the  discriminations  which  the  law  condemns.     Many  of  these  are 
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of  long  standing,  arc  far-reaching  in  their  effects,  and  involve  some  fine 
que&tions  of  law.  The  requirement  that  every  priWlege  or  charge  in 
connection  with  the  transportaiio-n  offered  by  a  rairier  shall  be  pEainiy 
stated  in  a  duly  published,  filed,  and  posted  tariff  will,  no  dwubt,  elimi- 
nate the  discriminatory  practices,  except  such  as  may  be  the  subject  of 
litigation  before  this  Commissiun  or  In  the  cuurts. 

*  +  ***  +  ** 


■ 
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DmsioN  OF  Prosecutions 

Early  in  the  present  year  the  Commission  organized  a  new  division 
known  as  the  "division  of  prosecutions,"  to  take  full  charge  uf  investiga- 
tlons  into  criminal  violiitions  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  On 
receipt  of  information  of  any  violation  of  the  act  amounting  to  a  criminal 
infraction  of  the  law,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  this  division  to  make  such 
investigations  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
matter  is  one  proper  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Justice-  In  any  case  where  it  is  finally  determined  by  the  Commission 
that  a  criminal  prosecution  is  proper,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  division  to  pre- 
pare the  case  for  presentation  to  the  United  States  attorney  in  the  district 
having  jurisdiction. 

In  connection  with  this  work  of  enforcement  of  the  law  by  means  of 
diminal  prosecutions,  the  Department  of  Justice  and  its  various  dis- 
trict attorneys  have,  throughout  the  year,  been  active  and  effective. 
Almost  without  exception  (hose  prosecutions  brought  to  trial  have  re- 
sulted in  convictions ;  also  a  number  of  highly  important  cases  have  been 
won  in  the  appellate  courts, 

Investigations  during  the  year  by  the  division  of  prosecutiona  give 
warrant  for  the  statement  that  rebating  by  the  direct  payment  of  money 
or  by  billing  at  less  than  the  published  rales  is  now  far  less  common 
than  ever  before.  The  amendments  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce 
and  to  the  Elkins  Act,  made  in  June,  rgoe,  by  which  imprisonment  as 
a  possible  penalty  was  restored,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  this  cessation 
Jn  rebating  by  direct  methods. 

Preferences  are  undoubtedly  enjoyed  by  some  shippers  by  which  they 
are  given  a  substantial  .advantage  over  their  unfavored  competitors. 
The  means  by  which  the  bulk  of  these  preferences  are  given  are  so 
ip-t^nly  devices  to  evade  the  la'w  that  no  new  legislation  is  necessary  for 
their  suppression. 


Operating  Division  oy  the  Commission 

Since  the  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Commission  was  submitted 
to  Congress,  5,156  complaints  have  been  filed  with  the  Commission  for 
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consideration  and  action.  These  cases  include  both  formal  and  informal 
complaints,  as  well  as  proceedings  and  investigations  instituted  by  the 
Commiffiion  upon  Its  own  motion  and  under  resolutions  of  the  Congress. 
The  number  of  formal  cases  and  investigations  instituted  during  the 
year  was  415,  relating  directly  to  the  rates  and  practices  oi  2.336  carrier. 
This  sho-ft's  a  very  great  increase  over  previous  years,  as  (he  number  of 
such  complaints  filed  in  1905  was  65  and  81  in  the  year  1906,  while  the 
total  number  filed  during  the  six  years  previous  to  1907  was  350.  or  65 
less  than  In  the  present  year.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  formal  com- 
plaints docketed  during  the  year,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  claimed  to  be  violated,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C  of  this 
report.  In  addition  to  these  formal  complaints,  359  jietitions  for  repara- 
tton  have  been  filed  and  served  or  more  than  2,500  carriers  as  a  result 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  in  the  cases  of  H.  H.  Tift  and  others 
gainst  the  Soutbem  Railway  Company  and  others,  and  Central  Yellow 
Pine  Association  against  the  Illin»is  Central  Railroad  Company  and 
others,  which  decisions  were  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Accompanying  these  petitions  were  thousands  of  pagta 
of  tabulated  statements  showing  the  shipments  of  luml*er  upon  which 
reparation  is  claimed,  adding  materially  to  the  work  necessary  to  ih^H 
fding  and  serving  of  these  petitions.  ^^ 

The  work  of  the  Commission  in  all  its  branches  has  increased  to  suc^^ 
an  extent  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  prepare  a  statement  that 
will  show  the  relative  yearly  increase  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Take, 
for  exampl'e,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  complaints  filed,  which,  of 
course,  means  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  imounE  of  work  performed 
in  the  Operating  Di^slon  alone.  In  the  year  1905,  when  only  65  com- 
plaints were  filed,  it  required  in  the  service  of  the  complaints  and  the 
assignment  of  the  cases  for  hearing  the  preparatioQ  of  2,500  letters  and 
notice.s,  while  during  the  present  year  this  branch  of  the  work,  not  count- 
ing general  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  cases,  amounted  to  mate 
than  15,000  letters  and  notices.  In  addition  to  this  something  like 
2,500  answers  and  other  pleadings  were  filed,  each  one  of  which  had  to 
be  filed,  docketed,  and  acknowledged. 

As  shown  in  a  detailed  statement  further  on  in  this  report,  276  hear- 
ings were  held  during  the  year  at  various  places  in  the  United  States, 
at  which  more  than  J5,oo4  pages  of  testimony  were  taken,  amounttag 
to  something  like  SS.ooo  folios.  A  comparison  with  the  hearings  d 
former  years  shows  an  increase  of  350  per  cent,  as  79  hearings  were 
held  in  1905  and  73  in  1906,  Some  of  these  hearings  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  one  or  more  Commissioners  or  special  eiaminera  from  one 
day  to  a  week.     In  one  instance  eighteen  days  were  occupied  in  the 

^^    hearing  of  one  complaint,  while  a  number  required  more  than  a  week 

^K   each. 

^K      In  the  matter  of  informal  complaints  tiled  dunng  tb?  present  yesi  an 
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even  greater  increase  is  found.  During  the  present  year  4,383  complaints 
"  this  character  were  Hied  with  the  Commission,  as  against  ^03  in  the 
year  1905,  and  i,oo^  in  the  year  1906,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than 
400  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  It  is  found  impracticable  lo  give 
a  more  detailed  statement  of  these  informal  proceedings  in  this  report, 
but  it  may  safely  be  slated  that  Ihey  allege  violations  of  every  section 
of  the  law. 

During  the  year  infonnal  reparation  claims  were  awarded  to  injured 
shippers  by  the  Commission  in  561  cases,  aggregating  about  $104,700, 
A  synopsis  of  these  cases  appears  in  Appendix  F  of  this  report,  which 
shows  the  causes  for  which  the  money  damages  were  ailowed.  About 
200  reparation  daiiiis  were  denied.  So  important  has  this  branch  of 
the  work  become  that  it  has  recently  been  made  a  special  division  and 
transferred  to  the  Division  of  Statistics  and  Accounts. 

In  the  matter  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Commission  ihJs  steady 
yearly  increase  is  still  further  manifested.  During  the  year  1905  the 
Commission  received  23,730  letters  and  in  1906,  29,966  letters,  while 
during  the  present  year  66.933  l<^tters  were  received,  briefed,  filed,  and 
answered,  averaging  more  than  ai8  letters  for  each  working  day  in  the 
year.  This  statemettt  relates  entirely  to  the  operating  branch  of  the 
Commission. 

The  increased  power  vested  in  the  Commis.'iion  by  ihe  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  act  has  naturally  led  to  the  multiplication  of  the  number 
of  complaints  presented  by  letter,  and  these  complaints  relate  tu  every 
conceivable  subject  co-nnectcd  with  Ihc  rales,  mttbods,  practices,  and 
service  of  interstate  carriers. 

A  fair  conception  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Commission  in  the 
field  of  regulation  is  nOl  possible  without  reference  lo  the  results  attained 
in  respect  to  these  cases  in  which  formal  complaint  is  not  filed,  nor 
proceedings  of  a  formal  nature  pursued  by  the  complainant.  The 
public  is  not  advised  of  the  full  extent  of  the  work  accomplished  in 
securing,  through  correspondence,  the  voluntary  adjustment  by  carriers 
of  questions  in  dispute  relating  to  interstate  transportation,  nor  is  the 
public  cognizant  of  the  extreme  importance  and  value  of  the  results 
attained. 

Through  the  medium  of  correspondence  is  secured  the  settlement  of 
many  matters  extremely  vexatioue  to  shippers.  The  questions  thus 
amicably  adjusted  are  not  alone  cjuesliuns  affecting  the  interest  of  indi- 
viduals; on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  the  acUon  taken  by  carriers  in  the 
adjustment  of  these  complaints  is  often  of  widespread  interest  and  ad- 
vantage to  large  communities,  if  nut  indeed  of  \'ital  importance  to  con- 
.Mderabic  sections  of  country.  Controversies  arising  out  tif  the  relations 
between  the  carriers  themselves  are  likewise,  in  many  instances,  pre* 
sented  to  the  Commission  for  arbitration.  The  Commission  is  also 
called  upon  frequently  by  traffic  officials  of  carriers  to  indicate  what  is 
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considerei  to  be  the  proper  and  lawful  course  to  be  pursued  in  respect 
to  the  application  of  rates  or  regulutions  aflecting  iransportation.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  great  benefits  result  from  the  adjustment  or 
settlement  through  correspondence  of  questions  infonnally  subtflitted 
for  investigation. 

The  traffic  officials  of  the  carriers  have  manifested  to  a  commendable 
degree  a  disposition  and  willingness  to  fairly  and  carefully  consider  the 
merits  of  complaints  thus  called  to  their  attention  by  the  Commission, 
and  have  voluntarily  reduced  their  rates  and  applied  corrective  measures 
in  numerous  cases. 

Naturally  many  of  the  informal  complaints  presented,  while  involving 
grievances  growing  out  of  conditions  related  to  interstate  transportation, 
are  yet  not  within  the  purview  of  the  pro'visions  of  the  statute  or  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  Of  the  total  number  of  complaints  filed 
almost  one-half  were  cases  of  this  nature.  In  approximately  2,500  cases 
the  informal  complaint  made  had  relation  to  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission,  and  in  nearly  1,400  cases  relief  has  been 
secured  and  amicable  adjustment  effected  through  correspondence, 
without  the  necessity  or  expense  o{  formal  proceedinigs.  In  respect  lo 
600  uf  these  cases,  including  those  in  which  special  reparation  orders 
were  granted  upon  submission  of  claims  to  ihe  Commission  by  the  con- 
signee, consfgnor„  or  by  the  carriers  themselves,  the  remedy  thus  applied 
by  the  carriers  involved  the  reduction  of  ratra. 

The  adjustment  of  more  than  600  cases,  induding  those  claims  in 
respect  to  which  authority  was  granted  to  carriers  to  make  special  repa- 
ration, resulted  in  refund  to  shippers  of  a  portion  of  the  charges  pre^-i- 
ously  collected.  Relief  has  also  been  secured  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Commission  in  re5[>ect  to  many  other  miscellaneous  matters, 
among  which  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  securing  of  improved 
service  in  cases  where  shippers  complained  of  being  subjected  to  incon- 
venience and  loss  owing  to  the  failure  or  refusal  of  carriers  lo  furnish 
equipment  fof  the  transportation  of  thcir  commodities;  also  through 
expcdidiig  the  settlement  of  claims  filed  against  railroad  companies  in 
cases  where  unreasonable  delay  in  making  final  disposition  is  charged. 

The  carriers  declined  to  taVe  action  for  the  removal  of  the  cause  of 
complaint  in  875  cases,  basing  their  refusal  upon  the  contention  that 
the  rates  or  practices  in  regard  to  which  complaint  related  were  just 
and  reasonable.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the  informal  complaints  tiled 
during  the  year  are  still  pending,  awaiting  further  information  or  advice 
from  the  complainant  or  action  by  the  carrier. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-sis  hearings  and  investigations  of  alleged 
violations  of  ihe  act  to  regulate  commerce,  including  several  investiga- 
tions under  joint  resolutions  of  Congress,  have  been  had  at  general  ses- 
sions of  the  Commission  at  its  ofl5ce  in  Washington  and  at  special  ses- 
sions held  in  New  York,  and  other  cities  throughout  the  United  Slates. 
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THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  BILL" 


I 


I 


Washington,  April  10.  —  By  far  rhe  most  important  hill  of  the  pres- 
ent Eession  of  Congress  has  pEissed  the  two  houses,  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote  recorded  against  it.  Political  exigencies  demanded  (hat  the 
Repuhlicans  enact  an  employers'  liability  law  to  replace  ihe  one  recently 
shattered  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  The  terms  and  provisions  of 
tlie  law  were,  in  a  manner  of  s|>eaking,  -unimportant.  The  main  thing 
was  to  enact  a  law  which  could  bear  tlie  title  of  an  employers'  liabJIIiy 
measure. 

Therefore,  it  has  cotne  to  pass  that  the  measure  of  largest  genera!  con- 
sequence passed  by  Congress  at  this  session,  affecting  thousands  of 
people,  was  enacted  after  forty  minutes  of  restricted  discussion  in  the 
House,  and  a  brief  afternoon  of  superficial  and  perfunctory  debate  in 
Ihe  Senate.  Many  of  the  able  lawyers  in  both  branches  of  Congress 
believe  the  act  will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  an  em- 
ployers' liability  law  is  finally  (o  take  its  place  on  the  statute  book,  they 
believe,  alS  of  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  over  again.  Indeed,  so 
widely  prevalent  is  this  belief  thai  the  bill,  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
President  for  its  approval,  is  in  several  of  its  features  so  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional that  in  the  House  Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Kcifer  of  Ohio,  openly  said  as  much.  Nevertheless, 
they  voted  for  the  bill,  leaving  Mj.  Liiilefield  of  Maine  the  sole  dissenter 
in  either  branch  against  Ihe  bill. 

The  conditions  in  the  Senate,  under  which  the  bill  was  hurriedly 
passed  yesterday  afternoon,  caused  Senator  Teller  to  make  earnest  pro- 
test. Senator  Teller  was  not  the  only  person  who  confessed  to  a  lack  of 
information  about  the  bill.  Many  Senators  said  privately  yesterday 
aJtemoon  that  they  had  not  even  read  the  fiouse  bill,  which  (he  Senate 
passed  without  amendment,  It  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it  that  there 
should  be  unanimous  agreement  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  a  bill 
invoking  important  Constitutional  questions.  In  so  small  a  body  as 
the  Supreme  Cwurt,  the  proverbial  division  of  the  justices  is  five  to  four 
on  all  cases  involving  grave  Constitutional  problems.  This  was  the 
division  on  the  previously  enacted  employers'  liability  law. 

The  Senate's  hasty  action  yesterday  afternoon  came  as  a  surprise.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  members  of  the  House  to  follow,  sheep-like, 
in  a:  trail  blazed  for  them  by  their  so*called  leaders.  Observers  of  legis- 
lation in  Washington  have  become  accusto^med  to  seeing  the  House 
passing  up  undig^ted  legislation  to  be  properly  whipped  into  shape 
after  thorough  and  intelligent  discussion  in  the  Senate.  It  is  also  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  one  of  the  great  annual  appropriation  bills  au- 
thorizing an  expenditure  of  $30,000,000  or  more  yawned  through  the 
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Senate  od  a  dreaiy  aftemooo,  and  practically  without  debate.  But  it 
does  cause  comment  and  surprise  -when  a  bill  involving  ConstitutifHial 
tights  is  raided  through  the  Senate  without  deliberation  and  without  any 
driiate  worthy  of  the  name. 

Senator  Knox  was  so  confident  that  the  employers'  liability  law,  which 
recently  failed  to  meet  the  Supreme  Court  test,  was  unoinstitutional, 
that,  before  the  court  had  banded  down  its  decision,  be  had  ready  for 
introduction  in  the  Senate  another  measure  intended  to  meet  tbe  objec- 
tions which  he  felt  sure  the  court  would  r^se.  He  precisely  foreshadowed 
the  court's  decision,  and  immediately  introduced  his  bill.  This  is  tbe 
measure  that  Senator  Teller  referred  to  as  "the  Senate  bill." 

On  January  6  last  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  previously  enacted 
employers'  liability  act  unconstitutional  upon  the  one  main  ground  that 
it  undertook  to  apply  its  provisions  to  all  common  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  r^ardless  of  the  fact  that  injuries  may  often  hap- 
pen to  employees  of  such  carriers  who  are  not  at  the  time  of  the  injury 
enga^d  in  forwarding  interstate  commerce.  Tbe  deciaon,  in  which  the 
court  was  divided  —  four  to  five  —  held  that  tbe  failure  of  Congress  to 
separate  tbe  employees  who  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  at  the 
time  of  the  injury  from  the  mass  of  the  employees  of  the  common  carrier, 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the  act 

Senator  Dolliver,  in  explaining -the  enactment  which  now  awaits  tbe 
approval  of  the  President,  asserted  that  it  contained  four  substantive 
propositions,  which  he  outlined. 

First,  it  modifies  tbe  old  law  of  the  negligence  of  coemployees.  Tbe 
old  law,  which  took  root  in  tbe  United  States  two  generations  ago,  was 
to  the  effect  that  an  employee  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-woik- 
man  could  not  recover.  This  bill  abolishes  that  doctrine,  and  gives  the 
employee  the  right  to  recover  for  injuries  arising  from  the  n^;ligence  oS 
bis  feUow-workman. 

The  second  proposition  modifies  the  law  whereby,  in  other  generaticHis, 
workmen  were  held  by  tbe  court  to  assume  the  risks  arising  from  de- 
fective machinery. 

In  the  third  place,  the  present  enactment  modifies  radically  the  law 
of  contributory  negligence.  As  administered  by  our  courts  it  has  been 
uniformly  held  that  an  employee  suffering  an  injuiy  to  which  his  own 
negligence  contributed  can  not,  by  reason  of  that  participation  in  the 
injury,  have  any  recovery  at  law.  This  act  liberalizes  that  doctrine  of 
the  law.  It  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  where  an  injury  occurs  partly 
by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the  employer  and  partly  by  reason  of  the 
negligence  of  an  employee,  the  jury  ought  to  determine  what  part  of  the 
injury  arises  from  the  negligence  of  the  plaintiff  and  take  away  from 
the  sum  total  of  his  damages  allowed  that  part  which  can  properly  be 
apportioned  to  his  own  negligence.  That  principle  has  been  called  in 
some  of  the  books  the  "doctrine  of  comparative  negligence." 
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In  the  fourth  place,  the  present  bill  undertakes  to  modify  somewhat 
the  common  law  applicable  to  certain  agreements  or  contracts  made 
between  employers  and  thdr  workmen,  in  which  the  latter  agree,  in 
consideration  of  some  form  of  insurance  or  indemnity  fund,  to  ^ve  up 
the  right  to  sue  ia  the  courts. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  CORPORATIONS 

jThe  newly  created  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  number?  among 
its  subdivisions  the  Butcau  of  Corporations.  The  nqiur^  of  the  work  of  this 
bureau  is  set  forth  in  the  following  synopsis  of  the  first  Kpurt  of  the  bureau  and 
by  extracts  from  the  report  of  December,  1906.] 


The  Report  of  December,    1904 

The  first  general  report  of  the  Commissioner  cif  Corporations,  James 
R.  Garfield,  covering  the  period  from  the  organization  of  the  bureau  Ici 
June  30,  IQ04,  shows  that  the  work  of  the  bureau  up  to  that  date  had 
been  almost  entirely  the  laying  of  a  foundation  of  accurate  knowHedge 
of  (he  legal  and  general  buainess  conditions  with  whii^h  the  hureau 
must  deal  and  a  clear  delJnilion  of  the  problenos  for  the  consideration  of 
which  it  was  created.  The  residt  of  the  work  is  summarized  as 
follows : 


I 


(i)  Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  present  the  foremost  problems 
of  to-day.  There  exists  a  deep-rooied  general  feeling  of  dissa  Lis  fact  ion  with 
existing  conditions.  Some  cs.usf^  of  dissati^faetion  ate  a.ppareiil,  and  the  evils 
Very  real  and  great, 

(2)  The  present  legal  condirions  under  which  corporate  business  is  carried 
on  are  cstremely  unsatisfactory.  They  admh  of.  and  invite,  extreme  abuse. 
They  are  the  result  of  forced  growth  under  divergent  pressures,  and  in  their 
present  anomalous  state  represent  the  needs  or  demands  of  special  interests 
and  are  not  a  pemnanent  Ijody  of  law  adopiecl  to  provide  properly  for  all  the 
irleresls  involved.  Furthermore,  Ihe  ".State  system,"  applied  to  interstate 
buainiesses,  has  developed  additional  and  peculiar  evils;  a  diversity  so  great 
OS  to  amount  in  operation  to  anarchy;  an  inevitable  tendency  loward  the  Jowiest 
level  of  lax  r^ulation,  and  tlie  unequal  and  disostrcius  contest  between  State 
Legislatures  and  commercial  forces  of  national  size  and  power. 

(i)  No  satisfactory  reform  is  to  be  expeaed  under  the  "State  system'''  of 
incorporation. 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  has  at  its  command  sufficient  power  to  remedy 
thrae  conditions  in  its  control  of  interatate  commerce,  supplemented  by  aub- 
Hidiary  and  JncideTital  powers. 

(5)  So  fat  Ihe  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  has  had  a  negative  de- 
vdopmenl  only,  both  under  Congress  and  by  judicial  interpretation.     With 
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ihc  exception  of  the  inlerslate  commerce  acl —  the  force  of  w^ch  has  been 
seriously  weakened  by  judidai  inlerpretation — and  ihc  na\igadon  laws, 
there  has  been  no  really  affinnaitive  attempt  to  regulate  interetate  commerce. 
The  cDcnmerce  clause  has  been  chiefly  usicd  to  prevent  the  interference  by  States 
with  interstate  commerce, 

(6)  The  creation  of  this  bureau  afforda  a  means  for  getting  essential  facts. 
In  addition  Itn  Ihc  value  to  Ci^ngress  of  such  information,  the  publication  of 
facts,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  will  bring  into  existence  the  influence 
ofan  enlightened  public  opinion  which  properly  applied  would  go  far  to  develop 
the  sense  of  public  trust  involved  in  the  control  of  private  wealth  and  the  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  ofScers  or  managers  of  corporations. 

(7)  The  work  of  the  bureau  can  proceed  along  the  lines  of  inquiry  and  re- 
port, adding  fact  upon  fact  in  proof  of  existing  conditions,  but  no  real  remedy 
can  be  expected  until  Congress  takes  action  by  affirmative  use  of  the  great 
powers  granted  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

(8)  The  possible  Congressional  actions  arc: 

<a)  Delegation  to  the  Slates  of  control  over  interstate  commerce.  This  is 
believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  secondly  subject  to  all  the  objeaions  ap- 
phcable  10  the  present  "Stale  system," 

(b)  Compulsory  Federal  incorporation  of  interstate  commerce  companies. 
This  is  probably  legally  practicable,  but  it  involves  radical  industrial  and  politi- 
cal changes  by  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
presents  serious  difficulties  betauSe  of  its  effect  upon  the  authority  of  the 
States  over  such  corporations  in  matlets  of  ta^iatjon  and  local  regulation.  Any 
optional  law  of  this  character  would  not  overcome  these  difSculties. 

(c)  Federal  license  or  franchise  for  interstate  commerce.  Lf^ally  this  is 
practicable;  ii  avoids  the  legal  difliciilties  of  national  incorporation  as  well  as 
the  practical  one  of  centralization  of  power,  and  gives  the  national  Govern- 
meni  direct  regulation  of  the  agencies  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

(9)  I  therefore  beg  to  suggest  that  Congrras  be  requested  to  coasider  the 
advisability  of  enacting  a  law  for  the  legislative  regulation  of  interstate  atid 
foreign  commerce  under  a  license  of  franchise,  -whitii  In  general  should  provide 
as  follows; 

(a)  The  granting  of  a  Federal  franchise  or  license  to  engage  in  interstate 
commerce. 

ib)  The  imposition  of  all  necessary  requirements  as  to  corporate  organ- 
ization and  management  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant  of  such  franchise 
or  license. 

(c)  The  requirement  of  such  reports  $Lnd  returns  as  may  he  desired  a»  i 
condition  of  the  retention  of  such  franchise  or  license. 

{d)  The  prohibition  of  all  corporations  and  corporate  agencies  from  en- 
gaging in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  without  such  Federal  franchise  or 
license. 

(e)  The  full  protection  of  the  grantees  of  such  franchise  or  licence  who  obey 
the  laws  appJicable  thereto. 

(f)  The  right  to  refuse  or  withdraw  such  franchise  or  license  in  case  &f  vio- 
lation of  law,  ivith  appropria.tc  right  of  judidal  appeal  To  prevent  abuse  of 
power  by  the  administrative  officer. 

This  bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
aflords  the  appropriate  machiocry  fat  (he  administration  of  such  a  law.    It  is 
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fully  appreciated  that  this  recommendation  is  not  new,  but  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  most  serious  and  e»haus[i^'e  consideration  by  public  olfidals  and  com- 
missions, as  well  as  private  persons  Technically  well  qualified  to  apeak.  Tiie 
Industrial  Comniission,  in  its  tinal  report  on  tills  subject,  recommended,  among 
other  things,  the  adoption  of  a  plan  quite  similar  to  this.  It  is  neither  necessary 
nor  wise  to  attempt,  in  this  report,  to  elaborate  the  details  of  such  an  act;  but 
die  bureau  has  upon  its  ftles  ahundanl,  and  in  many  particulars,  exhaustive 
information  which  would  be  immediately  available  for  the  use  of  Congress  or 
any  commiitee  thereof  which  might  bave  under  consideration  such  a  measure. 


Work  of  the  Bcread 

The  report  begins  with  a  recital  of  (he  law  under  which  the  bureau 
was  created,  followed  by  a  description  of  its  organization.  Its  first  work 
was  a  ihorough  study  of  the  purposes  of  its  organic  law  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  powers  of  the  Cornmissioner.  The  report  says  that  the  work  of 
the  bureau  falls  naturally  into  the  following  divisions: 

(a)  Special  in  vest  igal  ions  of  particular  corporations,  joint  stock  companies, 
or  ciirporaie  combinations  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  For 
this  purpose  the  commiasioncr  is  given  power  to  compel  the  production  of 
testimony. 

(h)  The  collection  and  publication  of  useful  information  regarding  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

(c)  Insurance  companies  are  included  specifically  under  the  work  of  ob- 
taining useful  ioforraation;  hut  because  of  the  decisions  of  our  courts  regarding 
iusunuice  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  cO'mmissioner  over  insurance  com- 
panies requires  special  consideration.  Federal  control  over  insurance  and  the 
cserdsG  over  insurance  corporations  of  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  com- 
missioner rest  upon  the  same  legal  basis,  raising  at  the  outset  the  question 
whether  insurance  is  in  any  of  its  forms  interstate  commerce.  .  .  .  The  rapid 
development  of  insurance  fausiness,  its  extent,  the  enormous  amount  of  money 
and  the  diversty  of  interests  involved,  and  the  present  business  methods  sug- 
gest thai  under  existing  conditions  insuranct  is  commerce,  and  may  be  sub- 
jected to  Federal  regulati-oas  through  aflirmation  action  by  Congfcss.  The 
whole  question  is  receiving  most  carelul  coosideratioa  upon  both  legal  ^nd 
economic  grounds. 

(d)  Legal  research —  A  most  important  branch  of  work  is  the  deterniina- 
tioQ  of  the  entire  legal  situation  applicable  to  the  bureau,  to  its  powers,  and  to 
its  present  and  future  work,  developing  the  same  along  the  following  lines: 

(i)  Compiling  and  digesting  court  decisions  applicable  (oibe  bureau,  to  its 
powere  of  investigation,  its  kga]  status  and  the  means  by  wluch  it  shall  per- 
form its  functions,  and  to  the  gre^t  questions  and  problems  ■which  are  before 
the  bureau. 

ii)  Compiling  and  digesting  Federal  and  State  statute  laws  relating  to  the 
purposes  of  the  bureau. 

(3)  Compiling  and  comparing  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  upon  kindred 
subjects. 
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(4)  Compiling  atid  digesting  in  SLiniinari^t'iI  and  available  form  facts  show 
ing  the  actual  operation  of  sucli  laws  now  in  existence. 

(5)  Preparing  in  outline  such  possible  and  desirable  modifications  of  exist- 
ing lau-s  relating  t«  the  subject-matter  of  the  Bureau's  wori^  as  may  be  from 
time  to  time  indicated  by  development  of  that  work- 

(6)  Determining  the  legal  relations  that  would  he  established  by  the  enact- 
menl  of  such  possible  modifications  with  espedal  referencL-  to  the  effects  thereof 
on  State  laws,  and  the  interrelation  of  Federal  and  StaEe  jurisdictions. 

(e)  Eco-tiomic  and  statistical  work  —  In  this  work  there  will  be  the  greatest 
possible  use  of  all  material  available  (rom  other  Governmeni  offices  in  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  eSort,  e-tpense,  and  almost  inevitable  ciin- 
flicts  in  results.  Statistics  will  be  compiled  and  published  only  for  the  puqjo«e 
of  properly  presenting  Ihe  special  problems  with  which  the  Bureau  is  dealiag. 
The  economic  work  will  necessarily  be  of  vital  importance  In  preparing  and 
presenting  the  results  of  special  im-estigaiions,  and  in  rightly  interpretlDg  the 
mass  of  information  obtained. 

The  commissioner'a  powers  are  tlefined  as  follows; 
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Subject  lo  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor,  to  investi- 
gate the  organization,  oonduci,  and  management  of  corporations  Coiher  than 
common  carriers)  engaged  in  interstate  commerce;  to  compel  by  subpcpna  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  boots,  papers,  and  documents 
for  such  purpose;  to  administer  oaths;  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Federal  courts 
in  the  procuring  of  such  testimony;  lo  require  reports  from  such  corporations; 
to  irLVCstigalE  the  legal  conditions  applicable  lo  such  corporalions,  and  the 
legal  questions  raised  thereby;  and  Co  report  to  the  President  the  informa- 
tioa  so  acquired.  The  commissioner  may  determine  the  form  of  procedure 
in  investigations,  subject  to  the  qualificatioti  thai  hearing  may  not  be  in  A 
public.  V 

The  commissioner  has  no  judicial  powers,  nor  can  he  make  or  enforce  any 
orders  against  corporadons  or  private  individuals  other  than  those  direcdy 
necessitated  in  procuring  information.  He  can  impose  no  lines  or  penalties. 
Even  within  iht  scope  of  his  duties^  he  must  invoke  the  aid  of  a  Federal  court 
(or  the  enforcement  of  his  proper  orders  or  requirements.  .  .  .  His  entire 
compmlsory  powcra  of  inquiry  are  further  confined  to  the  consideration  of  facts 
relating  to  corporations,  joint  stock  companies,  or  corporate  combinations. 

The  study  o£  the  law  and  industrial  conditions,  as  above  oullined, 
resulted  in  the  adoplinn  of  the  following  general  policy  regarding  tbel 
Bureau  and  the  conduct  of  its  work : 

As  the  commissioner  is  not  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  any  law  nor, 
with  the  prosecution  of  persons  or  corporations  alleged  to  be  or  found  to  be 
violating  any  law,  the  work  of  the  Bureau  is  primarily  an  inquiry  into  the  in- 
dustrial and  legal  methods  used  by  the  agencies  engaged  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  and  (he  purpose  of  such  intjuirj*  to  afford  aCcyrate  knowledge 
of  industriaJ  conditions  upon  which  there  may  be  based  intelligent  legislative 
action. 
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^^  I  investigation  of  special  corporations  the  comraisaioner  will  necessarily 
acquire  knowledge  &f  business  facts,  llie  publication  of  which  would  be  an  in- 
fringement of  private  riglils.  The  mtihod  i>f  reponing  and  making  public  the 
results  of  iheae  investigations  affords  a  meana,  through  the  President,  for  pro- 
tectiTi^  private  rtghls.  In  this  particular  llie  method  of  procedure  is  similar 
lo  the  action  and  reports  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  regarding  national 
banks.  There  will  jius  be  presented  to  Congress  all  relevant  faets  except  such 
as  would  a&ord  to  any  corporation  inforinatian  which  would  injure  the  legiti- 
mate business  of  a  competitor  and  destroy  the  incentive  for  individual  superi- 
ority and  thrift. 

Wliile  the  purpose  of  inquiries  and  special  investigations  is  not  lo  discover 
violations  of  Federal  statutes,  yet,  if  facts  are  foTind  showing  such  -^-iolalion, 
they  will  be  reported  as  other  facts  lo  the  President  for  such  consideration  and 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  or  necessary. 

Under  present  industrial  conditions,  secrecy  and  dishonesty  in  promotion, 
overcapitaliaationr  unfair  discrimination  by  means  of  transportation  and  other 
rebates,  unfair  and  predatory  coropeiition,  secrecy  of  corpnraie  administration, 
ikud  misleading  or  dishotll^st  linan^ia.!  statements  are  gen^-rally  recognized  a^ 
the  principal  evils,  H  is  admitted  that  the  chief  difl'icutly  in  Ihe  way  of  pro- 
viding ample  remedies  has  been  the  conflict  between  Federal  and  State  au- 
ihorjiy  as  lo  jurisdiction  over  many  of  ihe  acts  of  great  industrial  agencies,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  extent  of  regulation  exercised  or  to  be  esercised  by  the 
Federal  tjovemment  over  agencies  engaged  in  both  Stale  and  intersute 
commerce. 

The  iinmediale  work  is,  hence,  not  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  evils  and 
difficulties,  but  to  fird  possible  remedies  for  them.  The  remedies  must  not  be 
simply  to  destroy  existing  bad  conditions^  mere  destiuction  aUords  only 
temporary  relief —  but  they  must  provide  something  belter  to  take  the  place 
of  what  is  ciianged.  The  imposition  of  severe  penalties  will  not  end  industrial 
cvib.  We  must  find  and  remove  their  cause,  leaving  only  the  extreme  or  ei- 
ceptional  cases  lo  be  dealt  with  by  criminal  statutes. 

The  Govemmenl  should  secure  means  for  fair  business  competition,  free- 
dom from  unjust  discriini-nalion,  such  publicity  of  corporate  organization  and 
management  as  will  disclose  real  financial  worth  and  methods,  should  pro- 
vide a  jofisdiction  broad  enough  to  meet  existing  conditions,  and  then  should 
fully  protect  the  person  or  corporation  obeying  the  law  and  promptly  punish 
the  violator  of  the  law. 

The  facts  upon  which  remedial  legislation  must  be  based  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  persons  and  corporations  engaged  in  business —  some  have  been 
given  to  the  public,  others  have  been  incidentally  furnished  through  judicial 
and  legislative  proceedings,  and  others  have  been  held  as  business,  secrets.  As 
lo  the  liret  two  elasses,  the  Bureau  has  been  system alical I y  cisllecting  Ihem 
from  all  available  sources;  as  to  the  last  class,  special  inquiries  have  been 
made  or  are  being  made  from  particular  corpraratians.  In  dealing  with  this 
class  of  facts  it  is  recognized  (hat  there  is  a  fair  ground  for  discussion  as  to 
whether  certain  qucsdons  are  infringements  upon  private  rights;  hence  the 
following  method  of  procedure  has  been  adopted: 

Inquiry  is  made  directly  from  Ihe  persons  or  corporations  under  investiga- 
tion; if  it  be  determined  tliat  the  Government  is  entitled  lo  the  information,  it 
muBt  be  given  woluniarily  or  Ihe  compulsory  process  of  the  statute  will  be  in- 
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yoked;  if  the  Govemraent  is  rot  entitled  to  the  information,  then  no  dHwiiv* 
method  will  be  used  to  discover  it. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  define  the  scope  af  the  inquiry  to  be  made, 
nor  to  limit  it  to  certain  classes  of  facts.  All  facts  which  mil  give  infornmtion 
regarding  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  or  wj!l  assist  Congress  in  reguladng 
such  commerce,  are  subjects  of  legitimate  inquiry. 

One  line  of  inquiry  concerning  which  question  has  b«en  raised  i&  as  !o  Ibe 
cost  of  production  of  articles  used  in  or  subjects  of  interetate  and  foreign  com- 
mtrce.  So  far  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  test  this  question  in  court,  but  it  is 
believed  that  aside  from  any  oihfr  retLson  the  question  is  proper  because  o/ii« 
power  of  Congress  to  impose  tariff  duties  in  the  reigulation  of  rommerce,  The 
ideal  tariff  duly  is  the  difference  between  tht  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad-  hence  CongrcM  has  ihe  right  to  know  what  b  the  cc«t  of  prodjclim. 
Furthermore,  it  is  claimed  thai  the  lariff  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  corpon- 
tions  and  persons  engaged  in  the  manufaaure  and  distribution  of  prottdol 
articles  which  are  ilie  subjects  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Congras 
has  the  right  to  know  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  and  this  Bureau  afiordsJi 
most  appropriate  and  efTiciertt  means  (or  obtaining  such  infofioation. 

In  brief,  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes^ 
its  creation  Is  to  cooperate  with,  not  aatagonize,  the  business  world;  the  im- 
mediate object  of  its  inquiries  is  ihe  suggestion  of  constructive  legisladon,  not 
the  inslitudon  of  criminal  prosecutions  It  purposes,  through  exhaustive  in- 
vestigations of  law  and  fact,  to  secure  conservative  action  and  to  avoid  ill- 
considered  attack  upon  corporations  cfmrged  with  unfair  or  dishonest  prtt- 
tices.  Legitimate  business  —  law -respecting  persons  and  corporations- 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  proposed  exercise  of  this  great  govemrotWiI 
power  of  inquiry. 

The  report  goes  on  to  discuss,  coiporation  law,  and  the  present  system 
of  incorporation  by  States;  the  various  Federal  and  State  anti-iniSI 
laws,  tax  laws,  and  laws  against  unfair  competition:  the  constitulionBl 
powers  of  Congress  over  corporate  business,  concluding  with  remedia) 
legislation. 


Annuax  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  1906 

Sir:   I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  for  the  Qscal  year  ended  June  50,   1906. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  Act  of  Feburaty  14,  1903,  by 
which  the  Bureau  was  created.  Certain  important  statutory  changM. 
however,  have  taken  place,  which  do  affect  the  Bureau;  first,  the  .\cl 
of  Congress  approved  June  50,  rgofi,  defining  the  extent  to  which 
immunity  from  prosecution  shall  be  allowed  to  thnse  giving  infonoa- 
tion  under  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Commiasiimer.  which  ud 
mcrelj''  declares  and  makes  unquestionable  the  clear  intent  of  the  eiia* 
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ing  Uw;  and  second,  the  scHcalled  railway-rale  law,  which  amends  (he 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

The  tuta!  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  for  the  said  fiscal  year  were 
$217,879.40.  The  araoLint  of  $136,535.80  was  expended.  The  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1906  to  1907  are  $183,920. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Bureau  on  June  30,  igc6,  was 
73.    The  estimates  (or  the  year  ending  June  30,  190S,  are  3348,330. 

As  the  investigations  conducted  by  the  Bureau  6ften  expand  in  un- 
foreseen directions  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  ihe  spetific 
work  which  will  fie  dune  in  a  given  period.  It  has  been,  therefore,  ivisc 
l<i  keep  the  organization  in  a  Hexible  condition,  so  that  its  force  may 
be  applied  as  the  exigencies  of  the  work  develop;  with  the  lump  sum 
appropriation  it  has  been  possible  to  adapt  the  means  to  the  end  desired 
with  comparatively  llttte  wa-ste  of  time  or  money. 

The  legal  work  of  Ihe  Bureau  in  the  past  year  has  been  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  interpretation  of  statutes  relating  to  transportation, 
together  with  a  consideration  of  numerous  proposed  forms  of  legisla- 
tion on  this,  subject.  Considerable  time  also  has  been  devoted  to 
laws  relating  to  railway  discriminations.  The  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  Transportation  of  Petroleum,  which  dealt  almost  entirely 
with  railway  discriminations  in  favor  o[  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
has  led  to  a  verj"  careful  consideration  of  the  interstate  commerce  act, 
the  Klkins  Act,  and  various  other  laws  affecting  transportation.  Pur- 
suant to  the  letter  of  the  President,  submitting  the  said  rep<]rt  to  Con- 
gress. Ihe  Deparlmetit  of  Justice  has  taken  up  the  discrinainations  set 
forth  in  the  said  report  and  assistance  has  been  given  by  this  Bureau 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  preparing  criminal  cases  in  connection 
therewith. 

Digests  of  the  various  State  corporation  laws  in  the  Bureau  have  been 
kept  up  to  date  and  compilations  have  been  made  of  certain  branches 
of  such  laws. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  the  oil  industry  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  very  widespread  system  of  railway  discriminations  existed 
in  favor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  affecting  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  country  and  resulting  substantially  in  giving  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  an  overwhelming  advantage  in  transportation  in  almost 
all  sections  of  the  country;  that  this  system  had  been  in  existence  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  that  largely  by  virtue  of  it  the  Standard  had 
been  able  to  restrict  or  eliminate  competition  ihrougbout  many  parts  of 
the  country  and  thereafter  reap  the  benefits  of  monopoly.  These  rail- 
way discriminations  took  various  forms,  often  very  ingenious  in  their 
nature,  and  so  skilfully  concealed  that  their  existence  was  very  rarely 
suspected  even  by  the  active  competitors  of  the  Standard,  although  such 
competitors  knew  that  in  general  they  were  doing  business  at  a  disad- 
vantage.   This  system  of  discriminations  w.a5  discovered  by  the  agents 
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o(  t\w  Bureau  when  examining  the  oil-shipping  records  and  accounts 
t>(  tito  various  ruliwads. 

S>  iiu[H>rtant  w*^  the  effect  of  these  discrimiaatioiis  that  it  was  deemed 
lH*st  to  make  a  sjiecial  report  on  the  Transportation  of  Petroleum. 
This  U'tH^rt  was  submitted  to  the  President  and  by  him  transmitted 
h»  V'oixKrvss  on  May  i.  1906.  The  regular  adjournment  of  Federal 
fourl'*  \OT  the  summer  has  made  it  impossible  as  yet  to  secure  the  trial 
^^V  anv  \>i  Iho  v-rin\iiul  cases  growing  out  of  this  investigation,  but  in- 
divlnwnt'*  vvnuininjt  S.n)3  counts  have  been  returned  by  the  various 
lltitiul  iuriv-s.  U  is  claimed  that  the  various  devices  by  which  these 
,h^nmiH.»lio)v<  wvtr  v>btained  are  permissible  under  the  law,  but  this 
tititlvitii\>»  svvmt  untenable.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  provide 
\>itMlu\  ti  \>|>|H.>rt unity  and  treatment  to  all  shippers.  The  law  deals 
\\\\\\  tttc  iv^uh,  not  the  device  by  which  the  result  is  accomplished. 
V\w  ittoic  ili'ver  the  device  the  more  flagrant  is  the  violation  of  the 
l.itt,  l^>^  willul  intent  to  evade  is  shown.  If  this  be  not  the  true  inter- 
i.ivnti«'n  «'l  (hi-  law,  it  Iwcomcs  worse  than  useless,  because  it  offers 
Lt-.!-  -.isuiity  Hiui  opens  the  door  to  fraud. 

V  iii.Mi  .-iiritinn  and  imiwrtant  result  immediately  followed  the  in- 
tt.->li.k;.iiii>ii  of  the  Bureau;  the  railroads  canceled  substantially  all  the 
ai'.  Hi  liitM,  illrniil  or  improper  discriminations,  and  in  many  cases  the 
dhi  liiiiiikitlii'iiH  til  open  rates.  Thus  a  widespread  system  of  railway 
dill  liiitiiiiilion  wiiH  wijicd  out  of  existence  because  of  the  discovery  by 
llu<  >i);tiiils  iif  the  Bureau  and  before  any  prosecutions  were  brought 
llii'it'iiii.  TUe  Hhippers  of  oil  advise  the  Bureau  that  for  the  first  time 
in  iiiiiiiv  yiMrs  Iht-y  are  now  rapidly  obtaining  equality  of  treatment 
h'liii  ilif  iruiitporlation  companies. 

\Voik  >iii  llie  other  |)hascs  of  the  oil  industry  and  the  investigations 
III  (li>'  tiiliiion,  steel,  sugar,  and  coal  industries  are  well  advanced; 
oiiiimI  it'iKTls  (hereon  will  be  made  in  due  course.  An  inquiry  into 
t,iii-il  iiiiil  wiiltT  trans|)Ortation  has  been  started. 

(Ill-  wn(k  of  the  Bureau  during  the  past  year  presents  very  strik- 
iiijily  till-  ii'iwcr  of  elTicient  publicity  for  the  correction  of  corporate 
,il«i.i<  n  wliully  a[>;irt  from  the  |)enal  or  remedial  processes  of  the  Courts. 
F'(i<  iiii'iK  KJiivhii  itig  illustration  of  this  power  has  been  given  than  the 
i.«|itiiMi' I-  ijf  llie  Flureau  in  connection  with  the  above-mentioned 
ny.i|iiii  <>l  fiiilway  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
piiny  .iinl  lti<^  I  hangc  of  the  system  by  its  mere  exposure.  In  most 
I  ,).:■  .1.  iin  Rfion  as  the  officers  of  a  railroad  were  aware  that  the  agent  of 
llii  llmiMii  had  discovered  a  discrimination,  the  improper  rate  was 
<.iiiiil"l  or  (lie  distrrimination  removed.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
llii  i,iJli":id  nlVneni  was  all  the  more  striking  inasmuch  as  it  could  hardly 
ii.tvi.  Iiii'ii  hikrn  with  a  view  to  escape  from  criminal  liability,  because 
i)i>ii  ■  liiiiin.il  liability,  if  existing  at  all,  had  already  been  incurred  and 
M.uld  pi'it  be  mitigated  or  evaded  by  cancelladon  ci  the  discriminatory 
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rate  or  regulation ;  and  further,  the  fact  of  that  voluntaiy  action  -was  a 
cnnvincing  admission  of  Ihe  unfairness  of  the  rate  or  regulatio-n,  In 
short,  the  exfierience  of  the  Bureau  indicates  that  enforced  publicity  of 
facts  is  a  most  efficient  means  of  putting  an  end  to  such  discriminations. 

A  great  advance  toward  publicity  has  been  made  by  the  new  law 
increasing  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  All 
books  and  records  of  railroad  companies  are  now  open  to  (he  examina- 
tion of  agents  of  the  Commission,  The  Government  will  no  longer  be 
hampered  by  being  limited  to  search  for  single  items,  but  every  entry, 
every  record  will  be  scrutinized. 

The  meat -inspection  and  pure- food  laws  are  the  most  recent  examples 
of  the  extension  of  the  prinriple  of  publicity.  The  meat-inspeclii>n 
law  goes  further  by  affirmati^'dy  establishing  the  principle  of  impos- 
ing a  condition  precedent  upon  the  right  to  engage  in  interstate  com- 
merc'C.  Meat  products  cannot  be  transported  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  until  they  have  been  subjected  to  Federal  inspecliun  and 
such  inspection  evidenced  by  labels.  This  is  in  effect  the  requirement 
of  a  license  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  investigalitins  conducted  by  the  Bureau,  the  eSect  of  Ihe  inter- 
state-commerce laws,  the  results  of  prosecutions  under  the  anti-trust 
law,  the  reasons  which  compelled  the  enactment  of  the  meat -inspection 
and  pure-foQd  laws,  all  lead  me  to  earnestly  urge  again  the  desirability 
of  and  necessity  for  the  eslablishmenl  of  Federal  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  the  greater  industrial  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  substantially  as  outlined  in  the  license  plan  sug- 
gested in  my  annual  reports  for  1904  and  igot;. 

Such  a  pEan  is  but  the  extension  of  a  well-tried  atid  efficient  means 
for  the  proper  regulation  of  business.  It  will  not  interfere  with  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  States  over  the  corporations  created  under 
State  laws.  It  will  be  the  exercise  of  direct  affirmative  power  by  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  actions  of  coqxiratlons  when  engaged  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  State 
authority.  Il  will  give  a  simple  and  effective  method  of  dealing  with 
such  corporations  in  a  jurisdiction  coextensive  with  iheir  field  of 
operation. 

Such  inspection  is  not  an  invasion  of  private  rights.  A  corporation 
should  nol  be  treated  as  an  individual;  it  has  great  powers  and  enjoys 
public  rights  which  an  individual  cannot  exercise;  it  is  givct^  some  of 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  i.e.,  perpetual  tife,  and  in  some  instances 
tile  right  of  eminent  domain;  the  unrestricted  esercise  of  its  powers 
may  permit  it  to  grow  strong  enough  to  unduly  influence  and  in  meas- 
ure control  the  political  life  of  the  State  which  created  it.  Such  a  result 
would  be  intolerable.  Hence,  for  reasons  of  public  safety  and  self- 
preservation  a  government  must  retain  and  exercise  proper  regulation 
ofjuid  control  over  corporations.     Such  regulation  and  control  can  not 
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be  wisely  exercised  unless  the  government  has  full  and  aourale  knowl- 
edge of  the  ownership,  management,  and  properties  of  ctHpontioDS. 
This  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  by  opening  all  the  books  and 
records  of  corporations  to  public  inspection,  but  protecting,  (rf  couise, 
the  corporation  from  unreasonable  exanunation  or  the  injurious  ex- 
posure of  its  legitimate  bu^ess. 

The  suggested  Federal  license  law  will  restore  individual  resptms- 
bility  and  prevent  the  corporation  frcHn  being  the  hiding  place  of  the 
irresponsible,  dishonest,  or  corrupt  manager.  As  long  as  the  individ- 
ual can  hide  behind  a  corporation,  can  conceal  his  acts  upon  the  records 
of  a  corporation,  can  escape  personal  responsibility  by  means  at  tbe 
corporation,  so  long  will  the  corporation  be  used  as  an  agency  for  im- 
portion,  fraud,  and  corruption.  The  moment  tbe  books  and  records 
<rf  a  corporation  are  open  to  proper  public  inspection  tbe  danger  <rf 
such  wrongs  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  corporation  is  not 
then  soulless,  for  the  individuals  who  control  it  are  known,  and  personal 
responsibility  for  its  actions  can  be  instantly  fixed  upon  them. 

Such  a  law  will  afford  a  means  for  gaining  accurate  infonnatioD,  so 
that  the  people  of  our  country  may  form  an  intelligent  opinion  of  indus- 
trial conditions,  and  not  be  driven  to  extreme  and  unwise  action  by 
the  clamor  of  those  who  assail  all  great  corporate  interests  because  some 
have  done  ill. 

Above  all,  a  license  system  will  provide  tbe  most  effective  method 
for  dealing  with  the  corporation  whose  managers  violate  law,  by  pro- 
viding that  the  penalty  for  such  violation  shall  be  the  revocation  erf 
the  license,  and  the  consequent  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
interstate  commerce.  Such  a  penalty  should  not,  of  couise,  be  imposed 
without  affording  the  corporation  opportunity  to  appeal  to  tbe  courts 
and  obtain  necessary  protection  against  unjustifiable  or  improper  ex- 
ecutive action. 

Respectfully,  James  Rihmlph  GAsnELD, 

Commissioner  of  Corporatiims. 

The  Secretary  or  Couuekce  and  Labor. 


PRESERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

[The  natural  resources  of  the  United  States  appeared  unlimited  even  in  the 
last  generation,  but  at  the  present  time  the  nation  and  its  leaders  are  coming  to 
realize  that  the  wasteful  methods  of  exploitation  which  have  thus  far  been  em- 
ployed can  no  longer  be  tolerated  lest  the  county  should  lose  its  rich  inheritance. 
In  order  to  preserve  and  develop  the  natural  resources,  new  administrative 
services  have  been  established  in  the  federal  and  state  govenmienta,  and  laws 
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have  been  passed  designed  lo  protect  the  national  wealth  against  wasleftil 
methods  of  exploitation.  The  questions  involved  in  this  matter  are  iUuscrated 
by  the  following  selections.] 


I 

I 
I 


I 


Fkou  the  Second  Anntiai   Message  of  President  Cleveland, 

Deceuber,    i3S6 

The  recommendations  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  and  Itie  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  looking  to  the  better  protection  of 
public  lands  and  of  the  public  surveys,  the  preservation  of  national  for- 
ests, the  adjudication  of  grants  to  States  and  incoq) orations  and  of 
private  land  claims,  and  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  public-land 
Service,  are  commended  to  the  altesition  of  Congress.  To  secure  the 
widest  distribution  of  public  lands  in  limited  quantities  among  settlers 
for  residence  and  cultivation,  and  thus  make  the  greatest  number  of 
individual  homes,  was  the  primary  object  of  the  public-land  legislation 
in  the  early  days  of  the  republic.  This  system  was  a  simple  one.  It 
lommenccd  with  an  admirable  scheme  of  public  surveys,  by  which  the 
humblest  citizen  could  identify  the  tract  upon  which  he  wished  to  estab- 
lish his  home.  The  price  of  lands  was  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
cnlerprising,  industrious,  and  honest  pioneer  citizens  of  the  country. 
It  was  soon,  however,  found  that  the  object  of  the  laws  was  perverted, 
under  the  system  of  cash  sales,  from  a  distribution  of  land  among  the 
ipeople  to  an  accumulation  of  land  capital  by  wealthy  and  speculative 
(wrsons.  To  check  this  tendency  a  preference  right  of  purchase  was 
given  to  settlers  on  the  land,  a  plan  which  culminated  in  the  general  Pre- 
emption Act  of  1841. 

The  foundation  of  this  system  was  actual  residence  and  cultivation. 
Twenty  years  later  the  homestead  law  was  devised  more  surely  to  place 
actual  homes  in  the  possession  of  actual  cultivators  o£  the  soil.  The 
land  was  given  without  price,  the  sole  conditions  being  residence,  im- 
provement, and  cuUivation.  Other  laws  have  followed,  each  designed 
to  encourage  the  acquirement  and  use  of  land  In  limited  individual 
quantities.  But  in  later  years  these  laws,  through  \-icious  administra- 
tive methods  and  under  changed  conditions  of  communication  and 
transportation,  have  been  so  evaded  and  violated  that  their  beneficent 
purpose  is  threatened  with  entire  defeat.  The  methods  of  such  ev-a.-^inns. 
and  violations  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  The  rapid 
appropriation  of  our  public  lands  without  bona  ^de  settlement  or  culti- 
vation, and  not  only  without  intention  of  residence,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  their  aggregation  in  large  holdings,  in  many  cases  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  invites  the  serious  and  immediate  attention  of  Congress. 

The  energies  of  the  land  department  have  been  devoted,  during 
the  present  administration,  to  remedy  defects  and  correct  abuses  in  the 
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public-land  service.  The  results  of  these  efforts  are  so  largely  in  the 
nature  of  reforms  in  the  processes  ard  methods  of  our  land  system  as  to 
prevent  adequate  estimate;  but  it  appears  by  a,  compilation  from  the 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  that  the  im- 
mediate effect  in  leading  cases  which  have  come  to  a  final  termination, 
has  been  the  restoratiun  to  the  mass  of  public  lands  of  2,750,000  acres; 
that  2,370,000  acres  are  embraced  in  investigations  now  pending  before 
the  Departments  of  th«  courts,  and  that  the  action  of  Congress  has  been 
asked  lo  effect  the  restoration  of  2,790,000  acres  additional;  besides 
which  four  million  acres  have  been  withheld  from  reservation,  and  the 
rights  i>f  entry  thereon  maintained. 

I  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  Preemption  and  TimberciJture  Acts, 
and  that  the  homestead   laws  be   so  amended  as  better  to  secure 
compliance  with  their  requirements  of  residence,  improvement,  and  cul- 
tivation for  the  period  of  five  yeare  from  date  of  entry,  without  com- 
mutation or  provision  for  speculative  relinquishment.    I  also  recommend 
the  repeal  of  the  desert-land  laws,  unless  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Congress  so  to  amend  these  laws  as  to  render  them  less  liable  to  abuses. 
As  the  chief  motive  for  an  evasion  of  the  laws,  and  the  principal  cause 
of  their  result  in  land  accumulation  instead  of  land  distribution,  is  the  _ 
facility  with  which  transfers  are  made  of  the  right  intended  to  be  secured  m 
to  settlers,  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  provide  by  legislation  some  ' 
guards  and  checks  upon  the  alienation  of  homestead  rights  and  lands 
covered  thereby  until  patents  issue. 


ADDRESS    OF   PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT   ON   NATURAL 

RESOURCES,    BEFORE   THE   MEETING   OF 

GOVERNORS,    1908 

Governors  of  the  several  States;  and  gentlemen:  I  welcome  you  toj 
this  conference  at  the  White  House.  Vnu  have  come  hither  at  my  re-1 
quest  so  that  we  may  join  together  to  consider  the  question  of  the  con- 
servation and  use  of  the  great  fundamental  sources  of  wealth  of  this 
nation.  So  vital  is  this  question,  thai  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  ihej 
chief  executive  officers  of  Ihe  Stales  separately,  and  of  the  States  together  j 
forming  the  nation,  have  met  to  consider  it. 

With  the  Governors  come  men  from  each  state  chosen  for  their  special 
acquaintance  with  the  terms  of  the  problem  that  is  before  us.    Among 
Ihem  are  experts  in  natural  resources  and  representatives  of  national  ( 
organizations  concerned  in  the  development  and  use  of  these  resources;! 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress;   the  Supreme  Court,  the] 
Cabinet,  and  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission  have  litewise  been 
iQ\ited  to  the  conference,  which  is  therefofc  national  in  a  peculiar  sense.] 
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This  conference  on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  is  in  effect 
a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
called  lo  consider  the  weightiest  problem  now  before  the  nation;  and 
tbc  occasion  for  the  meeting  lies  in  the  fiict  that  the  Batural  resources  of 
our  country  are  in  danger  of  eshauslion  if  we  permit  the  old  wasteful 
methods  of  exploiting  them  longer  to  continue. 

With  the  rise  of  peoples  from  savagery  to  civilization,  and  with  the 
conserjuent  growth  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  needs  of  the  average 
man,  there  comes  a  steadily  increasing  growth  of  the  amount  demanded 
by  this  average  man  from  the  actual  resources  of  the  country.  Yet, 
rather  curiously,  at  (he  same  time  the  average  man  is  apt  to  lose  his 
realization  of  this  dependence  upon  nature. 

Savages,  and  very  primitive  peoples  generally,  concern  thetnselves  orly 
with  superl'icial  natural  resources;  with  those  which  they  obtain  from 
the  actual  surfaceof  the  ground.  As  peoples  become  a  little  less  priraitive, 
their  industries,  although  in  a  rude  manner,  are  extended  to  resources 
Iwlow  the  surface;  then,  with  what  we  call  civilization  and  the  extension 
of  knowledge,  n^ore  resources  come  into  use,  industries  sit  multiplied, 
and  foresight  begins  to  become  a  necessary  and  ]>rominent  factor  in  life. 
Crops  are  cultivated;  animals  are  domesticated;  and  metals  are 
mastered. 

Every  step  of  the  progress  of  mankind  is  marked  by  the  discovery  and 
use  of  natural  resources  previously  unused.  Without  such  progressive 
knowledge  and  utilization  of  natural  resources  population  could  not 
grow,  nor  industries  multiply,  nor  the  hidden  wealth  of  the  earth  be 
developed  for  the  beneftt  of  mankind- 

RApm  Pace  of  Present-day  Living 

From  the  Hirst  beginnings  of  civilisation,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates,  the  industrial  progress  of  the  world  has  gone  on  slowly, 
mlh  occasionaj  setbacks,  but  on  the  whole  steadily,  ihrougli  tens  of 
centuries  lo  the  present  day.  But  of  late  the  rapidity  of  the  process  has 
increased  at  siiclh  a  rate  that  more  space  has  been  actually  covered 
during  the  century  and  a  quarter  occupied  by  our  national  life  than 
during  the  preceding  six  thousand  years  that  take  us  back  to  the  earliest 
monuments  of  Egypt,  to  the  earliest  cities  of  the  Babylonian  plain. 

When  the  founders  of  this  nation  met  at  independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia tbc  conditions  of  commerce  had  not  fundamentally  changed 
(ram  what  they  were  when  the  Plioenician  keels  first  furrowed  the  lonely 
waters  of  ihc  Mediterranean.  The  differences  were  those  of  degree,  rot 
of  kind,  and  they  were  not  In  all  cases  even  those  of  degree.  Mining  was 
carried  on  fuindamentally  as  it  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Pharaohs  in 
the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Red  Sea. 

The  waxes  of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  of  Charleston,  like  the  wares 
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of  the  merchants  of  Nineveh  and  Sidon,  if  they  went  t^  water,  were 
carried  by  boats  propelled  by  sails  or  oais ;  if  they  went  by  land,  were 
carried  in  wagons  drawn  by  beasts  of  draught  or  in  packs  on  the  backs 
of  beasts  of  buiden.  The  ships  that  crossed  the  high  seas  woe  better 
than  the  siiips  that  had  once  crossed  the  £geao,  but  they  were  d  the 
same  type,  after  all  —  they  were  wooden  ships  prc^ielled  by  safls;  and 
on  land,  the  roads  were  not  as  good  as  the  roads  of  the  Roman  empire, 
while  the  service  of  the  posts  was  probably  inferior. 

In  Washiogton's  time  anthracite  coal  was  known  only  as  a  usdess 
black  stone ;  and  the  great  fields  of  bituminous  coal  were  undiscovered. 
As  steam  was  unknown,  the  use  of  coal  for  power  production  was  un- 
dreamed of.  Water  was  practically  the  only  source  of  [>ower,  save  the 
labor  of  men  and  animals ;  and  this  power  was  used  only  in  the  most 
primitive  fashion.  But  a  few  small  iron  dejxtsits  bad  been  found  in  this 
country,  and  the  use  of  iron  by  our  countrymen  was  veiy  small.  Wood 
was  practically  the  only  fuel,  and  what  lumber  was  sawed  was  consumed 
locaUy,  wbUe  the  forests  were  regarded  chieSy  as  obstructions  to  settle- 
ment and  cultivation. 

Such  was  the  degree  of  pn^ress  to  which  civilized  mankind  had  at- 
tained when  this  nation  b^an  its  career.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us 
in  this  day  to  realize  how  little  our  revolutionary  ancestors  knew  of  the 
great  store  of  natural  resources  whose  discovery  and  use  have  been  such 
vital  factors  in  the  growth  and  greatness  of  this  nation,  and  how  little 
they  required  to  take  from  this  store  in  order  to  satisfy  their  needs. 


Resources  and  Growth  or  the  Uniied  States 

Since  then  our  knowledge  and  use  of  the  resources  of  the  present  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  have  increased  a  hundredfold.  Indeed,  the 
growth  of  thb  nation  by  leaps  and  bounds  makes  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  important  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  growth  has 
been  due  to  the  rapid  development,  and  alas !  that  it  should  be  said,  to 
the  rapid  destruction,  of  our  natural  resources.  Nature  has  suppUed 
to  us  in  the  United  States,  and  still  supplies  to  us,  more  kinds  of  resources 
in  a  more  lavish  degree  than  has  ever  been  the  case  at  any  other  time  or 
with  any  other  people.  Our  position  in  the  world  has  been  attained  by 
the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  the  control  we  have  achieved  over  natmv; 
but  we  are  more,  and  not  less,  dependent  upon  what  she  furnishes  than 
at  any  pre\-ious  time  of  history  since  the  days  of  primitive  man. 

Yet  our  fathers,  though  they  knew  so  little  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  exercised  a  wise  forethought  in  reference  thereto.  Washington 
clearly  saw  that  the  perpetuity  of  the  States  could  only  be  secured  by 
union,  and  that  the  only  feasible  basis  of  union  was  an  economic  one; 
in  other  words,  that  it  must  be  based  on  the  development  and  use  ot 
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their  natural  resources.  Accordingly,  he  helped  to  outline  a.  Kheme  of 
commercial  development,  and  by  his  influence  on  Interstate  Waterways 
Commission  was  appointed  by  Virginia  and  Maryland.. 

Jl  met  neaj"  where  we  are  now  meeting,  in  Alexandria,  adjourned  to 
Mount  Vernon,  and  took  up  the  consideration  of  interstate  commerce 
by  the  only  means  then  avaiialsle,  that  of  water,  Furth-er  conferences 
were  arranged,  first  at  Annapolis  and  then  at  Philadelphia,  It  was  in 
Philadelphia  that  the  representadves  of  all  the  States  met  tor  what  was 
in  its  original  conception  merely  a  waterways  conference ;  but  when  they 
had  closed  their  dchberations  the  outcome  was  the  Constitution  which 
made  the  States  into  a  nation. 

The  Constiiutioa  of  the  United  States  thus  grew  in  large  part  out  of 
the  necessity  for  united  action  Jn  the  wise  use  of  one  of  our  natural 
resources.  The  wise  use  of  all  of  our  natural  resources,  which  are  our 
national  resources  as  well,  is  the  great  material  question  of  to-day.  I 
have  asked  you  to  ciime  together  now  Ixrcause  the  enormous  consump- 
lion  of  these  resources,  and  the  threat  of  imminent  exhaustion  of  some 
of  them,  due  to  reckless  and  wasteful  use,  once  more  calls  for  common 
effort^  common  action. 

Since  the  days  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  steam  and  elec- 
tric)t>"  have  re vulu lionized  the  industrial  world.  Nowhere  has  (he  revo- 
lution been  so  great  as  in  our  own  countiy.  The  discoveiy  and  udliza- 
tion  of  mineral  fuels  and  alloys  have  given  us  the  lead  over  all  other 
nations  in  the  production  of  steel.  The  discovery  and  utilization  of  coal 
and  iron  have  given  us  our  railways,  and  have  led  to  such  industrial 
development  as  has  never  before  been  seen.  The  vast  wealth  of  lumber 
in  our  forests,  the  riches  of  our  soils  and  mines,  the  discovery  uf  gold 
mineral  oils,  combined  with  the  efficiency  of  our  transportation,  have 
Cnade  the  conditions  of  our  life  unparalleled  in  comfort  and  convenience. 


Present  Drain  on  Our  Resources 


The  steadily  increasing  drain  on  these  natural  resources  has  promoted 
l»  an  extraordinary  degree  the  complexity  of  our  industrial  and  social 
life.  Moreover,  this  unexampled  development  has  had  a  determining 
effect  upon  the  character  and  opinions  of  our  people.  The  demand  for 
efGciency  In  the  great  task  hEis  given  us  vigor,  effectiveness,  decision,  and 
power,  and  a  capacity  for  achievement  which  in  its  own  lines  has  never 
yet  been  matched.  So  great  and  so  rapid  has  been  our  material  growth 
that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  lag  behind  in  spiritual  and  moral 
growlh ;   but  that  is  not  the  subject  upon  which  I  speak  Co  you  to-day. 

Disregarding  for  the  moment  the  <iuestion  of  moral  purpose,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  prosperity  of  our  people  depends  directly  on  the  energy 
and  intelligence  with  which  our  natural  resources  arc  used.    It  is  equally 
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clear  that  these  resources  are  the  final  basis  of  national  power  and  per- 
petuity. Finally,  it  is  ominously  evident  that  these  resources  are  in  the 
course  of  rapid  exhaustion. 

This  nation  bc^an  with  the  behef  that  its  landed  [>ossessions  were 
Ulimitable  and  capable  of  supporting  all  the  people  who  might  care  to 
make  our  country  their  home ;  but  already  the  limit  of  unserted  land  is 
in  Mght  and,  indeed,  but  little  land  fitted  for  agriculture  now  remains 
unoccupied,  save  what  can  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation  and  drainage.  We 
began  with  an  unapproached  heritage  of  forests;  more  than  half  of  the 
timber  is  gone.  We  began  with  coal  fields  more  exten^ve  than  those  of 
any  other  nation,  and  with  iron  ores  regarded  as  inexhaustible,  and  many 
experts  now  declare  that  the  end  of  both  iron  and  coal  is  in  sight. 

The  mere  increase  in  our  consumption  of  coal  during  1907  over  1906 
exceeded  the  total  consumption  in  1876,  the  centennial  year.  The  enor- 
mous stores  of  mineral,  oil,  and  gas  are  largely  gone.  Our  natural  water- 
ways are  not  gone,  but  they  have  been  so  injured  by  neglect,  and  by  the  ■ 
division  of  responsibility  and  utter  lack  of  system  in  dealing  with  them, 
that  there  is  less  navigation  on  them  now  than  there  was  fifty  years  ago. 
Finally,  we  began  with  soils  of  unexampled  fertility,  and  we  have  so 
impoverished  them  by  injudicious  use  and  by  failing  to  check  erosion 
that  their  crop-producing  power  is  diminishing  instead  (rf  increaang. 
In  a  word,  we  have  thoughtlessly,  and  to  a  large  degree  unnecessarily, 
diminished  the  resources  upon  which  not  only  our  prosperity  but  the 
prosperity  of  our  children  must  always  depend. 

We  have  become  great  because  of  the  lavish  use  of  our  resources,  and 
we  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  growth.  But  the  time  has  come 
to  inquire  seriously  what  will  happen  when  our  forests  are  gone,  when 
the  coal,  the  iron,  the  oil,  and  the  gas  are  exhausted,  when  the  soils  shall 
have  been  still  further  impoverished  and  washed  into  the  streams,  pol- 
luting the  rivers,  denuding  the  fields,  and  obstructing  navigation.  These 
questions  do  not  relate  only  to  the  next  century  or  to  the  next  generation. 
It  is  time  for  us  now  as  a  nation  to  exercise  the  same  reasonable  foresight 
in  dealing  with  our  great  natural  resources  that  would  be  shown  by  aiiy 
prudent  man  in  conserving  and  widely  using  the  property  which  contams 
the  assurance  of  well-being  for  himself  and  his  children. 

Two  Classes  of  Resources 

The  natural  resources  I  have  enumerated  can  be  di'^^*^  ™*°  *^ 
sharply  distinguished  classes  accordingly  as  they  are  of  axe iio^i^P*™^ 
of  renewal.     Mines,  if  used,  must  necessarily  be  exhai*^^^\- ^^Ai^iifc 
erals  do  not  and  can  not  renew  themselves.  Therefore,  ii»  ^^'^^wiAoia 
coal,  the  oil,  the  gas,  the  iron,  the  metals  generally,  all  «i?^^^^-&  oaNaaa  «> 
to  try  to  see  that  they  are  wisely  used.    The  exhaust^*^^*^ 
come  in  time. 
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The  second  cla3s  of  resources  consists  of  those  which  can  not  only  be 
used  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  them  undiminished  for  our  children, 
bul  can  acluaily  be  improved  by  wise  use.  The  soil,  the  forests,  the 
waterways  come  in  this  category.  In  dealing  with  mineral  resources, 
man  is  able  to  improve  or  nature  only  by  pulling  the  resources  to  a 
beneficial  use  which  in  the  end  exhausts  ihem;    but  in  dealing  with  the 

IsoU  and  its  products  man  can  improve  on  nature  by  compelling  the 
rtsourc^s  to  renew  and  even  reconstruct  themselves  in  such  manner  as 
to  serve  increasingly  beneficial  uses  —  while  the  living  waters  can  be  so 
controlled  as  to  multiply  their  benefits. 
Neither  the  primitive  man  rot  the  pioneer  wis  aware  of  any  duty  to 
posterity  in  dealing  with  the  renewable  resources.     When  the  American 
settler  felled  the  forests,  he  felt  that  there  was  plenty  of  forest  left  for 
the  sons  who  came  after  him.     When  he  exhausted  the  soil  of  his  farm 
he  felt  that  his  son  could  go  West,  and  take  up  another.    So  it  was  with 
his  immediate  successors.     When  the  soil-wash  from  the  farmer's  fields 
choked  Ihe  neighboring  river  he  thought  only  of  using  the  railway  rather 
than  boats  for  ino'\'ing  his  produce  and  supplies, 
I         Now  all  (his  is  changed.    On  the  average  the  son.  of  the  fanner  of  lo- 
m  day  must  make  his  living  on  his  father's  farm.    There  is  no  difficulty  in 
V  doing  this  if  the  father  will  exercise  wisdom.    No  wise  use  of  a  farm 
exhausts  its  fertility.     So  with  the  forests.     We  are  over  the  verge  of  a 

ttimtier  famine  in  this  country,  and  it  is  unpardonable  for  Ihe  nation  or 
the  States  to  permit  any  further  cutting  of  our  limber,  save  in  accordance 
wito  a  system  which  will  proinde  that  the  next  generation  shall  see  the 
Uraber  increa!>ed  instead  of  diminished.     Moreover,  we  can  add  enor- 

Iinous  tracts  of  the  most  vaJuable  possible  agricultural  land  to  the  na- 
hoiial  domain  by  irrigation  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  and  by 
drainage  of  great  tracts  of  swamp  land  in  (he  humid  regions.    We  can 
^iwmously  increase   our   transportation   facilities   by  the   canalization 
"four  rivers  so  as  to  complete  a  great  system  of  waterways  on  the  Pacific, 
.  ^ffanric,  atid  Gulf  coasts,  and  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  from  the  Great 
k'^^os  to  the  Alleghenies,  and  from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  mouth  of 
"^^mighty  Father  of  Waters.    But  all  these  various  uses  of  our  natural 
ources  are  so  clearly  connected  that  they  should  be  coordinated,  ajld 
5tf/t/  he  treated  as  part  of  one  coherent  pla.n  and  not  in  haphazard 
"*^^/^<remeal  fashion. 
■  'f/s  Jargciy  because  of  this  that  I  appointed  the  Waterways  Commls- 
°^/aSt   J-ear,  and  that  I  have  sought  to  perpetuate  its  work.     I  wish 
Uie     '^'s   opponunity  to  express  in  heartiest  fashion  my  acknnwl- 
^nt     'o    all   the  membei^  of  the  Commission.     At  great  personal 
T^J^      tinie  and  effort  they  have  rendered  a  service  to  the  piibbc 
^^^^^  -^^nnot  be  too  grateful.    Especial  "^'''/^  5"*  1°  ?^^""^"j 
w^''  fhe  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  far-sightedness  of  Giffurd 
'^'^^n,  we  owe  so  much  of  j^J^  progress  we  have  already 
35 
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made  in  handling  this  matter  of  the  codrdinatioD  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him  this  convention  neither 
would  nor  could  have  been  called. 


Ddty  of  the  Nation 

We  are  coming  to  recognize  as  never  before  the  right  of  the  nation  to 
guard  its  own  future  in  the  essential  matter  of  natural  resources.  In  the 
past  we  have  admitted  the  right  of  the  individual  to  injure  the  future  of 
the  republic  for  his  own  present  profit.  The  time  has  come  for  a  change. 
As  a  people,  we  have  the  right  and  the  duty,  second  to  none  other  but 
the  right  and  duty  of  obeying  the  moral  law,  of  requiring  and  doing 
justice,  to  protect  ourselves  and  our  children  against  the  wasteful  devel- 
opment of  our  natural  resources,  whether  that  waste  is  caused  by  the 
actual  destruction  of  such  resources  or  by  making  them  impossible  of 
development  hereafter. 

Any  right-thinlting  father  earnestly  deares  and  strives  to  leave  his  son 
both  an  untarnished  name  and  a  reasonable  equipment  for  the  struggle 
of  life.  So  this  nation,  as  a  whole,  should  earnestly  desire  and  strive  to 
leave  to  the  next  generation  the  national  honor  unstained  and  the  national 
resources  unexhausted.  There  are  signs  that  both  the  nation  and  the 
States  are  waking  to  a  realization  of  this  great  truth.  On  March  lo, 
1908,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  rendered  an  exceedingly  important 
judicial  decision.  This  opinion  was  rendered  in  response  to  questions 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  restrict  the  cutting  of  trees  on  private 
land  for  the  prevention  of  droughts  and  floods,  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  water  supply,  and  the  prevention  of  the  erosion  of  such  lands, 
and  the  consequent  filling  up  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.  The  forests 
and  water  power  of  Maine  constitute  the  larger  part  of  her  wealth  and 
form  the  basis  of  her  industrial  life,  and  the  question  submitted  by  the 
Maine  Senate  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  answer  of  the  Supreme 
Court  alike  bear  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  people  of  Maine,  and 
clearly  define  a  policy  of  conservation  of  natural  resources,  the  adoption 
of  which  is  of  vital  importance,  not  merely  to  Maine,  but  to  the  whde 
country. 

Policy  of  Preservation 

Such  a  policy  will  preserve  soil,  forests,  water  power  as  a  heritage  for 
the  children  and  the  children's  children  of  the  men  and  women  <rf  this 
generation ;  for  any  enactment  that  provides  for  the  wise  utilization  d 
the  forest,  whether  in  public  or  private  ownership,  and  for  the  conservar 
tion  of  the  water  resources  of  the  country,  must  necessarily  be  l^;islatton 
that  will  promote  both  private  and  public  welfare;  for  flood  preventitMi, 
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water-power  development,  preservation  of  the  soil,  and  iisproveirent  of 
navigable  rivers  are  all  promoied  by  sucli  a  policy  of  forest  conservarion. 

The  opinion  of  the  Maine  supreme  liench  sets  forth  unequivocaHy  the 
principle  that  the  properly  rights  of  the  individual  are  subordinate  to 
ihe  rights  of  the  conimunitj',  and  especially  that  the  waste  of  wHld  timber 
land  derived  originally  from  the  State,  involving  as  it  would  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  Stale  and  its  people,  and  thereby  defeating  one 
great  purpose  of  government,  may  properly  be  prevented  by  State 
restrictions. 

The  court  says  there  are  two  reasons  v^hy  the  right  of  the  public  to 
control  and  limit  the  use  of  private  property  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
property  in  land:  "Firsi,  such  pfOijerty  is  tlOt  the  result  of  productive 
labor,  but  is  derived  solely  from  (he  State  itself,  the  original  owner; 
second,  the  amount  of  land  tjeing  incapable  of  increase,  if  Ihe  owners 
of  large  tracts  catJ  waste  them  at  will  without  Stale  restriction,  the  Stale 
and  its  people  may  be  helplessly  impoverished,  and  one  great  purpose 
nf  government  defeated.  .  .  .  We  do  not  think  the  proposed  legislation 
Woidd  operate  to  'take'  private  properly  within  the  inhibition  of  the 
Constitution.  While  it  might  restrict  the  owner  of  wild  and  unculti- 
vated lands  in  his  use  of  ihem,  might  delay  his  taking  some  of  the  prod- 
uct, might  delay  his  anticipated  profits  and  even  thereby  might  cause 
him  some  loss  of  profit,  it  would  nevertheless  leave  him  his  lands  ihcir 
product  and  increase,  untouched,  and  without  diminution  of  title,  estate, 
or  quantity.  He  would  still  have  large  measure  of  control  and  large 
opportunity  to  realize  values.  He  might  suffer  delay  but  not  privation. 
. , .  The  proposed  legislation  .  .  .  would  be  withiii  the  legislative  power 
and  would  not  operate  as  a  taking  of  private  property  for  which  com- 
pensation must  be  made." 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New  Jersey  has  adopted  a 
similar  view,  which  has  recently  beer  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  April  6, 
rc)o8,  Mr,  Justice  Holmes  said: 

"The  State  as  quasi-sovereign  and  representative  of  the  interests  of  ihp 
public  has  a  standing  in  court  to  protect  the  atmosphere,  the  water, 
and  the  forests  within  its  territory,  irrespective  of  the  assent  or  dissent 
of  the  private  owners  of  the  land  most  immediately  roncemed.  ...  It 
appeaiB  to  us  that  few  pubhc  interests  are  more  obvious,  indisputable, 
and  independent  of  particular  theory  than  the  interest  of  the  public  of 
a  State  to  maintain  the  rivers  that  are  wholly  within  it  substantially  un- 
diminished, except  by  such  drafts  upon  ihem  as  the  guardian  of  the 
public  welfare  may  permit  for  the  purjmse  of  turning  Lhem  to  a  more 
perfect  use.  This  public  interest  is  omnipresent  wherever  there  is  a 
State,  and  grows  more  pressing  as  ijopulation  grows  ....  We  are  of 
opmioD,  further,  that  the  constitutional  power  of  the  State  to  insist 
that  its  natural  advantag'es  shall  remain  unimpaired  by  its  citizens  is 
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not  dependent  upon  any  nice  estimate  of  the  extent  of  present  use  or 
speculation  as  to  future  needs.  The  legal  conception  of  the  necessary 
is  apt  to  be  confined  to  somewhat  rudimentary  wants,  and  there  are 
benefits  from  a  great  river  that  might  escape  a  lawyer's  view.  But  the 
State  is  not  required  to  submit  even  to  an  aesthetic  analysis.  Any  analy- 
sis may  be  inadequate.  It  finds  itself  in  possession  of  what  all  admit 
to  be  a  great  public  good,  and  what  it  has  it  may  keep  and  give  no  one  a 
reason  for  its  will." 

These  decisions  reach  the  root  of  the  idea  of  conservatioD  of  our 
resources  in  the  interests  of  our  people. 


FROM  THE   MESSAGE   OF   PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT, 
DECEMBER  3,    1907 

Inland  Waterways.  The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  and 
their  proper  use  constitute  the  fundamental  problem  which  underlies 
almost  every  other  problem  of  our  National  life.  We  must  maintain  for 
our  civilization  the  adequate  material  basis  without  which  that  civiliza- 
tion cannot  exist.  We  must  show  foresight,  we  must  look  ahead.  As  a 
nation  we  not  only  enjoy  a  wonderful  measure  of  present  prMperity 
but  if  this  prosperity  is  used  aright  it  is  an  earnest  of  future  success 
such  as  no  other  nation  will  have.  The  reward  of  foresight  for  this 
Nation  is  great  and  easily  foretold.  But  there  must  be  the  look  ahead, 
there  must  be  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  to  waste,  to  destroy,  our 
natural  resources,  to  skin  and  exhaust  the  land  instead  of  using  it  so  as 
to  increase  its  usefulness,  will  result  in  undermining  in  the  days  of  our 
children  the  very  prosperity  which  we  ought  by  right  to  hand  down 
to  them  amplified  and  developed.  For  the  last  few  years,  through  sev- 
eral agencies,  the  Government  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  our  people 
to  look  ahead  and  to  substitute  a  planned  and  orderly  development  of 
our  resources  in  place  of  a  haphazard  striving  for  immediate  profit 
Our  great  river  systems  should  be  developed  as  national  water  high- 
ways; the  Mississippi,  with  its  tributaries,  standing  first  in  importance, 
and  the  Columbia  second,  although  there  are  many  others  of  impor- 
tance  on  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  slopes.  The  National 
Government  should  undertake  this  work,  and  I  hope  a  beginning  will 
be  made  in  the  present  Congress;  and  the  greatest  of  all  our  rivers,  the 
Mississippi,  should  receive  especial  attention.  From  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  there  should  be  a  deep  waterway,  with 
deep  waterways  leading  from  it  to  the  East  and  the  West.  Such  a 
waterway  would  practically  mean  the  extension  of  our  coast  line  into 
the  very  heart  of  our  country.  It  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
our  people.  If  begun  at  once  it  can  be  carried  through  in  time  appreci- 
ably to  relieve  the  congestion  of  our  great  freight-carrying  lines  of  nul- 
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roads.  The  work  should  be  systematically  and  condnuously  carried 
forward  in  accordance  with  some  well-conreived  plan.  The  main 
sireams  should  be  improved  to  Ihe  highest  point  of  efficiency  before  the 
improvement  of  the  branches  is  attenipied ;  and  the  work  shnuHd  be  kept 
free  from  every  taint  of  recklessness  or  jobbery.  The  inland  waterways 
which  lie  just  ba-ck  of  the  whole  eastern  and  southern  coasts  should 
Lkevfise  be  developed,  Moreover,  the  development  of  our  waterways 
involves  many  other  important  waier  problems,  all  of  which  shtiuld  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  same  general  scheme.  The  Government  dams 
should  be  used  to  pnnducc  hnndred.s  of  thousands  of  horsepower  as  an 
incident  to  improving  navigation;  for  Ihe  annual  value  of  the  unused 
water  power  of  the  United  Stales  perhaps  exceeds  the  annual  value  of 
ihe  products  of  all  our  mines.  As  an  incident  to  crealing  the  deep 
waterway  down  the  Mississippi,  the  Government  should  build  along  its 
whole  lower  length  levees  which  taken  together  with  the  control  of  the 
headwaters,  will  at  once  and  forever  put  a  complete  stop  [o  all  threat 
of  floods  in  the  immensely  ferrile  Delta  region.  The  territoiy  lying 
adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  along  its  lower  course  will  thereby  become 
fine  of  Ihe  most  prosperous  and  populous,  as  it  atready  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile,  farming  regions  in  all  the  world.  I  have  appointed  an  Inland 
Waterways  Commission  to  study  and  outline  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  development  along  all  the  lines  indicated.  Later  I  shall  lay  its  report 
l>efore  the  Congress, 

Rcdamatwn  Work.  Irrigadon  should  be  far  more  extensively  de- 
veloped than  at  present,  not  only  in  the  States  of  the  Great  Plains  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  in  many  others,  as,  for  instance,  iti  large 
portions  of  the  South  Adantic  and  Gulf  States,  where  it  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  Ihe  reclamadon  of  swamp  land.  The  Federal 
Government  should  seriously  devote  itself  to  this  task,  realizing  that  util- 
izadon  of  waterways  and  water-power,  forestry,  irrigation,  and  the  recla- 
mation of  lands  threatened  with  overflow,  are  all  interdependent  parts 
of  the  same  prfjblcm.  The  work  of  the  Reclamadon  Service  in  devel- 
oping Ihe  larger  opporluniries  of  the  western  half  of  our  country  for 
irrigation  is  more  important  than  almost  any  other  movement.  The 
constant  purpose  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  Reclama- 
tion Senice  has  been  to  use  the  water  resources  of  the  public  lands  for 
the  uldmate  greatest  good  of  (he  greatest  number;  in  other  words,  to 
put  upon  the  land  permanent  home-makers,  to  use  and  develop  it  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children  and  children's  children.  There  has 
been,  of  course,  opposition  to  this  work;  opposition  from  some  inter- 
ested men  who  desire  to  exhaust  the  land  for  their  own  immediate 
profit  without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  next  generadon,  and  opposi- 
tion from  honest  and  well-meaning  men  who  did  not  fully  understand 
the  subject  or  who  did  not  look  far  enough  ahead.  This  opposition  is, 
1  think,  dying  away,  and  our  people  we  understandiiig  that  it  would 
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be  utterly  wrong  to  allow  a  few  individuals  to  exhaust  for  their  own 
temporary  peisonal  proBt  the  resources  which  ought  to  be  developed 
through  use  so  as  to  be  conserved  for  the  pennanent  common  advan- 
tage of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Puhlif  Lands,  The  effort  of  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  public 
land  has  been  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  Reclamation 
Service.  The  land  law  system  which  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  fertile  and  well-watered  regions  of  the  Middle  West  has  largely 
bnikcn  dvtwn  when  applied  to  the  dryer  regions  of  the  Great  Plains, 
the  mountains  and  much  of  the  Pacific  slope,  where  a  farm  of  i6o 
acres  is  inade<)uate  for  self-support.  In  these  regions  the  system  lent 
itself  to  fraud,  and  much  land  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment without  [lassing  into  the  hands  of  the  home-maker.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Justice  joined  in  prosecuttog 
the  offenders  against  the  law;  and  they  have  accomplished  much,  while 
wheiv  the  administration  of  the  law  has  been  doFective  it  has  been 
t  han);ed.  But  the  laws  themselves  are  defective.  Three  years  ago  a 
pnlilii.-  lands  commission  was  appointed  to  scrutinize  the  law,  and 
defrtis,  and  recommended  a  remedy.  Their  examination  specifically 
slioweil  the  existence  of  great  fraud  upon  the  pubUc  domain,  and  their 
nii>mmendalions  for  changes  in  the  law  were  made  with  the  design 
of  (unserving  the  natural  resources  of  every  part  of  the  public  lands 
by  putting  it  to  its  best  use.  Especial  attention  was  called  to  the  pre- 
vention of  settlement  by  the  passage  of  great  areas  of  public  land  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  men,  and  to  the  enormous  waste  caused  by  unre- 
stricted grazing  upon  the  open  range.  The  recommendations  of  the 
I'ublii-  Lands  Commission  are  sound,  for  they  are  especially  in  the 
interest  of  the  actual  home-maker;  and  where  the  sm^  home-maker 
can  not  at  present  utilize  the  land  they  provide  that  the  Government 
shall  keep  control  of  it  so  that  it  may  not  be  monopolized  by  a  few  men. 
The  Congress  has  not  yet  acted  upon  these  recommendations;  but 
they  arc  so  just  and  proper,  so  essential  to  our  National  welfare,  that  I 
feel  confident,  if  the  Congress  will  take  time  to  consider  them,  that  they 
will  ultimately  be  adopted. 

Some  such  legislation  as  that  proposed  is  essential  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  great  stretches  of  public  grazing  land  which  are  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation under  present  methods  and  are  valuable  only  for  the  forage 
which  they  supply.  These  stretches  amount  in  all  to  some  300,000,000  ' 
acres,  and  are  open  to  the  free  grazing  of  catUe,  sheep,  horses  and  goats, 
without  restriction.  Such  a  system,  or  rather  such  lack  of  system, 
means  that  the  range  is  not  so  much  used  as  wasted  by  abuse.  As  the 
West  settles  the  range  becomes  more  and  more  over-grazed.  Much  of 
it  can  not  be  used  to  advantage  unless  it  is  fenced,  for  fencing  is  the  only 
way  by  which  to  keep  in  check  the  owners  of  nomad  flocks  which  roam 
hither  and  thither,  utterly  destroying  the  pastures  and  leaving  a  waste 
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behind,  so  that  their  presence  is  incompatible  with  the  presence  of 
home-makers.  The  existing  fences  are  all  illegal.  Some  of  them  rep- 
resent the  improper  excSusion  of  actual  setliers,  actual  hnme-nnikers, 
frnm  territory  which  Is  usurped  by  great  cattle  cnmpanies,  Some  of 
them  represent  what  is  in  itself  a  proper  effort  to  use  the  range  for  ihose 
upon  the  land,  and  to  prevent  its  use  by  nomadic  outsiders.  AH  these 
fences,  those  that  axe  hurtful  and  those  that  are  benehcial,  are  ahke 
illegal  and  must  come  down.  But  it  is  an  outrage  that  the  law  should 
necessitate  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Administration.  The  unlaw- 
ful fencing  of  public  lands  for  private  grazing  must  be  slopped,  but 
the  necessity  which  occasioned  it  must  be  prodded  for.  The  Federal 
Government  should  have  control  of  the  range,  whether  by  permit  or 
lease,  as  local  necessities  may  determine.  Such  control  rould  secure 
the  great  benefit  nf  legitimate  fencing,  while  at  the  same  time  securing 
and  protMOtitig  the  settlement  of  the  country.  In  some  places  it  may 
be  that  the  tracts  of  range  adjacent  to  the  homesteads  of  actual  settlers 
should  be  allotted  to  them  severally  or  in  common  for  the  summer 
grazing  of  their  stoclt.  Elsewhere  it  may  be  that  a  lease  system  would 
serve  the  purpose;  the  leases  to  be  temporary  and  subject  to  the  rights 
of  settlement,  and  the  araount  charged  being  large  enough  merely  |o 
permit  of  the  efficient  and  Ijcneficial  control  of  the  range  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  payment  to  the  county  of  the  equivalent  of  what  it 
would  otherwise  receive  in  taxes.  The  destruction  of  the  public  range 
will  continue  until  some  laws  such  as  these  are  enacted.  Fully  to  pre- 
vent the  fraud  in  the  public  lands  which,  through  the  joint  action  of 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  prevent,  there  must  be  further  legislation,  and  especially 
a  sufficient  appropriation  to  permit  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
examine  certain  classes  of  entries  on  the  ground  before  they  pass  into 
private  ownership.  The  Government  should  part  with  its  title  only  to 
the  actual  horae-malccr,  not  to  the  profit-maker  who  does  not  care  to 
make  a  home.  Our  prime  object  is  to  secure  the  rights  and  guard  the 
interests  of  ibe  small  ranchman,  the  man  who  plows  and  pitches  hay 
fur  himself.  It  is  this  small  ranchman,  this  actual  settler  and  home- 
maker,  who  in  the  long  run  is  most  hurt  by  permitting  thefts  of  the 
public  land  in  whatever  form. 

Fotests-  Optimism  is  a  good  characteristic,  hut  if  carried  to  an  excess 
it  becomes  foolishness.  We  are  prone  to  speak  of  the  resources  of  this 
country  as  inexhaustible;  this  is  not  so.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  the  coal,  iron,  oil,  gas,  and  the  like,  does  not  reproduce  it&elf, 
and  therefore  is  certain  to  be  exhausted  ultimately;  and  wastefulness 
In  dealing  with  it  to-day  mean-ii  that  our  descendants  will  feel  the  es- 
hiustion  a  generaliftn  or  two  before  they  otherwise  wOuld,  But  there 
are  certain  other  forms  of  waste  which  could  be  entirely  slopped  —  the 
waste  ol  soil  by  washing,  fur  instance,  which  is  among  the  most  dangerous 
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of  all  wastes  now  in  progress  in  the  United  Stat^,  15  essjJy  prevait- 
ablcj  so  that  ihia  present  enannous  loss  of  fertility  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary. The  preservation  or  replacement  of  the  forests  is  one  of  the  mo5i 
important  means  of  preventing  this  loss.  We  have  made  a  beginiUng 
in  forest  preservation,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning-  At  present  lumbering 
is  the  fourth  greatest  industry  in  the  United  Stales;  and  yet,  so  rspiii 
has  been  the  rate  of  exhaustion  of  timber  in  the  United  States  in  ibc 
past,  and  so  rapidly  Is  the  remainder  being  exhausted,  that  the  coun- 
try is  unquestionably  on  the  verge  of  a  timber  famine  which  will  beffJl 
in  every  household  in  the  land.  There  has  already  been  a  rise  iatbe 
price  of  lumber,  but  there  is  certain  to  be  a  more  rapid  and  heavier  ri« 
in  the  future.  The  present  annual  consumption  of  lumber  is  certainlj' 
three  times  as  great  as  the  annual  growth ;  and  if  the  consumption  and 
growth  continue  unchanged,  practically  all  our  lumber  will  be  eibaiistd 
in  another  generation,  while  long  before  the  limit  to  complete  eshaia* 
tion  is  reached  the  growing  scarcity  will  make  itself  felt  in  many  blighl- 
ing  ways  upon  our  National  welfare.  About  20  per  cent  of  our  forestRl 
territory  is  now  reserved  in  National  forests;  but  these  do  not  incluii* 
the  most  valuable  timber  lands,  and  in  any  event  the  proportion  is  too 
small  to  expect  that  the  reser^-es  can  accomplish  more  than  a  mitigatira 
of  the  trouble  which  is  ahead  for  the  nation.  Far  more  drastic  action  is 
needed.  I-'orests  can  he  lumbered  so  as  to  give  to  the  public  the  fii!3 
use  of  their  mercantile  timber  without  the  slightest  detriment  to  the 
forest,  any  more  than  it  is  a  detriment  to  a  farm  to  furnish  a  hantst; 
so  that  there  is  no  parallel  between  forests  and  mines,  which  can  onlj 
be  completely  used  by  exhaustion.  But  forests,  if  used  as  all  our  for- 
ests have  been  used  in  the  past  and  as  most  of  them  are  still  used,  will 
be  either  wholly  destroyed,  or  so  damaged  that  many  decades  hareU) 
pass  before  effective  use  can  be  made  of  them  again.  All  these  E«ti 
are  so  obvious  that  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  should  be  necessary  W 
repeat  ihem.  Every  business  man  in  the  land,  every  writer  in  ihc 
newspapers,  every  man  or  woman  of  an  ordinary  education,  ought  W 
be  able  to  see  that  immense  quantities  of  timber  are  used  in  the  counuyi 
that  the  forests  which  supfOy  this  timber  arc  rapidly  being  exhauslol, 
and  that,  if  no  change  takes  place,  exhaustion  will  come  compankti''dj 
soon,  and  that  (he  effects  of  it  will  be  fell  severely  in  the  every-day  liff 
of  our  people.  Surely,  when  these  facts  are  so  obvious,  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  taking  preventive  measures.  Yet  we  seem  as  a  nation  Ifl  i* 
willing  to  proceed  in  this  matter  with  happy-go-lucky  indifference  ewn 
to  the  immediate  future.  It  is  this  attitude  which  permits  the  self- 
interest  of  a  very  few  persons  to  weigh  for  more  than  the  ultimate  inlerel 
of  all  our  people.  There  are  persons  who  hnd  it  to  their  immense  pecu- 
niary benefit  to  destroy  the  forests  by  lumbering.  They  are  to  be  blaitiBi 
for  thus  sacrificing  the  future  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  their  0^ 
self-interest  of  the  moment;  but  heavier  blame  attaches  to  the  people 


It  lirge  lor  pemutting  sucb  action,  whether  in  the  White  Mountains, 
in  the  southern  Alleghenies,  or  in  the   Rockies  and  Sierras.     A  big 
lumbering  company,  impatient  fur  immediate  returns  and  not  caring 
tft  look  far  enough  ahead,  will  often  deliberately  destroy  all  (he  good 
timber  In  a  region,  hoping  afterwards  to  move  on  to  some  new  country. 
The  shiftless  man  of  small  means,  who  does  not  care  to  become  an 
aciual  home-maker  but  would  like  immediate  profil,  will  find  it  lo  his 
advantage  to  take  up  timber  land  simply  to  turn  it  over  to  such  a  big 
tonapany,  and  leave  if  valueless  for  future  settlers.     A  big  mine  owner 
•teious  only  to  develop  his  mine  at  the  moment,  will  care  only  lo  cut  all 
tbe  timber  that  he  wishes  without  regard  to  the  future  —  probably  not 
toting  aJiead  to  the  condition  of  the  country  when  the  forests  are  ex- 
piisied,  any  more  than  he  does  lo  the  condition  when  the  mine  is 
f&rted  oul,     I  do  not  blame  these  men  nearly  as  much  as  I  blame  the 
Ppine  public  opinion,  the  indifferent  public  vpinion,  which  permits  their 
ption  to  go  unchecked.    Of  course  to  check  the  waste  of  timber  means 
Pat  there  must  be  on  the  part  of  the  public  the  acceptance  of  a  tempo- 
restriction  in  the  lavish  use  of  the  timber,  in  order  [o  prevent  the 
:a]  loss  of  this  use  in  the  future.    There  are  plenty  of  men  in  public 
private  life  who  actually  advocate  the  continuance  of  (he  present 
em  of  unchecked  and  wasteful  extravagance,  using  as  an  argument 
fact  that  to  check  it  will  of  course  mean  Interference  with  the  ease 
comfort  of  certain  people  who  now  get  lumber  at  less  cost  than  they 
ht  to  pay.  at  the  expense  of  the  future  generations.     Some  of  these 
■ns  actually  demand  that  the  present  forest  reserves  be  thrown 
n  to  destruction,  because,  forsooth,  they  think  that  thereby  the  price 
lumber  could  be  put  down  again  for  two  or  three  or  more  year^. 
Iheir  attitude  is  precisely  like  that  of  an  agitator  protesting  against  the 
ay  of  money  by  farmers  on  manure  and  in  taking  care  of  their  farms 
icrally.     Undoubtedly,  if  the  average  farmer  were  content  absolutely 
ruin  his  farm,  he  could  for  two  or  three  years  avoid  spending  any 
,ey  on  it,  and  yet  make  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  it.    Bui  only  a 
;e  would,  in  his  private  alTairs,  show  such  reckless  disregard  of  the 
re;  yet  it  is  precisely  this  reckless  disregard  of  the  future  which  the 
mcnls  of  the  forestry  system  'are  now  endeavoring  to  get  (he  pcuple 
the  United  States  Jo  show.    The  only  trouble  with  the  movement  for 
reservation  of  our  forests  is  that  it  has  ni>t  gone  nearly  far  enough, 
was  not  begun  soon  enough.    Tt  is  a  most  fortunate  thing,  however, 
t  we  began  it  when  we  did.    We  should  acquire  in  the  Appalachian 
White  Mountain  regions  all  the  forest  lands  that  it  is  po3.;ibIe  to 
uire  for  the  use  of  the  Nation.     These  lands,  because  they  form  a 
.donal  asset,  are  as  emphatically  national  as  the  rivers  which  they 
and  which  flow  through  so  many  Stales  before  they  reach  the 


[There  should  bc  QO  tariff  on  any  for^t  product  grown  in  this  coun- 
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tiy;  and,  in  especial,  there  should  be  no  taj-iff  on  wood  pulp;  due 
notice  of  the  change  being  of  course  given  to  those  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness so  as  to  enable  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  tonditions. 
The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  should,  if  possible,  b-e  accompanied 
by  an  agreemetit  with  Canadii  that  there  shall  be  no  export  duly  on 
Canadian  pulp  wood. 

Mineral  Lands.  In  the  eastern  United  States  the  mineral  fuels  have 
already  passed  into  the  hands  of  large  private  owners,  and  those  of  the 
West  are  rapidly  following.  It  Is  obvious  thai  these  fuels  should  be 
conserved  and  not  wasted,  and  it  would  be  well  to  protect  the  people 
against  unjust  and  extortionate  prices,  so  far  aa  that  can  still  be  dona 
What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  great  oil  fields  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory by  the  action  of  the  Admin istradon,  offers  a  striking  example  of 
the  good  results  of  such  a  policy.  In  my  judgment  the  Government 
should  have  the  right  (o  keep  the  fee  of  the  coal,  oil.  and  gas  fields  in 
its  own  possession  and  to  lease  the  rights  to  develop  them  under  proper 
regulations;  or  else,  if  the  Congress  will  not  adopt  this  method,  the  coal 
deposits  should  be  sold  under  limitations,  to  consen'e  them  as  public 
utilities,  the  right  to  mine  coal  being  Separated  from  the  title  to  the  soil.  ■ 
The  regulations  shduld  permit  coal  lands  to  be  worked  in  sufficient  ■ 
quantity  by  the  several  corporations.  The  present  limiiadons  have 
been  absurd,  excessive,  and  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  often  render  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be  either  fraud  or  else  abandonment  of  the 
work  of  getting  out  the  coal. 
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SENATE  DEBATE   ON  FOREST  RESERVATIONS' 

Mr.  Spooneb.  Now.  all  I  started  out  to  say  was  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  has  been,  so  far  as  the  forestry  laws  are  concerned,  ex- 
ercising  the  option  which  it  possesses  to  hold  its  timber  lands  in  order  to 
conserve  the  umber  supply  of  the  States  and  of  the  country  rather  than 
to  open  it,  except  in  a  qualified  way,  to  homestead  settletncnt.  It  would 
be  opening  it,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  to  corporations  cutting, 
manufacturing,  and  selling  lumber,  enabling  them  to  save  their  own 
limber  supply  and  obtain  that  for  present  uses  from  homesteaders. 
The  average  homesteader  can  not  carry  on  to  any  large  extent  lumbering 
operations.  They  clear  a  little  piece  for  agricultural  purposes,  for  the 
erection  of  a  cabin.  They  fence  a  little  space,  but  for  many,  many  years 
they  do  not  go  beyond  that.  It  is  a  work  of  years,  and  many  years 
ordinarily,  to  dear  a  forest  farm,  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Smoot]  says  to  me,  half  of  it  is  lost. 

Mr  President,  thai  is  not  all.  The  Congress  had  another  thing  in 
view  in  establishing  the  forest  reserves,  and  that  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
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sequence  to  Ihe  people  of  the  West,  of  some  consequence  to  those  States 
whose  forests  have  been  denuded  or  desiroyed,  and  that  was  to  conserve 
[he  water  supply.  That  is  of  peculiar  consequence  to  all  the  peopJ-e 
living  in  the  seraiarid  region  of  the  country-  That  plays  an  im[jortant 
part  in  tarrying  to  successful  consummation  the  splendid  irrigatinr 
scherae  which  is  upon  the  Statute  book  and  is  now  being  wrought  out. 
The  water  supply  in  ihe  far  West  and  its  conservation  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  Congress  had  a  wise  purpose  expressed  in  the  act  for  the 
establ^hment  of  these  rcsen-es.    The  act  of  June  i,  iSgJ,  provides  — 

No  public  forest  resen'ation  shall  be  esIabJJshed,  except  lo  improve  and  pro- 
tect the  forest  within  the  reservation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  favorable 
conditions  of  water  flows,  and  to  furnish  a  cotitinu&m  supply  of  timber  for  tlie 
use  ftnd  necessities  af  citizens  of  the  United  Slates. 

Without  this  forest-rescr\'e  policy,  leaving  the  land  open  to  settlement, 
eicepl  upon  the  mwntain  tops,  where  no  man  cnuJd  live,  it  would  not  be 
twenty  years  until  the  State  of  Idaho  would  have  supplied  the  East  and 
Ihe  Middle  Stales  with  her  timber,  and  her  own  forests  would,  in  the 
main,  be  gone. 

Mr.  Hevburn.    Will  the  Senator  pennit  me  to  suggest  something? 

Mr.  Spooner.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  looked  al  the  question  from  that  standpoint  four 
years  ago  and  three  years  ago.  It  so  happened  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  that  I  w.is  ill  and  unable  to  be  present.  I  had  therefore  kept 
in  the  law  an  exception  in  the  interest  of  Idaho,  pro\'iding  that  lumber 
should  not  be  shipped  by  the  Government  out  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  but 
during  my  absence  last  winter  that  provision  was  stricken  out.  I  am 
going  to  ask  thai  it  be  inserted  this  year. 

Mr.  Spooneh.    Why  should  it  not  be  shipped  out  of  the  State  of  Idaho  P 

Mr.  Hevburn.  Why  should  the  Government  ship  it  out  of  Idaho  if 
the  forests  are  being  conserved  tor  the  future  uses  of  the  people  of 
Idaho? 

Mr.  Spoonee.  The  conservation  of  the  forests  requires  that  some 
timber  shall  be  cut. 

Mr.  Hevbdrn.    Bui  let  it  be  sold  in  Idaho. 

Mr,  Spooneb.  Dead  and  down  timber  must  be  removed.  A  hurri- 
cane sweeps  through  (he  forest.  The  limber  affected  should  be  ctit 
away,  and  for  two  reasons.  It  will  otherwise  be  destroyed  by  worms, 
and  worse  than  that,  it  invites  a  fire  which  may  devastate  the  whole 
region.  Thai  is  what  conseiTation  of  the  timber  supply  means.  It 
means  to  take  out  those  trees  which  ought  to  be  taken  out  in  the  interest 
of  the  timber  CDnser\-alian,  and  it  means  that  all  cutting  in  the  forest 
rsen'es  shall  be  done  in  a  manner  which  will  not  invite  fires,  and,  second, 
which  will  not  prevent  reforesting, 

I  am  not  speaking  without  some  personal  knowledge  of  this  particular 
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(>h,i*i.-  ,-,  :  1  ^,r  n.1;  siV'Stiric  'M  ihf  litftails.  You  may  have  some 
t '•■,•.<■»  \- ,:;nf.-,ii.\i  ,1  ,,n,'  r.,' ,-i%' w'.x.M  bc  nv*!*  prompt  to  aid  ID  corTcct- 
i'Vi;  ."■:■■.■  1,1..  ,  ,  ■,()-  s-v-/. i,;-(i:  f.ir  ihere  has  been  generalizadon 
hi-.v  >•■  v>,-  lift.;.  .■■1  .»,j>  v,><o.:  in  support  of  this  great  national 
js'.'.x  ■■■.  >v  \."..i ,  ,v  h!.  ;V  .v\\:iic.  Niih  astoiheconsen-ation  of  the 
Ix'iv^.x  I  -,  I.,  ,-,,;,v,.->  :;,i.i- .i:  iSf  water  supply:  and  if  I  am  not  veiy, 
»»",\  V,  %  ■  •,»  r^..s.;'.i.,--  I,"  ;wv.-,l(>  jnywhere  have  as  acute  interest  in 
il  .k*  ■."•,  ,\\,.-.i,  «■?..■  .V, ...»  ;l>rsi>  Suifs  and  those  who  are  yet  to  occupy 

I  ,■  ■,-,  .„■,.  ,  V  V  «',s.|.v  ^■.■;  .->  .ity  in  the  West,  and  during  all  that  time 
I  t  o,/ .    ■ ,-..  1-,^      ^  ,v,  ,-.■!.■.,..■  j;ii::  r..M  ur  away,  because  it  was  obscured  by 
(Ik-  N,v..i.,  ,-.,  ,,v, .,  ,.:v*  «!'.iih  do>tn\ved  millions,  untold  millions,  of 
HU'!v,.x    ,  .    tt  ■.,-,  :■,  »,v,it\i  .1  l.i,Minp  harm  to  people  who  ret  are  to  go 
mio  i;^.'^,  v,\  .M  ,v     s.'  i:  >\i!l  n.-l  do  t"  say  the  Government  has  no  right 
lo  hoi,"  ,,^  ...  -.Iv   ,;  ,i  ,  li.vvii's.  nor  will  il  do  to  say  thai  the  Government 
i-.  HOI  ;.,,  •■..,':!>••'.  ......1  kindlv  in  the  jxtlicy  which  it  has  adopted  to  hold 

its  l.v.i.;-  ...,.;  i,'  ,-.r.'i,\i  its  l.\niis.  and  so  to  utilize  them  as  to  benefit  the 
|><-i*lO>'  oi  i!'.-  !.\  .i;aii">  -iiiii  U-nflit  the  [>eople  of  the  country. 

\\I^.-.i  >.M..i.iis  Ii.ilk  .iIk>ui  the  Government  becoming  a  lumber 
nn'u  ti.t.ii  i!i,.i  IV  iii>i.h'in.il.  The  forests  would  be  swept  away  by  fire, 
sjinh.iu.'ii  ..ii.l  ■•ihimisc  Iml  fur  these  limber  rese^^■ations,  You  would 
li;n.'  ill.-  -..ill.'  cNpriifiut'  wf  had.  and  we  had  forests  which,  I  hare 
In-Ill  I.O.I  ..'iil.l  ».>t  \v  f\reedcd  anywhere  in  beauty  —  white  pine  — 
(■\..-]i|  III  ,1  ]Mii  .i|  liLilio.  I  met  one  man  who  had  years  ago  ridden 
lliii>iii;S  III.'  MiMi'i  ki>i<l  Mountains  and  down  along  the  stream  for  miles 
mill  I'll  .l.i\-.  .iiiii  hr  lolii  mo  that  he  never  had  seen  such  a  forest  in  his 
lilV,  .iii>l  111'  h.i'l  Mvn  forests.  Ten  days'  fire  would  have  mined  it  for 
mili-»  .III. I  null--,  .md  iluTi-  is  ni>  one  on  earth  who  hungers  more  for 
Mil  ti  III.-  .in. I  «lii'  li.uc  morv  money  with  which  to  buy  them  than  a 
(ill- .11  m.iiii  liiiuNir  loqioralions.  It  is  a  legitimate  business.  I  am  not 
ifpi.it'.iihi!;  ihiiii,  Imr  tht-R-  is  no  rc.ison.  founded  in  public  policy,  why 
(lif  I  l.n.iiimiiil  I'i  till'  I  iiili-d  Sl.iies  should  open  to  homestead  entry 
tun  <>'•'  .1.  i>'  li.iii  of  limU-r  l.nid  which  it  ornis.  prorided  that  land 
wliiii  ,ii  iiii.li-il  .'I  il-  irir-  \uiuld  In-  arable.  .And  that  doctrine,  I  repeat. 
woiilil  Miii|il»  ilr-ims  till-  l.Tfsis  :ind  turn  over  —  not  to  be  too  carefully 
I'Mii  iM.I  1  iilur.  ill  thi'  puMii  inii-a-si  as  to  the  manner  of  cutting  and 
(Iciiiiit:  I"  i.'r)iov,itioii>  ,ui.l  wcjlthv  firms  the  timber  supply  of  the 
\\.>i 

rii..ii>.iiiil-  >il  nun  who  h.ivc  l>cen  driven  out  by  the  destruction  ot 
luii  l.'ii-i-  1"  W  I-,. infill  li.i\i'  jiouf  to  Idaho  and  to  other  Western  States 
In  )<iii.  Ii.i-i-  liiiil'iT      riifv  .irv  i;iv\l  men. 

Uli    III  Mil  w\     M.i>  1  ni.ike  ,i  s-,:i:£rcstion  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 

cnll^i<• ' 

Ml    ^i.i.iM  K     II  il  piTMi:i.s  I.*  th.i?  .=i:I'ici.-l. 

Ml    III  \i<i  Ks.    1  shotiKl  like  to  sui^gest  that  those  who  got  tbc  most 
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Mr.  Hevbuen. 

Mr.  Spooner, 
consin  is,  I  think 
else  in  the  world. 


of  the  forests  of  Wisconsin  and  realized  the  benefit  of  ihem  are  aow  in 
Idaho.    I  admit  that. 

Mr.    Spooneb.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
I  do, 

That  makes  no  difference.    The  lumberman  nf  Wis- 
as  good  as  the  lumberman  from  Idaho  or  anywhere 
There  is  no  dbtinction  to  be  drawn  between  people 
of  different  Stales  on  ihal  basis. 

The  question  is,  Shall  the  Government  dispose  of  these  lands,  take 
no  rare  for  the  future  either  as  to  the  water  supply  or  the  timber  supply, 
or  shall  it  go  along  in  a  wise,  not  extravagant,  but  liberal  prosecution 
of  the  work  af  forest  reservations  ?  For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 
I  know  it  has  its  hardships  to  the  people  of  Idaho,  tti  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana, and  to  the  people  of  other  Western  States.  I  know  in  a  way  it 
deters  settlement.  I  know  perfectly  well  the  truth  of  what  the  Senator 
fmm  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  say,  that  a  man  with  a  family 
is  loath  to  settle  upon  a  piece  of  land  to  live  for  years  without  neighbors, 
unable  to  establish  schools,  and  at]  that. 

Bui,  Mr.  President,  this  law,  notwithstanding,  b  a  wise  and  generous 
law.  I  have  traveled  for  days  in  beautiful  valleys  along  the  Snake  River 
and  other  streams  in  Wyoming,  fertile,  susceptible  of  cultivation,  which 
could  be  entered  under  this  law.  The  mountains  are  full  of  valleys, 
some  of  ihcm  extensive,  other  less  so,  susceptible  of  cultivation  ind  all 
open  to  settlement  under  existing  law. 

There  has  been  no  conflict,  and  is  none  between  the  Government  and 
the  States  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  game  laws.  I  am  told  thai  the 
officials  of  the  Forest- Reserve  Scr\'ice  are  under  instnittions  to  cooperate 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  State  laws  in  respect  to  game,  and  that  they 
are  doing  it, 

A.s  to  coal,  we  have  a  bill  pending  here  which  without  impedin);  the 
development  from  the  agricultural  standpoint  of  the  Slate  in  which  there 
are  deposits  of  coal  owned  by  the  Government,  the  coal  can  be  conscr\'ed 
by  disposing  of  the  surface  for  agricultural  purposes  and  reserving  to 
Government  the  coal  and  under  reasonable  conditions  to  permit  its  being 
taken  out. 

There  is  a  wise  public  policy  in  that,  Mr.  President.  So  taking  it  by 
and  large  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  forest- reser\'e  policy  as  a  policy  is  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  people  of  this  countryj  and  especially  to  the 
people  of  the  far  West. 

Now,  take  the  lumber  business-,  I  want  to  read  a  few  words,  better 
used  than  1  could  use  thera,  from  a  statement  which  I  asked  from  Mr. 
Pinchot.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  spoke  of  him  as  a  person  of  miracu- 
lous excellence.  I  am  sure  he  claims  no  perfection,  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  ask  any  man  to  ]>ut  him  above  his  fellows.  But  be  is  remarkable 
for  his  knowledge  in  a  practical  and  a  theoretical  way  of  forestry,  of 
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ctmscrving  the  existing  forests  and  of  planting  and  rearing  trees  for 
future  forests.  He  is  remarkable  for  another  thmg,  that  being  a  young 
man,  a  man  of  brains,  a  man  of  wealth,  a  man  of  education,  to  whom 
larger  possibilities  in  politics  or  business  open  themselves,  but  has  chosen 
to  devote  himself,  sacrificially  in  some  respects,  to  this  great  worit  of 
forest  conservation,  of  perpetuating  for  the  people  yet  to  come,  who  will 
inhabit  the  valleys  and  the  arable  lands  and  the  semiarid  lands  of  the 
West,  a  water  supply  without  which  it  is  an  irreclaimable  desert.  He 
does  it  for  the  love  of  it,  not  for  your  little  pitiful  salary.  There  are  not 
many  men  within  my  knowledge  who  have  been  willing  to  do  that. 

Instead  of  being  criticised  he  deserves  the  h^hest  commendation,  Mr. 
President,  in  my  judgment.  Of  course  he  may  have  made  mistakes. 
This  policy  began  not  many  years  ago.  It  has  made  great  progress,  not 
simply  in  the  increase  in  acreage  of  the  forest  reserves,  but  in  the  system, 
in  the  methods  adopted,  and  in  the  results.  It  has  gone  far  enough  under 
his  supervision  to  vindicate  the  policy  as  one  of  great  public  value. 

He  sent  me  this  statement  at  my  request,  and  I  will  read  a  part  of  it. 
It  is  a  statement  in  which  I  have  the  utmost  confidence. 

In  the  creation  of  reserves  agricultural  land  is  carefully  excluded  so  far  as 
possible,  but  since  the  nature  of  the  country  makes  it  impossible  to  avoid  in- 
cluding occasional  small  isolated  artias,  such  areas,  when  shown  to  be  in  fact 
agricultural  are  opened  to  bona  fide  settlers  under  the  act  of  June  ii,  iqc6. 

All  the  resources  of  the  reserves —  wood,  water,  and  grass —  are  opea  to 
the  fullest  use  and  development,  the  only  restriction  being  that  they  shall  be  so 
used  as  to  be  permanently  usable. 

That  is  the  object  and  the  value  of  the  policy.  It  looks  not  simply 
to  to-day,  but  to  long  years  to  come;  not  simply  to  the  people  who  are 
living  in  the  section  now,  but  to  the  people  who  are  yet  to  come  and  who 
will  come. 

I  ask  leave  to  incorporate  this  statement  in  my  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  have  nearly  finished. 

The  Vice-President.    Without  objection,  permission  is  granted. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  forest  reserves  cover  mountainous  land  in  the  West  more  valuable  f<x- 
forestry  than  for  any  other  purposes.  The  act  of  June  4,  1897,  spcdficaUf 
provides  that  no  forest  reserves  shall  be  established  except  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect the  forest  or  to  secure  favorable  conditions  of  water  fiow,  and  to  furnish  a 
continuous  supply  of  timber  for  the  use  of  citizens. 

In  the  creation  of  reserves  agricultural  land  is  carefully  excluded  so  far  as 
}x)ssible,  but  since  the  nature  of  the  country  makes  it  impossible  to  avoid  in- 
cluding occasional  small  isolated  areas,  such  areas,  when  shown  to  be  in  fact 
agricultural,  are  opened  to  bona  fide  settlers  under  the  act  of  June  11,  1906. 

All  the  resources  of  the  reserves —  wood,  water,  and  grass —  are  open  to 
the  fullest  use  and  development,  the  only  restriction  being  that  they  shall  be  so 
used  as  to  be  pennanently  usable. 
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f       The  mineral  taws  apply  In  forest  reserves  exactly  as  they  do  outside,  as  prm- 
vided  in  the  act  of  June  4,  1897. 
Timber  on  the  forest  resen'es  which  can  be  cut  safely  and  for  which  there  is 

I  actual  »n?«d  is  for  sale.  Appfications  to  purcliaae  are  invited.  Green  timber 
is  (or  sale  escept  where  its  reraovai  makes  a  second  crop  doubtful  or  reduces 
|hc  tini1>cr  supply  below  Ihe  pwint  of  safety  for  local  needs  oriajures  the  streams. 
All  dead  timl^^r  is  for  sale. 
So  far  as  the  requirements  of  law  for  sale  after  advertisement  to  the  highest 
bidder  will  permii,  sales  are  made  to  small  men,  so  as  to  prevent  monofxily  by 
disposing  of  limber  to  large  corporations. 

Timber  valued  at  S 500, y .55. 76  was  sold  during  the  last  fiscal  year.     The 

time  allowed  for  cutting  was  from  one  (o  five  years,  and  amount  actually  re- 

CMved  (or  iJmber  cut  and  removed  amounted  to  $343,668.23. 

^       Settlers  and  residents  are  given  free  use  of  timber  in  establishing  and  main- 

m  taining  their  homes.    During  the  last  calendar  ytar  13,575  frec-usc  permita 

were  issued,  to  the  value  of  868,547.41, 

Living  trees  lo  be  cul  are  carefully  selected  and  murkcd.  Careful  and 
effective  provision  is  made  for  the   reproduction  and  safely  of  the  forests. 

The  grating  industry  of  the  West  depends  on  the  forest  resenes,  becaitse 
(he  summer  range,  without  which  the  winter  range  k  useless,  lies  almost 
wholly  in  (he  mountains.    Grazing  animals  are  laeluded  from  cut -over  areas 

Ilo  safi^uard  the  rcproducilon. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  esdude  all  grazinf;  from  ihe  w^tem  reserve 
wi(hoiil  ruining  the  (ive-siock  business  of  the  counlrj'  and  raising  the  price  of 
meat.  Under  proper  regulation  the  grazing  does  little  or  no  harm. 
Since  the  transfer  of  the  Forest  Sendee  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Iwo  years  ago  the  area  of  (he  resen'es  has  increased  from  58,000,000  to 
137,000,000  acres;  the  personnel  has  more  than  doubled;  the  use  nf  (he  re- 
serves by  the  western  fieople  has  increased  many  fold,  and  yet  under  (he  esti- 
mates the  total  cost  lo  the  Govemnien!  of  fores!  work  dtiritig  the  coming  fiscal 
year  will  have  increased  only  from  SSoo.ooo  to  Sgoo.ooo. 

During  the  last  (iatal  year  of  the  a  (J  ministration  of  the  reserves  in  the  Land 
Office  the  total  expenses  of  tht  Government  forest  work  in  the  Interior  and 
Agricultural  Departments  were  $800,000  and  the  receipts  were  S6a,ooo,  a  net 
charge  of  S407.000.  During  the  first  full  fiscal  year  of  administration  by  the 
Forest  Service  the  expenses  were  Si, 195,000,  the  receipts  $767,000 —  a  net 
cost  to  the  Government  of  4430,000. 

The  policy  thus  inaugurated,  if  allowed  to  continue,  would  have  made  the 
Forrat  Senice  self-sustaining  in  five  years  from  the  transfer,  or  three  years 
more,  and  while  vastly  increasing  the  use  of  the  resenes  by  the  western  people 
and  ihe  efllciency  of  (heir  administration  over  an  ar«a  more  than  double. 

Protection  against  fire  is  very  successful,  fires  having  almost  disappeared. 
The  Ia3t  fiscal  year  they  burned  over  less  than  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent  of  the 
total  area. 
Trespass  is  practically  at  an  end. 

The  Ijesi  supporters  of  forest  rescn-es  are  the  people  who  li\'e  in  them  or 
immediately  about  their  borders.  The  great  associmiions  of  stockmen,  lumber- 
men, miners,  and  oihcra  support  the  policy. 

The  follo*ving  instntctions  from  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  to  the  Forrester 
OtUlinc  the  policy: 


"la  the  administration  of  the  forest  reserves  it  must  be  clearly  borne  in 
mind  that  aJI  Iiuid  is  to  be  devoted  to  its  most  productive  use  for  the  pemuncnt 
gcmd  ol  the  whok  pco^ile  a-nd  not  for  Ibc  temporary  beaefil  of  individuab  or 
compsnii-s  All  the  resources  of  forest  resenes  are  for  use.  and  this  must  be 
brought  about  in  a  thoroughly  prompt  and  businesslike  manner,  under  such 
Rslricttnns  only  as  will  insure  the  permanence  of  these  resources.  The  vital 
importAiio;  of  forest  reserves  to  the  groiii  industries  of  the  Western  States  will 
be  larRrly  increased  in  the  near  future  by  the  continued  steady  advance  in  settle- 
ment ttitA  development.  The  permanence  of  the  resources  of  the  resen-es  is 
Ihctrfofv  indispensable  to  continued  prospertly,  and  the  policy  of  this  Depaft- 
mnit  (or  their  proteclioa  and  use  will  invariably  be  guided  by  this  fact,  always 
brnring  in  mind  Ihai  the  conservative  use  of  these  resources  in  no  vray  conflicts 
with  ihcir  permanent  value. 

'■  You  will  see  to  it  that  The  water,  wood,  and  forage  of  the  reserves  are  con- 
Brnrd  and  wisely  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  builder  first  of  all,  upon 
whom  ik-pends  the  best  permanent  use  of  lands  and  resources  alike.  The  con- 
liuiLctl  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  lumbering,  mining,  and  live-stock  interests 
U  directly  dependent  upon  a  pemianent  and  accessible  supply  of  water,  wood, 
and  fonige,  as  well  as  upon  the  present  and  future  use  of  these  resources  under 
businesslike  regulations,  enforced  with  promptness,  effectiveness,  and  common 
wnsi".  fn  the  management  of  each  reserve  local  questions  will  be  decided  upon 
liK'al  grounds.  The  dominant  industry  will  l>e  considered  first,  but  with  as 
lilllt*  restriction  to  minor  industries  as  may  be  po^ble;  sudden  changes  in 
[ndiislrial  conditions  will  be  avoided  by  gradual  adjustment  after  due  notioe, 
and  where  conflicting  interests  must  be  reconciled  the  question  will  always  be 
decided  from  the  standpoint  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  in  the 
long  run," 

In  a  word,  the  object  of  the  Forest  Semce,  aa  the  President  has  declared,  is 
In  create  itnd  maintain  prosperous  homes  and  conserve  the  natural  resources 
upon  which  those  homes  depend. 

Just  what  does  it  mean  when  unreserved  public  lands  are  proclaimed  public 
lort&t  reserves  'f  Let  us  get  down  to  simple  (acts  and  see  wbat  kind  of  a  cnange 
really  takes  place. 

Wc  have,,  to  atart  with,  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific  coast 
regions  vast  iircits  of  high  and  rocky  land,  sometimes  densely,  sometimes 
sparsely  timbered,  frequently  covered  with  brush,  and  usually  producing  good 
crops  of  grass  and  other  herbage ;  vast  areas  which  contain  the  sources  of  in- 
numerable streams,  the  waters  of  which  are  used  for  irrigation,  power,  and 
transportation.  These  lands  arc  worthless  for  seltlemeni.  If  unrcscr\'ed,  they 
will  not  be  taken  up  for  homes  or  cultivated  for  the  supixirt  of  famihes.  Their 
altitude,  their  generally  poor  soil,  their  very  nature  makes  agriculture  impos- 
aible  or  unprintable  That  they  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  homestead  Unds 
has  been  determined  bcyohd  ah  doubt  through  careful  examinations  on  the 
ground  by  western  men  familiar  with  western  conditions;  by  men  who  know 
(rom  practical  experience  what  lands  can  be  cultivated  and  what  lands  can  not 
be  cultivated  with  success. 

What  are-  these  vast  areas  good  for? 

The  production  of  timber  and  wood,  for  one  thing.  The  production  of 
summer  range  for  cattle  and  sheep  for  another  thing.  And  last,  but  not  least, 
they  are  the  all-important  conservers  of  the  water  supply  for  the  farms  and 
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mamifactiires  of  the  lowiands.  They  are  tJic  great  reservoirs  upon  which  the 
solid  prosperity  of  the  valleys  depends. 

How  arc  these  resources  used  when  the  lands  are  still  unreserved? 

The  timber  is  rapidly  taki-n  up  by  individuals  under  several  of  the  land 
laws.  From  indiiidluals  il  passes  lo  companies  and  corporations,  by  whom 
Ihe  mosi  valuable  portion  (tt  it  is  cut  and  marketed.  That  which  remains  i& 
burned  up,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  land  becomes  a  nonproductive  waate, 
utterly  valueless  lo  (he  county,  Slale,  and  nation.  The  large  limber  owner 
profits,  Lilt  only  Ly  whai  he  makes  on  ihe  timber  cut.  The  county  and  Stale 
prnCi,  but  only  temporarily,  while  taxes  come  in  and  before  the  land  becomes 
a  waste.  The  wage-earner  profits,  but  also  only  Icmporarily.  When  ihe  limber 
i.s  gone  beyond  repair  his  oi'cupation  goes  witii  it.  The  Government  receives 
at  the  most  but  82.50  an  acre  for  timber  which  has  an  actual  market  value  of 
from  $5  to  £100  an  acre  or  more. 

When  this  unteserved  public  land  is  made  into  a  forest  reserve  the  limber  ifi 
still  available,  It  is  not  locked  up  or  withdrawn  from  market.  It  is  not  left 
lo  rot  from  age  and  be  wiped  out  by  fire,  It  is  still  ready  to  assist  in  I  he  general 
developmenl  of  the  region  concerned.  Anybody  can  buy  it —  a  thousand  feet 
or  len  miKion  feet  It  is  there  to  be  used  by  the  settler,  or,  if  Ihe  seitler  does 
not  need  it,  by  Ihe  big  corporation;  neither  is  excluded.  But  with  this  very 
important  difference —  the  land  mtist  be  u4sdy  used —  so  used  that  it  will 
continue  lo  produce  timber,  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  it,  and  forever. 
The  timber  is  so  harvested  that  future  crops  are  assured,  just  as  with  cotton, 
wheal,  oT  com.  The  lands  arc  protected  against  fire,  and  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  timber  are  saved  lo  the  Government  each  year  which  on  the  unrc- 
5en"ed  public  domain  goes  up  in  smoke.  The  timber  resources  are  made 
permanent.  The  lands  are  kept  productive,  and  the  county.  Slate,  and  nation 
reap  the  benefit.  The  prosperity  which  use  brings  is  lasting  prosperity,  not  a 
iransitory  boom.  Present  greed  is  forced  to  yield  to  the  requirements  of  future 
development.  Moreover,  the  nation  receives  a  fair  price  for  its  own.  If  private 
or  coqwrate  timber  in  the  same  locality  sells  for  $50  an  acre,  the  United 
Slates  can  Sell  its  Own  timber  for  $50  an  acre —  for  what  it  is  worth.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  it  should  be  given  away  for  $3,50  an  acre,  a^  It  must  be  if  the 
land  is  unreserved? 

So  tar.  then,  as  timber  is  contremed,  throwing  the  public  lands  into  forest 
reseny-ea  means  simply  that  their  limber  resources  are  lietter  and  more  wisely 
used,  for  the  j^eneral  benefit,  now  and  in  Ihe  long  run.  That  is  all.  There  is  no 
other  difference. 

How  is  (he  range  used  when  the  lands  are  still  unrcseired? 


Stockmen 

It  is  open  to  all,  without  restriction  orreguladon.  Asa  consequence,  there  is 
Continual  warfare  between  ihc  big  stockmen  and  the  little  stockmen,  between 
sheep  and  cattle  men,  and  the  range  detenorates  constantly  from  overgrazing. 
Take  almost  any  pari  of  the  West  and  ask  the  old  settlers  how  the  grass  com- 
pares with  that  of  former  years,  In  many  localities  the  range  is  almost  totally 
destroyed. 

It  a  forest  reserve  is  made  out  of  this  public  land,  the  range  is  not  locked  up, 
Il  does  not  cease  lo  benefit  the  general  welfare.     It  is  grazed  by  cattle  and 
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A,  »«.v  <"  -K  «'»••■  '">>'  >^»'"  <"'>'  ^  ^''"*-    ^"t  ^^  this  important 

;<v  ..«^   Jv  «,    sv»>^*-v  .-hft]  3i>f  hig  mfto  and  the  sraaO  man  are 

,v,    .   .k.  tV-s  *■!•».■>    '(t'K.^'-^  b*krags  to  them  thnn^  prior  use 

.^,..     ^..-   >K  ^.■•.^iii^evM.'wuUted  that  the  range  Tin  mppoft  the 

, ,^,    ,  »..  ^.^  wii'-vvi  •)).■)».'«,!  ifcierioration.    It  is  kept  at  its  highest 

,,.'«..  ,.> .    -., «.  -i.'      '  *«  Av>.'i«.-i>  ibesame  with  the  range  as  with  thciimber. 
y^  ,  ,    ...y...   ..^.\,,M»j»;  A  i  brtitrand  wiseruaeandapermaaoMprospcr- 

;■»,  .....y .....i..-.a 

Ni^  t..  u.  fv-..^  I'  .Kiik  vAsi  Anras  from  the  standpoint  of  water  supfilf  when 
I  >    .  V   x,.^l  .    w-i  .';  '.ov  unr«tned  public  domain? 

I'l-   -  ^  V.i  V  ..w 'a^a^^iioi  tire,  to  destructive  lumbering,  and  destnictive 

.  '  ,  I  ■!.  .\  .v<\  L'l  tX  K-re&t,  brush,  and  grass  is  slowly,  but  surely  destnqncd. 
V■^  ^  ^  ..  i...'i.v  I'm:  iiK-ir  sponge-like  properties  as  ereat  reser%-oirs  for  holding 
■  1.;.  \,  i'-rt  "-1>''  *>n«dow.  The  rains  rush  quickly  down  the  sl<q>e^  causing 
U    . .-.   '     Ik-  tvi'i  ^-a^>n  and  droughts  in  the  dry  seasons. 

h'  v  V.-.L  '^M-iAcs  the^  lands  are  systematically  protected.  The  most  im- 
;..'  ..I  I'.  L-ioUMKU)  is  trom  fire.  There  is  an  organized  force  on  the  ground 
n!i.'.^v  l<;i.-JiK'^  it  is  to  prevent  this  destruction.  It  is  not  a  perfect  force  at 
I- ..^^-m,  tiui  it  i&  all  the  time  becoming  more  efficient.  If  anyone  doubts  the 
t'iU^i>M'iti'^  v>i  this  3>'stematic  protection,  let  him  compare  the  chaotic  axufi- 
ii,'ii>  oil  ihi'  uiutserved  public  domain  with  those  on  the  forest  reserve.  TTie 
iLMiha  arv  there  to  speak  for  themselves. 

1  it  ui  look  at  this  whole  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  what  it  really  means. 
Ill  many  of  the  Western  States  there  are  very  considerable  areas  of  public 
Uiiiils  brought  together  into  forest  reserves.  Maps  which  show  thoe  areas 
colonii  m  grwn  seem  to  conjure  up  grave  fears  in  the  minds  of  the  ofqxKtcnts 
oi  ihi-  liovernment's  policy,  and  these  green  areas  are  pointed  to  as  if  they 
wiTi-  huge  tracts  surrounded  by  stone  walls  dropped  upon  the  mountains  as  a 
lilankct  to  all  future  development.  The  cry  goes  up  that  so  and  so  many  mil- 
lion acres  have  been  closed  to  settlement.  The  truth  is  that  settlement  is  im- 
(Nissiblc  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  there  were  a  chance  of  settlement, 
these  areas  would  not  be  in  forest  reserves.  Nobody  wants  to  make  forest  re- 
serves out  of  agricultural  lands. 

Then  the  cry  is  raised  that  the  resources  are  locked  up  and  that  the  present 
aiul  future  development  of  the  region  is  crushed  beyond  hope.  This  objectkn 
is  atisolutely  without  foundation  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  the  resources  <» 
each  and  every  forest  reserve  are  now  being  used. 

They  are  being  used  by  those  who  have  the  best  right  to  their  use.  They 
are  being  used  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  in  the  Itnig  run. 
And  their  use  will  continue  in  just  this  way. 

Forest  reserve  is  an  unfortunate  term.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  resources  of 
these  mountain  areas  are  not  reserved,  they  are  conserved.  In  other  words, 
they  are  wisely  used.    The  name  misleads. 

Mr.  Spoon'er.  It  is  a  question  which  is  the  wisest  and  best,  to  do 
away  with  this  policy,  except  up  on  the  mountains  where  the  land  never 
can  lie  utilized  for  farming  purposes,  or  keep  it  for  the  people's  use. 

Mr.  Heybi^rn.    What  people? 

Mr.  Spoo-N'ER.  The  people  who  live  out  there  now  and  the  people 
who  are  to  live  out  there  after  the  Senator  —  which  I  hope  will  be  a 
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great  many  years  — shaJl  have  passed  to  his  lasl  sleep.    It  is  not  loi 

to-day,  and  that  is  where  the  mistake  is.  It  is  in  looking  upon  Idaho 
purely  from  the  stand]>oint  of  to-day.  You  can  pay  too  much  for  the 
too  rapid  development  of  a  new  .Stata  Vou  can  pay  tou  much  for  rapid 
increase  in  population  in  such  States.  You  can  lay  now  a  foundation 
deep  and  broad  and  strong  for  future  wealth  for  all  the  people  of  Idaho 
and  the  West  generally.  I  think  this  polity  does  it.  I  think  Congress 
ought  not  to  be  penurious  in  carrying  It  on.  I  think  this  notion  that 
no  money  shall  he  expended  in  a  work  of  this  kind  without  estimates  is 
fatal  to  the  work.  It  is  full  of  vicissitudes.  More  men  may  be  required 
to-morrow  by  a  thousand  than  are  required  to-day.  It  depends  upon 
fire;  it  depends  upon  whether  a  whirlwind  shall  sweep  over  the  limlier, 
as  to  what  will  be  required  ti>  take  it  out  and  preserve  it  There  are 
many  things,  Mr.  President. 

*  *  *  lit  4:!4r«i): 

Mr.  Pattersom.  When  you  say  my  proposition  is  a  subtle  plan  to 
dfislroy  the  forest  reservation,  thai  is  pretty  near  to  charging  a  motive. 

Mr.  Spooner.  I  did  not  intend  to  impugn  any  improper  motive  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PattivRSon.  I  do  not  lake  offense  at  il,  but  I  want  to  make  a 
statement  In  that  connection.    Then  I  will  give  way  to  the  Senator. 

The  Vice-President.  Does  tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  Spooner.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  utterly 
mistakes  my  attitude  and  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  my  State  upon 
the  question  of  forest  reserves.  I  want  to  say  to  him  that  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  forest  reserves,  and  if  there  were  a  proposition  to  abolish 
absolutely  those  which  have  been  made,  as  far  as  I  am  able  I  would  be 
in  the  front  rank  to  oppose  their  abolition,  for  f  want  to  tell  you  that  we 
in  tiiC  mountains  realize  far  more  keenly  thaii  you  gentlemen  of  the  plains 
the  benefit  10  us  of  forest  reserves  in  the  way  of  restraining  the  melting 
snows  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

We  are  at  the  source  of  the  water  .supply  of  nearly  all  of  our  great 
streams,  in  whatever  direction  they  flow  and  to  whatever  ocean,  and  as 
a  ru5e  our  waters  flow  through  our  Slate  with  tremendous  speed  and 
velocity  and  power,  Now  and  then^  when  the  snows  melt  tinder  a  sud- 
denly heated  atmosphere,  we  have  great  calamities  in  the  mountains  by 
reason  of  the  unusual  and  unrestraine<l  volume  of  water,  Therefnre 
we  want  the  forest  reserves  held  intact.  We  desire  to  cherish  them,  to 
help  to  maintain  them,  to  support  them,  to  regulate  them,  and  to  do 
whatever  i-'s  necessary  to  preserve  them  from  fire  and  to  extinguish  fires 
when  they  occur. 

Let  me  suggest  another  thought  with  whirh  those  who  do  not  live  in 
the  mounl^ns,  perhaps,  are  not  famUiar,  and  that  is  that  we  do  not 
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have  homesteads  made  by  clearing  forests.  In  my  thirty-odd  years' 
experience  in  Colorado  —  and  I  have  traveled  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other,  in  all  forms  of  conveyances  and  upon  all  sorts  of 
animals  —  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconfdn  I  have  not 
known  of  a  single  farm  or  homestead  made  by  clearing  the  land  of 
timber.  The  general  rule  is  that  om-  timber  lands  are  not  good  agri- 
cultural lands,  and  therefore  we  do  not  desire  to  denude  the  lands  of 
timber  for  the  purpose  of  opening  them  up  to  setdement,  for  we  have 
had  no  settlements  upon  such  lands  and  no  desire  to  make  settlements 
on  timber  lands.  As  a  rule  spruce  and  pine  timber  lands  do  not  make 
good  agricultural  land,  especially  in  the  mount^n  section  of  the  country. 

Then,  what  motive  can  we  have?  Certainly  those  of  us  who  live 
there  do  not  wish  to  see  the  timber  of  the  country  go  into  the  hands  of 
great  speculators.  We  want  so  much  timber  as  may  be  needed  for 
domestic  uses  or  even  for  outside  commerce  cut  and  disposed  of  under 
wise  rules  and  regulations,  and  we  want  the  Government  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  value  of  every  stick  of  timber  that  is  cut  from  the  public 
domain.  That  is  the  attitude  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
tbe  mountain  States  upon  the  subject  of  forest  reserves. 

And  why  should  we  have  a  subtle  or  any  other  plan  to  destroy  forest 
reserves  when  forest  reserves  were  first  championed  by  western  Senators, 
and  when  those  of  us  who  are  making  this  struggle  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to-day  are  the  real  friends  of  forest  reserves  and  may  be  required 
to  interpose  our  influence  to  preserve  them,  if  this  method  of  tbetr  ad- 
ministration is  continued  ?  It  is  a  serious  matter,  Mr.  Pre^dent,  to  take 
from  a  great  State  two-thirds  or  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  its  agricultural  area 
and  turn  it  over  to  live  stock  and  to  silence  when  men  and  women  and 
children  are  hungry  for  land;  and  the  desire  for  land  ownei^bip  is 
the  dominating  desire  of  the  real  patriotic  American  citizen.  We  do 
not  want  this  system  to  break  down.  So  indignant  are  the  people  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  State  I  represent  about  the  administration 
of  forest  reserves  that  they  are  to-day  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and 
meeting  after  meeting  has  been  called  where  resolutions  have  been 
passed  resolving  to  interpose  all  obstacles  to  the  continuation  of  such 
an  administration  and  refusing  to  pay  the  license  fees  demanded  (tf 
them  before  they  can  put  a  head  of  stock  of  any  kind  within  a  forest 
reserve. 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  within  forest  reserves  in  my  State  there  are 
millions  ujx)n  millions  of  acres  which  are  not  forest  lands  at  ail,  but 
they  are  agricultural  and  grazing  lands,  which  are  taken  from  the  portion 
that  is  open  to  the  people  of  the  country  for  settlement,  and  we  shut 
them  up  to  meet  the  hobby  of  the  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  this 
Bureau.  Like  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  whoever  represents  Colorado 
and  whoever  continues  to  represent  the  mountain  States  and  the  States 
affected  by  this  new-fangled  system  of  taking  care  of  tbe  public  lands 
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within  them  will  6^ht,  and  they  must  fight  all  such  institutions  as  this. 
If  they  do  nul  they  will  l>e  rejected  by  their  constituencies,  for  to  hold 
an  office  of  this  kind  from  the  West  a  man  must  represent  the  sentiment 
of  his  people. 

Mr.  Sfoonkh.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  yield  my  assent  to  the  prop- 
osiHon  made  by  (he  Senators  from  the  Western  States  that  they  are  the 
only  members  of  this  body  who  have  Jo  do-  with  this  question,  or  the 
imputation,  if  I  may  call  it  such,  or  criticism,  whirh  is  suggested  as  to 
those  of  us  who  do  not  live  in  the  far  West,  for  having  the  temerity  to 
entertain  or  to  express  iiiews  upon  this  subject.  We  are  all  Senators  of 
the  United  States.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  a  Senator  from  Idaho, 
but  he  is  not  a  Senator  of  Idaho.  He  is  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  Idaho.  I  am  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  a  State.  My 
(ijst  duty,  and  the  first  duty  of  every  Senator,  as  I  understand  It,  is  to 
reprcMUt  the  general  public  interest,  and  subordinate  to  the  general 
public  interest  the  local  interest  of  his  State.  The  Senator  from  a  State 
in  which  there  happens  to  be  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  fifty  million 
acres  of  Government  latid  can  not  ask  that  ht  and  hta  colleague  shall 
be  permitted  tn  say,  ail  others  by  courtesy  following  them,  what  disposi- 
tion shall  be  made  of  that  property  belonging  to  the  Government  within 
his  State. 

This  is  property  of  the  United  States,  127,000,000  acres,  in  forest 
reserves^  and  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  everj'  Senator 
of  the  United  States  to  give  the  matter  thought,  and  to  determine,  if  it 
he  possible  to  do  it,  upon  that  line  of  policy  with  reference  to  its  disposi- 
tion which  wili  best  conserve  the  general  public  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  interest  as  well  of  the  State  in  which  that  land  happens 
to  be  located. 

I  do  not  live  in  a  mountainous  State,  but  I  live  in  a  Slate  the  northern 
portion  of  which  was  covered  within  my  memory  with  magnificent 
forests.  It  B  gone,  and  within  a  yery  few  years  vast  quantities  have 
been  wasted,  affecting  detrimentally  the  water  supply  and  affecting  in 
economic  ways  injuriously  the  people  of  that  State,  Taking  account 
of  my  observadon  in  a  lumber  region  in  which  I  live,  reasoning  from 
the  past  to  the  future,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  that,  if  un- 
restricted, what  hapjjened  in  Wisconsin  forests  will  happen  in  Idaho, 
and  will  happen  in  other  States  having  vir^n  forests  of  timber.  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  that  in  the  interest  of  those  Stales  on  general  [irinriplea^ 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people,  it  is  important  that  the  forest 
reservation  policy  ht  not  essentially  crippled. 

If  land  in  large  bodies  has  been  included  within  forest  reservations 
ttiat  ought  to  he  without  them,  that  is  one  thing.  T  would  not  ask  nor 
would  I  vote  to  exclude,  because  of  a  forest  r«crvation,  settlers  from 
occupying  the  land  in  any  State  of  the  West;  and  if  lands  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  reservation,  if  the  fines  of  the  reservation  should  be 
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(.handed  in  order  to  tbrow  open  to  homestead,  to  settlement,  to  occupa- 
tion ,  and  cultivation  lands  in  Idaho  or  anywhere  else  I  would  not  for  one 
moment  (tp[»ose  it.  But,  Mr.  President,  to  take  valleys  within  a  reserva- 
tion, not  along  its  border,  but  in  its  heart  or  near  it,  fit  for  agriculture, 
out  t»f  the  reservation  would  be  to  destroy  the  reservation.  To  my  mind 
it  is  impossible  to  go  further  than  the  law  now  goes  in  the  direction  of 
throwing  open  such  land  within  the  reservation  to  settlement  without 
destmying  the  reservation, 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Appalachian  reservation  when  the  facts  in  r^ard 
to  it  can  be  ascertained.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  wonderful  boon  to  the 
South  and  as  welt  of  vast  advantage  in  many  ways  to  some  of  the  North- 
em  States,  and  a  matter  of  great  wealth  in  the  long  run  to  the  country 
at  large.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  policy.  If  lands  are  devoted  under  im- 
pn>|ier  regulations  to  sheep  raising  or  grazing,  let  those  regulations  be 
changed.  No  one  can  object  to  that  change.  If  it  be  improper  from  a 
governmental  standpoint  to  charge  stock  owners  and  sheep  owners  for 
grazing  privileges  on  the  Government  lands  let  that  practice  be  abol- 
ished. That  and  all  of  those  matters  might  very  well  be  urged  by  way 
of  amendment  to  the  forest  reservation  act  instead  of  being  projected  or 
attempted  to  be  projected  into  this  bill,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
maintain  and  support  the  general  policy.  There  is  not  an  item  of 
either  of  these  amendments  i>roposed  to  be  offered  to  thb  bill  which  is 
in  order.  They  all  propose  to  change  the  existing  law  and  th^  are 
general  legislation. 

I  ho]>e  when  my  friend  from  Idaho  reads  some  of  his  observations 
uttered  this  morning  he  will  feel,  as  I  feel,  that  he  allowed  himself  to 
indulge  in  suggestions,  as  to  some  of  those  who  support  this  general 
proposition  and  have  advocated  a  larger  appropriation,  far  away  from 
any  foundation  in  justice.  I  would  not  be  willing  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  should  consciously  and  deliberately  impute  to  me  or  to  my  action 
upon  a  public  measure  here  personal  friendship  for  an  official  or  social 
fondness  for  an  official.  Senators  who  deal  with  the  public  interest, 
under  oath,  can  not  be  supposed  to  do  that.  I  have  met  but  few  times 
the  Chief  Forester.  What  I  have  said  of  him  is  of  his  ability  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  as  it  impresses  me.  Except  for  my  belief  in  the 
policy  and  my  belief  in  the  present  administration,  subject,  perhaps,  to 
some  remodeling  in  matters  complained  of  which  can  be  easily  dispoised 
of,  I  would  not  support  this  nor  any  other  bill  or  appropriation  on  per- 
sonal ground,  nor  do  I  know  any  Senator  here  who  would. 
That  is  all  I  want  to  say,  Mr,  President. 
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SPEECH   OF   SENATOR   ALBERT    J.   BEVERIDGE   ON 

THE  FOREST    SERVICE^ 

The  Senate  having  under  considijration  (fie  LiU  (H,  R.  34815)  making  ap- 
propriatians  for  the  Dcpaitnicnl  of  AgriculLurc  of  the  fiscal  yeiir  eadiiig 
June  30,  igoS^ 

Mr.  Bevehidge  said: 

Mr.  President :  The  question  immediately  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
or  not  the  approprialion  for  the  Forest  Sprvite,  which  the  other  day,  per- 
haps without  full  jnforraalion,  was  reduced,  is  to  be  restored.  After  the 
very  long  attack  upon  the  Government's  poUcy,  I  may  be  pcrmitlcd 
some  time  to  explain  and  defend  il.  f^a  debate  which  has  occurred  this 
Session  has  bten  so  useful  as  this  in  informing  both  the  Senate  and  the 
country  on  a  policy  of  such  high  imporlance. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  were  deeply  interested  in  this  question  and 
yet  who  wefc  not  informed  about  what  this  Service  meant  and  aUmt 
the  priceless  work  for  the  whole  country  wliith  it  was  doing.  There 
have  been  in  the  course  of  this  debate  some  points  made,  charges  made, 
and  various  statements  made  which  require  aome  attention:  and  it  is 
to  do  this  thai  I  rise  to  address  the  Senitte  before  we  take  any  vote,  if  a 
vole,  indeed,  shall  be  necessary  upon  this  amendment. 

Significance  of  Re&erve  Policv 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  CIark|  the  other  day  began  his 
remarks  by  asking  the  question,  "What  does  this  great  forest-reserve 
system,"  which  he  said  included  some  200,000  square  miles,  "mean?" 
Since  then,  Mr.  President,  the  question  has  been  pretty  fully  answered. 
It  means,  perhaps,  a  wiser  piece  of  public  policy,  so  far  as  the  present 
and  future  prosperity  of  this  people  is  roncemed,  than  any  one  single 
other  piece  of  public  policy  affecting  our  lands.  It  means.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  bottom  the  conservation  and  the  distribution  of  the  waters, 
upon  which  agriculture  depends,  and  upon  which  the  population  of  the 
Senator's  State  and  of  other  States  similarly  situated  depend  for  its 
growth  more  than  upon  any  one  other  single  elereienl  that  can  be  named. 

Reserves  the  Mainstay  of  Ikhigation 

Mr.  President,  we  are  spending  now,  or  arranging  to  spend,  some 
J50,C)00,ooo  for  the  irrigation  of  what  was  once  thought  was  the  "arid 
West."  I  remember  very  well  the  great  fight  which  was  made  for  the 
irrigation  law.    It  was  finally  put  through  the  Senate  and  the  House 

*  Cengr-  Record,  Reported  Mikitrli  1,  19117. 
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against  the  counsel  of  some  of  the  most  conservative  membeis  of  each 
body,  but  I  think  its  wisdom  now  is  univeisally  recognized  by  men  <rf 
all  parties  and  men  of  all  sections. 

But,  Mr.  President,  you  can  not  irrigate  with  a  word  —  you  have  to 
irrigate  -with  water.  You  can  not  irrigate  merely  by  digging  a  hole  in 
the  desert ;  not  enough  water  is  supplied.  In  the  last  analy^  it  must 
come  from  rainfall  in  the  mountains.  The  Senator  knows  better,  no 
doubt,  than  I  do  that  unless  the  forests  on  those  mountains  are  conserved 
irrigation  is  impossible.  Because  if  the  forests  are  felled  the  rain  wluch 
falls  in  equal  abundance  sweeps  down  in  torrential  floods  and  dther 
takes  away  the  reservoirs  or  fills  them  up  with  alt  So  the  baas  of  the 
whole  irrigation  system,  which  means  so  much  to  the  western  country, 
and  therefore  to  the  whole  country,  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
forest-reserve  system. 

Mr.  F.  H,  NeweU,  Chief  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  very  great  importance  of  forest  reserves  in  connection  with 
the  Government's  irrigation  work.  In  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  (1902-03)  Mr.  NeweU  stated:  "One  (rf  the  most 
important  matters  in  connection  with  the  permanent  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  country  is  the  protection  oi  the  catchment  basins 
from  destructive  influences.  It  is  essential  to  preserve  in  such  locations 
a  certain  amount  of  forest  cover,  and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  these 
by  fire  or  by  overgrazing.  The  headwaters  of  many  of  the  important 
streams  are  already  included  within  forest  reserves,  and  some  of  the 
important  reservoir  sites  are  thus  guarded  from  injury.  In  other  locali- 
ties the  forest  reserve  boundaries  should  be  extended  to  include  the 
country  from  which  comes  the  greatest  part  of  the  run-off.  This  land 
usually  has  no  value  for  cultivation,  b  rugged,  and  suitable  only  for  the 
production  of  trees.  Grazing  to  a  limited  extent  is  practicable  and  will 
not  interfere  with  the  best  use  of  the  waters,  but  if  unrestricted,  the 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  may  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  grass  is  destroyed  and  the  bare  soil  is  washed  by  storms." 

Again,  at  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (January  11  to  30,  1901),  Mr.  NeweU 
explained  himself  as  follows: 

"As  Mr.  Walcott  has  outlined,  the  great  undertaking  of  national  im- 
portance is  first  to  hold  the  timber-clad  mountains  of  arid  country  from 
which  the  water  comes  in  forest  reserves,  not  keeping  the  timber  from 
use  but  letting  it  be  cut  under  such  restrictions  as  will  enable  the  ma- 
tured timber  to  be  taken  and  keep  the  forest  itself  as  a  perpetual  crop. 
This  has  already  been  entered  upon  by  the  National  Government." 

All  Reserves  Consernt  Timber  or  Water 

Forest  reserves  are  created  for  these  main  objects:  To  conserve  and 
regulate  stream  overflow,  and  to  maintain  a  permanent  supply  of  timber. 
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Some  forest  reserves  are  valuable  for  both  these  purposes ;  others  are 
valuable  mainly  for  their  effect  upiin  stream  How.  In  aoutbem  Cali- 
fornia, /or  example,  foresi  reser\'es  lia^c  been  created  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Mouniams,  not  with  the  chief  purpose  of  the  produclion  <•!  timber, 
because  these  mountains  are  largely  covered  with  brush  known  as 
chaparral  and  have  few  trees  growing  upon  them.  But  these  southern 
California  reser\*es  serve  a  most  valuably  purpose  in  rnaintaining  the 
flow  of  streams  rising  in  them,  which  supply  imfjortant  cities,  such  as 
Los  Angeles,  and  are  essential  for  the  development  of  water  [wwer.  and, 
aiiove  all,  m  the  «^n&erva[ion  f>i  streams  used  in  Ihe  irrigation  of  arid 
lands.  A^ain,  large  areas  in  these  reserves  are  capable  of  growing  trees, 
although  no  trees  are  growing  upon  them  at  present.  As  rapidly  as  its 
funds  pertnit,  and  conditions  Warrant,  tbe  FOTeSt  Service  is  planting  up 
these  areas. 

To  make  the  boundaries  of  [*irest  reserves  conform  exactly  to  the 
boundaries  of  existing  forests  would  be  to  leave  out  of  these  reserves 
large  areas  which  are  of  immense  value  as  a  protection  to  the  water  flow, 
and  which  have  grown  trees  and  will  grow  trees  again  under  proper 
methods.  Obviously  the  boundaries  of  forest  reserves  must  be  drawn 
not  to  conform  to  the  boundaries  of  existing  forests,  but  based  on  the 
actual  character  of  the  country  in  its  relation  to  the  objects  for  which 
reserves  are  created.  Brush  and  grass  covered  areas  of  natural  forest 
land  in  the  mountains,  even  if  they  do  not  now  piroduce  trees,  ought  to 
be  given  exactly  the  Same  protection  as  existing  forests  receive,  because 
they  often  exercise  a  not  less  important  effect  in  conscr\ing  and  regulate 
ing  stream  flow. 

The  Forest  Service  has  never  recommended  the  creation  of  a  single 
reserve  the  land  inclosed  in  which  can  not  serve  it-i  main  puqiose  either 
by  the  regulation  of  stream  flow  or  by  the  production  of  timber.  No 
considerable  bodies  of  oi.>en  range  are  included  in  forest  reserves.  So 
far  as  open  range  is  included,  k  has  Iieen  included  nol  as  range  land, 
but  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  protection  of  stream  flow  or  because  it 
is  suitable  for  forest  planting. 

Reserves  Based  on  Thorough  Examination  of  Lands 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Clark]  said  further  — 
and  it  was  a  most  important  chaise,  one  thai  we  sJiould  carefully  con- 
sider, one  that  the  country  should  know  the  truth  about  —  that  the 
reser\'es  had  been  created  without  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  upon 
the  ground.  So  far  from  that  being  accurate  (and  1  am  satisfied  that 
neither  the  Senator  nor  any  other  Senator  who  spcike  meant  to  make  an 
inaccurate  statement)  perhaps  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
scientific  department  of  the  Government  the  most  carefu(,  detailed, 
painstaking,  and  scientifically  accurate  ctaminations  were  made. 
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These  reserves,  I  say,  are  created  after  the  most  painstaking,  compre- 
hensive, and  scientific  examination  of  conditions  on  the  ground.  If  it 
were  earlier  in  the  day,  I  should  stop  here  first  to  read  to  the  Senate  the 
details  of  the  plan  upon  which  information  is  gathered  for  determining 
whether  or  not  a  forest  reserve  shall  be  made.  None  of  us  could  have 
more  valuable  information  upon  that  subject,  which  Is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  any  other  subject  we  now  have  before  us,  than  the  method 
by  which  this  vast  reserved  forest  system,  which  is  the  heart  and  source 
of  all  the  water  for  the  great  irrigation  system,  is  made. 

I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  I  shall  ask  to  have  entirely  inserted  in  the 
Record  in  my  remarks,  the  instructions  to  the  field  men  who  make  the 
examinations. 

The  Vice-President.  In  the  absence  of  objection,  it  will  be  so 
ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

The  following  outline  must  be  a>Qsidered  in  the  examination  and  used  in 
writing  the  full  report,  or  it  will  be  returned  for  correction: 
I.  Location  and  area. 
9.  Description  and  topography. 

3.  Climate,  showing  any  difference  between  the  reserve  and  adjacent  agri- 
cultural regions.    Precipitation,  prevailing  rain-laden  winds,  etc 

4.  The  forest. 

(a)  A  map  on  a  scale  of  2  miles  to  the  inch,  showing  the  distribution  and 
character  of  the  cover  (to  be  compiled  by  the  drafting  division  from  data 
furnished  by  the  examiner).  The  following  classes  of  cover  should  be  distin- 
guished and  mapped: 

1.  Commercial  forest. —  Actual  saw,  stull,  or  tie  timber,  irrespective  of 
its  accessibility.    A  merchantable  forest. 

2.  Timber  land.  — >  Land-bearing  commercial  spedes,  either  reproduction 
under  20  feet  high  or  too  scattering  to  be  a  mercnantable  forest.  Fotentia] 
forest  land  capable  of  producing  merchantable  timber. 

3.  Woodland.  —  Junif)er,  pii!on,  oak,  aspen,  etc.,  without  mixture  of  com- 
mercial species.     It  may  be  a  cord-wood  foresL 

4.  Cut-over  land.  —  Wherever  logging  has  been  carried  on,  whether  stripped 
or  merely  culled. 

5.  Bums.  —  Where  the  cover  has  been  totally  destroyed. 

6.  Chaparral. 

7.  Open  grass  land.  —  Parks  or  open  range. 

8.  Sagebrush. 

9.  Cultivated  land. 

10.  Cultivable  land. 

11.  Barren  land. —  Above  timber  line,  slide  rock,  cliffs,  etc. 

(6)  A  brief  description  of  the  various  silvicultural  types  of  forest  covei; 
reproduction. 

(c)  A  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  merchantable  timber,  according  to 
watersheds  or  logging  units;  its  accessibility,  and  means  of  logging  that  must 
be  used,  and  prevailing  stumpage  price.     Definite  recommendations  as  to 


ftlurapage  prices  and  method  of  sale  to  be  pursued  in  the  event  of  creation  of 
the  resefve. 

5.  The  forest  as  a  protection  co\'er;  Its  effect  on  the  regulatjon  of  the  water 
flow.  Uae  of  waler  for  irrigalion  and  power  at  present  and  possible  acreage 
and  value  of  irrigated  and  irrigable  lands  dependent  on  the  reserve  for  water 
supply.  Location  of  reser\'oir  sites  and  possibility  of  ditch  applications.  Any 
areas  or  slopes  from  which  timber  should  not  be  sold. 

6.  Industries:  Nature,  relative  importance,  dependence  on  water  and 
timber  in  proposed  reserve  and  adjacent  affected  regions.  Enent  and  value 
of  most  important  irjerests. 

7-  Settlements:  Location,  size,  importance,  and  industry.  Table  of  alien- 
ated lands,  showing  area  in  acres  of  each  class  and  per  cent  of  recoDunended 
reserve. 

8.  Roads,  trails,  and  railroads. 

9.  Lumbering:  Kxtent  of  lumbering  in  the  past  and  at  present.  Its  eflect 
upon  the  forest.  The  condition  of  cul-overiands.  EHect  which  creation  of 
reserve  would  liave  upon  lumbering.  Need  for  reserve  timber.  Means  of  sup- 
plying it  from  elsewhere.  Standing  and  retail  prices  of  different  spedes  in  loc 
local  market. 

10.  Grazing:  To  what  ortent  the  prosperity  of  the  local  residents  depends 
upon  live  stock,  and  to  wiiat  estenl  is  the  stock  dependent  on  this  range.  How 
many  stock  now  using  reserve  and  how  distributed.  Where  owned.  Whether 
stockmen  own  ranches  or  reside  in  resejre. 

To  what  extent  as  a  summer  range  proposed  reserve  limits  use  outside 
range.  Wliether  it  incEudes  lambing  grounds.  Conflicting  interests,  such  as 
between  sheep  and  cattle,  local  and  outside  slock,  etc.  Merits  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

Description  of  pasture  lands,  their  nature,  brush,  gra.ss,  etc.  Extent  of 
open  parks  and  pasture  in  timber.  To  what  extent  grazing  haa  injured  the 
range  or  foreal.    Manner  of  handling.    Siiie  of  herds. 

Areas,  if  any,  from  which  stock  shoidd  be  excluded,  Dii'ision  of  pasture 
lands.  Give  plan,  number  to  be  allowed,  length  of  season,  any  special  regula- 
tion necessarj-.  Practicability  of  a  division  of  range  into  individual  ranges. 
Necessity  (or  counting  wings,  drift  fences,  dipping  vats,  windmills,  etc.  Cost. 
4nd  location. 

11.  Fire;  Pamage  from  fire;  usual  causes.  Threatened  points.  Season. 
History  of  burns.  Prevention.  Area  b^umed.  Outline  a  definite  plan  of  pro- 
lection  and  patrol.     Are  fire  lines  feasible? 

12.  Situation.  A  brief  description  of  the  political  and  economic  situation 
of  the  locality  (settlements,  county,  or  State)  in  its  beariuK  on  the  resen'e 
question.  From  whom  will  opposition  come  and  why?  .AtliCude  and  motives 
of  influcntiaf  men  or  corporations.  Any  illegal  settlements  or  operations.  Any 
concessions  that  the  Fi>r^i  Semce  should  makie.  Labor  pticts  and  cost  of 
living  in  the  surrounding  communities. 

13.  Local  sentiment  in  regard  lo  the  creation  of  a  forest  reserve:  A  sjiecial 
effort  should  he  made  to  obtain  all  arguments  possible  both  for  and  against 
the  creation  of  a  reserve. 

14.  Conclusion  and  recommendations:  A  dear  recommendation  for  or 
against  the  creation  of  a  resen'e, 

15.  If  recommended,  boundaries,  lo  be  shown  on  maps  in  red  pendl.    If  not* 
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write  "not  reconmiended"  in  red  pendl  on  the  map  and  on  the  title  page  of  the 
report. 

i6.  Administration.  Number  of  men  needed  to  handle  current  business. 
Ranks  and  rates  of  pay.  Length  of  service.  How  many  men  in  summer?  In 
winter?  Indicate  ranger  districts  on  map  where  ranger  should  be  stationed 
in  each  district. 

In  what  town  should  the  officer  in  charge  make  his  headquaiteis.  What  are 
ofiice,  mail,  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  facilities  there.    R^ions  where 

CEral  is  most  needed.  Where  sales,  free  use,  trespass,  and  privil^e  cases  will 
numerous.  Improvement  work,  such  as  cabins,  plmnes,  pastures,  n>ads,  or 
traib  necessary  at  once  and  cost  of  each.  Special  regulations  desirable,  not  in 
present  rules.    Revision  of  present  rules  or  practice. 

The  administrative  feature  is  a  very  important  one,  and  complete  plan  of 
administration  for  the  proposed  reserve  should  be  outlined. 

Names  and  addresses  of  men  who  would  make  good  forest  officers. 

The  importance  of  photographs  can  not  be  ovCTestimated.  They  should  be 
taken  to  illustrate  particular  points  in  the  reports.  Also  views  over  consider- 
able areas,  showing  the  general  character  of  the  country  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  Beveridge.  Fuithennore,  I  have  here,  and  will  exhibit  that  the 
Senate  may  see  it,  a  map  of  the  Shoshone  or  Coeur  d'Alene  Reserve  in 
Idaho.  The  Senate  will  notice  the  various  colors.  This  deep  green  here 
[indicating]  in  the  southwest  portion  is  the  heavily  forested  portion  of 
this  reservation.  These  brown  patches  (indicating]  throughout  that 
reservation  are  the  burnt-over  districts,  where  millions  of  dollars,  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  has  been  destroyed  by  forest  fires.  The 
lighter  portions  here  [indicating]  are  the  young  timber.  There  are  other 
portions  that  represent  sagebrush. 

With  reference  to  this  green  portion  here  [indicating],  within  these 
lines,  heavily  wooded,  it  is  nearly  all  taken  up  by  the  State  or  by  setters. 
That  is  the  "ruthless"  and  "infamous"  way  in  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  destroyed  the  resources  of  the  State,  as  Senators 
have  charged. 

Timber  Free  to  Small  Users  for  Home   Building  and  Other 

Needs 

Mr.  President,  having  located  a  reserve,  what  occurs?  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  again  carefully  mapped,  classified,  and  examined.  The 
Department  knows  just  exactly  what  kind  of  timber  is  in  every  part  of 
the  reserve.  What  is  done  with  that  timber?  Two  things  are  done  with 
it.  It  is  given  away  by  the  Government  to  the  small  users  without 
charge  —  to  the  settler,  to  the  homesteader,  to  those  men  that  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  were  so  badly  treated  by  this  "tryannical"  Govern- 
ment —  and  who  with  this  timber  build  their  homes.  Lumber  and 
timber  are  given  free  of  charge.  Not  only  is  the  place  to  build  their  homes 
given  them,  but  all  the  timber  they  need. 
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In  order  to  show  bow  fairly  and  with  what  careful  detail  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  free  use  o(  timber  and  stone  is  applied,  I  will  quote  the 
regulalion  in  this  respect: 

"ReguiaUon  lo.  The  free-uSe  pii^Tlege  may  be  granted  to  settlers, 
fanners,  prospectors,  or  similar  persons  whu  may  not  reasonably  be 
required  la  purchase,  and  who  have  not  on  their  own  lands  or  claims, 
or  on  lands  controlled  by  them,  a  sufficient  or  practicably  accessible  sup- 
ply of  timber  or  slone  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  law.  It  may  also 
be  granted  to  school  and  road  districts,  churches,  or  cooperative  organi- 
eations  of  settlers  desiring  to  construct  roads,  ditches,  reservoirs,  or 
similar  improvements,  for  mutual  or  public  benefil.,  Free  use  of  material 
lo  be  used  in  any  business  will  be  refused,  as,  for  example,  lo  sawmili 
proprieinrs,  owners  oi  large  establishments  or  commercial  enterprises, 
and  companies  or  corporations.  The  free-use  privilege  will  not  be  given 
to  any  trespasser." 

Timber  Solx)  so  that  Fokebt  is  Conserved 

Next  certain  timber  is  sold,  and  to  whom?  To  those  who  wish  it, 
whether  in  small  or  in  large  quantities ;  'not  for  their  own  use,  but  for 
commercial  purposes.  Ought  the  Government  give  it  to  Ihemf  Hereto- 
fore men  have  made  millions  sawing  into  lumber  the  dmber  that  belonged 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation.    Shall  we  return  to  that  policy  ? 

Now.  then,  what  timber  is  sold  ? 

I  will  come  in  a  moment  to  the  question  of  policy  that  was  raised  as 
lo  "the  Government  being  a  merchant," 

Not  only  b  what  is  known  as  "down"  timber,  lo  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SpcKiner]  referred  yesterday,  sold,  but  what  U 
called  "ripe"  timber  is  sold. 

Mr.  Spooner.    I  said  (hat. 

Mr.  BEVEBmcE.  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator  when  he  said  it.  Perhapa 
I  had  been  called  ^ut  of  the  Chamber.  Then  the  Senator  did  cover  that. 
The  truth  al")'3Ul  il  is  ihiit  these  forest  reserves  are  merely  great  natural 
wood  factories,  and  unless  reserves  arc  so  treated,  and  trees  cut  that 
should  !«:  cut  and  -whctt  they  s.hould  be  cut  the  result  is  had  lo  the  forest 
iuelf.  It  (s  blown  down,  it  rots,  and  is  itself  a  source  of  decay.  What 
shall  the  Government  do?  Let  it  fall  and  let  it  rot?  It  is  the  Govern- 
ment's property,  just  as  much  as  the  chairs  in  this  Chamber;  just  as 
much  as  the  money  we  seem  to  be  so  afraid  to  appropriate  is  Government 
property. 

The  prime  object  of  the  forest  reserves  is  use.  While  the  forest  and  its 
dependent  interests  must  be  made  permanent  and  safe  in  preventing 
overcutting  or  injuring  the  young  growth,  every  reasonable  effort  is 
made  to  satisfy  legitimate  demands.  Timber  cut  from  forest  reserves 
may  be  bandied  and  shipped  like  any  other  timber^  except  tfaat  it  is  not 
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sold  for  shipment  in  regions  where  local  construction  requires  the  entire 
supply,  or  is  certain  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Anyone  may  purchase  timber 
except  trespassers.  Forest  rangers  are  authorized  to  sell  timber  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  S20  in  value;  forest  supervisors  Dot  mote  than 
Sioo  worth,  and  the  Forester  larger  sales. 

We  talk  about  "economy,"  Economy  of  what?  Of  the  Govern- 
ment's resowces,  and  those  resources  con^t  in  cash,  in  land,  in  trees, 
in  ships,  in  anything  else  that  the  Government  tnvns.  So,  if  we  are  con- 
serving these  trees,  and  derive  revenue  from  them,  we  are  practicing  the 
highest  economy  just  as  much  as  if  we  are  careful  —  and  we  should  be 
careful  —  of  the  actual  dollars  appropriated. 

So  that,  Mr.  President,  is  what  is  done  with  that  wood,  and  that  is 
not  only  bringing  a  revenue  into  the  Treasury,  but  it  k  creating  a  con- 
tinuous revenue  from  the  same  source  for  the  future.  I  ask  any  Senator 
who  objects  to  the  Government  being  a  "merchant,"  as  we  have  heard, 
whether  or  not  any  Administration  could  be  justified  in  not  saving  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  revenue  that  comes  from  the  sale  tA 
this  timber.    What  else  would  you  do  with  it  ? 

Would  you  give  to  one  maji  to  receive  freely  and  sell  for  his  own 
profit  the  dmber  for  which  another  man  stanch  ready  to  pay  two  ix 
three  or  five  dollars  a  thousand  feet  —  millions  upon  millions  c&  feet 
of  it?  For  there  is  no  other  choice  than  this  —  either  some  favored 
individual  or  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  must  recdve  the  benefit 
Under  sales  already  made  the  Government  will  receive  hundreds  ol 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  dmber  sold  cannot  be  removed  except  in 
large  quantities ;  expensive  plants  must  be  provided  to  make  it  possible 
to  utilize  the  timber  at  all.  Should  the  Government  abstain  from  re- 
ceiving this  revenue  that  some  private  individual  may  gratuitously  reap 
a  fortune?  If  so,  on  what  principle  shall  selection  of  the  person  to 
receive  this  princely  favor  be  made? 

Technical  iNVEsncATioNS  Add  to  Country's  Wealth 

But  this  is  not  all,  Mr.  President,  nor  is  it  perhaps  the  most  important 
thing.  We  are  developing  this  country,  developing  its  resources.  I 
very  greatly  doubt  whether  we  have  had  any  source  of  tangible  wealth 
to  the  people  so  great  as  the  aid  that  has  been  given  the  people  in  infor- 
madon,  scientific  direction,  and  help  by  the  department  of  Agriculture. 
An  entire  day  might  be  most  usefully  spent,  both  so  far  as  the  peoj^ 
and  the  Senate  are  concerned,  in  reviewing  the  actual  practical  hdp  to 
the  people  by  the  information  that  is  gathered  and  given  to  the  fanncra 
of  the  country  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

So  the  next  thing  the  Forest  Service  does  is  to  constantly  test  the  trees 
and  the  various  kinds  of  wood  for  new  uses.  It  is  found  that  some 
woods  which  formerly  were  supposed  to  be  worthless  are  most  valuable; 
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so  that,  as  one  kind  of  timber  is  cut  off  and  the  lumber  disappears  an- 
other kind  of  timber  is  found, 

I  cite  as  examples  of  ihat  two  trees  with  which  some  Senatore  here 
will  be  especially  familiar.  One  is  the  western  hemlock  and  the  other 
IhiC  southern  gum.  The  southern  gum  was  a  tree  which  afforded  excel- 
lent lumber,  but  which  immediately  warped,  so  that  the  stock  expression 
of  a  lumberman  was  that  if  you  were  lo  go  to  sleep  on  one  side  of  a 
Southern  g\im  board  you  would  wake  up  next  morning  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  because  il  would  warp  so.  But  the  Department  has  found  a 
method  of  cutting  and  treating  it  so  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  con- 
siderable resources  of  the  States  where  il  grows,  It  has  taken  the  place 
of  wood  which  hereto/ore  was  used  almost  exclusively,  but  which  now 
has  become  practically  exhausted,  just  because  we  did  not  have  such 
forest  preservalion  as  is  now  proposed, 

Another  is  the  western  hemlock.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  ihe  western 
hemlock  was  supposed  to  be  like  the  easJem  hemlock,  unfit  for  lumber. 
This  Department  has  developed  the  fact  that  it  makes  an  admirable 
lumber;  and  now  it  constitutes  a  source  of  real  revenue  to  the  States 
where  it  grows. 

The  Forest  Service  is  active  in  finding  new  uses  for  sawmill  waste; 
testing  new  woods  to  be  used  for  paper  in  ptace  of  those  which  are  be- 
coming exhausted  or  too  expensive;  testing  new  woods  for  mine  props, 
railroad  ties,  box  boards,  vehicle  woods,  wooden  pavements,  cooperage, 
and  many  other  uses.  It  is  studying  methods  of  preserving  woods  again&t 
decay,  and  is  thus  increasing  enormously  the  sen-ice  that  can  be  got  out 
of  wood  in  some  of  its  commonest  uses.  In  this  one  field  its  work  is 
equivalent  to  increasing  the  timber  resources  of  the  country  by  creating 
cut  of  nothing  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  stand- 
ing forest.  Both  by  promoting  economy  in  the  use  of  wood  and  by  pre- 
venting waste  in  har\'esting  the  forest  crop  it  has  added  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  malerial  to  the  national  wealth  in  private  ownership, 

Mr,  President,  that  is  not  only  creating  wealth  for  the  Government  as 
such,  but  il  is  creating  wealth  for  the  people,  because,  of  course,  most 
everybody  knows  that  most  of  the  forest  land  of  the  United  States  is 
held  by  private  owners.  I  think  perhaps  less  than  one-fifth  —  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  may  know  about  that,  and  I  want  to  he  cor- 
rected if  the  statement  is  wrong,  and  that  it  is  too  high,  if  anything  —  is 
held  In  Government  reserves. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.     It  is  very  much  too  low. 

Mr.  Beverii>ge.  You  mean  that  much  more  than  the  amount  I 
named  is  held  by  private  owners? 

Mr.  Ci.ABK  of  Wyoming.     Yes. 

Mr,  Beveridce.  I  think  that  very  much  more  than  I  have  stated  is 
held  by  private  Individuals,  but  the  private  owners  do  not  and  can  not, 
unless  they  operate  upon  a  scale  almost  as  great  as  the  Government 
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itself,  make  these  scientific  examinatioiis  which  discover  the  unknown 
properties  of  their  wood.  So  in  this  one  way  the  Department  is  creating 
enonnous  wealth  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Clau:  of  Wyoming.  Right  on  that  point,  will  the  Senator  allow 
me  a  question  as  to  the  scientific  work  of  the  Bureau? 

Tbe  Vice-President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yidd  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Bevebidge.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Clakk  of  Wyommg.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  neariy  all  of  the  sden- 
tific  experiments  of  the  kind  to  which  the  Senator  is  referring  are  con- 
ducted by  the  private  owners,  and  that  nearly  all  these  experiments  are 
made  upon  private  timber  lands?  I  ask  him  if  that  is  not  the  general 
fact 

Mr.  Bevekidge.  No;  not  all  of  them  by  any  manner  of  means. 
I  understand  the  fact  to  be 

Mr.  Clabe  of  Wyoming.  I  did  not  say  all  of  them;  I  said  pret^ 
generally  the  experiment  was  not  a  united  experiment  between  tbe 
private  owner  of  the  limber  and  the  Government 

COOPERATIOJJ   WITH   PRIVATE   OWNERS  AND   INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  Beveridge.  I  undeistand  the  fact  to  be  —  and  I  desire  to  get 
it  right  and  I  mil  put  it  in  the  Record  right  if  I  do  not  get  it  correct 
now,  because  we  are  trying  to  get  information  and  we  have  no  pride  of 
opinion,  and  if  any  of  us  find  that  we  have  made  a  mistake  we  are  all 
equally  willing  to  admit  it  —  I  understand  the  fact  to  be  about  these 
experiments  that  they  are  conducted  to  ascertain  the  best  uses  of  timber 
on  the  Government's  forest  lands,  and  also  the  best  uses  of  dmber  on  the 
lands  of  private  ownets.  Where  any  private  owner  of  forest  land  de- 
ares  to  test  his  wood,  the  Government  cooperates  very  cheerfully,  and 
even  invites  such  cooperation.  I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  here,  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  opinion  upon  any  other  subject,  would  approve 
that  plan  as  a  wise  and  common-sense  thing. 

In  addition  to  cooperative  work  in  dmber  tests,  the  Forest  Service 
gives  advice  and  assistance  to  private  owners  of  timber  lands  aD  over 
the  country.  Unless  these  forests  also  are  preserved,  a  timber  famine 
not  less  dangerous  than  a  coal  famine  is  in  sight.  Applications  for  help 
of  this  kind  come  from  both  owners  of  small  wood  lots  and  holders  <rf 
large  timber  tracts.  What  are  called  "  working  plans  "  are  made;  that 
is,  certain  rules  are  recommended  for  the  proper  protection,  management, 
and  utilization  of  the  timber,  to  the  end  that  the  owner  may  be  assured 
of  a  continuous  supply  of  wood,  at  the  same  time  cutting  what  is  neces- 
sary for  present  needs. 

The  object  of  the  wood-lot  work  b  to  give,  free  of  cost  to  farmers  and 
Ather  small  owners,  advice  and  assistance  in  the  improvement  and  use 
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of  their  woodlands.  The  cooperative  work  oft  lai;g;e  timber  tracts  em- 
brat^  the  whole  country,  and  in  many  cases  the  plans  recommended  by 
the  Forest  Service  are  now  a.ctTia.lly  being  carried  out  very  surcessfulJy. 

Cooperative  work  is  also  undertaken  with  the  various  Stales,  and 
ihis  branch  uf  the  work  has  been  taken  up  with  the  greatest  deJail  in 
California,. 

So,  Mr.  Presid'CTit,  we  see  what  the  Department  is  doing.  I  am  trying 
tn  forward  the  work  as  much  as  possible.  Of  course  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous and  far-reaching  and  deeply  founded  poUcy  beneath  it  which  I 
stated  in  the  beginning,  and  that  is  the  prevention  of  that  portion  of  this 
country  —  and,  if  we  could,  of  every  portion  of  this  countiy  —  from 
continuing  a  desert  ot  being  made  into  one  if  it  is  not  one  already.  We 
are  in  a  great  work  —  and  how  characteristically  American  it  is  —  the 
work  of  reclaiming,  of  saving,  of  developing,  of  making  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  none  grew  before,  We  have  passed  the  period  of 
destrucUon.  We  have  abandoned  that  ruinous  exploitation  which  was 
catled  "development,"  but  was  the  reverse.  We  are  replacing  as  fast 
as  We  can  those  gigantic  resources  which,  in  the  strength  and  In  conse- 
quence of  our  national  youth,  we  so  ruthlessly  and  thoughtlessly  de- 
stroyed. Il  is  a  great  cnnstrucuve  poh'cy  designed  to  create  conditions 
that  will  supply  homes  for  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  in  the 
near  future  and  even  a  denser  population  in  the  more  distant 'future. 


Reserves  Natural  Forest  Land 

I  come  now  to  a  statement  made  —  and  it  wius  an  illustrative  state- 
ment—  yesterday  afternoon  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Pat- 
terson] —  and  I  am  sorry  that  he  is  not  in  his  seat.  But  the  Senate  has 
heard  him — and  1  think  possibly  one  or  two  other  statements  were 
made  like  it.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  yesterday  described,  with 
that  %*igofogs  eloquence  which  so  characterizes  him  and  charms  US  all, 
the  establishment  in  Colorado  of  a  great  reserve,  larger,  he  said,  than 
some  Slates,  without  a  single  tree  upon  it  or  any  tree  ever  having  grown 
upon  it.  I  look  pains  to  look  up  the/ffc/J  as  to  that  statcttient;  and 
what  are  the  facts? 

It  is  true,  in  part,  Mr.  President,  that  such  a  reserve  has  been  taken 
up  so  far  as  the  existing  trees  are  concerned.  But  it  was  originally  land 
every  foot  of  which  was  covered  with  magnificent  woods  which  have 
long  since  been  burned  away  undl  parts  of  Che  mountains  —  and  tt  is 
a  mountain  region  —  where  that  reserve  is  are  as  bare  of  trees  as  three 
mountains  I  saw  in  the  States  of  Colorado  and  California — though 
they  were  bare  from  a  different  cause  —  as  the  surface  of  this  desk. 
But  it  is  natural  forest  land.  It  is  ideal  for  reforesting;  it  is  being  re- 
forested. But  the  reforesting  is  impossible  if  all  the  herds  and  all  the 
fiock£  of  Coloiado  belonging  to  her  great  cattle  and  sheep  kings  and 
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princes  —  and  I  have  no  objection  to  them ;  I  should  like  to  be  a  king 
of  that  kind  myself  —  are  allowed  to  pasture  over  that  reserve  at  will  and 
without  control  as  well  as  without  charge. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  held  out  by  intimation,  if  not  by  direct  state- 
ment, that  this  land  was  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  and  that  the  policy 
of  the  Department,  therefore,  had  been  to  despotically  take  a  principal- 
ity in  size,  where  no  trees  grew,  and  keep  off  the  "sweeping  tide  of 
immigrants  "  from  "founding  homes."  The  fact  is  that  it  is  above  the 
agricultural  line  where  homes  are  not  "founded,"  and  "immigrants" 
do  not  "pour  in  tides  "  or  "pour"  in  any  other  way.  Most  of  it  is  ovct 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  where  farms  are  not  practicable,  except, 
I  believe,  a  certain  kind  of  farming,  which  is  not  worth  taking  into 
account.  It  is  one  of  nature's  natural  forest  reservoirs  of  water  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  that  water  for  the  uses  of  the  people  where  the 
land  farther  down  is  agricultural. 

What  exists  with  reference  to  that  land  now  is  this:  It  is  grown  over 
with  grasses ;  those  grasses  are  good  for  grazing,  and  over  that  great 
extent,  which  belongs  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
stockmen  and  the  sheep  men  of  Colorado  have  been  fattening  their 
herds.  And  they  ask  to  do  it  still  more  —  and  that,  too,  without  pay- 
ing the  Government  a  dollar. 

Reserves  not  Unpeopled  Soutudes 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  actual  conditions.  A  forest  reserve  contains 
lands  "chiefly  valuable  for  timber."  Yet  if  the  farmer  finds  up  and 
down  some  valley  that  creeps  back  into  these  mountains  a  site  for  set- 
tlement, it  is  open  to  him  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  the  public  do- 
main, if  he  enters  in  good  faith.  The  reserves  have  been  pictured  as 
vast  stretches  of  unbroken  wilderness,  empty  solitudes  trod  only  by  tbe 
forester.  In  point  of  fact,  they  contain  thousands  of  ranches;  tfa^ 
contain  hamlets,  villages,  and  towns,  to  say  nothing  of  lumber  camps 
and  railroad  construction  camps  and  mining  camps.  Wherever  ^gns 
of  mineral  can  be  found  the  prospector  stakes  out  his  claim.  In  summer 
they  are  alive  with  those  who  resort  thither  for  health  and  recreation  — 
50,000  of  them  in  one  season  in  southern  California  alone  —  and  with 
the  cowboys  and  sheep  herders,  who  guard  and  care  for  the  7,000,000 
head  of  animals  that  last  year  grazed  in  the  forest  reserves. 

Benefits  of  Regulated  Grazing 

These  forests  of  the  West  are  unlike  those  of  the  East.  They  are 
often  open  and  park  like,  with  forage  plants  growing  beneath  the  trees. 
These  grasses,  like  the  trees  themselves,  will  be  wasted  if  they  are  not 
used.    For  this  reason  the  Forest  Service  permits  grazing  in  tbe  reserves, 
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bul  in  every  case  is  careful  to  exclude  grazing  from  areiis  in  which  it  has 

been  found  harmful.  For  example,  grazing  is  not  permitted  in  forcsis 
"under  reproductidn,"  as  the  Forester  speaks  of  il  —  that  is,  forests 
in  which  cultings  arc  in  progress  to  invite  young  growth.  Forest  re^ 
serves  have  never  been  created  out  of  lands  whicli  are  merely  grazing 
lands.  Yet  lhf&  resource  is  like  the  forest  in  that  it  may  be  greatly 
impaired  and  even  destroyed  by  unwise  use,  Unrestricted  admittance  of 
all  stock  would  bring,  a.nd  in  ma.ny  cases  has  brought,  a  decline  in  the 
number  fi'hich  the  range  would  support.  By  licensing  only  so  tnany 
head  as  the  range  can  well  support  the  Forest  Service  has  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  stockmen  themselves  that  the  carrying  power  of  the 
range  season  after  season  is  actually  increased, 

It  was  said  that  this  was  the  crowning  "infamy  "  of  the  Department, 
that  th«  Department  actually  charged  a  "license  fee"  before  any  of 
these  men  were  j)ermjtled  to  graze  their  cattle.  I  ask  the  Senate  what 
else  could  the  ■Government  do?  Ought  the  Government  to  give  that 
privilege  to  the  cattle  and  the  sheep  men,  and  if  the  Government  ought 
not  to  give  it  to  them  can  anybody  imagine  a  safer  or  more  practicable 
system  of  charging  than  the  i>ermit  system? 

Responsibility  for  Lieu  Land  Abuses 

Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  lieu  land.  I  thought  when  I  heard 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  make  bis  charge  the  other  day  that  he  made  a 
very  serious  charge,  and  when  it  was  renewed  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  it  appeared  lo  me  even  grave.  I  knew  that  neither  one  of  those 
Senators  would  make  such  a  charge  as  tha;t  thoughtlessly.  I  have  looked 
it  up,  and,  in  my  opinion,  that  charge  js  entirely  true. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  well  founded,  and  after  my  invesrigalion  I  think 
the  language  of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  which  I  thought  at  the  time 
was  severe,  is  entirely  justified,  when  he  said  that  the  relations  of  the 
Department  at  one  time  with  the  land-grant  railroads  would  bear 
looking  into. 

I  find  that  it  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  described,  that  large 
tracts  of  land  in  Washington  which  were  worthless  had  been  released 
and  lieu  lands  taken  up  in  valuable  portions  of  Oregon.  But  what  has 
this  Bureau  lo  do  with  Chat?  What  are  the  facts?  Let  us  be  jusC  to 
cver)"body.  Nobody  intends  to  accuse  any  man  falsely  nor  condemn 
any  man  unjustly.  The  truth  is  that  was  done  under  a  construction  of 
the  law  by  the  Laiid  OJficc  some  years  ago,  and  one  oftliefirsl  ahjcctions 
lo  il  thai  was  madt  iL'ithin  the  Gmiernment  itself  was  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Forfslry  ch4  pirsottaUy  by  Cifford  Pinehol,  the  Chief  Foreskr, 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  was  most  active  in  repealing  that 
law  to  which  a  false  meaning  had  been  given  by  this  canstnictlon  of  the 
Land  Office  will  bear  me  uut  in  that. 
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Mr.  Cabter.    Will  the  Senator  permit  an  interruption? 

Mr,  Beveeidce.     I  will. 

Mr.  Caktes.  The  situation  of  which  complaint  i^  made  presented 
this  aspect,  to  wit:  This  Government  owned  large  areas  of  very  valuable 
timber  land.  The  ownership  of  the  Government  over  the  land  was 
undisputed.  The  superb  character  of  the  timber  growing  upon  the  land 
no  one  questioned  and  everybody  knew.  That  character  of  land  was 
not  included  in  forest  reservations  until  a  lot  of  destitute,  barren  land  in 
Arizona  and  elsewhere  had  been  included  in  forest  reserves  —  land 
which  at  the  time  of  such  inclusion  was  largely  in  the  ownership  of 
railroad  companies,  and  that  private  ownership  of  these  barren  lands 
gave  to  the  railroad  companies  the  right  to  exchange  the  barren  lands 
for  the  superb  timber  lands  to  which  I  referred. 

Now  permit  me  to  ask  why  these  great,  superb,  and  valuable  timber 
lands  were  not  first  withdrawn  as  forest  reservation,  so  as  to  be  protected 
from  the  rapacious  grasp  of  the  land-grant  railroad,  seeking  lieu  land 
for  its  trifling  land  in  Arizona  and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Beveridge.  The  original  fault  was  in  Congress,  which  made 
the  law  capable  of  the  construction  the  Land  Department  put  upon  it. 

Mr.  Carter.    Mr.  President 

Mr,  Beveridge.  Let  me  answer  your  question.  The  secondary 
fault  was  in  the  Land  Department  for  putting  that  construction  upon  it 
and  the  remedy  for  which  —  and  let  us  spend  no  more  time  on  that  point, 
because  the  Senator  ought  generously  to  admit  it  —  was  suggested  by 
the  present  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  So  the  fault,  whatever  there  is,  lies 
with  us. 

Mr.  Carter.  WiU  the  Senator  inform  us  now  why  it  was,  when  this 
great  body  of  splendid  timber  land  was  in  peril,  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  exercised  to  protect  it  by  withdrawing  it  and  put- 
ting it  in  a  forest  reserve,  and  thus  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  lieu-land 
speculator  ? 

Mr.  Beveridge.  That  has  been  a  long  time  ago,  and  was  because 
of  the  law  which  we  ourselves  had  passed 

Mr.  Carter.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  Beveridge.  Now  pardon  me.  I  have  gone  over  this  two  or 
three  times  —  and  which  this  Bureau,  and  the  head  of  this  Bureau  as 
one  of  this  Commission,  was  the  first  to  suggest  tlie  correction  of. 

Mr.  Carter.  But  the  law  which  allowed  poor  land  to  be  withdrawn 
certainly  allowed  good  timber  land  to  be  likewise  withdrawn.  Why  was 
not  the  good  land  withdrawn  first? 

Mr.  Flint.     Mr.  President 

The  VicE-PREsroENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  Beveridge.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Flint.    I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sen^cn*  from 
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Montana.  How  long  was  it  afler  the  Secretary  of  the  Inlerior  had  made 
the  ruling  fie  has  mentioned  before  Congreas  acted  and  repealed  the 
statute  iiermitting  the  selection  of  good  lands  lor  the  bad  lands 
surrendered  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  From  the  very  beginning  it  was  within  the  power  of 
the  Interior  Department  to  protect  all  the  valuable  timber  land  in  the 
United  States  by  including  It  in  a  forest  reserve  before  any  barren  land 
at  all  was  put  in  a  forest  reserve.  The  policy  pursued  was  to  put  the 
barren  land  in  forest  reservations  first  and  leave  (he  sujierb  timber  land 
open,  to  be  taken  in  exchange  for  the  base  lands  in  the  forest  resen'es. 

Mr.  Beveridge.  If  thai  was  the  policy,  it  never  has  been  the  policy 
under  the  present  adnninistration  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Carter.  I  refer  to  things  done  and  not  to  policy.  I  refer  to 
accomplished  facts  and  public  records  and  not  to  chimerical  policies  Of 
uncertain  data. 

Mr.  Beveridge.  That  is  rhetoric,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Senator 
must  be  as  fair  to  me  as  I  was  (o  him  and  admit,  and  not  only  admit, 
but  gladly  assert,  and  I  know  the  Senator  will,  that  none  of  the  things 
of  which  the  Senator  complains  had  its  source  in  the  present  administra- 
tion of  th«  I''ore3try  Bureau. 

Mr,  Caxter.  I  admit  that  Mr.  Pinchot  complained  early  and 
earnestly  of  the  law. 

Mr,  Beverjdgk.     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter.     I  place  the  responsibility  where  I  think.  It  belongs 

Mr.  Beveridge.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  Carter.  On  the  shoulders  of  those  who  so  connived  with  the 
construction  of  this  law  as  to  pass  to  the  land-grant  railroads  the  splen- 
did timber  lands  of  Washington,  Idaho,  and  western  Montana  in  ex- 
change for  chaparral  land  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Beveeudce.     I  hearlity  agree  with  the  Senator. 


B^FEcnvE  AouimsTR-'LnoN  op  the  National  Forests 

Mr.  Prraident,  I  have  examined  briefly  the  policy,  the  three  grounds 
of  public  good  Upon  which  this  whole  forest-reserve  system  rests.  Now 
as  to  the  qtiestiiin  of  administration,  by  which  we  mean  the  manage- 
ment of  the  reserves,  it  includes  several  things.  After  the,reserves  have 
been  located  in  the  painstaking  way  tliey  are,  as  I  have  shown  here  by 
M  these  maps  and  by  the  instructions  to  the  locators  of  reserves,  ihcy  are 

^B    remapped.     They  are  cliis.sified  as  to  trees.     There  is  now  under  the 
^m    actual  practical  administration  of  this  Bureau  118,000,000  acres,  I  be- 
lieve.   The  Senator  from  Montana  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 
^_         Mr,  Caetch.    One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  milllion  acres. 
^B        Mr.  Beveridge.    One  hunderd  and  twentj'-sevcn  million  acres.    Now, 
^B    through  that  runs  a  great  system  of  forest  patrol.     It  is  policed  by  a 
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network  of  forest  rangers.  One  Senaror  yesterday  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  examination  of  the  land  could  not  have  been  thorough,  because 
one  man  had  gone  over  4,000,000  acres  in  nvo  weeks.  Was  it  not  that? 
It  was  soraetljing  like  that,  in  any  event,  Mr.  President.  What  doK  that 
mean?  Merely  that  instead  of  cutting  down  the  appropriation  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  reserves  it  ought  to  be  increased.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  forest  policing  is  very  careful,  thorough,  sysleiBatic.  They  police 
the  forests,  and  I  will  lell  in  a  minulc  what  that  means.  If  any  man 
thinks  that  a  forest  police  is  not  valuable,  I  shall  show  in  a  moment  that 
there  is  no  indi\idual  service  in  this  Gyvemmenl  that  is  more  valuable  or 
more  delicate. 

This  policing  is  done  by  the  rangers  — 900  of  them  employed  last 
year  to  pa-trol  100,000,000  acres  of  land  — one  ranger  to  110,000  acres, 
or  171  square  miles.  In  the  highly  profitable  forests  of  Prussia  there  is 
one  forest  guard  on  ihe  average  to  every  1.7  square  miles.  Small  wonder 
that  the  cost  of  administration  in  the  Uniled  States  in  spite  of  the  higher 
scale  of  wages  has  been  kept  below  that  of  any  other  European  country 
except  Russia. 

The  Forest  Service  is  now  expending  aimually,  in  administering  the 
reserves,  i.-6  cents  per  acre.  Doubtless  it  should  spend  more,  and  must 
spend  more  ag  use  of  the  reserves  increases,  for  wise  use  means  super- 
vision and  supenision  means  expense.  Every  live  tree  that  is  cut  on 
the  reserves  is  first  marked  by  the  forest  ranger's  axe;  every  log  thai  is 
used  is  scaled ;  and  this  is  but  one  of  their  many  duties,  which  include 
guarding  the  range  against  trespass  and  the  forests  against  iire.  And  all 
this  with  fine  ranger  to  172  square  miles  !  It  needs  no  further  evidence 
to  show  that  (hese  are  not  invalids,  or  Eastern  tenderfeet,  or  college-bred, 
impractical  theorists.  They  are  men  of  the  West,  woodsmen,  cowboys, 
Eumberjacks  -^  men  who  can  ride  the  mountain  trails  and  live  a  frontiers- 
man's life.  As  to  their  efficiency,  the  record  of  forest  fires  throws  some 
illumination  on  that  point.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on  that  subject 
presently. 

The  next  thing  that  the  Forest  Service  does  in  the  actual  administra- 
tion, after  the  test  of  ihc  trees,  afler  ihe  marking  of  the  "ripe"  or  mature 
limber,  afler  arranging  for  the  sale  of  that  and  the  "down"  timber,  is  to 
make  trails  and  build  roads,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  communicate  with 
one  part  of  the  reservation  from  another,  and,  further,  so  that  if  any 
agricultural  lands  arc  taken  up  by  homesteaders  there  is  a  system  oi 
communication. 

Then  along  this  road  there  are  built  telephone  lines,  so  that  if  in  one 
portion  of  the  forest  a  fire  starts  a  ranger  who  finds  himself  unable 
put  it  out  may  instantly  telephone  for  help,  so  that  men  may  be  sent  the 
and  extinguish  the  tire  while  it  is  still  young.    Also,  they  build  blitzes, 
so  thai  instead  of  a  wild,  ruinous,  and  rotting  tangle  of  forest  land  you 
have  a  forest  land  which  is  woven  together  by  trails,  by  a  network  of 
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sis,  and  by  telephones.  Vou  have  the  "ripe"  timber  cut  and  taken 
off  so  as  to  increase  the  growth  of  that  whifh  is  left.  Ynu  have  the 
"down"  timber  disposed  of  by  selling  it  inslea-d  of  ])erniitring  it  In  rot. 
You  create  a  natural  and  healthy  and  pcipetual  forest,  and  therefore  a 
profitable  forest. 

Success  of  Protection  against  Forest  Fires 

Mr.  President,  about  the  question  of  fires.  In  conversation  yesterday 
1  said  thai  one  of  the  mosi  valuable  services  the  Forest  .Service  does  was 
to  preserve  the  forests  from  fires.  I  myself  have  had  a  little  experience 
with  forest  fires  and  considerable  observation  about  them,  and  there  are 
Senators  here  from  the  West  who  have  had  a  great  deal  more.  Il  was 
suggested  lo  me  that  the  men  who  put  out  the  fires  are  not  the  foresters, 
but  really  farmers.  Bui  that  shows  that  there  is  still  not  as  much  knowl- 
edge in  the  Senate  or  the  country  as  there  ought  to  be  as  to  what  this; 
Bureau  is  doittg  in  the  way  of  piacttcal  administration;  because  nearly 
all  the  fires  thai  are  now  started  in  these  mighty  western  forests  are  ei- 
dnguished  before  they  are  old  fires, 

WhcR  a  forest  fire  gets  under  way  hardly  alt  the  farmers  in  a  State 
could  stop  it;  and  I,  In  common  with  other  Senators,  have  seen  great 
areas  of  forest  land,  where  millions — and  I  might  also  be  accurate  in 
saying  tens  of  millions  —  of  dollars'  worth  of  Government  property  has 
been  destroyed  in  less  than  two  weeks'  time.  Then  this  Is  another  part 
of  its  administration,  and  so  excellent  has  it  been  —  and  I  calE  the  atten- 
titm  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  this,  because  he  will  know  better 
than  I  —  so  excellent  has  this  tire  protertion  been  that  Ifie  entire  West 
has  befft  praitkally  dear  cj  smoke  during  the  summer  time  for  the  last 
two  years, 

Mr.  President,  that  last  circumstance  is  something  whichr  to  those 
who  live  near  great  forest  districts,  is  of  absolutely  incalculable  conse- 
quence. I  myself  have  seen  in  the  forests  0/  the  Northeast  mighty  con- 
fiagrations  ra^ng  which  swept  away  villages  and  towns;  and  in  one  such 
lire,  I  remember,  more  than  a  hundred  human  beings  lost  their  lives.  I 
iiave  seen,  and  (he  Senator  from  Montana  has  seen  much  more  that  I. 
(he  whole  atmosphere  clouded  for  weeks  with  smoke  from  these  criminal 
acts  of  negligence  —  because  that  is  what  they  are.  When  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  States  stops  one  of  these  fires  they  have  saved 
more  money  to  the  Govemmettt  than  ten  appropriations  like  this.  We 
speak  of  economy,  but  we  mean  economy  of  resources,  and  trees  are 
resources  and  soil  is  a  resource  as-  much  as  actual  dollars. 

The  Forest  Service  kecfis  careful  records  of  all  fires  on  the  resen'fiS. 
These  include  even  the  sraaJlesi  fires,  which  are  put  oat  before  they 
have  covered  more  than  a  few  square  rods  ^  fires  which,  but  for  the 
rigilance  of  the  forest  officers,  might  become  great  confiagrations,  but 
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which  are  extinguished  without  cost  beyond  the  salary  of  the  rangers 
who  patrol  these  forests  as  a  part  of  their  regular  duties.  During  the 
year  1906,  out  of  a  total  of  97,000,000  acres  under  administration,  one- 
eighth  of  I  per  cent  was  burned  over,  and  three  one-hundredths  of  i  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  standing  timber  was  destroyed.  But  of  over  1,100 
fires  reported,  450  were  extinguished  without  one  cent  of  extra  cost  to 
the  Government.  Nearly  700  lai^e  fires  were  fought,  at  a  total  cost  of 
less  than  $9,000  for  extra  labor  and  supplies.  That  is  pretty  good  evi- 
dence of  the  efficiency  of  the  protection  which  the  Forest  Service  gives, 
at  a  lower  cost  per  acre,  as  I  have  already  shown,  than  any  European 
country  except  Russia  —  and  Russia's  figure  is  so  low  because  the 
greater  part  of  her  forests  are  not  under  administration  at  all. 

Increase  in  the  Flow  of  Streams 

The  next  thing  is  the  exactly  opposite  thing,  and  yet  closely  connected 
with  it  —  I  am  now  talking  about  the  actual  tangible  administration  of 
this  Service.  The  next  thing  which  shows  how  completely  the  Service 
is  practical  and  results  in  a  .definite  and  tangible  benefit  to  the  people 
is  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  increases  the  waterflow  in  the 
streams.  If  we  can  show  that  it  has  kept  the  West,  that  mighty  area 
of  imperial  forests,  clear  of  smoke  for  two  summers,  we  have  vindicated 
it.  But  now  if  we  can  show,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  kept  the  streams' 
banks  full,  we  have  done  more  than  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  actual  stream  measurements  made  in  southeni 
California  show  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  flow  of  water  since  the 
reserves  were  created.  No  wonder  the  two  Senators  from  California 
are  hearty  supporters  of  this  policy.  That  means  life  to  the  people  of 
California.  That  means  prosperity  to  the  people  of  that  region.  That 
means  happy  homes  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people.  And  so  the 
Senators  from  California,  speaking  from  actual  experience,  can  testify, 
as  they  have  so  repeatedly  testified,  to  the  practical  excellence  of  the 
tangible  administration  of  these  reserves.    The  same  is  true  elsewhere. 

So  we  see  that  in  all  the  details  of  actual  administration  the  Bureau 
is  well-nigh  perfect.  I  do  not  use  that  adjective  unwittingly  or  lightly. 
I  do  not  use  it  without  having  something  of  an  official  nature  to  support 
it.  It  is  my  purpose  in  the  Senate  to  make  no  statement  that  I  can  not 
substantiate  by  something  recognized  as  authoritative.  I  myself  have 
never  been  greatly  impressed  by  statements,  however  powerful  they  may 
seem,  which  could  not  be  sustained  by  authorities. 

The  Department's  conduct  of  these  reserves  has  been  criticised,  even 
as  to  its  administration  here  in  Washington.  This  Department  and  all 
of  the  Executive  Departments  were  examined  by  a  commission  called 
"the  Keep  Commission,"  I  do  not  know  whether  that  Commission  is 
very  popular  or  not,  and  the  question  is  not  whether  it  is.    The  ques- 
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m  is  whether  what  tha(  Commission  found  of  this  Department  is  true. 
I  wish  to  state  in  the  beginning  that  a  member  of  that  Commissioii  was 
Mr.  Pinchol.  But  the  man  who  Cesiified  before  the  House  Commitlee  on 
the  Expendilures  of  ihe  Agricultural  Department  was  not  Mr.  Pinchot. 
It  was  Mr.  Garfield,  who  is  about  to  be  llie  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
They  went  through  iill  the  Departments  and  one  model  department 
was  found  as  lo  its  actual  administration,  and  particularly  as  to  its 
system  of  auditing  accounts,  particularly  as  to  the  extreme  care  it  took 
of  the  peoplc'5  money.  And  so  admirable  was  thb  Bureau  found  to  be 
that  it  has  been  taken  as  an  example  upun  which  to  recas.t  and  remodel 
other  Departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  have  gone  pretty  thoroughly  into  this 
thing.  I  have  tried  to  do  it  briefly,  and  still  1  have  tried  not  to  forget 
anything.  I  have  here  some  other  data  which  I  shall  ask  the  permission 
of  the  Senate  to  insert  in  my  remarks  ^vilhout  reading. 

The  Vice-Presldent,  Without  objection,  permission  to  do  so  is 
granted. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  administrative  policy  under  which  the  forest  resen'es  are  managed 
was  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  letter  lo  the-  Forester 
dated  February  i,  1905: 

In  the  administration  of  the  forest  rcser\'es  it  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind 
that  all  land  is  lo  be  devoted  lo  its  most  productive  use  for  the  permanent  good 
of  ihc  whole  people,  and  not  for  the  temporary  benefit  of  individuals  or  com- 
panies. All  the  r-csources  of  forest  reserves  arc  for  use,  and  this  use  must  be 
Draught  about  in  a  thoroughly  prompt  and  businesslike  manner,  under  such 
reslriclions  only  as  v/ill  insure  the  permanence  of  these  resources.  The  vital 
importance  of  forest  reserves  to  the  great  industjics  of  the  Western  .Stales  will 
be  largely  increased  in  the  near  future  Ijy  (he  continued  steady  advance  in 
settlement  and  development.  The  permanence  of  the  resources  of  the  reserves 
is  therefore  indispensable  to  continued  prosperity,  and  ihc  policy  of  this  De- 
partment for  their  protection  and  use  will  invariablj'  be  guided  by  this  fact, 
alwav-s  bearing  in  mind  that  the  conservative  me  of  these  resources  in  no  way 
toftilicts  With  their  permanent  value. 

You  will  see  to  it  that  the  Water,  wood,  and  forage  of  the  resen'es  are  coa- 
Berved  and  wjscl)'  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  builder  first  of  all,  upon 
whom  depends  the  b^t  permanent  use  of  lands  and  resources  alike.  The 
continued  prosperity  of  the  agricultural,  lumbenng,  mining,  and  live-stock 
lulerests  is  directly  dependent  upon  a  permanent  and  accessible  supply  of 
water,  wood,  and  forage,  as  well  as  upon  the  present  and  future  use  of  these 
resources  under  businesslike  regulations,  enforced  with  promptness,  effective- 
ness, and  common  sense.  In  the  management  of  each  reserve  local  questions 
will  be  decided  upon  local  grounds;  the  dominant  industry-  -wilt  be  considered 
first,  but  with  as  little  restriction  to  minor  industries  as  may  be  possible;  sudden 
changes  in  industrial  conditions  will  be  avoided  by  gradual  adjustment  after 
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due  notice,  and  where  conflicting  interests  must  be  reconciled  the  question  wiD 
always  be  decided  from  the  standpoint  of  the  greater  good  of  the  greatest 
number  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Beveridge.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have 
gone  so  much  into  the  discussion  —  but  I  am  glad  I  have  gone  into  it  — 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  original  question  of  the  character  of  the  services 
rendered  by  that  remarkable  public  servant,  the  Chief  Forester  of  the 
United  States,  whom  I  have  known  intimately  since  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Forestry  Committee  of  the  Senate  years  ago,  and  whose  work  I  have 
observed  with  increasing  wonder  and  admiration  —  a  man  who  never 
spares  himself  mental  or  physical  fatigue.  Mr.  President,  when  that 
man  shall  have  completed  his  work  on  earth  his  monument  will  be  no 
shaft  of  stone  or  image  of  brass.  No !  it  will  be  the  great  and  splendid 
forest  reserves  reclothed  with  nature's  garment.  It  will  be  mighty  moun- 
Udn  peaks  now  bare,  then  covered  with  the  woods  nature  once  put  there 
and  which  he  has  restored.  It  will  be  the  streams  now  dry,  running 
bank  full  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  will  be  human  wdfare  and 
human  happiness. 

THE  NATIONAL  FOREST   POLICY' 

Since  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  President  and  GifEord  Pinchot  chief  of 
the  forest  service,  forest  reserves  in  the  West  have  been  increasing  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  provoke  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from  Western 
Senators  and  lumber  interests.  The  forest  service,  beginning  as  an  un- 
important bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  now  come  to 
have  an  entity  of  its  own  and  broad  powers  over  selected  portions  of  the 

Sublic  lands.  In  the  closing  days  of  Congress  Easterners,  who  give  but 
ttle  attention  to  matters  in  the  far  Western  States,  were  considerably 
surprised  at  the  concerted  attack  made  by  several  Western  Senators  on 
the  forest  policy  of  the  Administration. 

This  opposition  to  the  forest  service  is  declared  by  those  in  a  position 
to  know  best,  to  have  sprung  from  two  sources  —  opposition  to  the  gen- 
eral public  lands  policy  urged  by  the  President,  and  misconception  of 
the  actual  purpose  and  probable  results  of  the  forest  service  policy.  For 
reasons  not  unremotely  allied  to  this  wave  of  criticism,  and  because  the 
name  was  a  misnomer,  the  designation  National  Forest  has  been  sul>- 
stituted  for  forest  reserves. 

The  discussion  by  the  President,  in  his  successive  messages  to  Con- 
gress, of  public  land  questions  seems  to  have  aroused  a  very  general 
feeling  of  alann  among  Western  men.  Naturally,  the  interests  which 
have  found  their  profit  in  fraudulent  operations  under  the  present  laws 
—  land-grabbers,  timber-grabbers,  and  range-fencers  —  were  not  likely 

'  New  York  Evening  Post,  March  lo,  1907. 
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io  favor  the  changes  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  their  operations.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  desire  for  illicit  gain  is  the  motive 
which  actuates  the  majority  of  the  Western  people  not  willing  to  follow 
the  President's  lead. 

The  whole  tendency  of  things  in  the  West  tends  to  promote  reckless- 
ness in  the  use  of  national  resources,  and  to  cause  many  Western  people 
to  look,  with  leniency  nn  questionable  methods  of  acquiring  title  to 
property  from  the  public  domain.  The  people  are  too  new  to  the  region, 
loo  unattached,  tow  hustling,  to  give  great  thought  to  the  distant  future. 
Bloom  development  is  far  tixi  much  the  ideal  for  which  most  people  are 
working.  The  distinction  between  exploitation  and  real  u]jbuilding  is 
that  between  the  man  w3io  develops  the  country  and  the  man  who  skins 
the  land.    This  is  the  Administration  argument: 

The  ADMTNisrRATiON  Ahuumekt 

The  national  forests  are  undeveloped  properties.  They  contain  re- 
sources basic  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  several  Western  States,  so  that 
their  wise  conservation  is  e5.sential  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  these 
States.  But.  to  make  them  useful,  large  capital  expenditures  arc  neces- 
sary. Kven  to  prutect  them  properly  calls  for  a  far  greater  sum  than 
Congress  would  be  likely  to  vote.  Nor  would  it  be  just  for  Congress  to 
take  from  the  national  Treasury  this  money,  which  would  be  expended 
for  local  l>enetits,  when  the  money  can  be  raised  perfectly  well  by  a 
moderate  charge  upon  the  users  of  the  national  forests  for  valuable 
privileges  or  materials.  The  only  way  to  find  the  means  for  develop- 
ing the  national  forests  at  the  present  time  as  they  $Hould  be  developed 
lies  in  securing  a  revenue  from  them. 


State 


AH  zona      .  . 

California  .  . 

Coloradp    ,  . 

Idaba      .    .  . 

ICamas  .  .  . 
Montana.  .  . 
Nebruta  .  . 
Nevada  .  .  . 
ticw  Mexico , 
OkJiihonia .  . 
Oregon  .  ,  . 
Soiith  PaJtotB 
Utah  .... 
Washingldti   . 


Number 
ef 

rrserves 


Acrta 


[j,6q8,8as 

r  9,048, 806 

17,3.14.883 

T, 014, 504 

t  j,5oo,;jS 
1,363,730 

7.78s,ft*i6 
8.637,368 
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The  area  of  the  national  forests  in  1891  was  3,437,120  acres.  This 
has  increased  steadily  except  during  the  period  from  1893  to  1896  in- 
clusive, until  to-day  the  acreage  of  the  national  forests  is  148,281,230. 
On  February  i,  1907,  there  were  136  forest  reserves  in  the  United  States 
with  a  total  acreage  of  123,850,161.  How  these  were  located  and  their 
acreage  are  shown  in  the  above  table. 

The  President's  Recent  Proclamation 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Congress  before  adjournment  this  month  was 
to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  creation  of  forest  reserves,  except  by  Con- 
gress in  the  six  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Colorado.  The  effect  of  this  act  would  have  been  to  delay 
the  extension  of  national  forests  in  these  States  had  not  the  President, 
as  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  the  purpose  of  Congress,  rendered  the 
legislative  will  practically  void  by  adding  17,000,000  acres  to  the  national 
forest  area  in  those  States  by  executive  order.  This  great  acreage  is 
divided  into  thirty-two  separate  reserves  of  forests. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  remaining  public  land  —  thou^ 
probably  but  a  very  smaU  proportion  —  is  adapted  for  national  forest 
purposes,  because  no  satisfactory  examinations  have  been  made  of  this 
land  to  detennine  its  best  use.  Instead  of  answering  this  question,  the 
following  statement,  comparing  the  stumpage  of  the  national  forest  with 
the  stumpage  of  the  Western  States  as  a  whole,  may  prove  interesting: 

The  estimated  stumpage  of  the  national  forests  is  330  billion  feet.  An 
estimate  of  the  Western  States,  which  includes  only  some  of  the  States  for 
certain  species,  and  omits  several  species,  gives  800  billion  feet  as  the 
total  stumpage  of  the  region.  Probably  only  25  per  cent  of  the  timber 
of  the  States  in  which  they  are  located  is  included  in  the  national  forests. 

The  only  lands  among  the  national  forests  which  have  been  thrown 
open  to  settlement  are  those  which  were  restored  to  the  public  domain 
March  16  last.  This  was  not  forested  land,  but  a  part  of  it  was  intended 
to  be  used  for  experiments  in  forest  planting.  It  was  restored  because 
agriculture  on  part  of  the  area  had  become  possible  by  means  of  the 
Campbell  system  of  dry  farming. 

Lands  temporarily  withdrawn  from  entry,  comprising  550,000  acres 
in  Colorado  and  370,000  in  Washington,  were  released  this  month. 
No  other  areas  of  importance  have  recentiy  been  released,  though  it  is 
the  active  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  to  withhold  no  land  more  im- 
portant for  other  purposes  than  for  forest  growth. 

Under  the  Administration  of  President  Harrison  13,416,710  acres 
were  added  to  the  forest  reserve;  under  President  Cleveland  the  total 
became  25,686,320,  and  under  President  Roosevelt  the  total  is  56,876,934. 
The  following  table  shows  the  growth  in  area  of  the  national  forests  from 
1891  to  the  present  time: 
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Gbowth  w  Arpa  of  the  NAnoNAL  Forests 

1S91 a-,4S7i"0         'V<« 46i5Jti3S9 

189*  ...-...,-     5,751,840         1901   , 46,081,719 

1893 1^,918,070  Ifloa 55,966,090 

1894 i7,9»S,(i7o  1963 63,961,849 

iSgs iT.oiS,o;o  1904 63,ogj.ib4 

1896 i7,ij»a,o70  1905 97,716,860 

189T 39,103,030  iflo6 117,154,371 

1698 43i744.434  1907,  March  15  ...   .  i4S,a8t,i30 

iSqq 46,'ja6,Bjq 

In  area  the  reserves  were  increased  during  the  fiscal  year  1905  to  iqo6 
fiom  85,693,43:  to  icjfi^ggg.ijS  acres.  In  revenue  itiey  brought  in 
$767„2r9.96,  as  against  $60,143,6?  for  the  previous  year.  In  timber 
sales  there  were  disposed  of  for  immediale  or  early  removal  nearfy 
300,000,000  Ixiard  feet  of  lumber  at  slumpage  prices  ranging  up  to  $4 
per  thousand  {besides  nthcr  material  to  a  large  value),  as  against 
96,060,258  board  feet,  with  a  maximum  price  of  S2.50  per  ihousand  in 
1904-5  and  69,357,710  board  feet  in  1903-4.  The  number  of  free-use 
permits  granted  in  the  same  years  also  showed  progressive  increase. 
In  the  year  1904-5  the  reserves  were  under  forest  service  control  only 
after  February  1. 

Local  sentiment  has  sometimes  been  unfavorable  to  the  creation  of 
reserves  before  their  effect  upon  the  public  welfare  was  understood;  but 
opposition  has  always  disscklved  under  the  test  of  actual  experience.  The 
rescr\-es  do  not  vvithholrl  land  fro-m  agricultural  use.  Though  they  were 
made  from  the  most  rugged  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  West  and 
were  intended  to  include  only  land  unsulted  for  agriculture,  by  the  act  of 
June  ri,  1906,  ihc. right  is  given  settlers  to  homestead  within  the  resen-es 
wherever  strips  and  patches  of  tillable  land  can  be  found.  At  the  same 
time,  through  their  water-conserving  power,  these  forests  Gji  in  regions 
of  scanty  rainfall  the  amount  of  land  which  can  be  brought  under  the 
plough,  since  at  beat  much  otherwise  fertile  land  must  go  uncultivated 
for  want  of  water.  Without  forest  preservation  much  of  the  land  now 
under  iiiigation  would  have  to  be  abandoned  again  to  the  desert. 


Not  a  Money-Making  Scheme 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  forest  service  to  make  money  out  of  the 
reserves  of  the  Government.  They  are  administered  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  a  private  estate  is  administered  by  an  executor;  to  make  it 
pay  the  greatest  returns  to  the  beneficiaries  —  in  this  case  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts from  the  national  forests  are  made  over  to  the  several  States  in 
which  the  reserves  are  situated,  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties  which 
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would  otherwise  receive  no  revenue  from  a  part  of  thdr  area.  This  re- 
dressed a  real  grievance.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped,  the  counties  affected 
will  find  themselves  far  better  off  than  they  would  have  been  without  the 
reserves,  for,  it  is  argued,  private  ownership  followed  by  exploitation 
would  have  destroyed  the  sources  of  revenue  by  leaving  little  or  nothing 
of  permanent  taxable  value. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  opponents  of  Mr.  Pinchot's  forest  policy 
concetied  that  he  had  won  over  the  stockmen  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
On  this  point  Secretary  Wilson  said: 

I  wish  to  commend  the  heartiness  and  good  spirit  with  which  the  associa- 
tions of  Western  stockmen  have  cooperated  in  our  efforts  to  enforce  fair  and 
just  measures  for  the  regulation  of  grazing  in  the  interest  of  all  users  of  the 
forests,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  whom  these  forests  belong.  The 
charge  of  a  grazing  fee,  made  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  year,  thouf^ 
reasonable  in  view  of  the  advantages  of  grazing  regulation  to  the  stockmen  and 
the  cost  of  reserve  administration  to  the  Government,  and  justly  due  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  public,  might  have  been  expected  to  cause  dissatisfaction  and  fric- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  reasons  for  the  charge  and  the  method  in 
which  it  would  be  applied  had  been  explained,  it  was  generally  approved  and 
paid  willingly  and  promptly.  It  was  followed  by  no  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
stock  grazed  in  the  reserves.  In  some  cases  the  associations  of  stockmen  have 
voluntarily  aided  the  service  in  settling  local  difficulties.  Their  whole  conduct 
has  shown  remarkable  moderation,  far-sightedness,  and  readiness  to  recognize 
and  accept  what  is  in  the  permanent  interest  of  their  industry,  even  though  it 
involves  the  sacrifice  of  immediate  personal  advantage. 

SPEECH  OF  SENATOR  FRANCIS    G.  NEWLANDS   ON 
INLAND  WATERWAYS' 

Mr.  Newlands  said: 

Mr.  President,  the  agitation  for  a  deep  waterway  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Gulf  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  has  reached  such  proportions 
as  to  create  a  general  demand  from  every  section  of  the  country  that  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  plan  should  be  inaugurated  for  the  improve- 
ment of  all  the  navigable  waterways  of  the  country,  and  that  l^islation 
should  be  adopted  creating  a  fund  for  continuous  and  uuiDtemipted 
work,  securing  a  fair  apportionment  of  the  work  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  and  providing  for  a  businesslike  administration 
with  reference  both  to  examination  and  construction. 

The  President,  realizing  this  demand,  determined  to  investigate  the 
matter  with  a  view  to  recommending  to  Congress  such  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  plan;  and,  as  a  step  in  that  direction,  appointed  the 
Inland  Waterway  Commission  to  look  into  the  various  questions  rdat- 
ing  to  the  inland  waterways  and  their  full  economic  development,  and  to 

'  Congr.  Record,  reported  Jan.  6,  1908. 
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report  to  him,  with  the  expeclation  that,  If  their  recommendarion  was 
approved  Ly  him,  it  would  be  submitled  ti*  Congress  for  its  acliun.  The 
Commission  has  been  in  frequent  sessions  since  April  last.  It  has  \Tsited 
neajlj  every  section  of  the  country.  Severa]  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion visited  the  Pacific  coast  and  inspected  the  Sacramento,  the  San 
Joaquin,  and  the  Columbia  rivers.  The  entire  Commission  took  a  tour 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  also  made  a  trip  from  St.  Paul  lo  the  Gulf  upon 
the  Mississippi  River.  Subsequently  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
made  an  examination  of  the  Missouri  River. 


I 


Waterway  Conventions 

In  addition  to  this  the  Commission  has  been  represented  at  various 
conferences  and  conventions  which  have  been  held  throughout  the 
country  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Lakes  lo  the  Gulf 
Upon  Ibis  important  question- 

The  general  interest  which  the  country  is  showing  in  (he  improvement 
of  waterways  is  manifest  in  the  organization  of  various  river-improvement 
associations  in  all  parts  of  the  fOuntry  and  in  meetings  vi  these  and  i>th.er 
association.?,  ihe  principal  object  of  which  is  to  consider  waterway  im- 
provement.    I  shaJl  enumerate  some  of  these. 

The  Inland  Waterways  Commission  is  now  engaged  in  framing  a 
preliminaiy  report  to  the  President,  hut  it  has  not  yet  reached  a  final 
conclusion.  I  wish  tc>  say,  as  a  member  of  that  commission,  that  1 
simply  cjiprcss  here  my  individual  views  and  that  1  have  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  bill  (S.  500)  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  inland 
waterway  commission  for  the  development  of  the  inland  waterways 
of  the  country,  purely  in  a  tentative  way.  I  invite  suggestion,  criticism, 
and  amendment,  so  thai  (he  commission  may  have  the  advantage  of  the 
consideration  of  this  question  by  Members  of  both  bodies  of  Congress 
and  by  the  country  at  large  before  it  reaches  a  final  conclusion. 


Government  Works 

In  the  past,  Mr.  President,  il  has  been  the  general  view  of  the  countrj- 
Ihat  the  Government  was  unable  lo  do  constructive  work;  that  it  was 
unable  to  do  such  work  efficiently;  that  it  was  unable  to  do  it  economi- 
cally ;  that  it  was  unable  to  do  il  quickly.  The  eyperience  of  the  country 
within  the  past  few  years  with  two  great  systems  of  constructive  work 
has  proved  the  contrary  and  has  proved  that  the  Government  is  able 
to  do  its  own  work, 

Mr.  Beveridce.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  what  are  the  two  examples 
lo  which  he  refers  r' 

Mr.  Newlands.  Those  two  exceptions  are  the  conslnjcUon  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service.     For  the  work 
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of  the  Panama  Canal  service  $75,000,000  has  already  been  appropriated, 
of  which  about  $39,000,000,  I  believe,  has  already  been  spent.  The 
Reclamation  Service  has  a  fund  of  about  $39,000,000,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  which  has  already-been  spent  on  about  twenty-three  different 
projects  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  different  States  and  Territories.  I  will 
not  enlarge  upon  the  work  of  either  one  of  these  services.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  country  is  satisfied  with  the  work,  of  both.  So  far  as  the 
region  which  I  represent  is  concerned  —  the  arid  and  semiarid  region  — 
there  is  a  feeling  of  universal  satisfaction  with  the  energetic  and  efficient 
work  and  the  thoroughly  organized  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Reclamation  Service. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  shaping  this  bill  I  have  endeavored  to  unite 
the  best  features  of  both  those  bills. 

Mr.  Beveridge.     Mr.  President 

The  Vice-President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  Newlands.     If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  a  moment  further 

Mr.  Beveridge.  I  am  profoundly  interested  in  what  the  Senator  is 
saying  on  this  whole  great  plan,  and  I  think  the  Senator  might  enlai^ 
there  upon  the  fact  that  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  Panama  Canal, 
as  enterprises,  are  conducted  also  by  officers  of  the  Government,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Panama  Canal  it  finally  came  down  to  the  most  efficient 
work  by  the  officers  of  the  Regular  Array.  Those  two  instances  I  call  to 
the  Senator's  attention,  so  that  he  might  put  them  into  his  speech.  They, 
however,  are  not  the  only  ones.  There  is  the  telegraph  service  in  Alaska, 
covering  8,000  miles  or  more,  and  other  things  of  that  kind. 

I  ventured  to  interrupt  the  Senator  for  the  purpose  of  directing  his 
attention  more  particularly  to  those  facts. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  am  very  glad  to  receive  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  both  of  these  services 
are  being  conducted  by  officers  of  the  Government. 

My  individual  view  is  that  within  the  next  ten  years  the  United  States 
should  expend  at  least  $500,000,000  in  the  improvement  of  its  inland 
waterways ;  that  we  ought  to  enter  upon  this  work  contemporaneously 
in  every  section  of  the  country ;  that  we  should  enter  upon  the  work 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  upon  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
upon  the  Gulf  coast,  and  upon  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  upon  the  coastal  canals  or  sheltered  waterways  which  will 
connect  the  rivers  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast  from  Texas  to  Maine. 
All  these  works  should  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  contemporane- 
ously. I  wish  to  say  further  that  that  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  Congress  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  accommodate 
itself  to  that  view  of  the  great  public. 
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Now,  I  ask,  what  is  a  broad  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  a,  river 
that  is  to  be  used  in  interstale  or  foreiRn  cominerce  for  navigation? 
Take  the  Mississippi,  so  far  as  its  western  tributaries  are  concerned; 
the  Missouri,  and  its  tributaries:  the  ydlowstune ;  the  Madiaon;  the 
Gallatin;  and  the  Jefferaon  rivers;  iarther  down,  the  Platte  and  ihe 
Kaw;  farther  down,  the  Arkansas  River.  All  these  rivers  have  their' 
source  in  the  region  to  whith  the  Senator  And  I  belong  —  in  the  Snows 
of  the  mountains. 

Prevention  of  Floods  ' 

Now,  what  does  a  rational  treatment  of  that  river,  so  far  as  concerns 
its  utilization  for  navigaliim.  involve?  It  involves  for  one  thing  Ihe 
prevention  of  floods,  for  these  waters  rush  down  in  torrential  streams 
in  the  spring  months  and  dcstroj'  property,  and  then  during  the  summer 
and  fall  months,  the  waters  having  nLshed  down  to  the  ocean  and  having 
been  wasted,  the  river  itself  is  reduced  to  an  attenuated  stream  upon 
which  boats  can  not  tioat.  What  does  a  rational  treatment  of  that  river 
involve?  Obviously  storage,  all  along  the  line,  wherever  it  can  be  done 
practicably  and  economically  and  with  a  view  to  the  reasonable  cost 
of  the  entire  enterprise.  What  docs  storage  upon  those  upper  rivers 
mean?  It  means  the  construction  of  artificial  reservoirs  in  which  these 
waters  are  impounded  during  the  period  of  flood,  and  from  these  reser- 
voirs waters  are  led  over  the  great  plains,  the  arid  and  the  semiarid  plains, 
and  used  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  These  plains  absorb  the  water 
like  a  sponge  and  gradually  give  it  out  by  the  process  of  seepage  to  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  great  river.  Give  it  out  when?  Give  it  out 
when  it  is  most  needed  for  navigation,  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September.  So  irrigation  is  a  proper  method  of  treating  the  river 
for  navigation,  for  it  is  one  method  of  impounding  the  flood  waters  of 
these  tributary  streams,  preventing  those  Hood  waters  from  creating 
dcstmctioti  below  in  the  spring  and  preserving  them  for  a  beneficctlt 
purpose  later  on  in  the  summer  and  fall  monllis.  In  the  more  humid 
regions,  in  which  irrigation  b  not  required  and  in  which  evaporation  is 
less  rapid  than  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  districts,  the  reservoir  may  be 
used  for  the  storage  of  storm  and  thaw  waters,  which  may  be  kept  im- 
pounded, as  is  now  done,  for  example,  in  the  upper  Mississippi  and  in 
some  foreign  countries,  until  the  time  of  low  water,  when  Ihe  conients 
may  be  let  out  in  such  manner  as  to  maintain  navigation  throughout  the 
summer. 

Now,  the  Senator's  view  doubtless  would  be  that  the  Government 
has  no  power  to  enter  upon  the  reclamation  per  se  of  arid  lands  not  in 
its  own  ownership.    There  b  no  power  expressly  granted  in  the  Con- 

3S 
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sdtution  for  that  purpose,  and  I  beUe\'e  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  this  is  a  Government  of  granted  powers,  and  that  we  can  only  exer- 
cise the  granted  powers.  I  shall  simply  contend  for  the  full  exercise  ci 
these  powers.  No  one  will  deny  the  full  power  of  the  Government  over 
the  question  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  No  one  will  deny  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  make  a  river  nangable.  If  you  do  not  deny 
that,  then  the  Government  can  adopt  any  practicable  means  to  make  it 
navigable,  and  it  need  not  confine  itself  to  digging  a  channd  when  it  can 
by  this  process  of  the  storage  of  waters  at  the  beads  ot  these  streams  aod 
by  this  process  of  spreading  those  waters  over  the  vast  arid  and  semiarid 
plains  suspend  the  flow  of  that  water  until  by  the  process  of  seepage  it 
gradually  goes  back  to  the  streams  at  tbe  time  when  it  is  most  needed 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  full,  safe,  and  sure  channel  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation. 

FOBESTEY 

So  it  is  with  forestry.  Tbe  forests  are  the  conservators  of  moisture. 
In  a  state  of  nature  tbe  streams  gathering  in  forests  run  dear  and  in 
fairly  uniform  volume  throughout  the  year.  The  soil  is  protected  from 
the  beating  of  tbe  storm  by  the  branches  and  foliage,  which  break  the 
drops  into  spray,  and  this  trickles  genUy  down  the  trunks  and  along  the 
roots,  so  that  the  soil  remains  open  and  pervious.  This  soft,  spongy 
soil  is  further  protected  by  a  mulch  of  partly  decayed  leaves,  twigs,  and 
shreds  of  bark  and  wood ;  and  in  the  mulch  and  friable  mold  the  waters 
of  rains  and  thaws  are  absorbed  as  in  a  sponge,  and  do  not  flow  off 
quickly  in  rills  and  freshets,  but  seep  slowly  through  the  soil  into  the  per- 
manent springs  by  which  the  streams  are  fed.  Denude  large  areas  of 
their  forests,  and  the  rains  falling  from  tbe  heavens  rush  off  ^e  lands  in 
torrendal  streams  and  increase  the  volume  of  the  floods  that  are  so  de- 
structive below.  We  all  know  that  one  of  the  causes  of  these  great  and 
destructive  floods  has  been  the  destruction  of  our  forests.  If,  tben,  the 
forests  are  conservators  of  moisture,  if  they  are  natural  storage  reservoirs 
of  moisture,  and  if  the  impounding  of  these  waters  in  artificial  reservoirs 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  them  until  they  can  swell  the  volume  of  the 
stream  below  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  is  constitutional,  can  we 
not  make  use  of  the  reservoirs  that  nature  has  created  and  develop  them; 
and  if  we  can  do  that,  can  we  not  take  control  over  large  areas  of  land 
and  replace  the  forests  that  have  been  destroyed? 

Of  course  the  Constitution  grants  no  power  to  tbe  National  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  the  timber  business  or  the  lumber  business  as  such, 
but  it  has  the  power  to  make  a  sure,  stable,  equal  stream  for  purposes 
of  na^'igation ;  and  if  it  can  accomplish  this  by  developing  the  forests, 
the  natural  reservoirs  of  the  country,  so  as  to  hold  these  waters  in  sus- 
pense until  the  time  when  they  are  most  needed,  it  has  the  power  to 
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preserve  and  protect  the  existing  forests,  it  has  the  power  to  replace  the 
forests;  and  certainly  in  that  connection  it  has  the  power  to  pl;int  trees; 
and  y  it  has  th-e  power  to  plant  trees,  it  has  the  power  to  sell  the  timber 
which  is  planted  when  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  (he  main  purptfse  of 
the  cnteqirise  —  the  conservatiim  of  moisture. 

If  the  forest  becomes  foo  crowded,  L^  there  any  objection  to  the  re- 
moval of  useless  trees,  and  can  you  say  that  because  the  Constitution  has 
not  granted  tt>  the  Government  the  power  to  enler  inio  the  lumber  busi- 
ness it  therefore  can  not  sell  thai  timber  as  a  part  of  the  compensation 
of  the  enterprise  itself?  Would  you  say  with  reference  to  these  great 
reclamation  enterprises,  wliich  constitute  a  rational  methc^d  of  treating 
the  rivt-T  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  that  the  Government  can  not 
compensate  this  fund  and  diminish  the  cost  of  the  entire  enterprise  by 
selling  irrigation  rights,  thus  getting  back  proportionately  frnm  all  the 
Knds  benchted  the  cost  of  the  reclamation  work  and  diminishing  the 
of  the  main  enterprise  —  the  promotion  and  development  of  a  navi- 

ble  stream  ? 


Reclamation  of  Swamp  Lands. 

But  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  these  waterways 
not  only  involves  reclamation  by  Irrigation  and  the  protection  and  re- 
placement of  forests,  but  it  also  involves  the  drainog*  of  swamp  landa 
below.  The  reclamation  of  swamp  lands  is  the  antithesis  of  the  irriga- 
tion of  arid  lands.  There  is  loo  little  water  on  the  land  above  and  there 
is  loo  much  belww.  Why  is  there  too  much  below?  Because  the  river 
breaks  through  its  banks,  divides  itself  into  numerous  channels,  creates 
bayous  and  siouglis,  and  thus  dedicates  vast  areas  of  cultivable  land,  the 
richest  in  the  world,  to  provcrty  and  death. 

Mr.  Beveridge.  Will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  permit  an  interrup- 
tion? 

Mr.  Newlands.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Beveridce.  As  I  said,  and  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
said,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  subject-s.  before  the  American 
people,  and  one,  perhaps,  in  which  they  are  as  much  interested  as  any 
nlher  just  at  the  present  time.  1  wish  the  Senator  would  foHnw,  till  he 
establishes  it  more  closely,  the  analogy  between  the  Government's  jjower 
over  the  consen'ation  of  waters  and  their  control  as  navigable  waters 
and  the  power  of  the  Govemmenl  over  forests.  For  example,  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  rules  in  statutory*  and  constitutional  interpretation  is 
that  if  ihe  power  is  conceded  it  carries  with  it  any  incidental  power 
necessary  to  make  il  complete.  So  if  it  be  conceded  —  and  that  has  beer 
thrashed  out  —  that  we  have  the  ri^hl  as  a  Government  to  control  cer- 
tain forest  reserves,,  it  follows  as  an  incident  of  that  that  it  is  not  only  our 
right  and  our  power,  but  our  duty  to  dispo&e  of  what  is  called  "down 
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timber"  and  "express  timber" ;  and  therefore  the  Government  not  only 
has  the  right,  but  it  becomes  its  duty,  to  become  a  lumber  merchaot  to 
that  extent. 

Again,  our  power  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  is  conceded,  let  us  say. 
That  carries  with  it  the  power  to  do  what  the  Government  is  now  doing; 
that  is,  to  operate  a  line  of  steamships  and  also  to  operate  a  railroad 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  So  it  can  be  carried  out  in  numberless 
instances. 

I  would  be  glad  if  the  Senator  would  spend  a  little  more  time  in 
establishing  the  analogy  between  the  Government's  power  over  the  con- 
servation of  waters  and  their  control  as  navigable  waters  and  these  other 
things  which  the  Senator  has  referred  to. 

If  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  permit  me  for  just  a  moment  further. 
In  reference  to  what  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  of  course 
it  has  been  held,  since  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  until  now,  that  the  power  of 
the  National  Government  over  navigable  waters,  even  wholly  withia  a 
State,  goes  to  the  point  that  signals  and  lights  may  be  maintained  by 
the  National  Government,  and  it  may  do  everything  else  that  is  necessary. 
The  State  has  no  right  to  establish  lights,  or  signals,  even  in  its  own 
waters,  because  they  might  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  commerce 
that  passes  beyond  the  State  lines, 

So  again,  the  National  Government,  in  improving  waterways,  for 
which  we  now  expend  scores  of  millions  every  year  in  the  river  and 
harbor  bill,  has  the  right  to  prevent  the  State  from  in  any  way  obstruct- 
ing that  waterway.  If  that  was  not  conceded,  of  course,  it  would  be 
destructive  of  the  power  to  improve  it.  Therefore,  if  the  establishment 
by  the  State  of  an  electric-light  plant  upon  the  waters  running  through 
the  State,  which  were  navigable,  interfered  with  that  purpose,  the  Na- 
tional Government  would  have  the  right  to  prevent  the  erection  of  such 
an  electric-light  plant.  But  per  contra,  if  the  erection  of  such  an  electric- 
light  plant  became  necessary  as  an  aid  to  the  navigability  of  the  waters, 
it  would  necessarily  follow,  would  it  not,  that  we  would  have  the  right 
to  construct  it? 

The  Senator  will  pardon  me,  but  I  think  it  is  a  vital  point  in  his  argu- 
ment, and  if  he  will  follow  that  analogy  a  little  more  closely,  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  many  of  the  friends  of  his  measure. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  have  already  gone  further  into  the  argument  of 
these  questions  than  I  intended  when  I  rose.  My  purpose  was  simply  to 
present  a  statement  of  the  bill  and  an  explanation  of  its  provisions,  but 
I  have  been  drawn  out  somewhat  by  the  challenge  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  go  into  all  these  refinements. 
However,  I  will  pursue  the  argument  that  I  was  pursuing  regarding  the 
various  uses  of  the  waters  of  a  stream  which  tend  to  the  promotion  of 
its  navigability,  and  I  will  take  up  in  its  turn  the  suggestion  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  makes  with  reference  to  electric  power. 
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I  was  upon  the  question  of  the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands,  which  I 
slated  was  the  anlithesis  of  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  the  swamp 
lands  being  at  llie  lower  reaches  of  Ide  strcamB,  the  arid  lands  at  the 
sources  of  the  streams.  We  all  know  that  a  great  river  in  making  ils 
way  through  these  lowlands  during  periods  of  flood  divides  itself  into 
numerous  channels,  which  make  bayous  and  sloughs,  and  create  these 
vast  areas  of  swamp  lands,  incomparably  rich,  for  they  are  composed  of 
alluvial  soil,  and  y€t  are  incapable  of  cultivation  because  of  an  excess  of 
moisture.  Now,  the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands  as  such,  unliess  the 
Government  is  the  owner  of  ihnse  land.s,  would  not  be  one  of  the  functions 
of  Government  under  llie  granted  powers  uf  the  Consticution.  But  the 
control  of  the  river  for  |)ur[)oses  of  navigation  is;  and  if  the  control  of 
that  river  involves  the  construction  of  levees  along  its  banks  so  as  to  keep 
the  river  in  its  channel,  so  that  the  large  volume  of  water  can  bcout  the 
twllum  and  create  a  channel  fit  for  navigation,  then  ihat  is  clearly  within 
the  powers  of  the  Government.  In  like  manner,  when  the  needs  of  navi- 
gation demand,  it  is  competent  for  the  Government  to  maintain  the 
volume  and  regimen  of  rivers  required  for  commerce  by  laying  drains 
in  such  manner  as  to  maintain  a  flow  at  low-water  stages.  The  reclama- 
tion in  both  cases  is  simply  incidental  and  collateral. 


COMPENSATOHV    PROJECTS 

Would  you  say  that  when  the  Government  goes  to  this  great  expendi- 
ture, which  involves  an  incidental  benelil  to  the  lands  of  private  owners. 
it  can  not  seek  in  some  way  compensation  to  the  fund  for  this  beneficial 
work,  and  thus  diminish  the  cost  of  ihc  primary  enterprise?  Can  not  the 
Government  by  cooperation  with  States,  by  cooperation  with  districts, 
so  organize  this  work  as  to  divide  the  cost  between  the  States  or  the  locali- 
des  affected  and  the  National  Government?  The  project  might  not  be 
feasible  at  all  unless  the  Government  could  diminish  the  cost  by  putting 
a  certain  iimmint  of  the  cost  upon  incidental  and  collateral  works  of  this 
kind.  And  so  this  great  plan  of  developing  a  river  for  navigation  may 
involve,  and  in  most  cases  does  involve,  the  actual  recJamation  of  large 
areaj  of  swamp  land. 

Water  Power 

Now  we  come  lo  the  (|uestion  of  water  power.  The  Government  will 
be  compelled  not  »nly  to  construct  dams  on  the  tributary  streams  for 
irrigation,  but  sometimes  on  the  great  river  itself  —  for  the  purpose  ol 
constructing  locks  through  which  vessels  can  pass,  and  thus  avoid  danger- 
ous rapids.  If  the  Government  does  construct  such  a  dam  for  the  pur- 
pose primarily  of  promoting  navigation,  will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
contend  that  the  (lovemment  can  not  diminish  the  cost  of  the  enterprise 
by  selling  the  water  power  created  by  tbal  dam? 
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Mr.  Teller.    Does  the  Senator  want  me  to  answer  his  question  now? 

Mr.  Newlands.    Yes. 

Mr.  Teller.  That  is  the  very  point  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  Senator's 
attention.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wish  to  deny.  The  Government  has 
not  any  power  under  the  Constitution,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  to  go 
into  business  of  that  character.  It  has  not  any  right  to  create  a  water 
power  and  sell  the  power.  If  the  State  did  not  interfere,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  such  authority  under  the  Constitution.  But  the 
State,  if  it  had  a  proper  conception  of  its  rights,  would  not  allow  that  to 
be  done.  The  State  would  say  it  would  do  it  if  it  was  to  be  done ;  and 
if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  some  day  I  will  present  him  a  brief  on 
this  subject  which  I  think  will  convince  him  that  my  suggestions  are  fully 
supported  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  afraid  that  the  Senate  will  go  into  anything  of  that  kind.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  have  this  initial  step,  as  it  were,  in  this  waterway  business 
complicated  by  what  will  appear  to  those  whb  study  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject as  an  utter  impossibility. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  take  issue  with  the  Senator  upon  that  question. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  read  the  brief  to  which  he  has  referred  me,  but 
I  can  not  question  the  power  of  the  Government  to  build  a  dam  in  a 
river  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  locks  which  will  be  serviceable 
to  navigation. 

Mr.  Teller.  The  Senator  has  no  business  to  put  me  in  that  category. 
I  have  never  suggested  that  the  Government  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Newlands.    I  was  going  one  step  further. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  say  most  emphatically  the  Government  may  do  that, 
but  the  Government  has  no  right,  then,  to  establish  an  electric -light  plant 
on  it  and  sell  the  light.     That  is  what  I  assert. 

Mr.  Newlands.  If  the  Senator  had  heard  my  sentence  through,  I 
think  he  would  not  have  taken  exception  to  it.  I  will  repeat  part  of 
what  I  did  say  and  add  to  it  what  I  intended  to  say. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  power  of  the  Government  to  con- 
struct a  dam  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  lock  which  will  be  service- 
able to  navigation. 

Mr.  Teller.    Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Thus  far  the  Senator  agrees  with  me.  Now,  I  was 
going  to  add,  nor  do  I  doubt  the  power  of  the  Government  to  diminish 
the  cost  of  that  enterprise  to  the  Government  by  availing  itself  of  the 
sale  of  the  power  created  by  that  dam. 

Now,  another  thing.  If  the  Senator  insists  that  the  Government  can 
not  do  that  without  the  consent  of  the  State,  then  I  say  we  should  take 
steps  in  this  bill  for  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  deny  the  right  of  the  Government  to  do  it  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  State.  This  Government  can  not  go  into  any  conuner- 
cial  business  of  that  kind. 
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USt,  NewlandS.  I  would  not  expect  the  Government  (o  go  into  the 
commercial  business  o£  peddling  out  light 

Mr.  Telleh.    Or  water. 

Mr.  Newxands.  Of  cunstructing  pdes  and  sliinging  wires  and  dis- 
tributing light  throughout  an  entire  community,  or  distributing  power 
throughout  an  entire  comnmnity,  but  I  do  contend  that  it  would  be 
entirely  within  the  governmental  function  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the 
great  work;  and  U  it  can  accomplish  that  result  by  some  method  of 
leasing  the  power,  at  lh«  same  lime  so  controlling  the  lease  thai  it  will 
not  result  in  monopoly  and  oppression,  t  should  say  it  had  thai  power  as 
a  means  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  the  enterprise.' 

Bui  if  there  is  anything  in  our  dual  government  that  prevents  the  nation 
from  acting  without  the  consent  of  the  State,  then  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  two  sovereigns  affected  should  not  confer  together  about  the  matter 
—  the  Union  of  Stales,  (he  one  sovereign,  the  individual  State  where 
the  dam  is  located,  the  other.  Can  we  doubt  that  they  would  come  to 
someralional  coftdusion?  Would  the  lesser  sovereign  deny  to  the  greater 
sovereign  the  right  to  get  a  value  out  of  that  which  it  itself  had  created 
that  would  be  in  a  measure  compensatory  of  its  own  expenditures?  The 
tw-o  Stjvereigns  can  do  business  with  each  other  just  a.s  individuals  can; 
and  there  b  no  reason  why  the  Union  of  Slates  should  not  enter  into  an 
airangemenl  with  an  individual  Stale  that  will  present  a  just  sokitinn 
of  the  question.  If  the  State  has  the  property  rights,  for  which  the 
Senator  contends,  il  can  share  with  the  nation  (lie  burden  of  cost  of  a 
work  necessary  or  useful  for  both  navigation  and  power.  If  the  Govern- 
ment spends  millions  of  dnliars  in  the  construction  of  a  dam,  it  should 
certainly  have  compensation  for  the  power  which  il  itself  has  created, 
Common  honesty  would  dictate  that. 

I  did  not  intend  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  rjueslion  of  governmental 
functions  at  all ;  it  is  a  malterof  business,  and  thai  is  what  I  hope  in  see 
established  as  the  basis  of  this  enterprise.  I  hope  to  see  this  great  work 
put  upon  a  business  basis,  I  believe  the  Government  can  do  work  In  a 
businesslike  way  in  canying  out  the  granted  powers,  and  I  believe  in  giv- 
ing its  agents  a  pretty  free  hand  to  enable  them  to  do  business  effectively. 

'  In  faa,  ibst  i«  just  in-hitl  the  CovcniJiient  is  doing  now,  and  bos  doJic  foi  several 
fcara,  un^rr  Etaluior^  aut^pniy.  The  }>fgi5]a.lion.  tias  so  often  been  rrpeAtcrl  and  has  so 
long  remained  unqueatioml  thai  the  govern. mental  poliq^  wth  respect  to  vratift  power  may 
be  fegsfdftd  a*  estflUishcd.  Uhd*i'  this  p^liry  the  rcderal  Government  reserves  the 
right,  when  aiithoritv  is  ^ven  to  private  r:orpara.tlon3  to  dim  acluall^  or  pcs9il:1j'  navigable 
Hieams  (or  lite  drvclopTtiPTit  ol  power,  lo  lAse  without  thargc  s*  much  of  that  power  as 
nay  be  required  for  sptciftc  uses  by  the  Govcrnrnrnt,  this  reservation  being  in  the  Jiaturc 
of  a  corsi  deration.  When,  the  works  are  constructed  cobperatively  between  llic  Ficderil 
Covemmenl  and  priDepcclivE  powrra  uiets,  then  the  Govfmmcni  nacrvcs  rights,  o( 
adminlatialion  andspcdrit  uses,  nnd  also  limits  the  tease  or  authority  to  the  private  party 
to  UK  the  power  to  a  specified  period;  while,  if  the  frork  is  construct'^d  av  chc  C051  ot  the 
Federal  Government,  Ibpn  the  statutes  authoriie  the  leasing  of  the  power  developed 
ebf  under  eustoni.ir^  go.venim*ntal  rMlrieltons  as  t*  advertising,  etc. 
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The  reason  why  I  present  this  bill  now  b  because  I  fear  that  in  the 
future  should  we  enter  upon  this  work  Congress  may  wuhi>ut  consider- 
ing these  related  questions  i>f  use  and  compensation  and  cooperation  put 
the  administrative  agents  of  the  Government  in  a.  strait-jacket  and  thus 
prevent  them  from  conducting  the  work  in  a  businesslike  way. 

I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  be  drawn  off  into  nice  rehnements 
as  to  t fins tilu lion al  power.  1  do  not  propose  to  balance  the  fMJwer  of  the 
National  Government  with  the  power  of  the  State  in  an  individual  matter. 
Here  is  an  enterprise  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  entire 
country.  We  propose  in  aid  of  the  development  of  commerce  bcrween 
the  Slates,  and  commerce  vAth  foreign  nadons,  exclusively  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  National  Government,  to  enter  upon  this  great  work 
of  utilizing  our  rivers  in  a  businesslike  way  for  every  beneficial  purpose 
to  which  they  can  be  pu|. 

We  must  realize  that  it  is  not  wise  to  take  up  simply  one  use  of  the 
river,  for  navigability,  and  lose  sight  of  all  the  other  uses,  when  the 
adoption  of  the  Other  uses  and  the  development  of  the  other  uses  will 
diminish  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  and  make  it  more  efficient  for  the 
public  good.  The  cost  might  be  entirely  prohibitory  if  it  were  not  for  ■ 
the  correlated  uses  and  the  contribution  Or  compensation  Secured  through  * 
them,  for  this  is  a  work  which  tan  be  accomplished  either  by  the  National 
Government  itself  or  by  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Government 
with  States,  mth  corporations,  with  municipalities,  and  with  individuab. 

C1AHIPICAT10N  OF  Streams  " 

We  can  not  only  take  up  this  question  of  the  utilization  of  water  power 
beneficial  to  the  entire  people,  and  with  a  \'iew  to  economy  in  the  etite-T- 
prise  itself,  but  we  can  take  up  with  il  the  question  of  the  clarification 
of  the  streams.  That  is  a  matter,  you  say,  of  sanitation,  affecting  the  ■ 
people  of  the  towns  and  cities  along  the  borders  of  the  strearus.  But  ■ 
you  must  recollect  that  these  great  rivers  are  full  of  sediment  and  sand, 
every  particle  of  which  is  a  destructive  tool  when  directed  against  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Clear  waters  are  not  nearly  so  destructive  or  oh- 
strucrive  as  muddy  waters,  as  water  tilled  vAih  sand  or  soil.  Il  is  well 
demonstrated  that  every  particle  of  soil,  every  particle  of  sand  in  the 
water,  is  a  destructive  agent.  When  defHJsited  in  the  shoals  and  bars  it 
obstructs  the  channel.  When  suspended  in  the  water  and  driven  by  the 
force  of  the  current  against  the  banks  of  the  river  il  breaks  them  down, 
and  the  broken  bank  CEirried  down  In  the  current  sinks  within  a  few 
miles  and  makes  the  shoal  or  bar. 

What  do  we  find  in  the  great  rivers  that  pass  through  alluvial  bottoms? 
The  banks  dissolve  like  sugar  when  the  force  of  the  water  is  directed 
against  them.  A  capricious  stream  like  the  Missouri  River  makes  its 
way  through  a  bottom  of  this  kind  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  a 
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distance  of  about  300  milra,  a  valley  from  4  to  ro  miles  in  width,  bounded 
by  bluffs  on  either  side;  and  that  river,  during;  tht  period  of  flood,  its 
banks  dissolving  like  sugar  before  the  force  of  the  water,  can  make  its 
way  anywhere  in  the  alluvial  bottom  between  the  bluffs,  su  thai  the  farm 
of  to-day  becomes  the  swamp  to-mnrrow,  and  the  river  bed  of  to-day 
becomes  the  cultivated  farm  to-morrow. 

We  can  clarify  thai  turgid  water,  swollen  with  sediment  and  sand- 
How?  By  the  prevention  of  soil  waste  and  by  the  protection  of  the  banks 
by  willow  and  stone  revelment.  There  washes  down  the  Mississippi 
River  every  year  pretty  nearly  a  continent  of  the  best  s&il.  At  New 
Orleans  lo-day  the  allu\'ia]  soil  Is  twelve  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  great  problem  we  have  had  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mississippi 
has  been  t3ie  control  of  the  passes,  tEie  river  making  its  way  to  the  Gulf 
through  three  passes,  building  up  on  either  side,  by  the  deposit  of  sand 
and  sediment,  a  continent.  So  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
in  time  the  great  Gulf  itself  will  become  a.  continent. 

Nrtw,  is  the  Government  simply  to  dredge  out  that  sand  and  sediment 
when  it  settles  down  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  deposit  it  somewhere 
else,  whence  it  will  make  its  way  gradually  Lack  to  the  stream,  or  can  it 
take  measures  to  prevent  that  sediment  and  sand  from  coming  into  the 
stream?  Can  it  not  take  measures  to  prevent  this  soil  waste  and  this 
bank  destruction?  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  time  the  prevention  of  soil 
waste  can  be  brought  about  by  proper  methods  of  cultivation  enjoined 
by  the  National  Government,  perhaps  as  a  matter  of  persuasion  at  ^rst, 
though  it  might  well  become  a  matter  of  compulsion.  The  conservation 
and  deve!o|)ment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  —  the  forest, 
the  land,  the  water  —  for  every  purpose  require  the  scientific  treatment 
of  a  stream  and  the  full  consideration  oi  every  related  use. 

Htjw  is  this  to  be  done?  In  the  first  place,  this  fund  is  created  to  which 
I  have  referred,  a  fund  for  uninlerrupled  and  continuous  work,  the  dedi- 
cation of  $50,000,000  immcdialely  to  this  work.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  says  it  may  lie  idle  for  a  time.  There  is  $150,000,000  or 
S300J000.000  in  the  Treasury  now  that  is  lying  idle.  The  Treasury 
deposits  a  large  portion  of  it  in  banis  of  the  country  and  receives  no 
comjjensation  from  it,    U  will  be  nc>  more  idle  than  it  is  now- 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  show  our  fiised  and  determined  purpose 
thai  this  work  shall  commence,  and  that  it  shall  be  prosecuted  without 
interruption,  and  not  in  the  elusive  and  disjointed  way  in  which  it  has 
been  prosecuted  heretofore. 

An  ADinNisTRAtivE  Matter 

Now,  this  bill  gives  the  executive  department  great  power,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  objection  will  be  urged.  1  believe  In  giving  (he  executive 
department  full  power  in  thb  matter,  because  it  Is  an  administralive 
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matter.  I  believe  in  preserving  the  boundaries  of  the  functions  of  the 
Government;  and  I  insist  upun  it  that  Congress  has  attended  too  much 
to  sdmintstrative  matters,  and  the  very  reason  of  the  inefficiency  of  our 
work  upon  our  rivers  and  harbors  has  been  that  Congress  has  sought 
to  do  administrative  work  and  has  done  it  badly,  as  it  always  will  do  it 
badly. 

Ninety  men  in  the  Senate  and  four  hundred  or  more  in  the  House 
working  on  legislation  for  the  country  do  not  constitute  efBcienl  bodies 
for  administrative  work.  Wherever  administrative  work  is  to  be  done 
I  believe  in  intrusting  it  to  the  executive  department  and  putting  the 
responsibility  upon  the  Executive.  We  did  this  with  reference  to  the 
reclamation  act.  After  having  educated  the  entire  country  to  the  desir- 
ability of  entering  upon  the  great  reclamation  work,  the  Western  raen 
found  that  they  were  unable  to  move  because  they  were  divided  among 
themselves  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Each  man  wanted  a  project  first 
undertaken  in  his  own  State  and  was  unwilling  to  concede  that  another 
Stat*  had  superiority  or  advantage  as  to  priority.  We  were  in  confu^on 
as  to  the  methods  of  ad mJni.st ration.  Finally  we  got  log-ether,  and  what 
did  we  conclude  to  do?  We  passed  a  bill  creating  a  fund  derived  from 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  country  and  dedicated  that  fund  for- 
ever to  this  work.  Then  we  gave  the  power  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  go  ahead  and  investigate  the  projects  and  if  he  found  them 
feasible,  to  do  the  work,  and  the  only  limitation  put  upon  his  power  was 
that  he  should  not  let  a  contract  unless  the  money  for  its  payment  was 
in  the  fund.  That  was  the  only  limitation.  We  did  not  go  into  details 
regarding  the  organization.  There  can  be  no  effective  organization 
which  is  not  the  resuh  of  the  process  of  evolution.  Let  Congress  attempt 
to  organize  at  the  start  a  great  working  force  of  this  kind,  and  it  will 
always  fail.  They  will  have  to  come  back  to  Congress  for  amendatory 
and  supplementary  legislation,  all  delaying  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
We  did  the  simple  thing  and  put  the  responsibility  ut>on  the  Secretary 
o(  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  accepted  the  responsibility 
and  held  the  responsibility.  Congress  of  course  reserved  to  itself  all  the 
powers  of  super\isioa,  of  criticism,  of  examination.  Reports  were  re- 
quired. The  officers  of  the  Service  were  compelled  to  come  before  the 
committees  and  give  full  expositions  of  their  work.  Committees  visited 
the  works  themselves  and  made  actual  inspection,  and  then  upon  Ihcir 
return  to  Congress  summoned  the  officials  before  them  and  eiamined 
them  upon  matters  concerning  which  they  desired  information. 

So  the  whole  senice,  under  the  critical  eye  of  Congress,  but  with  full 
powers  of  administration,  has  advanced  and  accomplished  a  great  work. 
It  has  in  the  short  period  of  its  existence  removed,  I  believe,  twice  as 
many  cubic  yards  of  earth  as  have  been  removed  in  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  has  constructed  works  of  great  magnitude  and  has  considered  problems, 
many  of  which  were  as  diflicult  as  those  involved  in  the  Panama  construe- 
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tion.  We  have  organized  in  th*  Reclaraalioo  Sen-ice  a  body  of  skilled 
engineers  capable  of  undertaking  any  work  of  constnicrion  from  the 
construftion  «f  a  canal  to  the  construction  of  a  ruiiroad  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  inland  waterways  themselves. 

So  it  was  with  the  Panama  construction.  Accidentally  we  blundered 
there  into  nnse  legislation.  Congress  was  divided  into  contending  forces 
as  to  whether  we  should  have  the  canal  at  Panama  or  a.t  Nicaragua.  Dif- 
ferent views  prevailed  as  to  whether  it  should  be  a  lock  canal  or  11  sea- 
level  canal.  There  would  have  been  the  widest  divergence  of  views  as 
to  all  the  deta-ils  of  operation.  But  in  the  confusion  a  simple  bill,  I  be- 
lieve drawn  by  Senator  S|KK>nerof  Wisconsin,  appropriated  S50.000.000 
for  the  work  and  gave  the  President  full  power  to  go  ahead  and  do  it. 
We  all  know  how  that  has  worked  out. 

Suppose  we  had  started  in  the  first  place  and  insisted  upon  it  that  all 
the  plans  should  be  submitted  to  committees  of  Congress  with  their 
differences  of  opinion,  and  to  Congress  itself  with  their  differences  of 
npinion,  we  would  have  been  debating  to-day  over  mere  matters  of 
detail.  But  out  of  the  very  necessity  of  the  situation,  inasmuch  as  Con- 
gress was  unable  to  agree,  a  simple  bill  was  prepared  which  gave  the 
President  full  power.  Does  anyone  contend  (hat  the  President  has 
abused  (hat  power?  Is  there  any  President  whom  we  can  elect  who  will 
be  so  dishonest  or  so  inefficient  as  to  abuse  that  power?  He  has  gone 
about  in  a  businesslike  way  to  create  an  organ ixatif»n,  each  orgamaation 
in  itself  tentative  at  the  start.  I  believe  the  Panama  Canal  service  has 
been  reorganized  three  times.  First  we  had  the  Walker  Commission, 
and  then  wc  had  the  Shonts  Commission,  atid  then  wc  had  the  GoelhaJs 
Commission,  a  commission  the  same  in  number,  aulhurized,  1  believe,  by 
Congress,  but  maintained  in  organization  at  the  will  of  the  Executive. 
We  were  probably  unwise  In  compelling  the  Executive  to  have  a  com- 
mission of  nine  men.  He  himself  in  a  recent  message  or  in  a  recent 
speech  has  indicated  that  perhaps  a  more  efficient  method  of  organiza- 
tion would  be  one  commissioner,  with  subordinates,  so  that  one  person 
could  be  held  responsible  for  the  work. 

The  first  two  commissions  held  their  sessions  here.  The  last  com- 
mission is  located  in  Panama,  and  consists  mainly  of  officers  of  the 
Government,  an  engineer  oiBcer  of  the  Army,  an  engineer  officer  of  the 
Navy,  and  a  oicdical  officer  of  the  Army,  who  has  done  the  sanitation 
work  of  that  district.  After  various  experiments  the  President  has 
placed  the  control  of  the  work  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  noted 
for'its  efficiency,  integrity,  ami  high  sense  of  honor  —  a  corp-i  which  has 
been  compelled  ihus  far  to  adapt  itself  (o  the  repressive  |wlJcy  of  the 
nation  as  In  rivers  and  harbors,  but  which,  under  a  progressive  policy 
and  aided  by  the  other  scientific  sen-ices  of  the  Government  in  matters 
relating  to  iheir  jurisdiction,  will  accomplish  as  brilliant  a  work  in  our 
inlard  waterways  as  it  is  now  accomplishing  at  Panama.   We  have  given 
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the  Execudve  a  free  hand,  and  we  have  been  wise  in  giving  bim  a  free 
hand.  Had  we  sought  to  impose  upon  him  Congressional  restraints 
and  put  ^im  in  a  Congresaooal  strait-jacket,  the  work  would  not  have 
ad%-anced  as  it  has  advanced. 

So  1  contend  that  in  this  case  we  should  give  the  President  the  power 
not  only  to  enter  upon  the  construction  of  the  woi^,  but  to  make  the  ex- 
aminations and  the  surveys,  and  to  do  it  without  further  authority  from 
Congress,  and  to  appoint  such  boards  and  commissions  and  agents  and 
experts  as  in  his  judgment  may  seem  proper,  and  to  fix  their  salaries 
until  Congress  fixes  them.  The  organization  can  best  be  worked  out 
bv  an  executive  officer  and  not  through  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 
'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Forest  Service,  the  Reclamadon  Service 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Service  are  all  engaged  in  a  variety  of  works 
incidental  to  the  main  enterprises,  and  they  are  engaged  not  only  in 
constructing  them,  but  in  operating  them.  Such  works  include  water- 
works, electric-light  plants,  roads,  railroads,  electric  roads,  cement  mills, 
and  other  works  of  similar  character,  all  incidental  and  collateral  to  the 
main  enterprises. 

Can  it  be  maintained  that  the  Government  should  have  less  power 
when,  in  the  interest  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  it  enters  ujjon 
the  artificialization  of  rivers  and  the  construction  of  canals? 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Panama  Canal  Service  is  to  be  made 
compensatory  by  the  chai^ng  of  tolls,  the  Forest  Service  by  the  sale 
of  timber  and  by  charges  for  grazing  permits,  and  the  Reclamation 
Service  by  the  sale  of  water  rights.  So  far  as  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Reclamation  Service  are  concerned,  they  will  be  absolutely  self-com- 
pensatory. In  the  case  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Service  it  is  proposed 
that  the  artificialized  rivers  and  canals  shall  be  free  to  navigation  and 
that  no  tolls  shall  be  imposed.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  of  all  the  more  im- 
portance that  the  collateral  works  undertaken  by  this  service  through 
other  appropriate  services  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  fuUy 
developing  every  profitable  and  beneficial  use  of  our  rivers  shall  be  made 
self-compensatory  as  far  as  practicable  and  that  wherever  the  coopera- 
tion of  States,  municipalities,  communities,  corporations,  or  individuals 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  such  cooperation  shall  be 
secured  ?  No  one  can  measure  the  future  value  of  the  water  power  of 
the  country  in  the  development  of  electricity.  It  is  probable  that  this 
new  force  has  a  future  value  equal  to  that  of  all  the  coal  supplies  of  the 
country. 

In  organizing  this  great  work,  an  ample  fund  should  be  immediately 
provided  and  as  free  a  hand  as  possible  given  to  the  Executive.  In  the 
case  of  the  Reclamation  Ser\-ice,  the  method  of  securing  a  revolving 
fund  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  and  of  water  rights 
has  proven  an  incentive  and  an  inspiration  to  the  best  efforts  of  these 
in  charge  of  the  work.   The  methods  are  those  of  a  business  house  which 
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knows,  its  condition  at  all  limes.  Under  such  a.  method  the  Government 
organization  knows  just  what  to  depend  upon.  It  can  plan  for  the  future 
and  look  ahead  without  uncertainty  as  to  the  size  of  appropriations, 
Furthermore,  it  is  inspired  to  work  for  practical  results,  for  early  and 
considerable  returns  which,  by  the  application  of  business  methods,  can 
be  again  applied  to  produce  more  returns.  No  questions  of  such  magni- 
tude, where  a  long  look  ahead  is  necessary  and  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  future  imperative,  should  be  hampered  at  its  beginning  by  uncertainty 
of  Congressional  action.  Those  in  charge  should  know  at  all  times  on 
what  they  can  depend  and  what  results  are  expected  of  them.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  an  ample  fund  should  be  provided  and  that  pro- 
vi^on  should  be  made  for  its  replenishment  by  the  sale  of  bonds  when- 
ever Congressional  appropriation  fails.  As  free  a  hand  as  possible  in 
organization  should  be  given,  and  particularly  during  the  tirsl  few  years. 
After  the  organization  is  perfected  and  its  work  reduced  to  a  system, 
then  Congress  can,  if  it  chooses,  substitute  the  old  plan  of  Congressional 
initiative  as  lo  investigation,  as  to  projects,  and  as  to  construction  in 
each  particular  case. 


BREAiaNG  Down  op  the  Railway  System 

Mr.  Newlaj«ds,  I  wish  to  add  that  this^iucslion  of  waterway  trans- 
portation is,  of  course,  only  a  part  of  the  general  subject  of  transporta- 
tion. The  railway  service  of  the  country  is  much  broken  down.  The 
railroads  of  the  country,  when  there  was  less  business  than  there  is  now, 
sought  ti>  increase  their  tonnage  by  carrying  cheap  and  bulky  products 
long  distances  at  low  prices,  and  they  thus  entered  upon  a  carriage 
which  has  been  mainly  absorbed  in  other  countries  by  waterways.  This 
bulky  carriage  has  absorbed  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  their  facilities  that 
suddenly,  with  the  great  increase  in  production  and  population,  they 
found  themselves  unable  lo  meet  thedemanda  of  the  country.  At  that 
time  an  agitation  arose  for  the  regulation  of  rates  ajid  for  the  better  con- 
trol of  the  railroads  themselves.  The  railroads,  on  the  one  side,  regarded 
iheir  properties  as  private  properties  and  resented  legislative  intrusion. 
The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  them  as  public  servants  charged 
by  the  law  with  the  performance  of  public  duties,  entitled  only  to  a  just 
com[)enaation,  that  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  public  either  in  the 
shape  of  tolls  or  the  Limitation  of  return  upon  capital  in  the  shape  of 
dividends.    That  contest  has  not  yel  reached  the  end. 

The  railroads  have  now  reached  the  point  where  they  admit  in  some 
degree  the  powers  and  the  rights  of  the  public.  They  now  talk  about 
cooperation;  they  will  talk  later  on  about  obedience;  and  obedience  is 
what  the  American  people  demand.  The  only  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  the  American  people  over  the  highways  and  over  common  carriers 
is  that  the  legislation  shall  not  be  confiscatory  in  character.    That  con- 
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test  is  not  yet  eadcd.  Meanwhile  the  financra  of  the  railroads  have  hem 
embarrassed;  rates  of  interest  have  gone  up;  and  the  very  agitadon 
which  has  gone  on  has  affected  ihrir  negotialions  in  foreign  couBCrie 
ior  cheap  money.  They  have  been  unable,  even  if  lliey  wOled  it,  to  kerp 
up  with  the  necessary  construction  in  order  to  meet  Che  demands  of  in- 
creasLng  jiopulation  and  of  business.  One  eminent  railway  majidcclaia 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  these  railroads  to  expend,  I  believe,  wiihin 
the  next  five  years,  five  aod  one-half  billions  of  money  in  order  to  neei 
the  requirements  of  the  country.  We  all  realize  that  it  is  now  impossible 
for  them  lo  get  the  money,  We  might  enable  them  to  gel  the  money  ii 
we  stopped  this  agitation;  but  the  American  people  wiL  not  rest,  wliii- 
ever  may  be  the  consequences,  until  the  true  status  of  the  common 
carrier  is  ascertained  and  determined  as  thai  of  a  public  servant  So 
that  we  cannot  hope  for  such  canditions  as  will  enable  ibecd  to  finance 
the  construction  that  is  necessary,  ll  is  therefore  of  great  importancr 
that  we  should  develop  these  waterways  and  that  we  should  develop 
them  quidtly- 

CoOKDtNATlON   OF   RaIL  AND   WaTEE   TRANSPORTATION 

It  would  startle  the  country,  perhaps,  if  we  were  lo  say  ihat 
$100,000,000  annually  for  the  next  five  years  should  be  .expended ;  bul 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  expended  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
transportation,  and  the  public  mind  must  become  accustomed  10  it 
After  it  is,  all  expended  the  business  of  the  railroads  will  not  be  injured. 
They  will  have  more  than  they  can  then  carry,  and  their  carriage  will 
be  of  products  more  compensatory  than  the  cheap  and  bulky  producls 
that  will  be  carried  by  water  transportation. 

We  have  had  a  most  marvelous  railroad  dcvclopnsent  in  this  counHy, 
which  has  surpassed  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Bui  ourite- 
velopment  has  not  been  as  ratiotial,  as  comprehensive,  and  as  sciendic 
in  the  matter  of  transfjortation  as  has  that  of  Germany.  Her  railmj 
transi>ortation,  her  river  and  canal  tratisporlation,  and  her  ocean  tnns- 
porlation  have  been  dovetailed  together  in  such  a  fashion  as  lo  make  l«f 
carriers  the  most  efficient  servants  of  production  and  of  commerce  in 
the  world. 

This  movement  is  not  one  &f  hostility  to  the  railroads.  It  is  one  thfi 
supplements  the  railroad  system  of  the  country.  If  we  can  add  lo  our 
oce^-tt  service  so  that  that  ocean  service  and  the  river  and  canal  strnw 
and  the  railroad  service  of  the  country  will  act  in  cooperation  as  thetiaiiii- 
maidens  of  production  and  commerce,  we  shall  have  marvelous  resulW- 

After  we  get  these  waterways  developed  the  question  then  wSl  b«. 
How  shall  we  administer  them  ?  Are  the  railroads  lo  be  allowed  to  pu' 
down  their  rales  during  the  navigation  season  to  the  destruction  of  thof 
river  competitors  and  to  put  them  up  during  the  winter  season  when  tisi 
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Competition  ceases?  Shall  we  permit  one  public  servant  to  destroy 
■Dollier  public  servant  necessary  to  the  public  good?  We  might  crowd 
piese  rivers  with  boats,  but  capital,  regardful  of  the  bitter  experience  of 
pie  past,  will  hesitate  lo  enter  upon  the  enterprise.  As  we  passed  down 
Ihe  Mississippi  River  we  hardly  saw  a  boat.  On  both  sides  of  the  river 
jwe  saw  long  trains  of  cars  carrying  the  products  to  the  country.  If  the 
^Iroada  refuse  to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  rivers  in  the  future,  as 
Ihey  have  in  the  past,  they  may  paralyze  the  very  inatrumentahties 
Which  we  create  for  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
i  We>  must  ourselves  —  the  nation  must  —  create  the  corporations  that 
'^tat  to  act  as  waterway  carriers.  We  should  not  submit  the  in cor|) oration 
fsi  these  great  public  sen'ants  engaged  in  interstate  carriage  to  the  shift- 
P&g  legislation  of  46  different  States,  There  is  no  river  beat  that  ot>  its 
[tourse  will  not  in  going  from  bank  to  bank  nnove  from  one  Slate  to 
Finolher  in  interstate  commerce.  The  nation  should  create  its  own 
Ipublic  corporate  servants,  and  wc  should  protect  them. 
I  We  may  find  it  necessary  in  creating  these  instrumentalities  of  iater- 
itaie  commerce  to  exempt  them  from  taxation,  State  and  national,  for 
^  limited  period.  The  power  is,  in  my  judgment,  clear.  The  nation 
Can  certainly  exempt  them  from  its  own  taxation,  and  can  refuse  to  per- 
Knit  a  sovereign  State,  without  the  nation's  consent,  to  place  a  burden 
that  might  be  destructive  upon  a  national  instrumentality.  We  may 
feave  to  protect  them  against  unfair  and  unjust  competition.  We  may 
bave  to  compel  the  coordination  of  the  railroads  with  them.  The  rail- 
loads  to-day  have  all  the  terminal  facilities  upon  the  rivers.  They  have 
pie  depots  and  the  stations  and  the  tracks.  They  have  all  the  spaces 
liiat  will  be  required  for  river  commerce.  The  nation  cannot  permit 
these  national  Instrumentalities  to  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  self- 
ish interests. 

^  All  this  can  be  adjusted  if  we  only  go-  further  and  provide  that  as  to 
Hhe  great  national  system  of  railways,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  each  one 
'of  them  having  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  miles  of  track  and  traversing 
'between  fifteen  and  tv^enty  States  —  these  mergers  shaU  come  under  a 

SLtional  charter.    We  shall  then  ourselves  have  created  (he  public  agents 
the  nation  the  servants  of  the  nation  for  the  adequate  development  of 
{interstate  and  foreign  transportation. 


The  National  Powers 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  not  the  pnwer  to  compel  the  merger  of 
intch  corporations  under  a  national  charter.  1  admit  that  we  can  not 
forcibly  go  into  a  State  and  compel  a  State  to  force  a  State  corporation 
b>  come  within  the  national  merger,  but  the  nation  can  authorize  public 
[carriers,  common  carrierSp  incorporated  under  its  laws,  to  construct  new 
loteistate  lines,  and  it  can,  by  the  process  of  persuasion,  induce  the  States, 
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driven  by  the  demands  of  their  own  people,  to  permit  these  parts  of 
great  interstate  systems  to  get  together  under  one  national  control  and 
charter. 

The  change  will  not  mean  an  invasion  of  the  powers  and  rights  of  the 
States.  At  present  we  have  State  corporations  engaging  also  in  inter- 
state transportation.  Is  it  not  just  as  logical  to  have  national  interstate 
corporations  engage  in  State  transportation?  The  same  public  agent, 
whether  State  or  national,  can  now  engage  in  both  State  and  interstate 
transportation.  As  to  the  former  it  would  be  subject  to  the  State  regu- 
lation ;  as  to  the  latter  it  would  be  subject  to  national  regulation,  whether 
the  corporate  agent  were  incorporated  under  State  or  national  charter. 
Nor  would  the  police  powers  of  the  States  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
courts  be  affected  by  national  charter.  Tbe  National-bank  Act,  under 
which  tbe  jurisdiction  of  State  courts  is  maintained,  is  an  illustration  of 
that.  If  we  can  nationally  incorporate  these  great  railway  carriers,  and 
if  we  can  nationally  incorporate  river  carriers,  and  if  we  can  nationally 
incorporate  ocean  carriers,  the  entire  people  will  then  have  these  public 
servants  under  their  control,  and  by  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the 
operation  the  service  can  be  made  profitable  to  the  carriers,  just  to 
the  public,  and  efficient  in  tbe  promotion  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  my  friends  call  this  a  centralization  of  power. 
Some  of  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the  House  are  accustomed  to  apply 
that  term  to  any  power  which  is  exercised  by  the  National  Government. 

The  NationaJ  Government  has  not,  in  my  judgment,  commenced  to 
exercise  its  powers  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  has  been  prevented  from  exercising  the  powers  which  the 
people  granted  to  the  nation  for  a  beneficent  purpose.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  formation  of  the  Union  was  to  unite  all  the  States  in  matters 
relating  to  the  national  defense  and  to  the  protection  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  The  development  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Union.  The 
growth  of  transportation  has  been  an  accidental  growth  from  a  point  in 
one  State  to  another  point  in  the  same  State.  Gradually  this  accidental 
growth  has  advanced  until,  either  under  the  laws  of  the  States,  or  out- 
side of  the  law,  or  against  the  law,  or  in  evasion  of  the  law,  great  systems 
of  railways  have  been  in  fact,  though  not  in  law,  nationalized,  unionized, 
running  almost  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf.  Will  any  one  deny  that  the  combination  has  been  beneficial, 
whatever  we  may  say  about  the  methods  employed,  about  the  capitali- 
zation issued,  about  the  power  in  politics  exercised  by  these  great 
political  masters  that  ought  to  be  public  servants? 

Would  you  to-day  enter  upon  a  process  of  decentralization?  Would 
you  attempt  to  divide  these  systems  up  into  the  units  of  which  they  were 
once  composed,  each  unit  comprised  within  State  lines  ?    You  would  not  ? 
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Then  legalize  them  under  proper  restraints  as  to  capitalization,  under 
proper  restraints  as  lo  profits,  and  legalize  them  by  the  action  of  the  only 
sovereign  capable  of  dealing  with  the  question. 

Not  Centkalizatioh,  bot  UwioifliZATiON 

Centralization !  Is  that  Ihc  right  term?  I  should  say  "  unionizalioii." 
The  exercise  of  the  granted  powers  of  the  Constitution  does  not  involve 
the  centralization  of  power.  It  involves  simply  the  unionizing  of  the 
forces  of  the  entire  people  of  the  country  in  matters  clearly  intrusted  to 
the  Union  of  States.  This  union  is  composed  of  forty-sis  States.  We  are 
all  parts  of  this  Union.  This  nation  is  not  a  separate  entity  afar  off, 
exercising  juriadiction  and  control  and  dominion  without  our  partici- 
pation  in  it.  The  States  constitute  this  Union;  and  they  entered  into 
this  Uniin  for  certain  b*neficial  purposes,  one  of  which  was  the  advaiice- 
rnent  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  That  involves  the  creation 
i)f  the  instrumentalities  for  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  the  creation 
of  the  public  servants  that  are  to  engage  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce by  the  nation  and  not  by  a  single  State  of  the  least  public  virtue, 
absolutely  controlled  by  the  corporate  carriers,  who  ought  to  iie  the 
servants  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  centralization  about  it.  We  unionize 
the  forces  of  the  nation  under  the  powers  granted  tn  the  nation,  of  which 
each  State  forms  a  component  part.  If  the  States  were  all  separate, 
then  would  they  not  have  to  get  together  by  treaty  and  settle  many  mat- 
ters? We  have  the  best  kind  of  treaty  making  under  our  system,  the 
treaty  making  of  this  legislative  body  and  the  other  legislati\'e  body  — 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  —  a  permanent  treaty-making  Con- 
gress, imposing  its  wOl  upon  each  one  of  the  forty -six  sovereign  States  in 
■aattets  intrusted  to  it  for  &nal  determinatioa. 
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XI 
ARMY   AND   NAVY 

FROM  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  MESSAGE,  DECEMBER  3 

1907 

The  Army.  Not  only  there  is  not  now,  but  there  never  has  been,  any 
other  nation  in  the  world  so  wholly  free  from  the  evils  of  militarism  as 
is  ours.  There  never  has  been  any  other  large  nation,  not  even  China, 
which  for  so  long  a  period  has  bad  relatively  to  its  numbers  so  small  a 
regular  army  as  has  ours.  Never  at  any  time  in  our  history  has  this 
nation  suffered  from  militarism  or  been  in  the  remotest  danger  of  suffer- 
ing from  militarism.  Never  at  any  time  of  our  history  has  the  Regular 
Army  been  of  a  size  which  caused  the  slightest  appreciable  tax  upon  the 
tax-paying  citizens  of  the  Nation.  Almost  always  it  has  been  too  small 
in  size  and  underpaid.  Never  in  our  entire  history  has  the  Nation  suf- 
fered in  the  least  particular  because  too  much  care  has  been  given  to  the 
Army,  too  much  prominence  given  it,  too  much  money  spent  upon  it,  or 
because  it  has  been  too  large.  But  again  and  again  we  have  suffered 
because  enough  care  has  not  been  given  to  it,  because  it  has  been  too 
small,  because  there  has  not  been  sufficient  preparation  in  advance  for 
possible  war.  Every  foreign  war  in  which  we  have  engaged  has  cost  us 
many  times  the  amount  which,  if  wisely  expended  during  the  preceding 
years  of  peace  on  the  Regular  Army,  would  have  insured  the  war  ending 
in  but  a  fraction  of  the  time  and  but  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  that  was 
actually  the  case.  As  a  Nation  we  have  always  been  shortsighted  in 
providing  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  nobody's 
especial  interest  to  make  such  provision  and  no  one  looks  ahead  to  war 
at  any  period,  no  matter  how  remote,  as  being  a  serious  possibility; 
while  an  improper  economy,  or  rather  niggardliness,  can  be  practiced  at 
the  expense  of  the  Army  with  the  certainty  that  those  practicing  it  will 
not  be  called  to  account  therefor,  but  that  the  price  will  be  paid  by  the 
unfortunate  persons  who  happen  to  be  in  office  when  a  war  does  actually 
come, 

I  think  it  is  only  lack  of  foresight  that  troubles  us,  not  any  hostility 
to  the  Army.  There  are,  of  course,  foolish  people  who  denounce  any 
care  of  the  Army  or  Navy  as  "militarism,"  but  I  do  not  think  that  these 
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people  ^e  numerous.  This  countl^  has  to  contend  now,  and  has  had  to 
contend  in  the  past,  with  many  evils,  and  ihere  is  ample  scope  for  all 
who  would  work,  for  reform.  But  there  is  not  one  e\'il  that  now  exists,  or 
that  ever  hiis  esisled  in  this  country,  which  is,  or  ever  has  Ijeen,  owing  in 
the  smallest  part  lo  militarism.  Declamation  against  militarism  has  no 
more  serious  place  in  an  earnest  and  intelligent  movement  for  righteo-us- 
aess  in  this  country  than  dedajnation  against  the  worship  of  Baal  or 
Astaroth.  It  is  declamation  against  a  non-existent  evil,  one  which  never 
has  existed  in  this  country,  and  which  has  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
appearing  here.  We  are  glad  to  help  in  any  movement  for  international 
peace,  but  this  is.  because  we  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  help 
all  suiji  movements  provided  ihey  are  sane  and  rational,  and  not  because 
there  is  any  tendency  toward  militarism  on  our  pari  which  needs  to  be 
cured.  The  e\ils  we  have  to  fight  are  those  in  connection  with  indus- 
trialism, not  militarism.  Industry  is  aJways  neces5ary,  just  as  war  is 
sometimes  necessary.  Each  has  its  price,  and  industry  in  the  United 
States  now  exacts,  and  has  always  exacted,  a  far  heavier  toll  of  death 
than  ail  our  wars  put  together.  The  statistics  of  the  railroads  of  this 
country  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  the  last  contained  in  the 
annual  stalistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  sh&w 
in  that  ofte  year  a  total  of  108,324.  casualties  to  persons,  of  which  10,618 
represent  the  number  of  persons  kiilled.  In  that  wonderful  hive  of  human 
ftctivity^  Pittsburg,  the  deaths  due  to  industrial  accidents  in  1906  were 
gjg,  all  the  result  ut  accidents  in  mills,  mines,  or  on  railroads.  For 
the  entire  country,  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  deaths  due  to  in- 
dustri.al  accidents  aggregate  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  thousand 
a  year.  Such  a  record  makes  the  death  rate  in  all  our  foreign  wars  utterly 
trivial  by  comparison.  The  number  of  deaths  in  battle  in  aU  the  foreign 
wajs  put  together,  for  the  last  century  and  a  quarter,  aggregate  con- 
siderably less  than  one  year's  death  record  for  our  industries.  A  mere 
glance  at  these  figures  is  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  outcry 
against  militarism. 

But  again  and  again  in  the  past  our  little  Regular  Anny  has  rendered 
service  literally  vital  to  the  country,  and  it  may  at  any  time  have  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  Its  standard  of  efficiency  and  instruction  is  higher  now 
than  ever  in  the  past.  But  it  is  too  small.  There  are  not  enough  officers ; 
and  it  is  impossible  lo  secure  enough  enlisted  men.  We  should  maintain 
in  peace  a  fairly  complete  skeleton  of  a  large  army,  A  great  and  long- 
continued  war  would  have  to  be  fought  by  volunteers.  But  months 
would  pass  before  any  large  body  of  efficient  volunteers  could  be  put  in 
the  field,  and  our  Regular  Army  should  be  large  enough  to  meet  any 
immediate  need.  In  particular  it  is  essential  that  we  should  possess  a 
number  of  extra  ofEcera  trained  in  peace  to  perform  efficiently  the  duties 

.H     urgently  required  upon  the  breaking  out  of  war. 

J^k      Tbe  Medical  Corps  should  be  much  larger  than  the  needs  of  our 
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Regular  Aimy  in  war.  Yet  at  present  it  is  smaller  than  the  needs  of 
the  service  demand  even  in  peace.  The  Spanish  war  occurred  less  than 
ten  years  ago.  The  chief  loss  we  suffered  in  it  was  by  disease  among  the 
regiments  which  never  left  the  country.  At  the  moment  the  Nation 
seemed  deeply  impressed  by  this  fact;  yet  seemingly  it  has  already  for- 
gotten, for  not  the  sUgbtest  effort  has  been  made  to  prepare  a  medical 
corps  of  a  sufficient  size  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  same  disaster 
on  a  much  lai^r  scale  if  we  should  ever  be  engaged  in  a  serious  conflict. 
The  trouble  in  the  Spanish  war  was  not  with  the  then  existing  officials 
of  the  War  Department;  it  was  with  the  representatives  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  who  for  the  preceding  thirty  years,  had  declined  to  make  the 
necessary  provision  for  the  Army.  Unless  ample  provision  is  now  made 
by  Congress  to  put  the  Medical  Corps  where  it  should  be  put  disaster  in 
the  next  war  is  inevitable,  and  the  responsibility  will  not  lie  with  those 
then  in  charge  of  the  War  Department,  but  with  those  who  now  decline 
to  make  the  necessary  provision.  A  well  organized  medical  corps, 
thoroughly  trained  before  the  advent  of  war  in  all  the  important  admin- 
istrative duties  of  a  military  sanitary  corps,  is  essential  to  the  efficiency 
of  any  large  army,  and  especially  of  a  large  volunteer  army.  Such  knoid- 
edge  of  medicine  and  surgery  as  is  possessed  by  the  medical  profes^on 
generally  will  not  alone  suffice  to  make  an  efficient  military  surgeon. 
He  must  have,  in  addition,  knowledge  of  the  administration  and  sanita- 
tion of  large  field  hospitals  and  camps,  in  onler  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  lives  of  men  intrusted  in  great  numbers  to  his  care.  A  bill  has  long 
been  pending  before  Congress  for  the  reoiganization  of  the  Medical 
Corps;  its  passage  is  urgently  needed. 

But  the  Medical  Department  is  not  the  only  department  for  which 
increased  provision  should  be  made.  The  rate  of  pay  for  the  officers 
should  be  greatly  increased ;  there  is  no  higher  type  of  citizen  than  the 
American  regular  officer,  and  he  should  have  a  fair  reward  for  his  ad- 
mirable work.  There  should  be  a  relatively  even  greater  increase  in  the 
pay  for  the  enlisted  men.  In  especial  provision  should  be  made  for 
establishing  grades  equivalent  to  those  of  warrant  officers  in  the  Navy 
which  should  be  open  to  the  enlisted  men  who  serve  sufficiently  long 
and  who  do  their  work  well.  Inducements  should  be  offered  sufficient 
to  encourage  really  good  men  to  make  the  Army  a  life  occupation. 
The  prime  needs  of  our  present  Army  is  to  secure  and  reUun  competent 
noncommissioned  officers.  This  difficulty  rests  fundamentally  on  the 
question  of  pay.  The  noncommissioned  officer  does  not  correspond  with 
an  unskilled  laborer;  he  corresponds  to  the  best  type  of  skilled  workman 
or  to  the  subordinate  official  in  civil  institutions.  Wages  have  greatly 
increased  in  outside  occupations  In  the  last  forty  years,  and  the  pay  of  the 
soldier,  like  the  pay  of  the  officers,  should  be  proportionately  mcreased. 
The  first  sergeant  of  a  company,  if  a  good  man,  must  be  one  of  such 
executive  and  administrative  ability,  and  such  knowledge  of  bis  trad^ 
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as  to  be  wr»rth  iai  more  than  we  at  present  pay  him.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  regimental  sergeant  major.  These  men  should  bt  men  whu  had 
fully  resolved  to  make  tht  Airny  a  life  occupation  and  (hey  should  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  ample  reward;  while  only  men  properly  quali- 
fied should  be  given  a  chance  to  secure  Ihcse  final  rewards.  The  in- 
crease over  the  present  pay  need  not  be  great  in  the  lower  grades  for  the 
first  one  or  two  enlistments,  but  the  increase  should  be  marked  for  the 
noncommissioned  officers  of  the  upper  grades  who  serve  Jon^  enough  to 
make  it  evident  that  they  intend  to  stay  permanently  in  the  .Army,  while 
additional  pay  should  be  given  for  high  qualifications  in  target  practice. 
The  position  oi  warrant  officer  should  be  established  and  there  should 
be  not  only  an  increase  of  pay,  but  an  increase  of  privileges  and  atlow- 
ances  and  dignity,  so  as  to  make  the  grade  open  to  noncommissioTied 
officers  capable  of  filling  them  desirably  from  every  standpoint-  The 
rate  of  desertion  in  our  Army  now  in  lime  of  peace  is  alarming.  The 
deserter  should  be  treated  by  public  opinion  as  a  man  guilty  of  ihe 
greatest  crime;  while  on  the  other  hand  (he  man  who  serves  steadily  in 
the  Army  should  be  treated  as  what  he  is,  that  is,  as  preeminently  one 
of  the  bKl  citkens  of  this  Republic,  After  twelve  years'  service  in  the 
Army  my  own  belief  is  that  the  man  should  be  given  a  preference  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  for  certain  types  of  office  over  all  civilian  applicants 
without  examination.  This  should  also  apply,  of  course,  to  the  men  who 
have  served  twelve  years  in  the  Navy.  A  special  corps  should  be  pro- 
vided to  do  the  manual  labor  now  necessarily  demandad  of  the  privates 
themselves. 

Among  the  officers  there  should  be  severe  examinations  to  weed  out 
the  unfit  up  to  the  grade  of  major.  From  that  position  on  appointments 
should  be  solely  by  selection  and  it  should  be  understood  that  a  man  of 
merely  average  capacity  could  never  get  t>eyond  the  position  of  major, 
while  every  man  who  serves  in  any  grade  a  certain  length  of  time  prior 
to  promotion  to  the  next  grade  without  getting  the  promotion  to  the  next 
p-ade  should  be  forthwith  retired.  The  practice  marches  and  field 
maneuvers  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been  invaluable  to  the 
Army.  They  shoultj  be  continued  and  extended.  A  rigid  and  not  a 
perfunctoiy  examination  of  physical  capacity  has  been  provided  for  the 
higher  grade  officers.  This  will  work  well.  Unless  an  officer  has  a 
good  physique,  imless  he  can  stand  hardship,  ride  well,  and  walk  fairly, 
^K  he  is  not  tit  for  any  position,  even  after  he  has  become  a  oionel.  Before 
^f  he  has  become  a  colonel  the  need  for  physical  fitness  in  the  officer  is 
almost  as  great  as  in  the  enlisted  man.  I  hope  speedily  to  see  introduced 
into  the  Army  a  far  more  rigid  and  thoroughgoing  teat  of  horsemanship 
Eor  all  field  officers  than  at  present.  There  should  be  a  Chief  of  Cavalry 
^^    just  as  there  is  a  Chief  of  Artillery'. 

^M       Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  legislation  needed  for  the  benefit  of 
^M    the  Aimy  is  a  law  to  equalize  and  increase  the  pay  of  officers  and  en- 
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listed  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Revenue-Cutter 
Service.  Such  a  bill  has  been  prepared,  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet 
with  your  favorable  consideration.  The  next  most  essential  measure 
is  to  authorize  a  number  of  extra  officers  as  mentioned  above.  To  make 
the  Army  more  attractive  to  enlisted  men,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
create  a  service  corps,  such  as  exists  in  nearly  every  modem  army  in  the 
world,  to  do  the  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  inseparably  connected  mth 
military  administration,  which  is  now  exacted,  without  just  compensa- 
tion, of  enlisted  men  who  voluntarily  entered  the  Army  to  do  service  of 
an  altogether  different  kind.  There  are  a  number  of  other  laws  neces- 
sary to  so  organize  the  Army  as  to  promote  its  eEBdency  and  facilitate 
its  rapid  expansion  in  time  of  war;  but  the  above  are  the  most 
important. 

The  Navy.  It  was  hoped  The  Hague  Conference  might  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments.  But  even  before  it  had  as- 
sembled informal  inquiries  had  developed  that  as  regards  naval  arma- 
ments the  only  ones  in  which  this  country  had  any  interest,  it  was  hopeless 
to  try  to  devise  any  plan  for  which  there  was  the  slightest  possibifity  of 
securing  the  assent  of  the  nations  gathered  at  The  Hague.  No  plan  was 
even  proposed  which  would  have  had  the  assent  of  more  than  one  first 
class  Power  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  only  plan  that  seemed  at 
all  feasible,  that  of  limiting  the  size  of  battleships,  met  with  no  favor  at 
all.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  folly  for  this  Nation  to  base  any 
hope  of  securing  peace  on  any  international  agreement  as  to  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments.  Such  being  the  fact  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  us 
to  stop  the  upbuilding  of  our  Navy.  To  build  one  battleship  of  the  best 
and  most  advanced  type  a  year  would  barely  keep  our  fleet  up  to  its  pres- 
ent force.  This  is  not  enough.  In  my  judgment,  we  should  this  year 
provide  for  four  battleships.  But  it  is  idle  to  build  battleships  unless  in 
addition  to  providing  the  men,  and  the  means  for  thorough  training,  we 
provide  the  auxiliaries  for  them,  unless  we  provide  docks,  the  coaling 
stadons,  the  colliers  and  supply  ships  that  they  need.  We  are  extremely 
deficient  in  coaling  stations  and  docks  on  the  Pacific,  and  this  deficiency 
should  not  longer  be  permitted  to  exist.  Plenty  .of  torpedo  boats  and 
destroyers  should  be  built.  Both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
fortifications  of  the  best  type  should  be  provided  for  all  our  greatest 
harbors. 

We  need  always  to  remember  that  in  time  of  war  the  Navy  is  not  to 
be  used  to  defend  harbors  and  sea-coast  cities;  we  should  perfect  our 
system  of  coast  fortifications.  The  only  efficient  use  for  the  Navy  is 
for  offense.  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  efficientiy  protect  our  own 
coast  against  the  possible  action  of  a  foreign  navy  is  by  destroying  that 
foreign  navy.  For  defense  against  a  hostile  fleet  which  actually  attacks 
them,  the  coast  cities  must  depend  upon  their  forts,  mines,  torpedoes, 
submarines,  and  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers.    All  of  these  together  are 
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efficient  for  defensive  purposes,  but  they  in  no  way  supply  the  place  of  a 
thoroughly  eflacient  navy  capable  vi  acting  on  the  offensive;  for  parry- 
ing never  yet  won  a  fight.  1|  can  only  be  vron  by  hard  hitting,  and  an 
aggressive  sea-going  navy  alone  can  do  this  hard  hitting  of  the  offensive 
lype.  But  the  forts  and  the  lilce  are  necessary  so  that  the  Navy  may  be 
footloose.  In  tim«  of  war  there  is  sure  lo  be  demand,  under  pressure  of 
fright,  for  the  ships  to  be  scatlered  so  as  to  defend  all  kind  of  ports. 
Under  penalty  of  terrible  disaster,  this  demand  must  be  refused.  The 
ships  must  be  kept  together,  and  their  objective  made  the  enemies' 
tleel.  If  the  fortifications  are  sulTuiently  strong,  nt>  modern  na*7  will 
venture  to  attack  ihem,  so  lung  as  the  foe  has  in  existence  a  h-osiile  navy 
of  anything  like  the  same  size  or  efficiency.  But  unless  there  exists  sucli 
a  navy  then  the  fortifications  are  (x>wcrless  by  themselves  (o  secure  the 
victory-  For  of  course  the  mere  deficiency  means  that  any  resolute 
enemy  can  at  his  leisure  combine  all  his  forces  upon  one  point  with  the 
certainty  that  he  can  take  it. 

Until  our  battle  tieet  is  much  larger  than  at  present  it  should  never  be 
split  into  detachments  so  far  apart  that  they  could  not  in  event  of  emer- 
gency be  speedily  united.  Our  coast  line  is  on  the  Pacific  just  as  much 
as  on  the  Atlantic.  The  interests  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
are  as  emphatically  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union  as  those  of  Maine 
and  New  York,  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  battle  fleet  should  now 
and  then  be  moved  to  the  Pacific,  just  as  at  other  times  it  should  be  kept 
in  the  Atlantic.  When  the  Isthmian  Canal  is  built  the  transit  of  the 
battle  fleet  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  will  be  comparatively  easy. 
Until  it  is  built  1  earnestly  hope  that  the  battle  fleet  will  be  thus  shifted 
between  the  two  oceans  every  year  or  two.  The  marksmanship  on  all 
i>ur  ships  has  improved  phenomenally  during  the  last  five  years-  Until 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  was  not  possible  to  train  a  battle 
fteet  in  squadron  maneuvers  under  service  conditions,  and  it  is  only 
during  these  last  two  or  three  years  thai  the  training  under  these  condi- 
tions has  become  really  effective.  Another  and  most  necessary  stride  in 
advance  is  now  being  taken.  The  battle  Beet  is  about  starling  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  l<j  visit  tht  Pacific  coast,  Sixteen  battleships  are 
going  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Kvans,  while  eight  armored 
cruisers  and  two  other  battleships  will  meet  him  at  San  Francisco, 
whither  certain  torpedo  destroyers  are  also  going.  No  fleet  of  such 
size  has  ever  made  such  a  voyage,  and  it  wiJl  be  of  very  great  educational 
tise  10  all  engaged  in  it.  The  only  way  by  which  lo  teach  afficcrs  and 
men  how  to  handle  the  Heel  so  as  to  meet  every  possible  strain  and 
emergency  In  time  of  war  is  to  have  them  practice  under  similar  condi- 
tions in  time  of  peace.  Moreover,  the  only  way  to  find  out  our  actual 
needs  is  to  perform  in  time  of  peace  whatever  maneuvers  might  be  neces- 
sary in  time  of  war.  After  war  is  declared  it  is  too  late  to  find  out  the 
needs;  that  means  to  invite  disaster.    This  Crip  to  the  Pacific  will  show 
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what  some  of  our  needs  are  and  will  enable  us  to  provide  for  them.  The 
proper  place  for  an  officer  to  leam  his  duty  is  at  sea,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  a  navy  can  ever  be  made  efficient  is  by  practice  at  sea,  under  all 
the  conditions  which  would  have  to  be  met  with  if  war  existed. 

I  bespeak  the  most  libera!  treatment  for  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Navy.  It  is  true  of  them,  as  likewise  of  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army,  that  they  form  a  body  whose  interests  should  be  close 
to  the  heart  of  every  good  American.  In  return  the  most  rigid  perform- 
ance of  duty  should  be  exacted  from  them.  The  reward  should  be 
ample  when  they  do  their  best ;  and  nothing  less  than  their  best  should 
be  tolerated.  It  is  idle  to  hope  for  the  best  results  when  the  men  in  the 
senior  grades  come  to  those  grades  late  in  life  and  serve  too  short  a  time 
in  them.  Up  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-commander  promotion  in  the 
Navy  should  be  as  now,  by  seniority,  subject,  however,  to  such  rigid 
tests  as  would  eliminate  the  un&t.  After  the  grade  of  lieutenant-com- 
mander, that  is,  when  we  come  to  the  grade  of  command  rank,  the 
unfit  should  be  eliminated  in  such  a  manner  that  only  the  conspicuou^y 
fit  would  remain,  and  sea  service  should  be  a  principal  test  of  fitness. 
Those  who  are  passed  by  should,  after  a  certain  length  of  service  in  their 
respective  grades,  be  retired.  Of  a  given  number  of  men  it  may  well  be 
that  almost  all  would  make  good  lieutenants  and  most  of  them  good 
lieutenant-commanders,  while  only  a  minority  will  be  fit  to  be  captains, 
and  but  three  or  four  to  be  admirals.  Those  who  object  to  promotion 
otherwise  than  by  mere  seniority  should  reflect  upon  the  elementary  fact 
that  no  business  in  private  life  could  be  successfully  managed  if  those 
who  enter  at  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  ladder  should  each  in  turn,  if  he 
lived,  become  the  head  of  the  firm,  its  active  director,  and  retire  after 
he  had  beld  the  position  a  few  months.  On  its  face  such  a  scheme  is  an 
absurdity.  Chances  for  improper  favoritism  can  be  minimized  by  a 
properly  formed  board;  such  as  the  board  of  last  June,  which  did  such 
conscientious  and  excellent  work  in  elimination. 

If  all  that  ought  to  be  done  can  not  now  be  done,  at  least  let  a  begin- 
ning be  made.  In  my  last  three  annual  Messages,  and  in  a  special 
Message  to  the  last  Congress,  the  necessity  for  legislation  that  will 
cause  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  to  reach  the  grades  of  captain  and 
rear-admiral  at  less  advanced  ages  and  which  will  cause  them  to  have 
more  sea  training  and  experience  in  the  highly  responsible  duties  of 
those  grades,  so  that  they  may  become  thoroughly  skillful  in  handling 
battleships,  divisions,  squadrons,  and  fleets  in  action,  has  been  fully 
explained  and  ui^ently  recommended.  Upon  this  subject  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  submitted  detailed  and  definite  recommendations 
which  have  received  my  approval,  and  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
accomplish  what  is  immediately  necessary,  and  will,  as  compared  with 
existing  law,  make  a  saving  of  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars  during 
the  next  seven  years.    The  navy  peisonnel  act  of  1899  has  accomplished 
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I  that  was  expected  of  it  in  providing  satisfactory  periods  of  service  in 
Ibe  several  subordinate  grades,  from  the  grade  of  ensign  to  the  grade 
of  lieu  ten  ant- commander,  but  the  law  is  inadequate  in  the  upper  grades 
and  will  continue  to  be  inadequate  un  account  of  the  expansion  of  the 
personnel  since  its  enactment.  Vour  attention  is  in\'ited  to  the  follow- 
ing quotations  from  the  report  of  the  personnel  board  of  1906,  of  which 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  president: 

"Congress  has  auihorizcd  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  mid- 
shipmm  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  these  midshipmen  upon  graduation  are 
promoted  lo  ensign  and  lieutenant  (junior -grade).  But  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  upper  grades,  (he  result  lieing  that 
die  lower  grades  villi  become  so  congested  thai  a  midshipiDan  now  in  one  of  ihe 
Eowe&t  classes  at  Annapolis  may  possibly  not  be  promoted  to  lleulenant  until 
he  is  between  45  and  50  years  of  age..  So  it  will  continue  under  the  prpseni 
law,  congesting  at  ihc  lop  and  congesting  ai  the  boicom.  The  country  fails  lo 
get  from  the  officers  of  the  sen-ice  the  best  thai  is  in  them  by  not  providing 
opjxjrtunily  (or  their  normal  development  and  training.  The  board  believes 
thai  this  works  a  serious  detriment  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  and  is  a  real 
menace  to  the  public  safety." 

As  I  stated  in  my  special  Message  to  the  last  Congress:  "I  am  firmly 
pf  the  opinion  that  unless  the  present  conditions  of  the  higher  tom- 
missioned  personnel  is  recti&ed  by  judicious  legislation  the  future  of 
our  Navy  wUl  be  gravely  compromised."  It  is  also  urgently  necessary 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy.  Special 
legislation  to  this  end  has  already  been  proposed;  and  I  trust  it  may  be 
Oiacted  without  delay. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  everything  done  in  the  Navy  lo  lit  it 
to  do  well  in  time  of  war  must  be  done  in  time  of  peace.  Modem  wars 
are  short ;  they  do  not  last  the  length  of  time  requisite  to  build  a  battle- 
ship; and  it  takes  longer  to  train  the  officers  and  men  Co  do  well  on  a 
battleship  than  It  takes  to  build  it.  Nothing  effective  can  be  done  for 
(he  Navy  once  war  has  begun,  and  the  result  of  the  war,  if  the  combat- 
ants are  otherwise  equally  matched,  will  depend  upon  which  power  has 
prepared  1>esl  in  time  of  peace.  The  United  States  Na\'y  is  the  best 
guaranty  the  Nation  has  that  its  honor  and  Interest  will  not  be  neglected ; 
and  in  addition  it  offers  by  far  the  best  insurance  for  peace  that  can  by 
hufnan  ingenuity  be  demised. 

I  call  attentian  to  the  report  of  the  official  Board  of  Visitors  tn  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Congress. 
The  report  contains  this  paragraph ; 

"Such  revision  should  be  made  of  the  courees  of  study  and  methods  of  con- 
ducting and  marking  examinations  as  will  develop  and  bring  out  the  average 
all-round  ability  of  the  midshipman  rather  than  to  give  him  prominence  in 
any  one  particular  study.    The  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Naval 
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Academy  is  not  a  university  but  a  school,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to 
educate  boys  to  be  rfficient  naval  officers.  Changes  in  curriculum,  therefore, 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  making  the  course  of  instruction  less  theoretical 
and  more  practical.  No  [»rtion  of  any  future  class  should  be  graduated  in 
advance  of  the  full  four  years'  course,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
standard  of  instruction  be  lowered.  The  Academy  in  almost  all  of  its  depart- 
ments is  now  magnificently  equipped,  and  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  make 
the  course  of  instruction  less  exacting  than  it  is  to-day." 


THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT— MILITARY  ADMINISTRATION  ' 
Bv  Brigadier-General  William  H.  Carter,  U.  S.  A.' 

When  the  great  Civil  War  Secretary,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  took  up  the 
work  of  the  Department,  which  for  [our  years  laid  such  a  mental  and 
physical  strain  upon  him  as  few  men  could  bear,  he  found  a  condition 
calculated  to  bring  discouragement  to  the  stoutest  heart.  The  relations 
between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army 
had  long  been  of  such  a  character  that  the  latter  officer  had  removed 
his  headquarters  to  New  York  City,  He  was  now  brought  back  to  the 
seat  of  government  with  the  expectation  that  his  staunch  loyalty,  knowl- 
edge of  the  army  and  professional  ability  would  render  him  us^ul  in  the 
hour  of  peril.  Advancing  years,  however,  soon  compelled  his  retirement 
from  active  service. 

Immediate  measures  were  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  Capital 
and  to  bring  into  service  armies  sufficient  in  size  and  number  to  cope 
with  the  grave  question  of  preserving  the  Union.  It  became  necessary 
to  reorganize  the  business  methods  Of  the  various  bureaus  to  meet  the 
exceptional  tasks  confronting  them  in  the  organization,  equipping  and 
supplying  of  an  army  suddenly  increased  from  about  ten  thousand  to 
ultimately  more  than  one  million  men  in  actual  service. 

The  general  system  of  administration  was  similar  to  that  pursued 
during  the  Mexican  War,  and  much  reliance  was  placed  on  the  veterans 
of  that  conflict.  It  did  not  take  long  to  make  it  evident,  to  thoughtful 
and  alert  friends  of  the  Union,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  conflict  then 
raging  was  little  understood  by  the  genera!  public,  and  that  preparation, 
in  the  shape  of  money,  material,  and  men,  for  a  prolonged  and  bloody 
war  was  the  immediate  duty  of  the  War  Department.  The  history  dE 
the  great  struggle  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  but 
it  may  be  safely  stated  that  only  a  very  limited  number  have  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  great  administrative  work  performed  by  the  War 
Department  during  the  days  and  nights  of  the  whole  four  years  of  war. 
There  were  periods  of  marching,  of  battle,  and  of  monotonous  camp  life 

'  Part  of  an  article  in  Scr&ner's  Magazint,  June,  1903.  Repritited  b;  parnuauHi. 
CopjTight. 
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for  Uie  average  regiment;  but  for  the  Secretary  of  War  and  his  coad- 
jutors ibsK  was  one  unending  round  of  high  teasion  work. 

Armits  are  useless  mthout  food,  clothes,  ammunition  and  transporta- 
tion, and  to  obtain  and  distribute  these  essential  requisites  in  the  ijuan- 
iJties  demanded  during  the  Civil  War  required  administrative  ^nd 
executive  ability  of  a  high  order.  The  absence  nf  a  directing  and  co- 
ordinating professional  aulhority  in  the  scheme  of  armv  organization 
threw  an  immense  strain  upon  ihe  Secretary  of  War  and  President.  No 
student  of  tiie  art  of  war  can  read  the  war  orders  and  instructions  of 
President  Lincoln  nithoul  nuting  the  rapid  and  wonderful  growth  of 
his  mind  during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  esperially  as  to  the  military 
policy  and  grand  strategy.  It  was  his  knowledge  of  the  value  of  co- 
ordinated and  united  action  that  led  him  to  a  consiant  effort  to  have  all 
(he  various  armies  operate  under  a  general  policy,  and  prevent  the 
Confederates,  from  continually  availing  themselves  of  interior  lines  of 
comrrmnicution  lo  reenforce  threatened  points.  It  took  a  long  time  and 
untold  millions  lo  brinj.;  all  the  separate  armies  to  a  condition  of  readi- 
ness, but  when  this  agressive,  hammer- and- tongs  policy  was  instituted 
all  along  the  line  the  D'epartment  was  able  to  see  the  end  of  the  enor- 
mous burden  the  countrj-  was  patiently  bearing,  in  the  drain  upon  its 
resources. 

Nothing  in  all  military  history  equals  the  business  administration  of 
the  War  Department  as  exemplified  in  the  muster-out  and  trans[x>rta- 
tion  of  the  great  volunteer  armies  lo'  their  homes  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  great  burden  of  current  csi>ense  was  quickly  reduced,  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  at  the  time. 

After  so  much  experience  in  handling  large  numbers  of  men  during 
four  years  of  war,  the  prepajatiori  of  General  Sheridan's  army,  for  a 
descent  upon  the  French  troops  In  Mexico,  was  attended  with  no  special 
difficulties.  Fortunately  wise  counsels  prevailed  in  the  French  nation, 
and  this,  together  with  some  rather  active  pressure  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  people,  caused  the  withdrawal  of  Bazaine's  army  from  our 
heiKhboring  republic,  and  enabled  the  War  Department  to  dispense 
■ft-ith  Ihe  volunteers  assembled  in  Te.xas. 

Following  close  upon  the  muster-nul  of  the  volunteers  a  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  regular  army,  involving  an  increase  of  the  various  staff  de- 
partments and  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the  line,  took  place.  A 
[Kirtion  of  ihe  new  army  was  destined  for  service  in  the  Southern  Slates 
during  the  reconstruction  period.  The  duties  required  o[  the  army 
during  the  long  and  disastrous  efforts  at  sustaining  "car[.iet-bag"  gov- 
ernments were  intensely  distasteful  to  both  of&cers  and  men,  as  well 
as  to  the  better  element  amongst  the  Southern  people.  To  he  sure  the 
Ovil  War  had  just  closed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  reestablish  law  and 
ftrder  throughout  a  vast  territory  inhabited  by  a  negro  population,  which 
regarded  the  army  as  the  cmbotiiment  of  that  power  which  had  struck 
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off  the  shackles  of  slavery.  The  use  of  the  army  at  the  polls  and  in  civil 
matters  generally  has  ever  been  repugnant  to  American  ideas,  and  at 
this  period  it  only  succeeded  in  embittering  the  Southern  people  to  such 
an  extent  that  one  of  their  first  and  most  insistent  policies,  after  the 
reconstruction,  was  to  demand  a  reduction  of  the  regular  army.  Under 
this  pressure  the  strength  of  the  army  was  fixed  and  remained  at  25,000 
men  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
the  army  was  constantly  overworked  in  the  Far  West,  where  advancing 
civilization  was  resisted  by  the  warriors  of  nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes 
in  their  fruitless  effort  to  stem  the  tide,  which  was  steadily  circumscrib- 
ing and  overflowing  their  hunting  grounds.  The  wasteful  slaughter  of 
millions  of  buffaloes  within  the  brief  period  of  half  a  dozen  years  com- 
pletely changed  the  history  of  the  nomadic  Plains  Indians.  The  many 
stories  of  wagon  trains,  and  even  railroad  trains,  being  stopped  to  wait 
the  passing  of  countless  thousands  in  some  of  the  great  migrating  buffalo 
herds  now  read  like  visionary  tales  of  disordered  minds. 

The  War  Department  had  continued  in  charge  of  the  Indians  until 
the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  after  which  period  their  affairs  were  man- 
aged by  Indian  agents,  with  minimum  salaries  and  maximum  tempta- 
tions. Many  times  the  army  was  compelled  to  stand  idly  by  and  witness 
the  perpetration  of  wrongs,  and  when  the  Indians,  in  desperation, 
"broke  out,"  the  War  Department  was  called  upon  to  produce  another 
era  of  peace.  Year  after  year  regiments  were  summoned  to  the  field, 
sometimes  under  tropical  suns,  and  again  in  the  land  of  blizzards,  where 
the  icy  winds  made  campaigning  miserable  alike  to  pursuer  and  pur- 
sued. With  each  recurring  surrender  the  Indians  were  restored  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  agent  and  his  harpies,  only  to  find  their  grievances 
multiplied. 

As  years  wore  on  the  settlers,  with  their  wire  fences,  closed  in  slowly 
but  surely  around  the  reservations,  and  the  fact  dawned  upon  the  Indians 
that  the  wild,  free  life  of  the  Golden  West  had  gone.  The  march  of 
civilization  had  swept  away  the  old  life  and  left  but  mere  remnants  of 
once  proud  tribes  stranded  as  drift-wood  along  the  shores  of  progress. 
Encountering  only  the  worst  elements  amongst  the  whites,  too  often 
the  mere  outcasts  of  society,  the  poor  warriors,  shorn  of  the  power 
wielded  by  their  ancestors,  turned  restlessly  for  some  light  to  those  with 
whom  they  had  battled  and  at  whose  hands  they  had  often  suffered 
defeat.  Army  officers  were  again  installed  as  Indian  agents  and  gradu- 
ally laid  the  foundations  of  lasting  peace  by  showing  the  Indians  the 
utter  futility  of  contending  against  inevitable  fate. 

The  Indian  question  having  been  practically  settled  for  all  time,  a 
plan  was  adopted  by  the  War  Department  of  bringing  together  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  regular  army,  which  in  its  entirety  did  not 
equal  in  numbers  a  single  army  corps.    The  necessity  for  guarding  iso- 
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lated  and  exposed  points  had  for  years  presented  proper  instruction  c)f 
ofBcers  and  men  in  the  administration  and  maneuvers  of  battalions, 
regiments,  anc!  brigades.,  but  in  minor  warfare  ihey  were  not  outclassed 
by  any  soldiers  the  world  over.  Tn  accomplish  the  best  results  numerous 
small  posts  were  abandoned  and  regimental  posts  established.  Coin- 
ddenl  with  tht  inception  of  this  plan,  work  of  construction  proceeded 
along  the  seacoast  under  the  general  scheme  adopted  under  authority 
of  Congress.  During  actual  Indian  hostilities  the  urgent  need  for  men 
in  the  cavalry  and  infantry-  had  caused  a  reduction  in  the  strength  of 
artillery  organizations,  which  rendered  ihem  incapable  of  fulfilling  their 
proper  functions  in  seacoast  defense.  To  meet  this  emergency  in  a 
mediocre  way.  two  troops  of  each  cavalry  regiment  and  two  companies 
of  ea<:h  infantry  regiment  were  "akelelonised."  This  scheme  left  the 
cavalry  regiments  i,vilh  two  squadrons  and  a  half,  but  gave  the  infantry 
regiments  two  complete  ballalions,  that  branch  having  at  the  time  only 
ten  companies  to  each  regiment.  One  of  the  results  of  recent  experi- 
ence has  been  to  fix  by  statute  a  minimum  limit  lor  each  troop  of  cavalry 
and  company  of  infantry,  so  that  in  future  it  will  not  be  legal  lo  skele- 
tonize any  portion  of  the  army. 

The  unwillingness  of  Congress  to  recognize  the  urgent  need  of  men  to 
garrison  the  growing  coast  defenses,  while  continuing  to  Sptnd  millions 
upon  fortifications  and  guns,  caused  the  Department  grave  concern. 
After  years  of  pleading  for  proper  legislation,  a  piteous  appeal  was  finally 
inude  for  two  additional  regiments  of  artiilery,  and  action  wa-s  slowly 
maturing  in  this  regard  when  other  events  occurred  which  rapidly  roused 
the  country  to  action. 

For  more  than  half  a  ccnlur>'  Cuba  had  been  a  source  of  incessant; 
anxiety  and  trouble  lo  every  administration.  Forty  years  back  —  De- 
cember, 1 858  —  President  James  Buchanan,  in  complaining  in  a  message 
lo  Congress  of  past  conditions,  said:  "Spanish  officials  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Captain  General  of  Cuba  have  insulted  our  national  flag, 
and  in  repeated  instances  have  from  time  to  time  inliicled  injuries  on  the 
persons  and  property  of  our  citizens.  ...  All  our  allempis  to  obtain 
redress  have  been  baffled  and  defeated.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  Cuba, 
in  its  existing  colonial  condition,  is  a  constant  source  of  injury  and  an- 
noyance to  the  American  people.  ...  It  has  been  made  known  lo  the 
world  by  my  predecessors  that  (he  Ifnited  States  have  on  several  occa- 
aons  endeavored  to  acquire  Cuba  from  Spain  by  honorable  negotiation. 
.  .  .  We  would  not,  if  we  could,  acquire  Cuba  in  any  other  manner. 
This  is  due  to  our  national  character.  .  .  .  Our  relations  with  Spain, 
which  ought  to  be  of  the  most  friendly  character,  must  always  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  whilst  the  existing  Colonial  government  over  the  island 
shall  remain  in  its  pre.'ient  condition." 

There  was  a  widespread  sentiment  throughout  the  United  States  in 
behalf  of  the  Cubans  in  their  insurrection  against  Spanish  domination. 
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Many  well-informed  newspapers  protested  against  the  circulation  of 
unreliable  stories  calculated  to  create  false  sympathy,  but  the  tide  was 
flowing  full,  and  the  minority  in  Congress  constantly  twitted  the  majority 
because  of  the  failure  to  intervene  in  the  Cuban  simple.  Capt^  Gen- 
eral Weyler  was  held  up  to  universal  scorn  because  he  had  turned  back 
the  methods  of  war  to  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  estab- 
lishment of  reconcentrado  camps,  done  to  prevent  Spanish  soldiers  from 
being  murdered  in  a  war  in  which  there  were  no  battles  in  the  open, 
brought  down  upon  Spain  the  antagonism  of  all  Cuban  sympathizer. 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  his  co-workers  were  advised  of  the  un- 
prepared state  of  the  army  and  of  the  defenses  for  immediate  war. 
Everything  which  could  be  legitimately  done  at  the  time  was  hastened 
forward  to  make  up  for  past  neglect,  but  guns,  ammunition  and  armies  do 
not  appear  by  magic.  When  the  battleship  Maine  met  destruction  in 
Havana  harbor  on  the  fateful  night  of  February  15,  1898,  the  nation  was 
so  horrified  that  it  required  all  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  to  delay  the  inevitable  conflict  while  preparations  were 
hurried  forward.  On  March  8th  Congress  unanimously  voted  $50,000,000* 
for  the  national  defense,  but  as  the  new  Spanish  Minister,  Sefior  Palo  y 
Bemabe,  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Washington  a  few  days  later,  the 
appropriation  was  not  regarded  as  a  war  measure.  The  brief  period 
intervening  before  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  authorizing  intervention 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba  was  used  to  advance  preparation  for  war,  but  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
pass  any  measure  for  raising  an  army  until  after  war  was  actually  de- 
clared. The  nation  was  unprepared,  yet  when  war  was  declared  every 
shoulder  was  put  manfully  to  the  wheel,  and  Europe  saw  with  amaze- 
ment the  capacity  of  the  young  giant  whose  whole  energies  had  long  been 
turned  to  the  upbuilding  of  new  States  and  the  extension  of  an  indus- 
trial development  hitherto  unknown  to  any  like  period  of  the  world's 
history. 

The  country  had  not  engaged  in  war  since  the  close  of  the  gigantic 
struggle  of  1861  to  1865;  no  progress  in  legislation  had  been  made  in 
a  hundred  years  so  far  as  utilization  of  organized  militia  was  concerned, 
and  there  was  no  law  extant  under  which  the  President  could  take  any 
of  those  preliminary  steps  so  essential  to  success  in  war.  During  Apn) 
all  of  the  little  regular  army  which  could  be  spared  was  assembled  in 
Southern  camps  and  organized  in  brigades  and  divisions.  This  was  a 
measure  of  extreme  precaution ;  the  results  at  Santiago  prove  it  to  have 
been  one  of  those  fortunate  strokes  upon  which  the  fate  of  nations  often 
hang. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  authorizing  a  volunteer 
army  a  call  for  125,000  men  was  made;  this  was  followed  by  another 
for  75,000,  which,  with  the  increase  of  the  regular  army,  made  a  total 
of  nearly  250,000  men.    The  volunteers  under  the  first  call  were  put  in 
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the  field  in  thirty  days,  and  the  entire  work  of  organization  —  the  mighty 
task  of  putting  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  under  arms  and  equipping 
ihcm  for  service,  in  face  of  all  obstacles  —  was  completed  in  ninety  days. 
There  was  no  lack  of  volunteers;  on  the  contrary  the  War  Department 
was  embarrassed  with  offers  of  service. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  well-informed  officials  recognized  that  the 
country  had  not  advanced  in  military  methods  one  iota  in  half  a  century, 
for  every  effort  of  lEie  War  Department  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the 
past  met  with  opposition,  There  vias  a  determination  in  many  States 
la  cast  aside  the  one  pronounced  lesson  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars, 
and  it  was  only  through  President  McKinley's  acceptance  oi  the  «ewB 
of  exfierienced  officers  that  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  system  was 
avoided.  To  be  more  explicit  on  this  important  point;  in  our  military 
system,  organization  and  recruitment  pertain  to  the  adjutant  general's 
bureau  of  the  War  Department;  that  bureau  insisted  that  the  scheme 
which  allowed  volunteer  regiments  to  be  mustered  in  with  all  their  officers, 
but  with  only  halt  a  quota  of  men,  to  be  soon  reduced  below  a  basis  of 
efficiency,  should  not  prevail.  The  anxiety  lo  get  mustered  into  service 
caused  many  excellent  officers  of  the  National  Guard  to  join  in  a  mnve- 
meot,  which  was  calculated  to  break  down  the  whole  militia  system,  and 
did  cause  it  to  lose  the  respect  of  well-informed  veterans  uf  the  Civil 
War.  The  pressure  brought  by  Pennsylvania  was  so  great  lliat  it  secured 
a  modilJcation  of  the  rule  which  Grant,  Sherman,  and  all  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  had  contended  for  as  of  v\xsi  irrtportance  in 
maintaining  the  efliciency  of  volunteer  armies.  As  soon  as  the  first  call 
was  completed,  President  McKinley  came  to  the  rescue  by  making 
another  call  for  75,000  men,  and  giving  an  order  that  no  new  organiza- 
tion should  be  accepted  from  any  Stale  until  the  ranks  of  all  existing 
volunteer  organizations  from  that  State  should  be  recruited  to  the  maxi- 
mum. This  is  a  military  principle  indispensable  to  economical  success 
with  volunteer  armies. 

Coincident  with  this  work,  the  selection  and  appointment  of  general 
officers  of  the  line  and  officers  of  the  various  staif  and  supply  departments 
went  on  apace.  In  anticipation  of  war  the  Department  had  for  scjme 
year^  been  preparing  lists  of  graduates  of  the  officers'  service  or  post- 
graduate schools  in  the  regular  army,  with  a  view  lo  the  assignment  of 
specialty  qualified  officers  to  staff  duty  with  the  brigades,  divisions  and 
c&rps  of  volunteers.  The  first  promotions  and  assignments  were  made 
from  experienced  regulars;  then  followed  a  rush  nf  applicants  urged 
by  rongressional  delegations  and  those  with  official  and  social  inlluence, 
The  lest  of  efficiency  and  experience  was  necessarily  abandoned  under 
tills  pressure,  and  appointments  followed  the  usual  lines  of  patronage 
and  expediency.  In  these  modem  days,  wars  art;  of  too  short  duration 
tn  justify  appointment  of  inexperienced  men  to  important  miillaiy 
offices;   it  is  a  matter  within  the  control  of  the  President,  and  if  he  gives 
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way  to  the  fierce  pressure,  the  army  and  country  must  suffer  during  the 
period  while  the  new  men  are  learning  the  trade  of  arms.  Notwith- 
standing the  many  years  of  threatening  clouds,  there  was  no  well-de6ned 
plan  for  organizing  the  army  when  called  into  active  service.  Brigades, 
divisions  and  corps  gradually  came  into  heing  through  the  expediency 
of  the  moment.  A  heterogeneous  mass  of  staff  officers  was  distributed 
to  the  general  officers,  and  in  many  instances,  instead  of  being  useful, 
they  proved  to  be  encumbrances.  In  numerous  cases  the  generab  in 
command  detailed  subordinate  regular  officers  to  perform  the  duti« 
while  the  volunteer  of£cers  held  the  higher  staff  rank,  and  drew  the  pfty 
of  offices  requiring  technical  knowledge,  which  is  not  immediately  sup- 
plied through  patriotism  and  witlingness  to  serve.  The  humiliating 
experience  of  some  of  the  great  volunteer  camps  should  be  enough  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  such  mistakes,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that  like 
methods  will  not  obtain  in  the  next  war  unless  some  change  in  our 
military  system  is  brought  about. 

Having  in  view  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  not  overcrowding  radl- 
way  temiinills  and  docks,  provision  was  made  for  distributing  the  forces 
destined  for  service  over  sea  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Tampa. 
Influences  of  various  kinds  prevailed  against  this  scheme  with  the  result 
that  Tampa  will  always  be  lo  the  army  and  (he  people  a  synonym  of 
blunder  and  reproach.  Taking  advantage  of  the  sharp  criticisms  brought 
upon  the  department  because  of  conditions  at  Tampa,  certain  railroad 
and  hotel  interests  urged  the  pretended  advantages  of  Miami,  and  in 
face  of  adverse  reports  on  the  site  by  military  experts,  an  order  was 
given  lo  move  a  division  of  troops  to  that  poinl,  with  no  good  results. 

The  need  for  ships  was  urgent,  and  th«  navy  was  setking  them  at  the 
same  time  as  the  army.  Our  officers  had  had  no  previous  personal  ex- 
perience with  transports,  and  the  history  of  the  Vera  Cruz  expedition 
of  the  Mexican  War  appeared  to  have  tieen  foi^ottcn;  ao  General  Shaf- 
ter's  magnificent  corps  was  sent  to  Santiago,  inadequately  equipped,  and 
had  the  navy  not  come  to  the  rescue,  the  whole  campaign  must  of  neces- 
sity have  been  a  failure  through  the  impossibility  of,  or  long  delay  in, 
effecting  a  landing.  Once  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  the  American 
army,  as  usual,  adJed  laurels  lo  its  already  long  list  of  successful  cam- 
paigns. In  fare  of  all  theory  and  academic  teaching  victory  was  wrested 
from  brave  and  well-armed  adversaries,  but  the  gentral  and  honest 
opinion  of  army  men  wcll  quilllh^d  (0  judge  IS,  that  an  extremely  lucky 
star  hovered  over  America  during  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  expedition  to  Porto  Rico,  and  that  across  the  wide  Pacific  to  Manila 
were  sent  with  lesa  haste,  and  therefore  better  equipped.  But  experi- 
ence was  being  obtained,  and  now,  aiter  having  become  possessed  of  a 
magniJicent  fleet  of  transports,  the  quartermaster  department  is  enabkd 
to  point  with  just  pride  to  four  years  of  such  successful  endeavor  that  its 
record  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  of  the  great  steamship  Uocs,    This 
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service  ultimately  reached  such  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  thousands  of 
troops  have  been  tranaported  seven  thousand  miles  across  the  Pacific  in 
sufficient  comfort  to  have  them  ready  for  immediate  field  service  on 
arrival. 

With  the  signing  of  tlie  protocol,  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the 
forces,  but  as  the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba  was  still  intact,  it  was  decided 
to  proceed  at  once  v,ith  the  muster  out  of  only  loo.ooo  vnlunlecrs.  The 
occupation  of  posts  in  Cuba  to  be  evacuated  by  Spanish  garrisons  em- 
ployed 50,000  troops.  The  question  of  withdrawing  the  volunteers  from 
the  Phiiivpiie  Archipelago  caused  the  War  Department  much  concern. 
Peace  once  an  accomplished  ofBcial  act,  all  volunteers  would  become 
entitled  to  discharge.  The  department  conciuded,  therefore,  to  ask 
outright  for  a  regular  army  of  ioO|Ooo  men,  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives passed  a  bill  to  that  effect,  bul  the  minority  in  the  Senate  took 
up  a  line  of  speechmaking  concerning  the  administration's  Philippine 
policy  and  stified  the  bill.  To  avoid  an  extra  session,  the  minority  was 
allowed  to  dictate  a  compromise  of  a  temporary  regular  army  and  an- 
other force  of  volunteers.  The  muster  out  of  the  volunteers  for  the  war 
with  Spain  was  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  ha\'ing  in  mind  the 
economy  of  the  moment  as  well  as  protection  from  fraudulent  claims 
for  pensions  in  the  future. 

In  the  Philippines  the  army  was  confronted  with  many  serious  prob- 
lems,  the  solution  of  which  demanded  a  showing  of  weli-oi^anized  force. 
The  enlistment  and  transportation  of  volunteers  to  a  scene  of  action 
ten  thousand  miles  from  their  homes  for  a  comparatively  brief  service, 
involved  such  an  appalling  expenditure  of  public  funds  that  the  President 
withheld  his  consent  to  the  organization  of  the  new  regiments  until  con- 
ditions became  so  critical  that  the  rccnforcement  could  no  longer  be 
delayed.  The  excess  of  cost  of  this  force  of  volunteers  over  what  the 
cost  would  have  been  had  regulars  been  employed,  ivith  the  usual  three 
years'  enlistments,  has  been  estimalwl  by  the  various  staff  bureaus  to 
be  $16,374,009.04,  quite  an  item  even  in  these  d»ys  of  abounding  jiros- 
perity.  The  new  volunteer  regiments  were  raised  and  commanded  by 
regular  officers,  and  were  splendid  organizations,  but  they  were  of  neces- 
sity brought  home  and  tnustercd  out  with  an  average  of  fifteen  to  eight- 
■Ecn  months'  service  over  sea,  altogether  a  very  expensive  proceeding. 

The  exchange  of  troops  in  the  Philippines  to  enable  the  volunteers 
who  wetit  out  in  the  first  expedition  to  come  home,  was  effected  during 
active  insurrection  which  continued  until  a  force  of  nearly  70,000  men 
was  assembled  in  the  Islands.  The  War  Department  has  been  sub- 
jected to  much  criticism  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  army  while  quell- 
ing the  insurrection.  While  the  Department  has  not  come  unscathed 
from  the  wordy  conflict,  the  fact  remains,  if  recent  pohtical  events  are 
correctly  interpreted,  that  the  army  has  never  stood  higher  in  (he  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  the  people  than  now.     Whatever  motives  may 
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have  actuated  the  detraclois  of  the  anny,  it  can  only  be  regretted  that 
the  conduct  af  the  FbiUpplne  campaigns  has  beeo  made  a  matter  of 
poHiJcal  coijtroversj' .  In  the  years  to  come  the  names  of  the  heroes  of 
the  swamp  aTid  jungle  campaigns  of  the  recent  past  will  be  found  upon 
the  pages  of  history  with  those  of  Yorktown,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  the 
Wilderness. 

\t  biecame  evident  that  makeshift  devices  would  no  longer  serve 
the  purpose,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  presented  the  needs  of  the 
service  in  carefully  prepared  legislation,  which,  while  not  accomplishing 
everything  desired,  gave  the  Departtnent  a  Sufhcient  force  to  meet  the 
urgent  demands  upon  the  army  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines, 
Alaska,  and  at  home.  In  addition  to  an  increase  of  strength,  the  Depart- 
ment secured  the  long-contested-for  three  battalion  organization  for 
the  infantrj-  branch.  The  artillery  was  largely  increased  and  merged 
into  a  corps  which  enabled  the  department  to  concentrate  the  defense 
of  each  harbor  or  district,  including  submarine  adjuncts,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  senior  artillery  officer. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  situation,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  difficulties  encountered  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  urged  and  secured  a  change  in  the  laws  which  had 
hitherto  perpetuated  the  staff  departments  -^  close  corporations  by 
virtue  of  !ife  appointments.  A  detail  system  was  introduced  which  will 
gradually  supersede  the  old  method  of  permanent  appointments. 

The  variegated  character  of  the  militia  system  in  the  past  caused  the 
entire  force  which  volunteered  in  bodies  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Spain  to  be  judged  by  the  weakest  and  most  inefficient  organizations. 
This  was  unjust  to  many  excellent  regiments,  but  the  penalty  paid  by 
them  for  the  association  may  be  considered  very  tight  if  the  knowledge 
gained  by  the  country  at  large  eventuates  in  the  honest  reformation  of 
the  whole  system  and  the  placing  of  the  organized  militia  upon  a  basis 
of  self-respectiQg  efficiency.  Even  under  the  favorable  legislation  recently 
enacted,  it  will  requir&a  long  time  to  perfect  the  details  of  the  system 
which  is  intended  lo  secure  immediate  and  eflicient  service  from  the 
militia  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Our  forefathers  dreamed  of  the  militia 
as  the  bulwark  of  a  nation,  yet  the  system  failed  utterly  in  the  War  of 
iSii.  The  "Continentals"  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  pages 
of  Revolutionary  hisioiy.  The  Me.irican  war  proved  the  value  of  United 
States  Volunteers  in  contradistinction  to  militia,  and  the  world  never 
saw  better  armies  than  those  composed  of  the  volunteer?  of  iS6i  to  1865. 
The  National  Guard  orgaiviaations  were  recognized  in  1898,  but  no  effort 
was  made  to  call  into  service  the  "militia,"  as  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution.  In  all  proposed  legislation  for  improving  the  militia  many 
varjing  opinions  are  advanced  as  to  interpretations  of  the  Constitution- 
This  does  not  obtain  in  regard  to  United  Plates  Volunteers,  who,  once 
mustered  into  the  service,  are  on  the  same  footing  eitaclly  as  regulars, 
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except  as  to  length  of  enlistment-  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
Congress  enacted  that  her-eafter,  in  war,  ihc  army  shaJl  consist  of  ihe 
regular  army  and  the  volunteer  army;  in  the  former,  enlistments  are 
for  three  years,  and  in  the  latter  for  two  years.  This  departure  from  the 
teachings  of  the  Civi!  War  was  not  called  for  by  any  emergency;  an 
enlistment  for  "three  years  or  (he  war"  should  be  required  of  all  volun- 
teers, for,  if  this  is  not  done,  it  makes  it  difBcult  to  fill  the  ranks  of  old 
and  valuable  regular  regiments  wJicre  the  three  years'  enlistmenl  prevatb. 

Ever  since  the  spring  of  1898  the  officials  of  the  War  Department  have 
discussed  the  confusion  which  arose  at  Tampa  and  elsewhere,  and  have 
constantly  sought  the  best  means  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  conditions 
which  might  lead  to  humiliation  and  temporary  defeat  in  a  war  with  an 
enterprising  and  audacious  enemy.  After -mature  cons-ideralion,  the 
Secretarj-  of  War  settled  upon  a  plan  for  the  cslablbhment  of  a  General 
Staff  Corps,  with  a  chief  at  its  head  who  will  be  Chief  of  Staff  for  the 
whole  army.  Under  this  plan  the  misnamed  office  of  Commanding 
General  will  disappear.  It  has  ever  been  a  delusion  and  a  disappoint- 
ment for  the  distinguished  soldiers  who  have  occupied  it,  with  constant 
but  fruitless  efforts  to  invest  the  office  with  something  more  than  a  name. 
This  is  the  final  array  reform  of  a  general  nature,  to  the  accomplishment 
of  which  Secretarj-  Root  has  devoted  himself,  ft  will  be  a  fitting  capstone 
to  the  long  series  of  delinite  and  comprehensive  improvements  secured 
in  the  War  Department  and  army  methods  by  the  Secretary.  The  new 
acheme  oncc  it)  Successful  i:)pf rntion,  ali  the  business  of  the  army  will  be 
brought  under  the  advisory  control  of  a  selected  and  highly  trained  body 
of  experts,  who,  working  in  harmony  with  all  the  bureau  chiefs,  should 
accomplish  cooperation  and  achievement  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character. 

And  now,  with  the  advent  of  the  third  year  of  the  new  cenlury,  the 
great  wave  of  prosperity  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
a  not  uncommon  result  of  wars,  has  reached  dimensions  far  beyond  the 
expectations  of  the  most  optimistic  of  our  public  men.  The  extension 
of  American  commerce  is  following  in  the  trail  of  war,  and  all  our  people 
are  participating  in  its  practical  results.  The  conduct  of  our  troops, 
and  the  frankness  and  honesty  of  our  policies,  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines 
and  China,  has  challenged  ihe  attention  of  the  civilized  world.  American 
diplomacy,  backerl  by  our  highly  civilized  and  intelligent  troops,  has 
become  a  synonym  for  fair  dealing  and  un5wer>'ing  honesty.  There  is 
abundant  cause  for  pride  in  the  respect  now  entertained  for  the  L'nited 
Stales  throughout  the  wuricl,  as  evidenced  by  the  treatment  of  our  rep- 
resentatives. Resting  under  the  a?gis  of  the  Constitution  and  an  honest 
iaierprelation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
military  arm  ever  becoming  a  tool  to  subvert  our  own  or  the  liberties  of 
other  people.  Sophistry  and  concealment  find  no  place  in  our  treatment 
of  other  nations,  and  this  countiy  will  full'd  its  dudes  as  a  newly  dis- 
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covered  world  power  with  only  such  an  army  and  navy  as  will  prevent  a 
decadence  of  the  military  art,  and  yet  strong  enough  not  to  offer  an 
invitation  to  attack. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  ALBERT  F.   DAWSON  ON  NAVAL 
ADMINISTRATION ' 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H,  R,  20471)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  and 
for  other  purposes  — 

Mr.  Dawson  said: 

Mr.  Chairman :  We  have  heard  the  naval  subject  discussed  here  this 
afternoon  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  a  sentimental  standpoint,  and,  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  add,  from  a  hysterical  standpoint.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  committee  at  this  hour  to  consider  it  from  the  business  stand- 
^point,  and  to  direct  attention  to  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in 
the  whole  naval  service  —  the  question  of  naval  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  sentimental  proposition;  this  is  a 
great  business  proposition,  involving  as  it  does  the  expenditure  of  the 
$100,000,000  which  we  appropriate  annually  for  this  great  arm  of  the 
national  defense.  Upon  this  problem  of  administration  rests  the  question 
of  whether  these  millions  are  expended  economically  and  wisely  or 
whether  they  shall  be  expended  wastefully  and  extravagantly.  But  this 
question  of  naval  administration,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  even  more  than  a 
business  proposition.  It  is  a  question  which  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  naval  service  itself;  it  has  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  material  of  the  Navy ;  it  is  vital  to  whether  or 
not  we  will  have  good  guns,  good  ammunition  and  good  ships;  it  is 
vital  likewise  to  the  personnel  of  the  Navy,  because  on  the  question  of 
administration  depends  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  entire  Navy. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  Members  of  the  House  to  know 
that  the  present  administrative  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  is 
almost  seventy  years  old.  Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
tremendous  advances  that  have  been  made,  both  in  naval  and  in  com- 
mercial matters,  during  these  seventy  years  that  the  present  administra- 
tive system  in  the  Navy  Department  does  not  measure  up  to  present-day 
business  standards  ?  I  say,  is  it  any  wonder  that  this  system  of  admin- 
istration is  outworn,  out  of  date,  and  obsolete  ? 

The  present  plan  of  administration  in  the  Navy  Department  was 

'  Congr.  Record,  Reported  April  1$,  1908. 
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adopted  in  1842,  and  the  law  has  been  only  slightly  amended  since.  At 
that  time,  upon  Ihe  reccimmendalian  of  Secretary  Upshur,  Congress 
passed  a  law  rrcaling  five  bureaus  in  the  Navy  Department.  Sinie  that 
time  three  ulher  bureaus  have  been  added,  with  some  rearrangement 
and  readjustment  of  duties,  and  now  we  have  in  the  Na\7  Department 
dghl  separate  bureaus,  as  follows: 

Navigation,  hai-ing  charge  of  the  personne]  and  the  movementa  of  the  fleet, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  vf  the  Navy, 

Yards  and  Docks;  The  consiruction  and  maintenance  of  public  works  in 
navy  yards  and  at  naval  stations. 

Supplies  and  Acmunts:  Provisions,  cIoLhing,  small  stures,  accounts,  and 
pay  of  the  Navy. 

Mertirine  and  Surgery:  lis  name  explains  its  duties. 

Consiruction  and  Repair:  The  ships'  hulls,  turrets,  ammunition  hoists,  elc. 

Steam  Engineering:  Steam- propelling  machinery  of  the  ships. 

Ordnance:  Guns,  ammunition,  and  parts  of  the  electrical  machinery  on  the 
ships. 

Equipment:  Equipment  of  ships,  and  supplying  most  of  their  electrical 
apparatus. 


It  should  be  remembered,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  go  along,  that  Ihe 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Reiiair,  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering, 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  are  Ihe  tines 
principally  concerned  ia  the  construction  and  the  repair  of  ships. 

Under  the  law  as  it  stands  now  it  is  provided  that  the  orders  of  these 
chiefs  of  bureaus,  pertaining  to  their  respective  duties,  shall  be  considered 
as  emanating  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  "shall  have  full  force 
and  effect  as  such."  Mark  that.  The  orders  of  each  chief  of  bureau 
shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect  as  though  the  orders  had  been  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself,  In  other  words,  instead  of  one 
head  of  Department  we  have  imder  this  old  organization  nine  heads 
operating  within  one  Department, 

There  is  nothing  in  exi.sting  law  which  provides  for  any  cooperation 
or  any  coiirdination  among  those  several^  bureaus.  Each  is  entirely 
independent,  subject  only  to  the  Secretary  himself.  They  all  stand  on 
an  equal  footing,  Under  the  law  each  bureau  nnay  pnnced  in  its  nvm 
way  according  to  the  chief's  idea  of  what  is  for  the  best  interest  of  that 
huresu-  The  system  is  lacking  in  that  one  feature  that  Es  most  essential 
for  good  administration  and  best  results^  there  is  no  single  controlling  in- 
Suence  below  the  Secretary  to  correlate  the  work  of  (he  different  bureaus. 
Thus  rcsjionsiliitity  ia  divided  among  eight  different  head.s,  which  has 
iBe  effect  of  there  being  practically  no  responsibility  at  all  for  the  work 
&s  a  whole.  Secretary  Moody,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  that  great 
Department,  recognized  and  set  forth  in  his  annual  report  some  of  the 
defects  of  the  system  as  be  found  them.    What  did  he  say? 
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The  distribution  of  business  among  bureaus  independent  of  and  correlated 
to  each  other  (except  through  the  action  of  the  Secretary)  unquestionably 
creates  the  condition  out  of  which  grow  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
bureaus,  sometimes  injurious,  and  a  tendency  to  consider  the  interests  of 
the  bureaus  rather  than  the  interests  of  the  Navy.  The  division  of  business 
in  the  bureaus  extends  to  the  navy  yards  and  even  to  some  extent  to  ships 
in  commission.  This  leads  sometimes  to  excessive  and  cumbersome  organ- 
ization, and  lack  of  harmony  of  effort  resulting  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
coordination  except  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  bureau  chiefs. 

That  b  testimony  of  one  who  was  in  the  Department  long  enough  to 
fatniliarize  himself  with  conditions  there.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  does 
this  system  operate,  both  in  the  Department  and  in  the  navy  yards 
throughout  the  country  ?  Perhaps  we  can  best  detennine  the  character 
of  its  operation  by  examining  its  work  in  the  repair  of  ships,  which  is 
conducted  at  these  navy  yards.  Last  summer  the  Committee  on  Naval 
AEFairs  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  all  the  navy  yards  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Norfolk  north  to  Portsmouth,  and  we  went  in  and  examined 
carefully  the  condition  at  each  of  these  yards.  Thb  examination  dis- 
closed a  wasteful  duplication  and  multiplication  of  plants,  buildings, 
and  equipment  which  can  not  be  otherwise  than  extravagant  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  and  it  emphasized  the  necessity  for  some 
consolidation  of  bureaus.  Each  of  the  four  bureaus  which  have  to  do 
with  the  repair  or  the  construction  of  ships  had  at  the  different  navy 
yards  a  separate  and  independent  plant.  Each  had  sought  to  build  up 
its  own  bureau  there,  that  it  might  be  entirely  independent  of  all  the 
others.  Thus,  at  every  one  of  these  navy  yards,  instead  of  finding  one- 
complete,  fully  organized,  well-trained  enterprise,  we  found  what  was 
virtually  four  separate  plants  at  each  yard. 

Each  of  the  bureaus  has  its  own  force  of  workmen,  each  has  its  own 
machinery.  Its  own  buildings,  and  its  own  peculiar  method  of  doing 
business.  For  instance,  at  the  navy  yard  at  New  York  we  found  that 
the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  had  a  paint  shop,  and  so  did  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering  —  Equipment  maintaining  a  shop  with  three 
painters,  while  the  Steam  Engineering  had  another  shop  in  which  was 
employed  one  lone  painter.  The  same  was  true  of  the  carpenter  shops, 
except  the  Ordnance  Bureau  had  one  in  addition  to  these  other  four, 
making  five  carpenter  shops  in  a  single  yard.  Of  those  five  shops,  three 
were  employing  less  than  ten  men  each.  And  so  it  went.  What  was 
true  of  paint  shops  and  carpenter  shops  was  equally  true  of  pattern  shops, 
blacksmith  shops,  coppersmith  shops,  and  foundries. 

Will  anyone  contend  that  this  is  anything  except  a  most  wasteful  and 
extravagant  method  of  carrying  on  a  purely  industrial  business,  because 
the  repair  of  ships  is  not  military  in  its  character,  it  is  purely  the  industrial 
side  of  the  Navy  ?    Such  a  plan  of  course  requires  a  useless  duplication 
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of  machinery,  of  buildings,  and  of  supervising  force.  But  this  condition 
is  tinly  the  natural  result  of  a  system  which  maJies  each  bureau  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and  where  at  every  navy  yard  each  bureau  is  watch- 
ing every  niher  bureau  with  jtaltms  eye.  With  Congress  making  separate 
appropriations  for  each  of  these  bureaus,  it  becomes,  us  one  naval  ofhcer 
tersely  stated  it,  .simply  a  game  of  "grab."  If  a  given  bureau  has  secured 
an  appn^ip  rial  ion  for  a  new  building  at  a  certain  yard,  the  following  year 
each  of  the  other  bureaus  arc  supplicating  Congress  to  treat  it  with  like 
lihcrality. 

This  whole  bureau  system,  as  exemplified  at  the  navy  yards,  Is  un- 
businesslike; it  is  cumbersome  and  extravagant  and,  as  Secretary  Long 
so  well  said  in  one  of  hb  official  reports  while  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  "No  private  business  in  ihe  world  would  be  run  on  such  a  waste- 
ful and  inharmonifjus  plan," 

But  how  does  the  present  bureau  system  operate  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment itself?  The  public  has  had  many  striking  instances  within  the 
last  ytar  of  the  friction  and  contentions  that  arise  in  that  Department 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are  eight  separate  and  independent 
bureaus,  each  practically  supreme  in  the  duties  which  are  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  heads  of  these  bureaus  are  but  human, 
and  it  is  too  much  to  exjjcct  that  they  will  not  lake  advantage  nf  every 
opjjorlunily  which  occurs  that  will  increase  the  magnitude  or  the  impor- 
tance of  their  respective  duties.  As  Secretary  Moody  says.  Ihe  operation 
of  the  system  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  bureau  chiefs  to  consider  "  the 
interests  of  the  bureaus  rather  than  the  interests  of  the  Na\-y," 

I  hope  gentlemen  wiH  understand  that  !  am  not  criticising  individuals. 
1  am  simply  offering  these  suggestions  regarding  a  system  which  prevails, 
in  the  hope  that  we  can  accord  to  the  Navy  Department  in  due  course 
better  and  more  modem  machinery  with  which  to  conduct  the  wnrk  of 
that  great  Department. 

I  reed  not  relate  in  detail  the  incidents  which  have  arisen  from  time 
to  time,  and  some  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  this  debate,  shomng 
the  clashing  of  interests  and  authority  under  this  system  of  independent 
bureaus,  each,  mind  you,  with  the  power  to  issue  independent  orders 
ofthe  same  authority  as  those  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself. 

]f  we  are  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  workings  of  this  system  in  the  Depart- 
ment, let  us  summon  a  witness  here  who  is  eminently  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority,  one  who  by  experience,  by  knowledge,  and  by  courage 
b  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  this  House.  I  allude  to  the  Hon.  John 
D.  Long,  who  for  five  years  was  Secretary  of  that  great  Department, 
and  it  might  be  added  parenthetically,  that  he  was  in  charge  of  that 
Department  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  roan  who  has  held  that 
portfolio  In  the  last  decade.  He  was  there  long  enough  to  understand 
ft  the  workings  of  that  Department  and  to  master  its  defects.  He  recog- 
^L     nized  the  faults  of  the  existing  bureau  system,  and  in  his  annual  report 
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for  1899  he  recommended  that  three  of  these  bureaus,  these  three  bureaus 
that  have  to  deal  with  the  construction  and  fitting  out  of  vessels,  should 
be  merged  into  a  single  bureau.    That  recommendation  was  as  follows: 

Consolidation  of  Bureaus 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  good  business 
organization  and  economy  lo  consolidate  the  three  Bureaus  of  Construction 
and  Repair,  Steam  Engineering,  and  Equipment  under  one  head  —  the  Bureau 
of  Ships.  These  Bureaus  have  to  do  with  the  construction  and  fitting  out  of 
vessels;  in  one  word,  the  material  of  the  ship.  It  is  an  integral  work.  When 
a  contract  is  made  for  the  construction  of  a  ship,  it  is  made  with  one  builder. 
It  is  not  given  part  to  a  constructor  of  hulls,  part  to  a  steam-engine  manu- 
facturer, and  part  to  an  outfitting  finn.  Whatever  various  trades  enter  into  the 
work  are  all  under  one  head.  This  is  the  method  of  private  shipyards  which 
build  the  largest  ships  and  which  are  not  left  to  the  administration  of  three 
heads  between  whom  delicate  questions  of  respective  authority  and  responsi- 
bility are  liable  to  arise,  resulting  in  delays  and  too  often  in  friction  and  lack  of 
hannony  of  cooperation. 

Each  of  the  above  Bureaus  has  now,  during  tne  construction  of  naval  ve^els, 
its  separate  inspectors  at  each  yard.  A  consolidated  bureau  could,  of  course, 
be  run  much  cheaper  than  three  bureaus,  and  a  great  saving  made  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  now  three  separate  working  forces,  both  clerical  and  mechanical, 
especially  in  our  navy  yards.  Fewer  naval  officers  would  be  needed,  as  there 
would  be  but  one  staff  instead  of  three,  so  that  more  officers  would  be  available 
for  other  duty.  Under  the  present  system  one  Bureau  brings  its  work  to  the 
point  of  readiness  for  the  work  of  another,  which  is  not  always  ready  for  it. 
There  is  necessarily  a  lack  of  that  adaptation  and  harmony  of  movement  which 
one  head  would  secure. 

If  this  consolidation  were  effected,  the  matter  of  furnishing  coal  and  other 
current  supplies,  which  is  now  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment, 
could  be  easily  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  and  such 
other  incidental  changes  made  as  became  necessary. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  is  made  solely  with  a  view  to  an  improvement  in 
departmental  organization,  and  with  the  highest  appreciadon  of  the  ability  and 
dutifulness  with  which  these  Bureaus  have  been  administered  under  their 
present  heads.  Efficient  as  they  have  been,  however,  their  consolidation  is 
recommended,  because  it  is  believed  that  if  consolidated  under  the  direction  of 
any  one  of  their  present  heads,  or  of  any  competent  officer,  that  efficiency  would 
be  still  greater,  less  expense  incurred,  and  a  better  business  organizadon  would 
succeed. 

The  terms  of  office  of  the  chiefs  of  the  three  Bureaus  will  all  expire  in  a  Ittde 
more  than  a  year,  one  of  those  officers  then  going  upon  the  retired  list,  and  it  is 
due  to  them  all,  as  an  assurance  that  the  change  is  recommended  on  systematic 
and  not  personal  grounds,  to  suggest  that  if  made,  it  shall  not  go  into  effect 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  after  the  expiration  of  their  said  terms. 

It  is  most  interesting,  in  the  consideration  of  the  workings  of  the  pres- 
ent system,  to  note  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year 
1900  when  he  renewed  that  recommendation.    Here  is  what  he  said: 


I 

I 

I 


Consolidation  of  Bdeeads 

The  recommendation  heretofore  made  that  the  organiza.tion  of  the  Navy 
Department  be  simplified  by  the  consolidnlion  of  the  three  Bureaus  of  Con- 
struction and  Repair,  Steam  Engineering,  and  Equipment  is  renewed.  Under 
the  present  system,  from  the  inception  of  its  dtaign  until  campleted  and  placed 
in  commission,  the  plans  and  specifications  of  a  naval  vessel  are  in  the  hands 
of  three  hurcaus,  each  with  a  distinct  organization,  euch  having  exclusive 
jurisdiction  within  certain  lines,  and  all  charged  wilh  tlie  duty  of  carrying  on 
work  within,  but  not  tjej-ond.  their  respective  produces,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
3l  Ihe  same  time. 

Such  a  sj-slem  is,  in  practira.!  administration,  cumbrous  and  espensive,  and 
fram  its  very  nature  tends  to  develop  controversies  rcspctling  the  scope  of  each 
bureau's  duties  and  to  occasion  friction,  delay,  and  want  oi  harmony  in  doing 
whatever  approadies  border  lines  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  to  ihe  credit  of  the 
officcre  in  charge  of  the  bureaus  concerned  that  work  upon  ships  now  under 
construction  has  been  carried  on  without  more  friction;  but  the  sj-stem  itself 
is  none  the  less  objectionable,  and  is  a.  source  of  inconvenience,  delay,  largely 
increased  cost,  and  occasional  confusion. 

The  present  divided  organization  is  the  outgrowth  of  conditions  which  no 
longer  exbt.  The  hull,  the  propelling  machinery,  gnd  ihe  aftidcs  of  etjuip- 
ment  of  a  modern  steamship  ru>  longer  constitute  simple,  distincl,  B-nd  sep- 
^imble  elements  in  conslruction,  but,  on  Ihe  conlrarvv  in  their  multiplicity  of 
details  are  so  interwoven  as  to  render  embarrassing  llicir  supervision  by  three 
sets  of  independeni  administrative  officials. 

The  union  of  these  three  bureaus,  the  chief  function  of  which  is  to  deal  wilh 
the  malcrial  of  (he  ship,  into  one  bureau,  which  might  appropriately  be  called 
Ihe  "  Bureau  of  Ships;"  the  consolidation  of  theJr  several  corps  of  assistants 
and  inspectors,  and  the  conduct  of  the  really  integral  work  of  building  and 
Kjuipping  vessels,  unrlcr  the  management  of  one  responsible  chief  instead  of 
three  chiefs,  would  promote  the  efficient  and  economical  administration  of  this 
important  part  of  the  business  of  the  Na\y  Department. 

A  chief  of  bureau  is  practically  an  assistant  secretary.  The  proposed  con- 
solidation would  not  only  reduce  ihree  of  these  assistants  to  one,  but  in  lite 
manner  reduce  the  supervising,  mechanical,  and  clerical  forces  in  every  navy 
rard,  and  thus  save  great  and  unnecessary  expense.  At  present  each  of  these 
bureaus  in  question  has  at  each  yard  ils  separate  shops,  inspectors,  foremen, 
ind  workmen,  all  often  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  No  private  business  is 
run  on  such  a  wasteful  and  inharmonious  plan,  I  renew  the  recommendatioii 
in  this  reapcrt  of  my  last  annual  report. 

Let  me  cite  to  ttie  House  one  or  two  instances  to  show  the  compli- 
cations  arising  out  of  the  present  divided  organization  in  the  Navy  De- 
parttnent  to  which  Secretary  Ixmg  alluded.  In  ihe  installation  of  Ihe 
fire^'oiitrol  apparatus  on  a  battle  ship  —  and  you  all  uydersland  what 
the  fire-con(rol  apparatus  is;  it  is,  in  comparison  with  the  other  elements 
of  the  ship,  a  very  simple  matter  —  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that 
tJne  biireau  would  be  sufficient  to  install  the  fire-control  apparatus,  and 
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yet  under  the  existing  system  three  separate  and  distinct  bureaus  have 
cognizance  of  the  installation  of  thb  apparatus  on  a  battle  ship.  Ag^, 
we  find  that  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  owns  the  steam  pipes  on 
the  pumps  and  the  engines  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Construction  and  Repair.  The  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  like- 
wise controls  the  deck  hatches  and  gratings  leading  to  the  boiler  and 
engine  rooms,  and  also  that  part  of  the  hull-drainage  pipes  that  drain 
these  compartments.  Countless  other  instances  might  be  dted  to  show 
that  the  lines  of  authority  between  the  different  bureaus  within  a  single 
battle  ship  are  mixed  in  bewildering  confusion.  These  are  not  faults  of 
the  bureau  method,  but  they  are  faults  of  the  bureau  system  which,  in 
its  present  form,  can  not  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  natural  divisions  in 
shipbuilding  which  have  come  about  by  reason  of  the  change  from 
wooden  sailing  vessels  to  steel  steamships. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  Members  of  this  House  who  believe  that  he  has 
done  his  duty  in  any  matter  when  he  has  pointed  out  the  defects.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  criticise ;  anybody  can  find  fault.  I  believe  it  is  equally 
a  part  of  his  duty  to  come  forward  with  some  remedy  to  correct  existing 
defects  as  he  may  find  them.  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
remedy  for  the  present  situation  which  exists  in  the  administration  of 
the  Navy  Department  rests  in  reorganization  and  in  the  consolidation 
of  certain  bureaus  in  that  Department. 


NAVAL   ADMINISTRATION  > 
By  T.  G.  Roberts,  Naval  Constructor,  U.  S.  N. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize,  in  the  first  place,  that  three  separate  and 
distinct  methods  of  administration  are  found  within  the  operations  of 
the  Navy  Department,  comprising  what  we  understand  as  naval  admin- 
istration. These  three  divisions  may  be  classified  under  the  heads  (i) 
Political,  (z)  Military,  and  (3)  Industrial. 

The  political  system  is  represented  by  the  head  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, who  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  civilian,  because  the  spirit  and  essence 
of  our  Government  is  based  on  a  subjection  of  the  miUtaiy  to  the  civU 
institution. 

The  political  administration,  as  above  classified,  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  civil  administration,  which  it  is ;  but  so  also  is  industrial  admin- 
istration, and  to  avoid  confusion,  the  foregoing  classification  will  be  ad- 
hered to  throughout. 

Military  administration  refers  to  that  under  the  line  officers,  who 
alone  are  eligible  to  the  supreme  command  of  a  ship,  a  squadron,  or  a 

'  Part  of  a  paper  read  before  the  United  States  Naval  Institute  in  1905,  and  reprinted 
in  the  Congr.  Record,  April  15,  190S. 
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flieet.  Line  officer  means  a  naval  ofEcer  in  ihe  line  of  promotion  to  such 
cumraand.  The  functions  are  purely  mililary,  and  Che  purely  military 
field  of  operations  finds  its  most  correct  example  on  hoard  a  ship  or  in  a 
llect.  Shipboard  administratioR  will  be  considered  the  esacl  expres- 
sion of  mUilaiy  ad! niinisl ration  in  ihe  Navy.  The  strategy  and  directing 
power  of  a  fleet  are  itiduded  in  the  same  definition. 

By  industrial  administration  is  meant  that  portion  engaged  in  (be 
production  and  manufacture  of  a  ship  and  its  accessories,  which  may 
be  mote  closely  defined  as  those  departments  engaged  in  procuring  ma- 
terials and  operating  civilian  mechanics  in  producing  the  ship.  Navy- 
yard  administration  is  industrial  in  all  that  applies  to  workshop  and 
ci^-il  employees  a-s  found  to  exist  in  the  analogous  institution  of  a  pri- 
vate shipyard,  being  military  only  by  virtue  of  the  supreme  authority 
vested  in  a  commandant. 


I 


(i)  PoLincAL  Administration 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  represents  the  political  administrator. 
Politics  is  our  method  of  securing  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people.  The  politically  successful  man  is  one  selected 
by  the  majority  as  their  representative,  because  of  personal  attributes 
most  acceptable  to  the  people,  whost  actions  the  people  believe  will  be 
most  agreeable  to  themselves  concerned.  He  is,  presumably,  the  em- 
bodiment of  our  form  of  government,  and  to  his  authority  the  military 
and  industrial  considerations  must  bow. 

The  political  feature  finds  its  expression  in  various  ways  in  naval 
administralion,  over  and  above  all  other  considerations  contemplated 
in  the  ndlitaJy  esiablishmcnl  as  laid  down  in  the  Navy  regulations. 
If  a  ship  must  I:*  overhauled  and  repaired  and  two  navy  yards  desire 
to  get  the  work,  the  workmen's  representatives  that  damor  loudest 
usually  get  it,  that  being  Ihe  will  of  the  majority  that  care  anything 
about  it.  Within  the  service  (he  opinion  always  holds  that  such  matters, 
as  all  others,  should  be  determined  by  the  absolute  merits  of  the  case, 
regardless  of  clamors.  The  military  administrator  must  determine  his 
actions  by  merit,  that  being  the  ixiol  and  foundation  of  his  edLca.tion 
and  training,  and  he  cares  Utile  about  the  will  of  the  people  where  his 
position  is  nol  influenced  by  such  a  regard.  A  naval  officer  Is  not  in 
the  best  position  to  be  a  political  administrator  —  he  can  read  from  the 
mercurial  barotneter  an  approach  of  a  storm  at  sea,  but  he  is  handi- 
capped where  it  comes  to  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  people  from  the  touch 
of  the  political  barometer. 

Political  administration  finds  its  way  into  the  service  in  shifting  ships 
and  work  from  one  station  to  another,  in  shifting  personnel  in  like  man- 
ner, in  Ihe  location  of  navy  yards  and  naval  stations,  in  appropriations 
for  new  building^  and  new  expenditures  of  all  kinds  at  the  various  sta- 
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dons;  it  determines  whether  vessels  shall  be  built  or  repaired  at  navy 
yards.  In  time  of  war  political  considerations  divert  nava!  vessels  from 
the  fleet  to  patrol  the  coasts  in  the  vicinity  of  frightened  political  com- 
munities. It  has  given  high  position  to  political  favorites  and  has  deter- 
mined the  command  of  ships  and  squadrons.  Sometimes  it  goes 'even 
farther  and  influences  the  actions  of  naval  boards  in  their  duties  under 
the  regulations.  Boards  have  been  known  to  have  their  recommenda- 
tions returned  for  revision  until  they  meet  the  political  desires,  or  another 
board  may  be  called  to  reverse  their  actions,  and  so  on  until  the  desired 
results  are  attained.  Thb  operates  to  promote  personnel  in  some  cases, 
or  discharge  or  retire  it  in  others.  It  operates  sometimes  to  increase  the 
pay  of  the  navy-yard  mechanic.  Its  existence  has  been  alleged  in  politi- 
cal contests  against  nonpartisan  shipbuilders  in  the  trials  of  vessels,  and 
it  shows  itself  in  various  forms  in  the  distribution  of  contracts  for  new 
ships,  and  is  constantly  at  work  in  the  purchase  and  acceptance  of  all 
sorts  of  materials  for  Government  use.  The  head  of  a  Government  De- 
partment is  sensitive  to  the  representations  of  the  people;  if  he  is  not, 
someone  soon  takes  his  place  who  is.  Of  course  there  have  been  abuses, 
as  in  every  other  department  of  life,  but  a  good  administrator  knows 
enough  not  to  try  to  reform  the  people  or  the  political  system  of  which 
he  is  a  part;  he  does  his  part  best  if  he  recognizes  facts  as  they  exist; 
and  he  concedes  to  political  demands,  if  they  are  logical,  where  it  makes 
no  material  difference  otherwise,  and  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
object  for  which  his  institution  was  created. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  lay  down  rules,  but  merely  to  place  an  esti- 
mate on  what  appears  to  have  been  the  guiding  features  of  political  ad- 
ministration from  the  evidences  that  have  come  to  notice  in  the  past. 

Is  such  a  political  government  an  abuse  P  Should  the  people  rule  the 
people?  If  the  public's  wishes  be  disregarded,  the  Government  becomes 
autocratic  by  definidon,  and  how  else  can  their  wishes  be  made  known 
except  through  their  representatives  ?  If  reform,  who  will  attempt  it, 
and  how?  Would  the  creation  of  a  general  staff,  or  any  other  sort  of  a 
mechanism  inside  the  Navy  Department  destroy,  limit,  or  influence  in 
any  way  the  politics  of  the  head  of  the  Department  as  it  applies  to  the 
military  and  industrial  establishments  ?  It  may  as  well  be  conceded,  in 
the  light  of  history,  that  the  political  administration,  whatever  its  good 
or  evil,  will  remain  untrammeled  as  long  as  our  form  of  government 
exists. 

(2)  Military  Administration 

Only  on  board  a  naval  vessel  does  military  discipline  hold  complete 
sway.  The  order  of  the  captain  is  the  law  and  must  be  obeyed  witiiout 
question,  argument,  or  appeal  to  a  higher  power.  The  captain  must 
confine  his  actions  to  the  limits  prescribed  by  law,  but  inside  those 
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limits  he  can  cover  almost  any  sort  uf  overbearing  conduct  toward  those 
bcnealh  tiim,  officers  and  men  alike.  He  tan  not  strike  them,  or  punish 
thcTTi  physically  beyond  the  lawful  limit;  but  he  can  harangue  them 
a.nd  institute  such  a  peisonal  bearing  toward  them  as  to  punish  them 
mentally  beyond  degree.  There  is  no  appeal  from  an  order,  which  must 
be  obeyed  with  alacrity  whether  right  ur  wrong,  and  he  who  refuses 
classifies  his  actions  with  the  mutineers,  the  limit  of  which,  in  grave  cases, 
is  death.  He  who  answers  back  goes  to  prison,  but  he  can  not  resign  or 
be  discharged.  I  am  merely  specifying  the  limits  in  order  t"  distinguish 
more  clearly  between  miiiliLry  and  industrial  administration  and  to  show 
that  a  trained  military  administrator  is  as  different  from  an  industrial  as 
from  a  political  admioistrflior. 

Our  bureau  system  is  represented  in  miniature  on  the  ship.  The 
captain  represents  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which  directs  his  own 
Actions  and  the  movements  i>f  the  ship.  Although  the  other  bureaus 
are  represented,  not  one  of  them  has  any  right  or  power  of  appeal  that 
would  modify  in  the  least  the  perfect  and  absolute  ctjntrol  of  the  directing 
administrative  bureau  and  its  captain  in  the  wielding  of  the  ship  as  a 
lighting  machine.  In  this  point  it  differs  from  navy-yard  administra- 
tion, as  we  shall  see  presently.  The  executive  officer  represents  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  and  the  ordnance,  equipment,  med- 
ical, pay,  and  marine  officers  represent  the  corresponding  bureaus.  In 
the  operation  of  the  bureau  system  in  the  use  of  tools,  stores,  etc.,  there 
are  no  contllctions;  they  are  used  where  needed  indiscriminately  by 
shipboard  authority  or  without.  If  one  bureau's  machine  breaks  down 
another  bureau's  force  repairs  it,  if  more  handy,  The  bureau  represen- 
tatives themselves  are  not  expert  in  the  lines  of  demarcation  and  cogni- 
sance of  the  bureaus,  a  line  officer  representing  a  staff  bureau,  and  there 
is  no  provision  for  appeal  beyond  the  ship  if  one  should  so  desire.  In 
other  words,  the  captain  has  complete  control  of  the  ship  and  all  her  ac- 
cessories, and  the  bureau  system  divides  the  duties  of  officers  into  a. 
Mnvenicnt  distribution  of  the  work.  Militarj'  efficiency  is  attained  by 
drilling,  innate  intelligence,  alacrity  in  obedience  to  orders,  and  the 
good  example  and  rigid  discipline  that  must  be  maintained  by  the  officers 
at  all  hazards,  Admiral  Farragut  laid  down  a  military  rule  for  all  time 
when  he  said  to  his  officers;  "Whatever  is  tu  be  done  must  be  done 
quickly,"  Shipboard  elfit-iency  consists  in  preparedness  and  alacrity. 
It  has  little  to  do  with  dijltars  and  cents.  Military  economy  is  exer- 
cised in  taking  care  of  the  materials  and  avoiding  waste,  in  about  the 
same  way  us  one  would  take  care  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  or  would  eat 
sparingly  of  his  provisions  during  a  long  journey.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
lAith  saving  money  by  a  judicial  distribution  of  the  laboring  forces,  to 
obtain  the  best  returns  fi  ir  Ike  money  expended,  which  forms  the  essence 
of  industrial  administration. 

On  the  contrary,  shipboard  administration  contemplates  expending 
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the  maximum  amount  of  labor  in  order  to  fill  up  the  time.  Those  who 
have  been  to  sea  know  the  monotony  of  having  nothing  to  do,  which 
tends  to  generate  the  spirit  of  unbappiness.  Hence,  the  sailor's  proverb 
that  the  best  commander  keeps  his  crew  happy  by  keeping  them  busy. 
Happiness  is  healthy  for  the  mind,  labor  is  healthy  for  the  body,  and 
these  essentials  permit  of  the  attainment  of  military  preparedness, 
alertness,  and  efficiency.  Industrial  economy  is  a  different  profession. 
It  is  a  law  of  humanity  that  a  man  is  most  proficient  in  the  line  of  his 
ambitions.  The  highest  ambition  of  a  line  officer  is  to  command  at  sea. 
In  that  position  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  may  be  turned  on  him  in 
war,  and  his  name  may  be  in  every  mouth.  He  may  bring  honor  or  dis- 
grace to  his  country.  He  must  be  a  specialist  in  the  strictest  sense,  but 
not  a  general  practitioner.  Besides  familiarity  with  the  methods  of 
wielding  the  men  and  the  toob  at  his  disposal,  he  must  be  familiar  with 
strategy,  international  law,  naval  history,  navigation,  and  tactics.  None 
can  afford  to  be  an  indifferent  expert  in  these  branches,  for  a  single 
blunder  in  one  might  lose  all.  No  profession  in  civil  life  forms  any  sort 
of  analogy  or  comparison  to  that  of  a  line  officer,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
current  belief  that  the  easy  habits  and  disciplinary  notions  of  naval 
training  unfit  an  officer  for  civil  pursuits;  and  it  is  likewise  apparent 
that  civilians  never  have  been,  and  can  not  be,  eligible  to  the  position 
of  a  line  officer  without  the  necessary  course  of  training.  It  requires  no 
analytical  mind  to  discern  the  irreconcilable  differences  between  indus- 
trial and  military  administration. 

(3)    InDDSTRIAI   ADimnSTRATION 

The  peaceful  arts  of  the  shipbuilding  mechanics  comprise  the  in- 
dustrial features  of  naval  administration,  as  is  represented  by  a  navy 
yard.  The  business  of  such  an  institution  is  to  manufacture,  repair,  or 
assemble  the  vessel  and  her  outfit.  The  production  of  the  vessel  belongs 
purely  to  civil  industry,  being  the  product  of  the  shipbuilding  trades 
under  the  cognizance  of  labor  unions.  The  pay  of  a  sailor  is  merely 
nominal  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  mechanical  tradesman,  which 
furnishes  an  opening  for  a  considerable  loss  of  funds  unless  the  quality 
of  administration  secures  the  best  combination  in  outlay  of  plant,  in 
the  purchase  and  handling  of  materials,  and,  most  important  of  all,  in 
the  distribution  and  handling  of  the  difficult  and  very  expensive  labor 
that  fills  up  the  navy  yards.  The  workmen  may  not  be  tongue-lashed,  j 
nor  put  in  the  brig,  but  they  may  be  discharged  if  the  administrator  has 
a  g(K>d  case. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  operations  of  the  bureau  system  as  it  applies 
to  the  industry  of  a  navy  yard.  The  local  representatives  of  bureaus 
comprise  the  corresponding  departments  of  Construction  and  Repair, 
Steam  Engineering,  Equipment,  Yards  and  Docks,  Ordnance,  Supplies 
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and  Accounts,  and  Medldne  and  Surgery.    The  Bureau  of  Navigation  is 
represetiled  hy  the  cnmmand ant. 

The  division  af  work  assigned  to  each  bureau  or  department  is  a  de- 
velopmenl  of  tlie  natural  and  convenient  divisions  that  existed  in  ship- 
building when  the  bureaus  were  Iirst  formed  in  1842.  The  original 
Bureau  of  Construction,  Ecjuipment,  and  Repair  controlled  practically 
alt  the  industry  that  was  required  to  build  a  ship.  It  included  all  that 
is  now  represented  by  the  three  bureaus  Construction  and  Repair,  Equip- 
ment, and  Steam  Kngineering,  the  latter  subdivisions  having  been  made 
in  1862  during  the  stress  of  war.  Had  the  Construcrion  Bureau  not 
been  thus  subdivided  there  would  be  a  different  tale  to  tell  about  the 
cost  of  navy-yard  admimsl ration  to-day.  But  no  one  coutd  have  fore- 
seen the  effect  at  that  date.  The  subdivisions  were  natural  ones,  inas- 
much as  ihe  Chief  Constructor  before  that  time  had  an  engineer  aa 
assistant  (o  look  after  the  steam  machinery  of  the  new  motive  power. 

The  wood  shipbuilder  viewed  with  suspicion  the  advent  of  steam, 
and  the  motive  power  of  the  future  passed  out  of  his  hands  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  master  it,  A  ship  was  then  a  simple  aSair,  and  there 
was  no  question  as  (o  where  the  propelling  machinery  I^efl  off  and  where 
the  ship  began.  The  Equipment  Bureau  undertook  to  relieve  the  Con- 
strutlion  Bureau  of  assembling  movable  articles  not  strictly  a  part  of 
k  ship,  but  corresponding  more  nearly  to  the  furnishings,  such  as  sails, 
rigging,  anchors  and  chains,  the  electrical  outfit,  and  the  like.  With 
the  changes  (hat  have  come  about  in  modem  shi|)buJlding,  (he  steel 
ships  of  to-day,  '^ith  their  complex  machinery,  have  merged  all  pro- 
fessions into  one.  The  wood  shipbuilder,  as  represented  in  the  modem 
shipwright,  has  been  driven  almost  out  of  business.  His  cognizance 
induded  the  whole  vessel  En  1842,  while  now  he  is  limited  to  the  decks 
and  the  outside  sheathing,  if  any.  The  steam  engineer  finds  himself 
replacing  his  own  auxiliary  machinery  with  equipment  motors,  and  he 
has  to  tolerate  rival  steam  engines  that  form  essential  portions  of  the 
equipment  and  construction  machinery.  Likewise  the  Equipment 
Bureau  finds  rivals  with  electrical  machinery  in  the  Bureaus  of  Steam 
Engineering  and  Construction. 

The  original  natural  di^-lslons  of  these  three  bureaus  have  become 
unnatural  and  very  complex  and  illogical.  All  three  operate  lioth  steam 
and  electrical  machinery,  and  generally  throughout  are  trying  to  do 
similar  work  that  now  falls  under  one  profession.  I  shall  not  endeavor 
to  relate  all  the  unreasonable  sulxlivtsions  or  the  work  in  these  bureaus, 
but  will  cite  only  a  few  samples,  As  new  methods  have  been  adopted, 
each  bureau  has  claimed  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible,  and  each  head 
of  department,  disagreeing,  has  written  out  his  case,  and  all  the  papers 
have  gone  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nnvy  for  decision.  In  the  meantime, 
in  many  instances  the  work  has  waited  several  months  until  the  matter 
was  settled.    The  decisions  have  not  followed  any  rule,  but  the  bureau 
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in  most  favor  at  ihe  time  has  generally  won.  If  tlie  question  was  referred 
til  a  h<yjTd  compnsed  mostly  of  line  officers,  ihe  dedsion  was  given  v^iy 
frequently  lo  the  line  officer  conteslant,  if  there  was  Ihe  slighlesl  possi- 
ble justification  for  it-  I  would  remark  here  thai  with  a  general  staff  of 
pure  line  officers  lo  pass  on  such  questions,  the  bulk  of  industrial  ad- 
ministration would  pass  from  the  staff  bureaus  into  the  hands  of  the 
miUlaiy  administralore,  in  case  human  nature  should  not  unexpectedly 
reform.  To-day  the  department  of  Steam  Engineering  owns  the  i^team 
pipes  of  Cunslmctinn  pipes  and  engines,  the  deck  hatches  and  gratings 
and  their  fastenings  leading  lo  the  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  and  also 
that  [jorlion  of  Che  hull  drainage  pipes  thai  drain  these  compartmenlsjd 
Equipment  owns  the  dynamos,  and  the  dynamo  foundations  if  ihere  are 
any.  and  the  railing  around  them  if  attached  to  these  foundations.  Shall 
I  go  any  further?  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  lines  of  cognizance  between 
these  bureaus  are  more  mixed  up  than  the  present  Navy  pay  table.  The 
fault  is  not  in  the  bureau  method,  but  in  Ihe  fact  that  the  bureau  system 
has  not  been  readjusted  to  suit  ihe  natural  Ji^nsiuns  of  shipbuilding  a«l 
they  exist  since  the  steel  ship  has  created  a  revoEudon  in  shipbuilding 
methfHJs. 

Shipbuilding  was  originally  made  up  of  several  professions,  but  to- 
day it  has  merged  into  a  single  pmfession,  and  it  not  only  includes  the 
produclion  of  the  whole  ship,  H^ut  it  c^peratcs  the  shipbuilding  plant,  by 
which  it  controls  the  profit  which  forms  ihe  measure  of  efficiency  in 
industrial  administration.  The  remedy  is  the  simplest  business  propo- 
silion  in  the  country  —  consolidation.  There  is  no  economy  in  shifting; 
cognizance  from  one  bureau  to  another,  as  now  organized;  each  dft-i 
partment  has  developed  according  to  its  needs,  by  virtue  of  experience, 
and  to  shift  its  power,  plant,  or  shop  to  some  other  department  only 
acK  to  deprive  the  one  that  needs  it  and  prevents  the  respijnsible  party 
from  contr-jlling  its  own  profits.  There  is  a  great  deal  "f  talk  abi'ul 
consolidating  the  power  plants  of  a  na\7  yard.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  only  Ihe  power  plants  are  duplicated.  That  is  a  very  great  erri)r. 
Everything  is  dupUtated  and  multiplied.  In  the  navy  yard  with  which 
the  writer  has  been  associated  for  the  past  live  years  there  are  in  the 
several  departments  the  following  shops,  viz.: 

Six  power  plants,  eight  machine  shops,  five  joiner  shops,  five  paint 
shops,  live  laliorers'  lobbies,  four  hbcksmilh  shops,  four  pattern  slgops, 
four  tin  shops,  four  fuel-oil  plants,  four  testing  lalwiratories,  Ihn-e  elec- 
trical workshops,  three  copper  shops,  three  riggers'  gangs,  three  [Hilish- 
ing  shops,  three  fuel-gas  plants,  three  foundries,  two  steel-plale  shnps, 
two  electroplating  shops,  thirtj-t^^-o  storehouses  under  separate  UMifs, 
fifty  material  fields,  or  piles  of  materials  not  under  cover,  and  thirteen 
coal  sheds  and  bins  under  separate  roofs. 

The  shops  and  forces  of  the  departments  Ijelng  duplicated,  it  follows 
that  the  heads  of  departments,  and  hence  the  departments  themselves. 
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e  pretty  nearly  duplicated,  which  is,  artuaUy.  from  a  shipbuilder's 
point  of  view,  a  fart.  Nothing  short  of  industrial  consolidation  mil 
lie  worth  while,  and  the  establishment  should  nw(  only  be  consolidiited, 
but  it  should  be  divorced  from  the  military,  so  to  speak;  that  is 
to  say,  the  one  shipbuilding  departmcnl  should  be  a  unit  under  the 
one  shipbuilding  head,  responsible  for  the  economy  of  the  work.  Our 
navy  yards  would  then  be  as  in  France.  We  are  moving  toward  the 
French  methods.  We  tried  the  British  Admiralty  Board  from  17;()  to 
1781,  bul  abolished  it.  ll  was  tried  again  from  1815  to  1842  in  the 
form  of  the  N.ivy  Commis-sioners,  but  it  was  again  abolished  as  being 
unsuitable.  Every  young  nation  tries  the  British  Admiralty  method. 
It  suits  England  for  reasons  purely  English.  The  po,sts  of  honor  and 
commiand  are  kepi  in  the  aristocracy  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  sons 
of  Ihe  nobility.  The  line  of  (he  British  navy  is  sought  by  them  as  a  pro- 
fession. The  "Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Execution  of  the  Office 
of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Navy,"  belongs  to  a 
privileged  claSs.  In  this  tountry  we  expect  a  man  to  b*  responsible 
only  for  what  he  knows;  our  lords  of  industry  are  the  engineering  no- 
bility who  have  won  their  titles  by  actual  achievement  in  their  own 
particular  line. 

We  have  left  the  British  Admiralty  method  far  behind  long  ago  and 
are  approaching  (he  French  system.  We  hear  of  a  general  staff  —  that 
is  what  we  sometimes  erroneously  tran.slate  (he  French  ^tat-majnr  to 
mean.  We  hear  that  we  need  a  "bureau  of  ]iersonnel"  and  a  "bureau 
of  materiel."  That  is  all  French  in  name  and  method,  and  all  our  own 
bureaus  are  adopted  and  named  after  the  French.  Then  let  us  have  the 
French  "  bureau  of  materiel "  precisely  as  it  exists,  which  consolidates  aU 
industrial  shops  and  works  under  the  one  head  of  "naval  construction" ; 
its  directing  "personnel"  is  composed  of  "fngenleurs  des  constructions 
navales."  Il  includes  also  all  ordnance  workshops  and  (iltings  in  navy 
yards.  Unlike  our  ordnance,  theirs  is  manufactured  by  civil  industry 
and  shipped  to  navy  yards,  where  it  ls  handled  and  installed  by  the  de- 
partment of  naval  constructions.  French  na^y-yard  industry  is  conhned 
lo  the  one  department,  which  combines  every  shop  and  tradesman  under 
a  single  head,  and  that  not  a  militaiy  bead,  nor  a  number  of  mixed 
mililaiy  and  induatrial  heads,  but  rather  an  industrial  head  who  is  com- 
peteni  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the  things  he  knows,  the  things  of 
his  special  education  and  training,  the  things  of  his  pride  and  ambition, 
the  only  things  by  virtue  ■of  which  eminent  ability  may  permit  him  to 
rise  to  any  sort  of  distinction.  Not  that  he  needs  distinction  and  should 
be  allowed  to  attain  it,  but  that  the  human  compnsitinn  is  such  that  the 
best  eindency  can  not  be  attained  by  any  other  inducement.'?  in  a  system 
where  hope  of  reward  must  be  the  stimulus;  where  neither  capital, 
salary,  nor  interest,  from  a  personal  investment,  are  at  stake.  "Indi- 
vidual respon^bility  reposing  in  the  head  who  instructed  in  the  things 
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he  is  responsible  for  is  at  the  root  of  efficiency."  Our  bureau  method  is 
preeminently  such  a  method,  and  is  the  most  perfect  yet  demised,  but 
has  become  unctonouikal.  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  system  of  the 
bureaus  has  not  been  readjusted  to  suit  the  natural  subdivisions  of  the 
present  times,  until  the  supposedly  "sharply  defined  duties  and  resjKin- 
sibilities  of  oversperialized  bureaus,"  to  udopt  Captain  Mahan's  diction, 
have  become  interlaced,  interwovcti,  and  intertangled  lo  such  an  extent 
as  to  exist  only  in  theory  and  imagination,  but  have  no  semblance  in 
reality. 

The  Bureaus  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Steam  Engineering,  Equip- 
ment, and  Yards  and  f><icks  should  be  combined  under  the  heading  of 
Bureau  of  Naval  Construction;  the  Bureaus  of  Ordnance,  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  and  Medicine  and  Surgery  lo  remain  practically  as  at  ptes- 
tnt;  excepting  that,  as  in  France,  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Canstmction 
should  hare  cognizance  o(  its  own  materials  so  as  lo  control  the  economy 
in  their  purchase  and  handling. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  should  remain  as  now,  excepting  thai  its 
duties  shwutd  end  with  the  manufacture  and  shipment  of  ordnance  and 
armor;  its  plans  should  be  limited  to  (hese  items  and  should  not  include 
any  portion  of  the  vessel  to  which  they  are  applied.  This  is  in  order  to 
unify  the  manufacture  of  plans  at  the  Navy  Department  and  the  plans 
and  building  work  at  shipyards  as  the  nearest  appr<iximate  measure  of 
economy.  Strictly  speaking,  ordnance  and  armor  belong  to  the  broad 
Division  of  Materiel,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  ship,  by  definition,  and 
by  the  example  of  (be  Navy  fumisiiing  us  with  the  teiro^  and  hence,  logi- 
cally, should  be  combined  with  the  other  bureaus  of  materiel,  in  that 
event  it  would  become  advisable  to  detail  line  officers  as  inspectors, 
since  in  this  country,  unlike  some  other  countries,  naval  ■jrdnance  ha^ 
been  developed  and  manufactured  almost  purely  by  L'nc  officers,  and  it 
would  not  be  advantageous  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands.  This  renders 
it  less  advisable  to  include  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  the  conaohdalion ; 
but  since  the  ordnance  and  armor  factories  are  not  situated  so  as  to 
duplicate  work  of  any  kind,  a  result  almost  equal  to  consolidation  will 
be  obtained  by  consolidating  the  designs  and  building  of  shiji  and  ma- 
chinery, exclusive  only  of  ordnance  and  armor,  under  the  single  industrial 
bureau.  This  arrangement  need  not  exclude  the  inspector  of  ordnance 
when  guns  are  being  installed  on  shipboard,  but  should  require  his  pres- 
ence, as  in  France. 

There  is  sufFicient  evidence  to  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
has  grown  too  large  and  that  it  should  be  separated  into  two  bureaus, 
the  new  one  to  be  called  the  "  Bureau  of  F'ersonnel."  This  bureau  should 
take  over  the  items  suggested  by  its  name,  and  other  kindred  duties 
that  will  leave  only  the  items  concerning  strategy  to  iht  Bureau  of 
Navigation.  The  latter  bureau  would  retain,  of  course,  the  Intelli- 
gence Office,  the  War  College^  the  direction  of  tlie  fleet,  war  plans,  and 
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all  those  functions  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  "the  wielding 
of  the  Navy  as  a  weapon  " ;  and  besides  would  inherit,  from  the  defunct 
bureaus,  the  Naval  Observatiny,  dialing  stations,  olher  naval  stations, 
and  in  fact  everything  else  except  navy  yards,  stations,  and  docks  en- 
gaged in  the  building  or  repair  of  vessels.  I  merely  suggest,  not  advise, 
the  latter  suhdi^dsion.  It  can  not,  in  any  wise,  a£Eect  industrial  ad- 
ministration. 

The  present  necessity  is  the  unification  of  navy-yard  industry,  so  that 
it  can  nut  duplicate  itself,  and  so  that  naval  industrial  administration 
may  operate  in  the  full  benefit  of  modern  methods  as  developed  with 
such  eminent  success  in  the  private  industries  of  this  country.  All  power 
plants,  shops,  heads  of  departments,  assistants,  draftsmen,  clerks,  fore- 
men, leading  men,  and  mechanics  may  he  combined  into  one  set  of  each 
class  or  kind.  The  result  would  effect  a  reduction  of  the  number  of 
buildings  in  use,  the  working  forces,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  eslabljsh- 
meni  by  an  amount  that  would  he  startling  to  predict.  The  military 
authority  should  remain  supreme  in  a  commandant,  but  the  industrial 
establishment,  being  In  subjection  to  the  military,  need  not  be  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  mixed  administrations  interwoven  as  now, 
hut  combined  and  divorced  as  a  pure  industrial  unit. 


I 


Evils  to  be  CURED 

Of  the  present  evils  of  greatest  moment  is  the  unsystematic  method  of 
laying  out  new  yard  plants  and  the  distribution  of  shop  buildings  among 
the  various  departments.  The  sites  for  the  plants  themselves  are  se- 
lected, usually,  by  people  having  an  eye  only  to  the  de]jlh  of  water, 
facilities  for  military  prtAectiou,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  The  most 
important  economic  Industrial  consideration  contained  in  the  contour 
of  the  site  and  water  frontage  and  in  the  economic  arrangement  of 
shops  have  seemingly  had  no  part  whatever  in  the  establishtnent  of  our 
aavy-yard  plants. 

Econo.my  in  arrangement,  whereby  labor  and  materia!  travel  by  the 
shortest  route  between  shop  and  ship,  is  an  asset  which  means  a  gondly 
percentage  in  profit  as  long  as  the  plant  endures,  A  steel  plate  that  will 
travel  300  yards  from  plate  rack  to  its  place  on  the  ship's  side  in  a  poorly 
arranged  plant  may  travel  only  a  hundred  yards  in  its  course  from  ma- 
chine to  machine  in  a  well-arranged  plant.  The  reduction  in  cost  of 
handling  is  very  appreciable;  and  if  this  be  applied  to  all  the  multitude 
of  articles  that  go  to  complete  a  modem  ship,  the  difference  in  cost  b 
considerable.  The  same  condition  obtains  with  labor,  which  is  more 
important,  because  more  expensive.  The  shipfilting  and  joiner  shops 
belong  nearest  the  building  slips  and  fitling-out  berths,  so  that  the  class 
iif  men  that  fit  and  refit  from  shop  to  ship  will  have  to  walk  the  shortest 
distance;  for  the  similar  re^on  that  the  engine  and  boiler  shops  would  be 
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at  the  rear,  as  near  the  fitting-out  berths  as  possible,  since  the  engines 
and  boilers  may  be  built  complete  in  the  shops,  and  when  ready  may 
be  hauled  any  distance  by  rail  to  the  fitting-out  berths.  Every  shop  has 
a  logical  location  in  a  shipyard,  yet  no  shop  can  have  its  proper  place 
by  our  methods.  Each  department  seeks  the  main  business  street  as 
centrally  located  as  possible.  Sites  and  shops  are  let  in  a  haphazard 
way,  and,  even  if  determined  by  a  board,  the  most  influential  member 
gets  the  most  central  location.  In  the  navy  yard  of  my  most  intimate 
acquaintance  the  distance  of  the  farthest  buildings  from  the  power 
house  of  one  department  is  so  great  that  the  cost  of  the  electric-power 
wires  is  something  extraordinary;  one  department  is  widely  separated 
into  two  large  halves  by  another  department  lying  between,  and  the 
joiner  shop  is  farthest  away  from  slips  and  berths,  while  the  engine  and 
boiler  shops  are  nearest  the  slips  and  docks,  just  the  reverse  of  where 
they  ought  to  be.  Yet  the  losses  on  first  cost  and  circuitousness  must 
appear  in  the  figures  of  cost  as  long  as  the  plant  exists. 

Another  great  source  of  loss  lies  in  the  tack  of  harmony  that  usually 
exists  between  the  heads  of  departments.  There  are  two  sorts  of  inter- 
department  administration;  one  where  controversy  is  rife,  another 
where  obliging  tact  prevails.  It  may  be  observed  here,  incidentally, 
that  the  one  who  willfully  enters  into  a  squabble  is  a  downright  enemy 
to  economy,  for  when  at  their  best,  heads  of  departments  are  far  enough 
apart  by  the  very  nature  of  things.  One  department  finishes  its  work  to 
where  another  begins,  and  then  endeavors  to  get  the  other  department 
to  supply  the  connecting  link.  The  second  department  may  have  its 
men  on  a  more  pressing  job,  or  may  not  even  have  obtained  funds  for 
the  work  in  hand.  The  delay  in  connecting  may  be  anywhere  from  an 
hour  to  a  month.  Worse  than  that  has  happened.  These  misconnec- 
tions  are  very  frequent,  due  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  various  heads 
of  departments  have  different  trains  of  thought,  and  one  can  not  divine 
what  the  other  intends  to  do  until  the  time  arrives.  The  great  effort  of 
working  ahead  of  time  in  all  the  mass  of  details  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  men  whose  capital  or  income  does  not  bind  them  to  it,  and  whose 
salary  depends  on  the  limits  of  the  single  duties  of  their  own  depart- 
ment as  laid  down  in  the  Navy  regulations.  Unintentional  misconnec- 
tions  between  departments  are  the  source  of  the  greatest  loss  of  time 
and  money  in  the  operation  of  the  plants  as  they  now  stand.  One  de- 
partment owns  a  crane,  a  second  department  is  using  it,  while  a  third 
department  waits  for  it.  The  time  of  making  connections,  getting  per- 
mission, and  waiting  may  keep  a  whole  gang  of  men  out  of  work  for 
some  time.  One  department  builds  a  shop,  the  second  department 
buys  an  elevator  for  it ;  the  original  plans,  made  to  fit  are  changed  by 
one  department  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  and  the  elevator 
is  found  not  to  suit  the  shaft,  so  the  floor  just  completed  must  be  cut 
out  again. 
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A  load  of  Elecl  plates  arrives  and  must  be  immediately  removed  by 

one  department  frotn  the  retdving  station.  This  causes  one  handling. 
Anolher  departmeiil  has  the  list  of  plates,  what  they  are  and  who  they 
are  for,  and  retains  it  Sometimes  a  week  or  two,  \Vhen  the  list  arrives 
the  third  department  has  to  inspect  them,  one  by  one,  to  examine  the 
inspector's  mark  on  each.  The  first  department  does  not  find  it  con- 
vctuenC  to  handle  ihem  until  the  broken  crane  of  the  fourth  department 
is  mended,  to  avoid  rehandling  ihem  twice  again.  At  the  end  of  some 
months  the  inspection  is  completed  and  the  contractor  has  lost  several 
months'  interest  on  bis  money. 

One  department  buys  a  lot  of  materials  that  it  thinks  the  other  depart- 
ment will  need,  and  owing  to  a  miscalculation  of  the  other  department's 
habits  the  goods  lie  in  store  for  an  indefinite  time.  Two  departments 
disagree  on  a  matter  touching  both.  The  first  one  begins,  the  work  and 
the  other  writes  a  letter  to  the  commandant,  who  refers  it  to  the  first 
one  for  his  arguments-  If  the  work  is  important  the  commandant  author- 
izes the  one  he  thinks  is  right,  and  forwards  the  papers  to  the  .Assistant 
Secretaty  of  the  Navy  for  a  decision  to  guide  in  future  cases.  If  unim- 
portant, the  work  may  await  the  decision.  Sometimes  fricdnn  arises 
between  two  departments;  they  begin  to  make  caustic  remarks  and  in- 
dorsements to  each  other.  The  clerks,  foremen,  and  workmen  soon 
catch  II,  and  there  is  a  regular  blockade  of  the  interlying  work  between 
the  two.  When  this  happens,  lords  of  old  in  feudal  castles  were  not  in 
more  impregnable  fortresses  than  are  the  two  belligerent  heads.  The 
warfare  is  waged  silently  by  muHial  underslandling;  each  puts  the  other 
out  as  much  as  possible,  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth  to  stop  them 
except  by  mutual  consent.  The  commanctant  seldom  has  evidence  of  its 
eilstence.  If  anything  comes  up  in  correspondence  he  settles  the  point 
at  issUe;  if  one  rejiorts  the  other  verbally  or  by  letter,  the  other  always 
has  a  plausible  reason  to  offer.  It  is  simply  Impossible  for  one  to  make 
the  other  come  to  lime,  and  reports  are  liable  to  cut  both  ways,  like  a 
two-edged  sword,  and  are  out  of  fashion. 

A  dry  diwk  belongs  to  one  department,  also  its  operating  power  plant. 
The  operation  of  il  belongs  to  the  second  department,  and  if  the  engines 
and  Itoilers  become  old,  dilapidated,  and  uneconomical,  needing  tn  be 
repaired  or  replaced,  the  first  department  must  obtain  the  appropria- 
tions and  make  the  repairs,  if  il  approves  the  changes;  its  uninterested 
opinion  governs,  and  in  the  meantime  the  second  department  bears  on 
its  books  the  unwiWing  losses  from  uneconomical  operation,  sometimes 
(or  a  period  of  years. 

The  most  unnatural  scope  of  bureau  cognizance  is  exemplified  in  (he 
modem  floating  dry  dock  which  falls  under  the  bureau  bearing  a  similar 
name,  clue  undoubtedly  to  the  circumstance  of  a  name  inherited  from 
the  graving  dock.  The  design  and  building  of  a  floating  dock  belongs 
]iurely  to  naval  architecture  i;and  not  to  civil  engineering) ;  yet  the  Gov- 
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emmeiH  fails  to  utilize  its  own  naval  architects  in  such  work,  but  pays 
the  premiums,  going  to  the  nuval  archllects  of  civil  industry. 


Each  department  is  not  complete  in  ilseff,  bul  may  require  another 
department  to  do  work  il  can  not  perform.  One  having  no  foundr}'  may 
make  requisition  for  the  one  with  foundry  lo  make  its  castings.  The 
first  department  must  furnish  the  materials,  while  the  other  department 
does  the  work  and  transfers  back  the  charges  so  the  labor  may  be  paid 
from  the  appropriations  of  the  department  having  cognisance  of  the 
work.  Thus  the  cost  appears  against  the  first  department,  whereas  it 
really  had  no  hand  in  <:ontrolling  the  amount,  which  may  be  exorbitant- 
This  occurs  constantly,  and  it  is  evident  the  total  exfjense  account  of  a 
department  includes  a  portion  made  outside  of  its  control  and  for  whose 
excess  it  can  not  be  responsible.  Another  feature  is  illustrated  in  the 
effect  of  shifting  cognizance  from  one  department  lo  another.  Once 
the  Government  decided  to  economize  by  centralizing  the  lighting  plants 
into  a  S'ing'le  departtnetlt.  The  result  was  the  department  that  needed 
tight  on  ship  work  was  supplied  with  inadcQuate  lights,  the  ancient 
practice  of  using  cardies  grew  Jo  an  unnecessary  extent,  and  hundreds 
of  men  have  stood  many  hours  in  the  dark,  glad  at  the  oppctrCunity  for 
a  rest.  The  authority  shifting  the  lighting  from  the  department  (hat 
controlled  its  cost  and  operatiivn  for  its  own  work  could  not  have  under- 
stood how  its  details  were  going  to  work  out.  With  all  power  plants 
shifted  and  consolidated  under  one  department  as  ihe  bureaus  are  now 
adjusted,  the  operation  and  cost  of  power  would  be  beyond  the  control 
of  the  department  using  it,  hut  the  cost  would  be  charged  against  that 
department,  which  would  be  held  responsible  for  it  nolwithslanding, 
since  this  cost  must  have  been  included  in  th^  estimates  and  appears 
on  the  books  against  it.  Such  reform  as  that  is  truly  "straining  at  a 
gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel." 

Another  illustration  of  inlerdeparl menial  methods  may  be  shown  by 
the  following  example:  An  appropriation  is  made  to  build  a  ship  and  is 
apportioned  at  Washington  between  the  three  bureaus  producing  the 
hull,  machinery,  and  equipment.  The  department  building  the  hull 
must  be  responsible  for  its  cost.  Incidentally,  the  building  slip  and 
launching  ways  must  be  prepared.  A  fourth  department,  having  no 
allotment^  must  drive  the  piles  by  virtue  of  its  cognizance  as  determined 
in  the  Navy  regulations.  The  hull  department  must  require  Ihe  piles 
to  be  driven  by  the  fourth  department,  and  (he  latter  determines  aU 
features  included  in  the  cost.  The  pile-driving  department  answers  to 
nobody  for  expense,  being  the  supreme  judge  of  all  matters  touching  its 
technical  duties,  while  the  cost  is  transferred  back  lo  the  hull  defiart- 
ment,  who  must  answer  for  it,  though  having  no  command  over  it.  This 
requires  the  hull  department  to  detail  an  inspector  to  watch  the  pile 
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department  to  delGnnine  whether  the  men  charged  to  the  work  have 

actually  been  present  and  properly  engaged  on  the  work  as  paid  for. 

k  No  regular  inapec Lore  having  been  provided  for  such  work,  this  inspection 
is  delegated  to  someone  who  is  most  handy;  but  only  on  large  work  of 
importance  can  inspection  be  employed,  for  there  is  so  much  small  work 
going  on  of  a  similar  character  that  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  it  or 
to  check  it  up  after  it  is  done;  for  in  some  cases  where  such  charges 
have  been  transferred  it  has  been  found  that  men  so  charged  fur  a  whole 
day  may  have  been  engaged  on  the  work  only  an  hour,  or  perhaps  a 
few  of  them  may  only  have  handled  some  of  the  material  in  the  shops 
or  may  have  done  nothing  at  all  on  the  work.  This  result  may  be  quite 
unintentional  and  due  to  the  methods  of  preparing  accounts;  but  I 
shall  not  descend  into  those  minuliar.  A  d^iy  never  passes  but  ^bH 
every  department  transfers  accounts  of  work  done  for  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  they  are  of  such  varied  and  irregular  character  that  practi- 
cally no  one  can  be  held  responsible  for  their  correctness,  much  less,  for 
the  economy  exercised  in  producing  them.  The  same  is  true  of  work 
within  tJie  cognizance  of  one  department  which  has  not  the  shops  to  do 
it  mlh  and  must  request  another  department  to  do  it,  with  the  same 
transferring  of  accounts  and  uncertainty  of  costs. 

Is  this  evidence  enough,  or  shall  other  instances  be  cited?  How 
should  it  he  remedied? 

ShaJl  the  commandant  be  vested  with  authority  to  violate  the  Navy 
regulations  defining  bureau  cognizance,  or  shall  he  be  permitted  to  vio- 
late the  appropriation  act  and  charge  the  work  to  the  most  convenient 
appropriations,  to  avoid  the  paper  and  other  evils?  If  so,  will  some- 
one venture  to  explain  in  what  features  will  navy-yard  administration 
be  benefited  thereby? 

If  not  that,  then  how  will  a  General  Staff,  composed  of  military  ad- 
ministrators, line  officers  only,  interposed  between  the  present  bureaus 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ameliorate  the  situation  ? 

P  There  is  no  possible  solution  other  than  consolidation. 
At  the  moment  of  this  writing,  out  of  a  yard  force  of  1.426  workmen 
at  the  yard  I  have  in  mind,  761  of  them  belong  to  ihe  construction  and 
repair  department  and  66g  to  all  other  departments  combined.  At  all 
na'vy  yards  in  full  operation  ihe  construction  and  repair  department 
force  iis  usually  greater  than  all  ihe  others  combined,  and  always  has  Leeu. 
The  reason  is  because  navy  yards  exist  principally  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  ships.    To  consolidate  the  whole  is  not  far  to  go. 

Consolidation  would  cure  also  the  spasmodic  economy  evil:   One  de- 
partment has  no  money  to  do  absolutely  necessary  work,  while  another 
department  can  not  find  enough  work  to  expend  ali  its  funds;   one  can 
^_    obt^n  all  the  material  it  needs,  another  has  to  take  what  it  can  get; 
^m  one  can  supply  motors  for  all  its  power  on  shipboard,  another  can  not 
^M  afford  generators  to  give  the  crew  electric  lights;  one  can  supply  ma- 
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bogany  fumiture  for  every  need,  another  can  not  replace  an  aitide  of 
furniture  that  falls  to  pieces  from  old  age;  one  is  worked  to  the  limit 
(rf  mental  and  bodily  strain  to  reduce  the  costs,  another  rocks  along 
easily,  waiting  for  the  quitting  bell  to  ring.  One  wastes  what  the  other 
saves. 

One  (rf  the  most  expensive  luxuries  indulged  in  by  the  Government 
is  a  haphazard  administrator  —  a  merdy  accomplished  officer,  whose 
only  necessity  is  to  know  enough  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  and  perhaps, 
after  some  experience,  to  accumulate  enough  data  to  engage  in  a  con- 
troversy. He  is  putty  in  the  hands  of  his  foremen.  A  ship  arrives  to 
be  overhauled.  The  foremen  make  his  estimates  for  him,  and  in  so 
doing  they  determine  the  limits  of  the  estimates.  Shall  this  work  be 
repaired  or  renewed?  The  foreman  says  it  must  be  made  new,  with 
suitable  gestures.  The  foreman's  judgment  usually  governs  the  totals 
of  the  estimates.  One  who  is  not  in  a  posidon  to  know  better  than  his 
foremen  must  retreat  when  the  latter  present  arguments  which  he  knows 
not  how  to  refute.  Likewise  the  foremen  determine  the  actual  limits 
of  the  work  undertaken,  which  may  overrun  the  estimates.  Foremen 
are  from  among  the  woikmen,  who  are  their  friends  and  companions, 
and  it  is  but  natural  to  look  out  for  new  work  and  hold  fast  to  that  in 
hand.  Otherwise  it  means  discharges  for  the  tradesmen,  which  is  not 
a  popular  idea  among  them.  Usually  when  an  old  ship  gets  safely  moored 
alongside  a  navy  yard  for  a  general  overhauling  she  may  bid  farewell 
to  the  world  until  there  is  other  work  in  ^ght. 

One  must  know  more  than  his  foremen  and  have  the  will  power  of 
his  convictions  in  order  to  be  able  to  limit  the  work  to  its  proper  amount 
and  cost,  and  he  must  be  very  energetic  and  diplomatic  in  exemplifying 
his  superiority  by  a  vigorous  line  of  action.  When  several  hundred  ex- 
pensive mechanics  are  engaged  on  a  single  ship,  at  a  cost  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars  a  day,  more  money  can  be  sunk  in  shorter  time  than  in 
any  other  way  at  a  navy  yard,  especially  if  the  workmen  are  holding 
on  to  the  job  like  grim  death,  with  no  other  work  in  sight,  with  a  figure- 
head in  charge  of  the  department.  If  the  electric  lights  go  out  and  the 
men  stand  idle  for  an  hour,  that  is  of  little  consequence  where  the  work 
of  repairs  may  be  drawn  out  for  several  months  without  half  trying. 

Recently  the  captain  of  a  ship  forwarded  to  Washington  a  letter  ac- 
companied by  a  sample  copy  of  each  of  the  different  bureaus'  blank 
forms  for  survey,  his  contention  being  that  all  these  forms  should  be 
reduced  to  a  single  one,  applying  to  ail  bureaus  alike.  The  stores  be- 
longing to  one  bureau  must  be  included  on  a  separate  form  supplied  by 
that  bureau,  and  the  bureaus'  forms  differ  on  account  of  the  differences 
of  the  methods  and  usages  of  the  bureaus  themselves.  The  consoUda- 
tinn  of  the  bureaus  handling  material  would  reduce  these  forms  to  unity, 
and  thus  ameliorate  a  number  of  kindred  inconveniences. 

Another  evil  which  combination  would  cure  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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prevention  of  Jrapro\'C:menls  to  shipboard  machinery  where  such  ini' 
provement  would  transfer  its  irtignizance  lo  another  bureau.  Thus, 
steam  au^Uaries  have  refused,  at  times,  for  such  a  reason  to  give  way 
lo  molors,  long  after  the  auxiliary  steam  engine  stands  discredited 
everywhere  else.  The  limit  of  bureau  cognizance  influences  md  in- 
jures (he  design  of  &  ship  in  various  details,  and  stands  in  the  way  of 
many  improvements. 

Likewise,  no  one  may  encompass,  and  be  responsible  for,  the  desigr* 
of  a  ship  as  a  whole.  The  art  of  shipbuilding  Is  amply  pro%'ided  for 
In  point  of  quality  of  workmanship,  for  where  a  poor  job  of  work  occurs 
the  person  who  did  it  can  always  be  definitely  located ;  but  the  science  of 
shipbuilding  has  no  connecting  link  provided  to  unit  the  interdependent 
functions  governing  ihe  mobility  of  a  ship.  The  speed,  vibrations,  coal 
corsumptitin,  radius  nf  action,  economy  of  power,  water  consumption, 
and  horsepower  of  a  ship  depend  upon  three  separate  and  interrelated 
things,  viz.,  the  model,  the  propeller,  and  the  engines.  On  ihe  model 
depend  [he  speed,  vibrations,  wake  coefficient,  bow  and  stem  waves,  and 
horsepower.  The  functions  of  the  propeller  influence  and  depend  upon 
the  model,  wake  coeflBcient,  speed,  revolutions,  slip,  vibrations,  depth 
of  water,  coal  and  water  consumption,  radius  of  action,  indicated  horse- 
power, and  economy  of  operation.  On  the  engines  depend  the  speed, 
vibrations,  horsepower,  coa!  and  water  consumption,  revolutions,  radius 
of  action,  and  economy  of  operation.  The  bureau  that  designs  the  hull 
has  no  "say"  with  respect  to  the  propeller  and  engines,  and  the  bureau 
that  designs  the  latter  has  no  say  about  the  hull;  ao  that  no  competent 
person  is  provided  for,  or  permitted^  by  the  Government  to  design  these 
three  componcnl  parts,  or  to  adjust  them  to  secure  the  best  results,  or 
to  locate  the  errors  in  the  completed  vessel. 

If  a  new  ship  fails  to  attain  the  desired  speed,  it  may  be  due  to  the 
insufficient  horsepower  or  inefficient  prDf>elter  of  one  bureau,  or  to  the 
lines  of  hull,  foul  boUom,  displacement,  trim,  or  lack  of  depth  of  water 
at  trial  of  another  bureau's  consideration.  If  there  are  excessive  vibra- 
tions it  may  be  due  to  an  unbalanced  engine,  an  improperly  designed 
piopeller,  or  a  wrong  location  of  the  engines  with  respett  (o  the  hull's 
nodes  of  vibration  of  one  bureau's  cognizance.  If  the  vessel  is  uneco- 
nomical and  has  a  large  coal  and  water  consumption  and  a  small  radius 
of  action,  it  may  be  due  lo  a  foul  bottom,  wrong  propeller,  excessive 
steam  consumpdon  of  engines,  or  inefficient  boilers..  There  is  no  one 
in  a  position  to  locate  the  fault  and  denote  whether  it  belong  to  one 
bureau  or  the  other,  nor  is  anyone  in  a  jxisition  (o  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence and  correct  future  designs.  There  is  greater  reason  lo  combine 
the  design  of  the  whole  ship  under  one  head  than  lo  combine  the  two 
departments  building  it.  A  ship  is  too  small  to  separate  its  design  or 
ils  building  under  any  but  one  head.  It  may  have  been  necessaiy  forty- 
two  years  agu  when  the  shipwright  knew  nothing  of  steara  or  electricity 
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and  the  separate  professions  had  to  be  employed  to  obtain  the  whole, 
but  at  tbb  epoch  when  a  war  ship  has  merged  into  a  machinery  plant 
where  hull,  engines,  boilers,  dynamos,  and  all  the  other  fittings  are 
formed  into  shape  by  the  same  or  similar  machinery  from  iron,  steel, 
brass,  and  copper  by  the  same  class  of  mechanics,  there  no  longer  re- 
mains an  excuse  for  unnatural  subdivisions  descended  from  the  olden 
times.  The  whole  field  of  the  shipbuilding  profesMon  to-day  is  not  more 
than  a  specialized  branch  of  mechanical  engineering  —  steam  engines, 
boilers,  electricity,  and  naval  architecture.  Not  even  so  diverged  as 
the  mechanical  engineering  of  commerce,  which  encompasses  the  broad 
field  covered  by  the  great  variety  and  differences  in  machinery,  plants, 
and  methods  employed  in  the  private  industries  of  the  countiy,  but 
merely  the  comparatively  narrow  field  of  mechanical  engineering  ap- 
plying to  a  shipyard  plant  only,  and  the  architecture  of  naval  vessels 
and  machinery  only;  merely  the  same  profession  now  covered  by  the 
curriculum  of  a  single  school  and  encompassed  by  a  single  diploma. 
There  is  no  real  barrier  to  the  achievement  of  modem  methods  in  our 
tape-ridden  navy  yards. 
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THE   AMERICAN    FOREIGN   SERVICE 

[The  growih  of  the  nalional  interest  on  the  pan  of  the  Unitwl  Slates  in 
Foreign,  affairs  has  been  accdmpanie-d  with  a  desire  to  iinpr«ve  our  foreign 
service  especidJy  by  making  the  consular  and  diplomatic  science  a  more  satis- 
factory and  continuoua  career.  This  policy  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Huntin^on 
Wilson,  now  third  assistant  secretary  of  state,  and  in  the  discussions  between 
Mr,  Root  and  CL-rtain  senators  in  a  committee  hearing.  The  article  by  Judge 
Fiancis  C.  Lowdl  upon  American  tiiplomacy  brings  out  the  advantage  which 
the  United  States  has  derived  through  being  represented  in  foreign  affairs  by 
men  who,  while  Ihey  had  not  passed  through  a  continuous  diplomatic  career, 
were  representative  of  iheir  country  in  the  sense  of  being  personages  of  na- 
tivnal  reputation  und  importance,|  ' 
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BV   HUNTrNQTDN   WiLSON  * 

There  is  evident  a  growing  sentiment  among  Americans  in  favor  of 
reorganizing  and  improving  the  foreign  service,  diplomatic  and  consular, 
and  placing  it  upon  a  stable  basis.  Indeed,  this  feeling  has  become  so 
general  and  so  strong  that  but  for  our  extreme  conservatism  something 
would  have  been  done  in  that  directiim  before  the  present  time. 

The  diplomatic  service  is  the  machinery  by  which  the  relations  of  our 
Government  with  other  Governments  are  carri-ed  on.  It  is  the  spokes- 
man of  our  policies  in  the  council  of  the  nations;  the  channel  through 
which  flows  peace  or  war.  It  Is  the  eyes  and  ears  of  our  Government 
in  our  foreign  sflairs;  and  Jl  is  the  evei^'-day  means  of  attending  to  our 
rig^hts  and  obligations  towards  other  Governments  and  peoples.  A 
hermit  nation  needs  no  diplomacy;  but  once  a  nation  abandons  tsiila- 
tion,  the  efficiency  of  its  diplomacy  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
every  dlizen. 

The  consular  service  is  the  machinery  for  carrying  on^  improving, 
and  increasing  foreign  commerce.  First,  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
olf  routine  business.  For  all  goods  imported  into  the  United  States 
invoices  must  lie  authenticated  at  our  consulates  at  the  ports  of  exi>ort 
or  places  of  original  shipment.     Constilates  are  the  custodians  of  the 

From  tlic  Outfoo*,  March  3,  1906,    Ritprinwd  by  permission. 
Secretary  of  Lcgadoii  af  Ih-c  United  Siilea  at  Tokyo. 
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ship's  papers  of  American  vessels  while  at  ports  within  their  districts. 
They  discharge  sailors,  assist  destitute  or  sick  seamen,  adjust  difficulties 
between  ship's  captains  and  their  crews,  and  generally  eitend  the  con- 
trol of  the  home  Government  over  the  merchant  marine  in  foreign 
ports.  Marriages  of  Americans  in  foreign  countries  must  be  witnessed 
by  the  Consul.  Deceased  Americans'  estates  in  foreign  lands  are,  to  a 
degree  varying  in  different  countries,  under  consular  protection.  Deeds, 
powers  of  attorney,  protests,  affidavits,  patent  applications,  and  other 
instruments  executed  abroad  to  be  effective  in  the  United  States,  are 
attested  at  the  consulates.  Such  are  the  ordinary  administrative  and 
notarial  consular  duties.  In  those  countries  where  extraterritoriality  is 
in  force  the  consular  officers  exercise  a  much  wider  administrative  func- 
tion. There  the  American  Consular  Court  is  the  only  forum  in  which 
an  American  can  be  pursued  by  civil  or  criminal  law. 

After  giving  some  idea  of  the  variety  and  responsibility  of  the  consular 
function,  we  come  to  what  is  to-day  the  all-important  object  of  that  ser- 
vice. That  is,  the  extension  and  increase  of  American  business  by  open- 
ing up,  widening,  and  developing  fields  for  our  export  trade.  A  consular 
district  generally  comprises  ah  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  a  given 
consulate  is  situated  which  is  nearer  to  it  than  to  any  other  American 
consulate.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  consul  to  make  a  deep  and  special  study 
of  the  industrial  and  mercantile  conditions  existing  m  his  district.  He 
must  know  what  the  country  needs  or  would  take  in  raw  materials,  in 
commodities,  and  in  manufactured  articles.  He  should  leam  how  these 
needs  are  being  supplied,  with  particular  attention  lo  those  of  them  which 
the  American  producer  —  farmer,  miner,  manufacturer,  or  merchant  — 
might  supply.  He  should  investigate  and  report  as  to  whether  the 
American  import  could  not,  by  a  change  in  form  or  a  variation  in 
manufacture,  by  a  different  method  of  packing,  by  more  convenient 
accommodation  in  payment,  or  in  any  other  way,  be  brought  into  greater 
demand  and  American  trade  be  thus  increased. 

Each  consular  district  may  reveal  a  peculiar  phase  of  the  general  im- 
port possibilities  of  a  country.  Hence,  general  reports  are  made  by  an 
official  who  looks  over  the  field  as  a  whole.  These  reports  are  made  at 
consulates-general,  and  sometimes  also  at  embassies  and  legations.  Of 
course  the  capital  of  a  country  affords  the  best  facilities  for  obtaining 
from  official  sources  information  bearing  on  trade.  Also,  in  some  coun- 
tries government  contracts  are  an  important  item  in  the  competition  for 
import  orders.  Therefore  it  may  be  wise  for  us,  as  some  European 
Governments  have  done,  to  appoint  commercial  attache  to  some  of 
our  embassies  and  legations. 

Our  consular  service,  then,  exists  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  material 
and  personal  interests  of  the  American  people  in  foreign  countries.  Our 
diplomatic  service  adds  a  care  for  these  same  interests  to  its  duty  to  pro- 
tect and  further  America's  political  interests  in  the  world. 
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The  Department  of  State  is  charged  whh  the  duty  of  nrnking  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  services  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  the  Govern- 
ment aod  people.  It  is  not  generally  realized  how  lai^e  a  number  of 
ofiEcers  the  State  Deparlmenl  has  under  it  in  the  service  abroad,  nor  how 
vast  and  varied  is  the  volume  of  its  business.  It  has  a  personnel  smaller 
and  more  poorly  paid  than  that  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  Great  Britain; 
but,  besides  being  the  American  Foreign  Office,  it  ha5  a  rumber  of  other 
duties  superadded.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  keeper  of  the  seal  of  the 
United  States.  He  publishes  the  Federal  laws  of  the  land.  Contentious 
matters  between  foreigners  and  the  Stale  sovereignties  of  the  Union  at 
times  give  rise  to  questions  between  those  governments  and  the  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries.  All  these  have  to  be  settled  by  elaborate 
domestic  correspondence  between  the  State  Department  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  our  States,  other  departments,  and  various  officials.  So  that 
functions  corresponding  in  other  countries  to  such  offices  as  Keeper 
of  the  Seal,  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  etc.,  devolve  upon  theone  Depart- 
tnent.  What  with  our  new  colonial  possessions,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
scope  of  the  Stale  Department's  work  may  before  long  be  still  further 
extended.  Yet  the  Department  of  Slate  has  a  very  small  personnel  and 
very  small  appropriations.  The  wonder  is  how  its  handful  of  officials 
acquit  themselves  so  well  in  grappling  with  so  enormous  a  volume  of 
business.     Certainly  high  pratse  is  due  them. 

The  fact  is  that  all  three  components  of  the  foreign  service,  that  is, 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  under 
it,  were  founded  long  ago  on  a  small  scale,  just  after  our  emergence  froro 
colonial  days.  They  can  never  catch  up  vrith  the  country's  present  needs 
unless  the  wit!  of  the  people  express  itself  through  Congress  in  the  form 
of  the  required  legislation,  and  Congress  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  foreign  service. 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  the  most  distressing  difficulties  of  our  system, 
I  refer  to  the  lack  of  any  constituted  channel  of  communication  for  keep- 
ing Congress  and  the  foreign  service  in  sympathetic  touch  and  effective 
cooperation.  In  other  countries  this  undoubted  need  is  supplied  by  a 
parliamentary  secretary-;  or  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  speaks  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  With  us  there  are  the  President's  occasional 
messages.  Congress  sometimes  calls  for  correspondence  when  some 
quesuoti  has  become  acute.  Or,  suppose  a  Senator  or  a  Representative 
or  an  official  of  the  Slate  E)epartment  to  be  greatly  interested  in  a  piece 
of  legislation  touching  foreign  aflairs,  or  in  a  treaty  to  be  negotiated; 
he  may  by  personal  effort  have  a  number  of  conversations  which  will 
greatly  help  both  the  Senate  or  Congress  and  the  Department.  But 
there  is  no  sufficiently  continuous  keeping  in  touch  between  the  Senate, 
the  House,  their  committees,  and  the  Stale  Department ;  and  the  matter 
is  too  important  not  to  he  thoroughly  provided  for.  Why  should  not  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  be  charged  with  this  duty? 
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ship's  papers  of  American  vessels  v  ■■  ■•       ■  'lie  numerical  inade- 

They  discharge  sailors,  assist  destii!!'  -^  ■'L'cn  irreverently  corn- 

between  ship's  captains  and  their  1 ;  Our  diplomatic  and 

trol  of  the  home  Government  u  ■  ■         ■■■•<■' and  more  truth,  called 
ports.    Marriages  of  Americans  i  •  i-i'iigh  truth  in  this  pessi- 

by  the  Consul.    Deceased  Amcii^  -"  inipnivement,  and  that  the 

degree  varying  in  different  couiu  ■  "C  and  putting  into  operation 

powers  of  attorney,  protests.  ; 

mstruments  executed  abroad  i  ■  -   ""^1  to  do  its  great  intellectual 

attested  at  the  consulates.     ^' -  ^^^     At  present,  in  the  Diplo- 

notarial  consular  duties.    In    ■         ■  "■■  "re  apportioned  for  working 
in  force  the  consular  officer-  < :  '  t_ '"-'  said  that  a  knowledge  of 

tion.    There  the  American  i  .;;''''^''. '"  **>*^  ™*"  '^'ho  must  study 

an  American  can  be  pursm  ■  -;■■''  diplomatic  Bureau  should  be 

After  gi%ing  some  idea  i.  .  ■  ■K^-geographical  basis  of  reason, 
function,  we  come  to  wha'  -  -■  'Lild  Ix!  added.  And,  as  said  before, 
vice.  That  is,  the  exten.-!-.-  .  ■■■^.  keeping  the  Department  in  touch 
ing  up,  widening,  and  d»-.»  .^ -..uion  respecting  foreign  affairs,  and 
district  generally  compii-^       ■■-,^- 

consulate  is  situated  \m:  ■'-  ■  ■''  '["f  extinction  of  the  "spoils  system" 
consulate.  It  is  the  dir  ■  ■  -  '  >t'nice.  Here  civil  service  is  absolutelv 
of  the  industrial  and  i..  ■--■--';i  «*^'t  requires  very  careful  woricingout. 
must  know  what  tlu'  -  - "  >*;^'ii-'f  may  be  divided,  according  to  cause, 
commodities,  and  in  ^  '.  inotTiciency  due  to  lack  of  natural  qualifi- 
needs  are  being  suij|j  ■■  ^■^v'nal  education,  and  to  want  of  experience, 
the  American  prod.  • "  -"systematized  service.  The  zeal  of  a  man 
might  supply.  Hi'  :  '"'S  M"''c  new  to  him  is  sometimes  its  saving 
American  impori  ?  ■o^.-iiiity  arising  from  apathy  and  indifference, 
manufacture,  by  :  '■  :-.".:j:hRoing,  closed  civil  service.  Our  problem  is 
accommodation  ;.  ■'-  .;.;.iliiiia(ion.<i,  the  special  education,  and  the  ex- 
demand  and  A  ni.  ^ciic  lime  to  inspire  zeal  in  the  ser\'ice. 

Each  consul. »  ;•*-<»«•  ihe  special  knowledge,  a  permanent  sen-ice 
port  possibilii  i*.,v(iciirf,  pntmotion  for  meritorious  work  will  secure 
official  whoii.  -v  »«'  to  obtain  the  best  men?  Every  college  man 
consulates-KK  ;u*.'"  »hi'  l>:i""*  'lie  highest  examinations  are  by  no  means 
course  the  tii>»  ;"h'»  iji  the  class.  Especially  in  diplomacy,  a  number 
from  officiaj  Af  ^[ualiiii's  are  wanted.  Tact,  address,  quick  perception, 
tries  goveri  i^'*^^'  Kdaiici',  and  self-control  are  some  of  the  natural 
imDort  OENv*!  it>lJonialisl  has.  These  should  therefore  be  sought  in 
sUhiivLiivs  for  lho_ service,  and  obviously  they  can  not  be  de- 
tkiillcii  i'\:imiiialion. 

,Ru.vM.iii  Minister  fur  Foreign  Affairs  emphasized  the  indu- 

jtlMWV  of  Ihis  personal  element.    It  was  his  custom  to  have 

vlio  had  succe-ssfully  pa.ssed  the  diplomatic  senice 

n  liira  next  day.     He  then  selected  from  among 
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|)i<    '  itididates  to  put  into  the  service;  and  he  is  recorded  as  say- 

^inn  was  based  rather  upun  the  impression  each  candi- 
iri:iilo  on  him  during  the  call  than  upon  the  relative 
^ui  ilidr  examination  papers. 

atmiild  nut  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  perhaps  assisted  by  a  small 

facleot  from  among  the  successful  candidates  tliose  to  be  put  into 

riif  aflfi  [lie  examinations  each  year  —  the  choice  to  be  made  a/ter 

informal  and  verhaJ  examination  of  the  men  who  had  successfully 

swd  ihe  main  written  one? 

^ow  thai  the  days  of  the  telegraph  have  made  the  envoy  rather  his 
"  jxTTimeiii's  suukesman  and  ad^/ocale  than  its  plenipotentiary  slales- 
_  111,  sume  ptifple  loo  greatly  minimize  his  duties,  Surely  it  behooves  us^ 
as  a  practical  people,  to  have  for  our  Government  ihcbesl  possible 
spokesmen  and  advocates.  In  private  life  his  perstjnal  abilities  leave 
one  advocate  in  the  law  to  s.tar\'«,  while  another's  bring  him  a  huge 
iocotne.  Success  or  failure  in  the  Govemmenl's  foreign  affaire  depends 
enormously  —  much  more  than  people  realize  —  upon  the  skill  or  the 
bungling  of  the  Government's  advocates  abtoad.  And  these  are  its 
diplomatic  represenlalives. 

For  efficiency  in  a  consular  officer  the  personal  factor  presents  some- 
what fewer  difliculties,  yet  it  is  questionable  whether  an  examination 
should  be  the  sole  criterion  for  the  admission  of  men  eligible  to  all  grades. 
Although  the  two  services  have  a  number  of  things  in  common,  and  what 
is  true  of  the  one  is  often  to  some  extent  true  of  the  other,  what  next 
follows  applies  particularly  to  the  diplomatic  branch, 

A  charge  which  may  be  brought  against  an  organized  foreigsi  service 
in  which  men  spend  their  lives,  except  for  occasional  leaves  of  absence  in 
going  from  post  to  post  in  foreign  countries,  is  that  ihey  sometimes  lose 
touch  with  the  ideas  O'f  their  own  country.  They  arc  too  long  away  from 
home.    There  is,  however,  a  ready  means  of  removing  this  danger. 

The  successful  candidates  for  the  service  should  first  pass  a  year  or 
mO're  as  clerks  in  the  State  Department,  learning,  from  the  big  end, 
the  practical  work  of  their  profession.  These  young  men  would  be 
distnbuted  in  (he  bureaus  and  stttions  where  the  work  would  teach 
them  most  about  their  future  duties,  whether  consular  or  diplomatic, 
and  wuuld  be  required  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  general  work 
of  the  Department. 

Next,  these  clerks  would  be  sent  abroad  to  serve  as  attachi^s  at  embas- 
sies or  legations^  or  as  clerks  in  consulates,  this  depending  upon  which 
service  they  had  been  examined  for  and  entered.  Later,  they  would  be 
transferred  from  one  post  to  another,  and,  if  they  did  good  work,  gradu- 
ally promoted.  In  their  respective  semces  they  would  become  third 
secretaries  of  embassy  or  Icgatiun,  second  secretaries,  secretaries,  and 
io  on;  and,  in  the  consular  .service,  higher  grades  of  clerks,  consular 
agents,  vice  and  deputy  consuls,  consuls,  consuls-general. 
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In  connection  with  the  regular  diplomatic  and  consular  service  exami- 
nations there  should  be  examinations  for  positions  as  student  ioteipreteis. 
A  few  years  ago  student  interpreters  were  attached  to  our  legation  at 
Peking,  and  that  was  an  admirable  innovation.  It  should  be  extended, 
however,  at  least  to  our  legation  in  Japan,  and  perhaps  also  to  that  in 
Turkey.  The  written  language  is  practically  the  same  in  China,  Japan, 
and  Korea.  These  student  interpreters,  after  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
State  Department,  would  be  sent  out  and  attached  to  the  l^ations  in 
the  Far  East.  There  they  would  spend  several  years  in  mastering  the 
difficulties  of  the  Oriental  languages.  After  that  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  join  the  staffs  of  the  consulates  in  China,  Japan,  and  Korea 
as  clerks,  and  so  enter  on  a  career  in  the  Oriental  consular  service.  The 
interpreters  of  our  legations  and  their  assistants  would  also  be  drawn 
from  this  body. 

Now  we  come  to  the  above-mentioned  safeguard  against  a  tendency 
to  what  may  be  loosely  called  expatriation.  The  plan  which  follows 
is  most  of  all  desirable  because  of  the  great  bene&ts  it  carries  with  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  gainsa/  that  a  man  can  do  better  work  in  the  service 
abroad  if  he  has  tirst  served  in  the  Department  at  Washington.  It  also 
seems  evident  that  it  would  be  useful  to  have  in  the  Department  men 
who  had  made  recent  special  studies  of  the  political  and  trade  conditions 
in  various  foreign  countries.  The  suggestion,  then,  is  that  a  mobility 
and  interchange  of  posts  be  established,  to  a  certain  extent,  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  diplomatic  service,  and  perhaps  also,  in 
certain  bureaus  and  sections,  between  the  Department  and  the  consular 
service.  A  parity  of  grade  could  be  fixed  between  the  posts  in  the  De- 
partment and  the  posts  abroad.  For  example,  the  different  grades  of 
clerks,  the  chiefs  of  section,  the  chiefs  of  bureau,  and  the  assistant  secre- 
taries might  correspond  to  attaches,  to  grades  of  secretaries  of  embassy 
or  legation,  to  ministers  resident,  and  to  ministers  plenipotentiary.  A 
limited  shifting  between  the  two  ends  of  the  service  could  be  ordered 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Among  other  things,  this 
system  would  give  to  the  heads  of  the  service  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
^ge  of  the  abilities  of  their  personnel ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the 
long  run  it  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  Department  and  benefit  to  the 
diplomatic  service. 

Fairly  frequent  shifting  between  posts  abroad  is  also  desirable,  and 
transfers  should  as  far  as  possible  invariably  accompany  promotioDS. 
For  considerations  which,  if  somewhat  abstruse,  are  none  the  less  cogent, 
it  is  best  that  a  secretary  should  be  transferred  when  promoted  rather 
than  be  promoted  to  be  minbter  at  the  same  post.  The  two  official 
characters  of  minister  and  secretary,  and  the  subtle  relations  attaching 
to  them,  are  different.  Each  position  occupies  a  certain  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  local  official  circle;  and  these  associations  are  not  to  be  sud- 
denly thrown  off  or  assumed.    An  important  reason  why  three  or  foui 
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years  is  generally  long  enough  to  leave  a  man  at  the  same  post  is  that  he 
almost  inevitably  becomes  somewhat  "stale."  His  observation  becomes 
less  keen.  Also,  at  difficult  posts  an  energetic  represenlative  is  not 
unlikety  to  wear  out  Ills  welcome,  and  so  lose  much  of  his  usefulness. 
Furthermiorc,  frequent  transfer  gives  wider  experience  and  so  increases 
efRciency.  With  this  system  each  official  would  be  commissioned  by 
ihe  President  in  a  partitular  grade,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
designate,  from  lime  to  time,  the  post  he  should  fill.  From  every  point 
of  view,  a  more  mobile  diplomatic  service,  including  limited  inter- 
change to  the  State  Department,  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

A  closed  service,  in  which  a  man  has  only  (o  live  in  order  to  he  steadily 
promoted  and  finally  retired  with  a  pension,  tends  to  induce  apathy. 
What  we  want  is  a  service  in  which  every  man  who  gives  his  best  years 
and  energies  to  the  work  will  be  sure  of  a  life  career,  and,  at  the  end  of 
liis  career,  a  pension.  Only  those  who  do  signatly  fine  work  should 
expect  to  be  rewarded  with  ultimate  promotion  to  the  highest  grades. 
In  this  way  justice  ts  meted  to  faithful  service  and  a  reward  is  in  store 
for  brilliant  service. 

The  best  pension  system  would  probably  be  to  make  retirement  op- 
tional after,  say,  twenly-five  years'  service,  with  a  pension  computed  on 
the  salarj'  of  the  grade  from  which  the  officer  retired.  The  pension  could 
be  Increased  proportionally  to  the  excess  of  the  period  nt  service  rendered 
over  twenly-five  years.  In  private  life  it  is  deemed  a  hard  lot  when  a 
man  who  has  given  the  best  twenty-tlve  or  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  a 
business  or  profession  can  not  have  accumulated  enough  to  support  him 
during  his  declining  years.  .'\nd  if  the  foreign  service  is  to  have  the  good 
men  it  needs,  iheir  livelihood  must  not  be  made  too  precarious. 

Nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  an  absolutely  closed  service.  There 
is  every  reason  why,  with  an  organized  service,  the  President  should  still 
have  the  power  to  appoint  an  ambassador  or  minister  from  outside  the 
diplomatic  service.  The  preeminent  talents  and  conspicuous  fitness  of 
some  countryman  of  ours,  or  the  special  nature  of  some  mission  to  be 
carried  out,  may  at  times  point  unmistakably  to  such  a  selection. 

Our  ambassadors  and  ministers,  receive  relatively  small  pay  and  no 
allowances  worth  mentioning,  and  are  not  provided  with  houses.  Their 
colleagues  representing  other  Powers  receive  generally  better  pay,  be- 
sides funds  for  the  costly  and  necessary  outlays  for  "representation," 
and  permanent  buildings  owned  by  their  governments,  in  which  to 
reside  during  their  missions.  Every  truly  democratic  American  should 
be  shocked  to  realize  that,  because  ■of  oar  penury  in  this  matter,  only 
very  rich  men  can  possibly  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  at 
certain  capitals.  The  very  undemocratic  result  is  that  men  of  moderate 
fortune,  however  talented,  can  not  be  appointed  to,  nor  could  they  afford 
to  accqjt,  those  posts. 

American  travelers  are  constantly  chagrined  to  find  their  legations  and 
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consulates  abroad  housed  in  a  haphazard  manner,  comparing  veiy  un- 
favorably with  those  of  other  countries.  Our  Government  owns  legation 
buildings  only  at  Tokyo,  Peking,  Seoul,  and  Bangkok.  The  owner- 
ship of  these  was  practically  forced  upon  us  by  the  peculiar  coDditions 
existing  in  those  countries.  Similarly,  we  possess  a  few  rather  inferior 
consular  premises.  Let  us  see  what  other  countries  do  —  countries 
which  place  importance  on  foreign  policy  and  its  corollary,  forngn  com- 
merce, as,  for  example,  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  In  every  capital, 
in  every  port  or  commercial  center,  they  aim  to  have  the  eye  met  by  an 
embassy  or  legation  or  a  consulate  —  substantial,  permanent,  and  archi- 
tecturally good  —  which  stands  in  a  foreign  land  as  a  reminder  of  the 
dignity,  the  strength,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  country  whose  flag  Qies 
over  it.  And  then  one  Ends  (if,  indeed,  one  can  succeed  in  finding  them) 
the  American  embassy  or  legation,  shabby  or  creditable,  according  to 
the  purse  and  generosity  of  the  representative,  and  the  consulate  some- 
times a  dusty  second  floor  in  some  back  street.  Is  this  what  the  American 
people  want? 

I  have  outlined  a  number  of  points  for  a  reorganization  which  I 
believe  would  be  entirely  practical  and  feasible,  and  would  vasUy  amelio- 
rate the  service.  There  are  many  minor  reforms  which  can  hardly  be 
taken  up  with  any  enthusiasm  while  the  service  is  left  in  its  present 
unsettled  condition. 

A  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  have  done  hard  work  and 
have  introduced  bilb  which  it  was  hoped  would  place  the  service  on  a 
sound  footing.  But  the  ideal  foreign  service  for  which  the  way  is  now 
open  needs  for  its  accomplishment  the  support  of  an  active,  not  passive, 
public  opinion ;  and  it  needs  the  cooperation  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives interested  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  with  some  of  those  who  have  studied  the  service  from  within.  The 
foreign  services  of  ail  countries  must  be  studied  and  examined.  What 
b  good  must  be  adopted,  or  what  is  better  must  be  devised.  Then  will  a 
bill  be  framed  and  passed  which  will  give  us  the  efficient  foreign  service 
that  a  great  commercial  world  power  like  the  United  States  has  the  right 
and  the  obligation  to  possess. 


FROM  A  SENATE  HEARING  ON  THE  REORGANIZA- 
TION OF  CONSULAR  SERVICE,   1906* 

Secretary  Root.  The  scheme  of  reorganization  which  is  embodied 
in  the  first  1 1  sections  of  the  bill  includes,  first,  the  classification  of  the 
consular  officers  in  grade,  the  assignment  of  the  members  of  the  present 
force  to  those  grades  in  accordance  with  their  present  positions,  the 

'  Senate  Report  No.  iia,  59t'"  Congr.,  i  Session. 
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importance,  the  salary,  and  llie  existing  conditions  of  llieir  present 
offices,  and  authority  10  the  Prestdenl  Lo  transfer  these  graded  officers 
from  on-e  station  to  another  according  to  the  interests  of  the  service. 

Senator  Bacon.  The  promotion  then  requires  a  separate  confir- 
matinn  ? 

Secretarj'  Root.  Yts;  it  provides  for  original  appointments  only  to 
the  lower  grades  upon  csamination.  An  examination  would  l>e  by  a 
board  composod  of  the  Chief  of  the  Consular  Bureau,  an  officer  of  the 
State  Department  designated  by  the  President,  and  the  chief  examiner 
of  the  Ci^^l  Service  Commission  or  other  person  designated  by  the  Com- 
mi^ion  —  practically  such  examiner  as  they  designate. 

Senator  Lodge.    The  examination  is  not  competitive. 

Secretary  Root.  No;  the  examination  is  to  be  of  such  persons  as 
the  President  designates  f»r  examination. 

Senator  Lodge.    Like  the  Marine  Corps  to-day? 

Secretary  Root.  Yes,  and  the  Army ;  the  board  to  accompany  their 
report  of  ihc  list  of  (hose  who  pa&s  the  csaminalion  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  ihcir  rcjwrt  and  nf  the  qualifications  shown  by 
the  examination.  "The  reorganization  contemplates  that  the  appoint- 
ments made  lo  the  higher  grades  shall  be  by  promotion  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  original  appniniments  to  be  only  to  [he  lower  grade,  and  the  appoint- 
ments lo  the  higher  grades  to  be  by  promoiion  from  the  lower  grade. 

Senator  Bacon.  Pardon  an  inquiry  right  there,  Mr,  Secretary.  In 
section  2  you  speak  of  ihe  number  of  consuls-general  of  the  first  class, 
then  consuls-general  of  the  second  cJaas,  otc.  Do  I  understand  that 
there  can  be  no  original  appointments  lo  those  positions? 

Secretary  Root.    No;  it  is  all  by  promotion. 

Senator  Mohcan.    Based  upon  examination? 

Secretary  Root.  No;  llie  promotinn  is  not  based  upon  examination. 
The  original  appointment  is  based  upon  esamination.  The  jiromotion 
is  based  upon  what  the  man  does  in  the  service.  We  have  already 
started  in  the  State  DepEutmcnt  an  efficiency  record,  under  which  there 
will  be  entered,  under  the  name  of  every  officer  in  the  consular  service,  all 
the  information  that  can  be  now  collected  as  to  what  sort  of  an  officer  he 
is.  I  have  called  upon  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  La borlo  inform 
me  what  their  estimate  is  upon  the  reports  that  are  sent  in  by  the  consuls 
and  are  sent  over  to  the  Department  to  be  published.  I  have  called 
u["jon  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations  in  the  State  Department  for  the 
same  information,  upon  the  Consular  Bureau  for  the  same  information, 
and  r  am  searching  the  records  of  the  State  Department  to  get  iidormalion 
as  lo  whether  a  man  is  a  good  man,  an  indifferent  man,  or  a  fioor  man. 
Then  I  have  given  directions  that  hereafter  every  specially  good  thing 
(hat  a  consul  does  shall  be  entered  lo  his  credit,  and  every  poor  thing 
that  he  does  shall  be  entered  to  his  discredit. 

Senator  MoACAN.    Like  a  military  reLord? 
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Secretary  Root.  Yes.  I  am  practically  applying  experience  that  I 
gained  in  the  War  Department  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  records  of 
officers. 

The  two  things  to  be  gained  by  the  classificadon  and  confining  the 
appointments  to  a  lower  grade  and  filling  the  upper  ones  by  promodoD 
are,  first,  that  it  will  enable  the  President  to  assign  the  officers  to  stadons 
in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  service.  We  have  now  a  great 
many  square  p^  in  round  holes  and  round  pegs  in  square  holes.  There 
are  men  in  the  service  whose  health  is  suJSering  and  whose  families* 
health  is  suffering,  and  they  are  holding  on  because  there  is  no  way  to 
get  out  except  to  leave  the  service.  There  are  men  in  places  for  which 
their  peculiar  faculties  arc  not  fitted,  but  they  are  holding  on  instead  of 
being  put  in  places  where  they  could  do  far  better  work,  because  there 
is  no  way  of  remedying  that  situation  except  for  them  to  get  out  of  the 
service  or  turn  somebody  else  out  and  reappoint  them.  I  can  not  see 
any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  assigned  as  the  service  requires,  just 
as  an  army  ofBcer  is  assigned. 

Senator  Morgan.    Anywhere  in  the  worid  ? 

Secretary  Root,  Anywhere.  There  is  one  man  now,  a  gentleman 
Senator  Cullom  spoke  to  me  about  some  time  ago,  who  is  consul  in 
China,  a  most  excellent  man,  I  do  not  believe  he  is  going  to  be  able  to 
stay  at  the  place  where  he  is.  I  think  considerations  of  health  will 
midce  it  impossible.  He  has  to  go  out  of  the  service  unless  somebody 
else  is  turned  out  who  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  turned  out,  and  this 
gentleman's  name  sent  to  the  Senate  upon  an  entirely-  new  original 
appointment  for  another  place.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  such  a  place, 
too,  because  you  have  either  got  to  punish  him  because  his  health  and 
his  family's  health  will  not  stand  the  place  where  he  is,  by  putting  him 
in  a  place  with  a  lower  salary,  or  reward  him  for  it,  by  putting  him  in 
a  place  with  a  higher  salary,  unless  you  can  find  one  with  just  the  same 
salary.  There  are  many  men  who  could  do  much  better  work  in  much 
better  places,  and  we  can  not  move  them. 

Senator  Bacon.  The  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  introducing 
this  elastic  feature  into  the  service  is  somewhat  different  from  the  ques- 
tion which  arises  upon  this  classification  in  the  matter  of  promotions. 

Secretary  Root.  I  was  coming  to  that.  That  is  the  second  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  classification,  that  it  makes  possible  the  filling  of  higher 
grades  by  promotion  and  confining  the  appointments  to  the  lower  grades. 
Now,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the  best  service  from  men  who  are  hopeless 
of  receiving  any  recognition  of  the  best  service.  It  is  a  fact  that  now  it 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  a  consul  does  well  or  ill.  He  may 
be  in  a  lower  station,  doing  the  highest  kind  of  work,  and  a  vacancy 
may  occur  in  a  better  place  in  the  very  country  where  he  is,  and  he  ex- 
pects nothing  else  but  that  somebody  from  home  here  will  be  shoved 
in  over  his  head.    He  is  away  —  "out  of  sight,  out  o\  mind."    He  is 
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doing  excellent  service,  but  there  is  no  recognition  of  it  whatever,  and 
(here  is  no  way  of  recognizing  it  unless  we  can  have  some  esta.blished 
system  under  wtiiih  Ihe  liiglier  places  shall  be  tiled  by  promotion.  That 
would  give  an  incentive  to  goud  work.  It  would  make  it  jiossible  to 
recognize  good  work,  and  it  would  get  us  out  of  the  rut  that  we  are  in, 
of  hanng  the  consular  service  as  an  opportunity  lor  retirement  of  gentle- 
men who  have  to  be  provided  for  because  they  have  failed  in  life  here. 

Senator  MoNEV.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question  along  that  line.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  present  system,  is  there,  lo  prevent  the  recognition  of 
a  man  who  makes  a  sjilendid  record?  Why  can  he  not  l>e  appointed, 
directly  on  your  recommendation  [o  the  President,  to  this  vacancy  which 
occurs  over  him?  There  is  no  use  of  rushing  anyone  from  here  over 
there  when  he  is  on  the  ground  and  you  know  what  he  has  done.  Vou 
have  his  splendid  record  there  bclore  you. 

Secretary  Root.  Senator,  it  is  a  long-established  practice,  and  it  is 
a  practice  which  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  change  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  a  part  of  the  api>ainting  power. 
The  practice  of  making  such  appciintments  has  continued  ever  since  I 
have  known  anything  about  public  life,  ll  is  eitibedded  in  the  procedure 
of  our  Government,  and  1  apprehend  that  if  the  President  were  to  under- 
take now  alone,  by  himself,  to  make  an  entire  change  in  that  matter, 
and  w-erc  to  say,  "I  vdll  apjwint  no  more  dtizens  of  the  various  States 
of  consequence  or  importance  whose  interests  are  pressed  by  Senators 
and  Representatives,"  without  first  having  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
for  the  change,  it  would  be  regarded  as  revolutionary  and  would  create 
ill  feeling,  and  it  would  he  an  exceedingly  difficult  resolution  to  adhere 
to,  1  want  yoti  to  say  that  thai  is  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  and 
if  it  is  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  a  part  of 
the  appointing  power,  you  ought  to  give  it  your  approval;  and  if  you 
approve  this  hill  you  do  give  that  approval. 

Senator  Bacon.  Mr  Secretary,  I  recognize  the  force  of  what  you  say 
as  to  the  value  of  the  hope  of  promotion  as  an  incentive  to  industry  and 
good  conduct,  and  possibly,  within  certain  limitations,  that  principle 
could  be  advantageously  applied.  The  thought  in  my  mind,  though, 
is  as  to  the  linnltatinn  of  the  appointment  of  these  highest  offices  to  those 
who  are  already  in  theseniceand  having  those  offices  filled  by  promotion. 
It  is  altogether  possible  that  a  man  most  eminently  qualified  for  one  of 
these  highest  consul -generalships  may  not  have  been  in  the  consular 
service.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  case  of  Mr.  Wynne,  who  Is  now 
consul-general  at  London.  Under  the  proposed  system  he  would  not 
be  eligible  to  that  position.  There  is  another  case  which  is  probably 
a  little  more  marked  in  its  application  to  this  suggestion  —  the  case  of 
a  man  who  was  for  a  long  time  consul  at  Habana.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  bad  the  rank  of  consul-general  or  not. 

Senator  Lodge.    Yes;  he  was  consul-general. 
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Senator  Bacon.  He  was  also  highly  esteemed  by  the  commercia 
inlerests  of  the  country.  I  assume  he  has  gone  out  of  the  semce  and  is 
possibly  now  beyond  Ihe  age  when  he  would  be  eligible ;  but,  far  illustra- 
tion, suppose  in  the  mutations  of  political  fonune  he  had  lost  that  place 
and  an  incoming  Administration  desired  to  reappoint  him  to  a  place 
where  he  had  showii  by  bis  experience  and  his  pcrfonnances  that  be 
was  eminently  qualified  for  the  place,  his  services  could  not  be  availed 
of.  I  recollect  that  I  once  went  to  see  Mr.  Cleveland,  during  his  Ad- 
nunistration,  in  the  interest  of  ai  gentleman  whom  1  thought  would  make 
a  good  consul-general  at  Habana.  Williams  had  been  appointed  by  a 
Republican  President.  Mr.  Cleveland  said  to  me  that  Williams  was 
too  valuable  to  be  displaced,  that  a  matter  of  politics  could  not  be  con- 
sidered, and  he  must  be  retained  because  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  which  were  conserved  by  his  retention. 

I  just  gave  that  as  an  illustration,  and  what  1  say  is  more  in  the  line 
of  suggestion  than  argument.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  underetand  me  as 
taking  issue  with  you  upon  that  feature  of  the  bill,  but  1  think  It  is  a 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  for  consideration,  whether  thb  elastic 
feature  might  not  of  advantage  be  confined  to  some  of  the  lower  posi- 
tions, or  at  least  not  extended  to  tlie  higher  positions. 

I  think  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  men  who  make  the  most  excellent 
subordinates  makes  very  inefficient  and  poor  principals.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  good  colonels  spoiled  by  being  made  generals. 

Secretaiy  Root.  That  is  quite  true,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
9,  situation  less  open  to  that  difficulty  than  this.  That  is  very  often  the 
case  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  You  will  find  that  a  good  enlisted  man 
often  makes  a  poor  lieutenant,  and  a  good  subaltern  officer  is  very  poor 
when  he  comes  to  be  made  a  general  officer;  but  here  every  consul  has 
an  independent  command.  The  lowest-grade  consul  is  an  independent 
officer,  and  he  is  performing  the  same  kind  of  duties  that  the  highest 
consul -general  is  perffirming,  and  you  have  an  oppi>rtumly  to  judge 
by  the  way  he  ijerfomis  the  duties  of  the  lower-grade  office  how  he 
would  perform  the  duties  of  the  high  office. 

Indeed,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  lower-grade  ofbces  are  the 
most  difficult  offices ;  but  they  are  of  the  lower  grade  and  lower  salaries, 
because,  while  the  duties  may  be  much  more  difficult  than  those  of  the 
higher  grade,  they  are  less  important.  I  do  not  know  anything  more 
difficult  than  the  position  of  our  consuls  in  some  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  Civuntries,  particularly  consuls  in  countries  where  we  have  no 
resident  minister.  Some  of  them  exhibit  great  ability,  but  they  are  low- 
grade  consulates. 

Senator  LoDGE,  Your  theory  would  be  Ibat  by  the  lime  you  got  to 
the  high  grade  of  tonsubgeneral.  you  would  have  your  men  so 
tharoughly  sifted  out  that  you  could  not  very  well  go  wrong  in  getting 
a  competent  man? 
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Secretary  Root.  My  idea  is,  that  with  the  number  we  have  of  low- 
grade  consuls  —  and  the  great  bulk  ol  these  consuls  are  lo-w-grade  con- 
suls —  there  is  the  beat  possible  opportunity  of  determining  whether  a 
man  is  to  hold  one  of  the  highest  positions. 

With  regard  to  the  Williams  illustriitinn,  there  would  be  no  difGciHty 
In  framing  this  bill  so  that  a  reaiipoinltnent  could  be  made  without  going 
through  the  grades.  Ii  wnuld  he  quite  appropriate.  That  would  cover 
the  case  like  the  one  of  Williams,  going  oul  and  then  being  put 
back. 

Senator  LoPCE.    Going  out  from  any  cause? 

Secretary  Root.  Ves;  from  any  cause.  If  a  man  has  once  been  in 
the  service,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  treated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reappotntmont,  just  as  n.  man  who  is  in  the  service  now  for 
purposes  of  reassignment. 

Senator  Ci'llom.    His  (jualifications  being  already  proven. 

Secretary  Root.    Being  already  proven. 

Senator  Money.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  you  said  confinnatioiia 
are  necessary  upon  these  promotions  or  not. 

Secretary  Root,    Ves,  sir. 

Senator  Money,  Confirmations  are  necessary,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
an  original  appointment? 

Secretary  Root.    Yes. 

Then,  as  to  the  other  illustration.  Such  an  arrangement  would  have 
cut  Mr.  Wynne  out,  but  1  feel  pretty  confident  on  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  you  would  gain  much  more  than  ynu  would  lose.  You  would 
lose  some  good  men,  but  you  would  gain  liy  harring  a  great  many  men 
who  are  not  good  men.  As  a  rule,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  man 
who  has  passed  the  age  of  the  youngest  of  us  at  this  table  has  become 
too  old  to  learn  new  tricks. 

Senator  Fryk.    He  ought  to  be  chloroformed? 

Secretary  Root.  No;  far  from  it.  But  he  ought  not  to  undertake 
an  entirely  new  business  and  enter  upon  an  entirely  new  field  of  action. 
There  may  be  exceptionaf  men  who  could,  but  the  exceptions  would  be 
so  few  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  in  the  interest  of  the  service,  men 
wh'O  have  lived  through  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  ought  not  to  be 
taken  into  the  new  field.  The  Government  will  have  better  service  if 
it  picks  men  comparatively  young,  who  still  have  enlhusiasm,  energy, 
ambition,  and  the  p*>wer  of  making  a  career,  and  lets  them  learn  the 
consular  business  then,  instead  of  taking  men  who  have  lived  through 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  and  who  have  reached  the  time  when  they 
rather  want  rest. 

Senator  Bacon.  Mr.  Secretarj',  wKat  is  the  term  of  office  proposed 
in  this  bill?    Are  they  life  appnintmenf; ? 

Secretary  Root,    There  is  no  time  fised.     It  is  left  just  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Morgan.    During  good  behavior. 
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Senator  Lodge.    It  is  not  changed. 

Senator  Bacon.  I  understand ;  but,  then,  the  new  system,  if  adopted, 
would  raise  some  question  on  that  subject.  For  instance,  as  it  is  now, 
when  an  administration  changes  it  is  perfectly  competent  and  rather 
recognized  as  a  rule  that  all  of  the  consuls  except  such  as  those  in  the 
class  to  which  Mr.  Williams  belonged  should  go  out  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  party  come  in. 

Senator  Lodge.    That  has  been  the  great  misfortune  of  the  service. 

Senator  Bacon.  Under  this  you  say  there  is  no  change.  The  right 
of  the  President  to  reappoint  would  be  the  same  as  now,  but  the  origi- 
nal appointment  could  only  be  to  the  lowest  grade.  In  other  wor^, 
he  could  only  displace  the  lowest  grade. 

Secretary  Root,  He  could  displace  anybody  he  chose,  filling  his 
place  by  promotion  and  making  vacancies  in  the  lower  grades. 

Senator  Bacon.  What  I  mean  is  this :  He  could  not  appoint  a  man 
to  any  position  except  the  lowest  grade. 

Senator  Lodge.  Of  course,  constitutionally,  he  can  disF^ard  the 
law  altogether. 

Senator  Bacon.    I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  Consuls  are  specifically  expressed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  we  can  not  limit  or  restrict  his  right  of  appointment. 

Senator  Bacon.  You  might  say  the  same  thing  of  an  officer  in  the 
Army.     I  am  not  so  sure  about  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  would  be  better  for  the  two  Departments  to 
work  in  harmony,  especially  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of 
appropriations. 

Senator  Bacon.  Yes.  I  am  asking  that  question  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  the  practical  working  of  it  will  be.  For  instance, 
without  any  change  of  administration,  the  President  could,  of  course, 
remove  anyone  from  any  grade;  but  then  when  he  removes  a  man  he 
can  only  fill  the  lowest  place,  and  if  there  were  a  change  in  administra- 
tion the  same  rule  would  hold  good. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  would  ask  the  Secretary  if  it  is  not  the  point  of 
the  law  to  give  to  the  service  greater  stability,  and  whether  that  is  not 
what  it  needs  more  than  anything  else. 

Senator  Bacon.  I  think  that,  within  bounds,  is  a  very  desirable 
thing. 

Secretary  Root.  That  does  produce  this  effect,  Senator.  It  takes 
away  the  opportunity  to  turn  a  given  man  out  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting another  given  man  in  his  place.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  taktn 
away.  It  leaves  the  opportunity  to  turn  out  a  given  man  because  he 
is  not  doing  good  work,  thereby  creating  a  vacancy  in  the  lower  grade 
which  can  be  filled  by  somebody  else.  It  leaves  it  still  possible,  in  case 
of  a  change  of  administration,  to  effect  a  gradual  substitution  of  men 
of  one  party  for  men  of  another  party,  but  it  makes  it  a  little  more  dif- 
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ficult,  which,  I  suppose,  is  about  all  that  can  be  done.    It  takes  the  ele- 
ment of  personal  pressure  out  of  it. 


Secretary  Root.  I  have  written  into  the  hill  a  few  words  which  seem 
Co  me  to  accomplish  the  oljjccl  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  first  impres- 
sions of  the  committee  in  regard  to  taking  the  consular  service  out  of 
political  limitations. 

In  section  8,  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  insert,  after  the  word  "shall,"  in 
line  15,  the  words  "without  regard  to  their  polidcal  affiliations." 

Senatcr  Foraker.    What  precedes  il? 

Secretary  Root.    1  will  read  the  whole.    Section  8  would  then  read: 

That  ii  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  — 

That  is,  the  esamtnation,  board  — 

10  formulate  rules  for  and  hold  examinations  of  applicants  far  admission  to  the 
flbhsular  &crvi«;  and  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  si.iih  or  seventh 
class  ui  coasuls  which  the  president  deeins  it  espedient  to  fill,  Ihf  Secretary  of 
Slate  shall  require  the  sjiid  Inard  to  examine  such  applicants  as  shall,  without 
regard  to  their  political  aflitiations,  be  designated  iherefor  by  the  President. 

Senator  Bacon,  Mr,  Secretary,  b  that  sufficient?  If  you  are  going 
to  lake  this  out  of  politics,  is  il  not  necessary  to  do  in  thai  case  as  we 
do  in  some  other  instances  where  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  offices 
shall  be  filled  in  certain  proportions  between  the  political  parlies? 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  where  we  till  boards.  I  do  not  think  you 
coidd  take  an  appointive  service  and  do  that. 

Senator  Bacon.  Pardon  me  a  minute.  In  the  civil  service  that  is  not 
necessary  because  it  is  competitive  and  any  man  is  eligible  to  make  the 
c0ort;  but  where  the  designation  is  exclusive,  where  no  man  can  be 
eligible  for  examination  unless  he  has  the  designation,  il  is  quite  differ- 
ent, and  while  it  would  |jossibly  not  be  proper  to  say  that  they  should 
be  filled  in  the  exact  proportions  that  we  provide  for  in  the  case  of  boards, 
il  could  be  said  that  they  shall  be  tilled  as  nearly  as  practicable  with  an 
equal  division  between  the  parties,  and  1  Ihink  also  Something  ought 
to  be  said  to  desectionalizc  it. 

Senator  Lodge.    That  is  going  to  be  covered  by  the  registered  quota. 

Secretary  Root.  I  wouEd  say  that  it  was  desirable,  with  regard  to 
that,  to  accomplish  the  object  =-  it  is  only  a  suggestion ;  I  am  not  bigoted 
about  it  —  to  employ  a  certain  reserve  in  language  in  dealing  with  the 
exercise  of  the  President's  power  to  appoint  consuls,  which  is  specifically 
vesied  In  him  by  the  Constitution.  1  drafted  it  first  with  the  statement 
"it  shall  be,"  and  that  grated  a  little  in  the  treatment  by  Cong;rc5S  of 
the  President's  constitutional  [wwer,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  language 


a  lilUe  more  reserved,  which  really  did  establish  a  rule  morally  binding 
upan  the  President,  was  rather  more  to  be  desired. 

Senalor  Bacon.  You  could  still  regard  that  consideration  and  at 
the  same  time  effect  the  purpose,  which  is  to  apply  that  moral  obliga- 
tion without  a  strict  legal  necessity  to  distribute  them  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible equally  between  the  opposing  political  parties;  and  this  further 
is  to  be  said,  that  while  this  might  be  construed  or  considered  an  at- 
tempt at  limitation  upon  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  President, 
it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  this  bill  proposes  to  confer  upon  him  very 
much  enlarged  powers,  and  to  put,  in  the  administration  of  the  consular 
service,  very  much  larger  discretion  and  ciintrnl  in  ihe  hands  of  the 
President,  really  taking  it  out  almost  entirely  from  the  legislative  control. 

So  long  as  this  statute  remains  upon  the  books,  the  only  participation 
of  Congress  would  be  in  the  part  of  Congress  which  we  rc]Dresent  in  the 
confirmadon  or  rejecrion  of  the  nominees.  Outside  of  Ihat  the  service 
would  be  absolutely  removed  from  all  legislative  control  except  the 
control  which  would  still  remain  of  the  right  and  power  to  amend  and 
change  the  law. 

So  that  when  we  consider  the  question  whether  the  suggestion  would 
be  an  encroachment  upon  the  executive  constitutional  power,  there  is 
to  he  taten  into  consideration  the  fact  (hat  il  is  a  very  great  enlargement 
in  other  respects,  and  while  you  could  not  say  it  was  a  quid  pro  quo.  the 
enlarged  power  which  would  be  conferred  by  this  would  remove,  I  think, 
any  possible  suggestion  that  the  effort  was  to  Ucoit  the  po^er  of  the 
President, 

I  can  not  entirely  overlook  in  tliis  consideration  the  fact  that  our 
system  of  government  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  English.  The 
English  put  large  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  e.xecutive.  They  arc  really 
putting  them  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative  department  uf  the  govern- 
ment, because  the  executive  powers  are  exercised  by  the  legislative 
branch. 

Secretary  Root.    By  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

Senator  Bacon.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  here.  The  tendency 
here  is  exactly  the  other  way,  that  the  executive  begins  to  control  the 
legislative.  People  now,  when  they  want  legislation  which  vrill  affect 
certain  things,  do  not  come  to  Senators  and  Representatives  as  formerly, 
but  go  to  the  White  House  and  the  Departments.  I  see  they  are  even 
now  going  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  to  get  le^lation  about  the 
Philippines.  They  are  ignoring  my  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Phliippincs,  and  going  to  Edwards. 

Senator  McCheary.  I  think  Senator  Bacon  has  raised  Ihc  point  that 
is  of  vital  importance  in  this  bill.  I  tike  the  general  provisions  of  Ihe 
bill.  I  have  felt  and  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  consular  service 
needed  reorganizing.  My  experience  with  Jt  was  not  encouraging  at  all. 
!t  needs  reorganization  veiy  badly,  and  there  are  many  things  in  this  bill 
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I  like  very  much ;  but  the  great  obstacle,  to  me,  has  been  that  this  bill 
of  course  seeks  to  put  in  for  life  certain  men.  If  there  is  no  provision 
in  tlie  bill  smh  as  is  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  prtib- 
abilitks  are  that  pretty  much  all  the  people  that  would  be  put  in  would 
belong  to  one  jiolitical  party.  The  eonsulaj  service  is  a  great  service. 
It  seeks  to  accomplish  great  ends  and  good  ends,  and  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  just  as  nearly  nonpolitical  as  possible. 

Our  Government,  as  the  Senator  staled,  is  different  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  (ireat  Britain  and  from  most  of  the  other  governments  in 
Europe.  Ours  is  a  popular  Government.  While  one  party  is  in  power 
to-day,  another  party  may  come  int(i  power  by  and  by,  and  that  party, 
if  it  should  come  into  pKiwer,  would  of  course  find  men  in  the  service, 
unless:  we  have  something  like  that  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  all  differing,  <it  most  of  them  differing;  and  we  ought  to  have 
in  this  bill  some  kind  of  provision  which  would  necessitate,  which  would 
cause  a  division,  so  that  each  political  party  should  have  representation. 
I  ajn  not  sure  that  I  would  contend  for  as  much  as  Senator  Bacon  con- 
tends, that  they  should  be  equally  divided,  but  there  ought  to  be  in  the 
first  place  a  distribution  of  the  consuls  among  llie  States- 
Secretary  Root.  In  endeavoring  to  meet  the  suggestiwn  on  another 
point,  I  have  drawn  this  clause  In  order  to  get  something  on  paper  for 
consideration : 

So  far  as  practicable,  and  except  as  the  President  shall  otherwise  determine 
in  particular  cases-,  ihe  designation  of  candidates  for  examination  shall  be  made 
in  such  manner  as  must  effectively  to  distribute-  (he  appointments  among  the 
several  Stales  and  Terriiories  in  proportion  of  their  representation  in  Congr^B. 

And  such  designation  shall  in  all  cases  be  made  without  regu^  to  the  politi- 
cal afhiiations  of  the  candidates. 


I,  nattirally  enough,  had  in  mind  the  practice  in  army  appointments, 
and  I  think  it  is  worth  your  while  to  consider  the  experience  which  we 
have  had  in  that  regard.  I  do  not  think  il  is  too  much  to  say  that  we 
have  taken  the  Army  out  of  potitics.  I  do  not  think,  during  the  last 
years  that  I  was  in  the  War  Department,  ihat  the  Democratic  Senators 
had  any  feeling  that  when  there  was  a  question  of  an  appointment  to 
the  Army  there  was  any  difference  between  a  Democrat  and  a  Republi- 
can. I  think  I  had  the  confidence  of  Senator  Cnckrell  just  as  completely 
3:5  I  had  the  confidence  of  any  Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Aflairs,  and  that  feature  of  it  made  no  difference.  The 
State  of  Virginia  led  in  Ihe  number  of  appointments  to  the  Army,  and 
it  led  because  it  had  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  which  has  lurned 
out  a  great  number  of  ver>'  fine,  able  young  fellows. 

Senator  BAroN.  I  think  there  has  always  been  a  general  feeling  — 
I  know  I  have  had  it  —  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  appointments 
in  the  military  service  and  appointments  in  the  civil  service.     I  never 
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asked  for  the  appointment  of  anybody  in  the  civil  service.  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  ask  it  in  the  military  service.  I  thought  they  stood  on  dif- 
ferent platforms  altogether,  and  I  think  the  Spanish  war,  which  put  so 
many  of  these  young  men  in  the  line  of  appointment,  had  very  much 
the  effect  that  you  have  just  stated,  of  breaking  down  anything  like 
political  distinctions  in  your  appointments.  Whether  or  not  that  could 
be  accomplished  in  the  consular  service,  which  is  more  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents,  is  another  question.  Array  appointments  are  not  matters  of 
revenue  or  income.    They  are  on  a  different  line  altogether. 

Secretary  Root.  It  seems  to  me,  Senator,  that  there  is  no  branch  of 
the  service  in  which  that  rule  ought  to  be  applied  more  clearly  than  to 
the  consular  service.  Under  the  present  system  I  found  the  clerks  in  the 
State  Department  were  keeping  tab  on  appointments  with  reference  to 
percentage  of  Republican  vote.  I  think  it  is  all  wrong.  It  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  theory  on  which  the  Senate  is  expected  to  act  in  re- 
gard to  appointments  and  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs  generally.  The 
President  comes  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  without  distinction  of  party. 
You  vote  on  treaties,  and  you  are  not  expected  to  vote  in  accordance  with 
the  distinction  of  party.  That  principle  is  intended  by  the  Constitution 
to  pervade  the  treatment  of  foreign  affairs,  because  in  foreign  affairs 
every  man  who  is  sent  abroad  is  representing  the  country,  and  the  good 
name  and  credit  of  the  country  depend  upon  his  being  a  creditable 
representative.  It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  any  place  where  the  distinction 
of  party  ought  to  be  dropped  it  is  when  we  pass  beyond  the  confines  of 
our  country. 

Senator  Bacon.    Yet  that  is  not  so  in  practice. 

Secretary  Root.  I  know  it  is  not  so  in  practice,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  the  practice  changed.  -  >(-  , 

Senator  Frye.  Do  you  think  you  could  put  into  &lull  of  this  kind  a 
provision  that  the  appointments  hereafter  made  in  Use  consular  service 
should  be  divided  between  the  two  political  parties? 

Secretary  Root.    I  do  not.    I  think  that  would  be  a  bad  provision. 

Senator  Bacon.  You  say  they  should  be  designated  without  regard 
to  political  affiliations. 

Secretary  Root.    Yes;  I  think  that  is  right. 

Senator  Bacon.  And  while  the  policy  might  make  a  difference,  the 
principle  is  the  same. 

Secretary  Root.  One  is  excluding  political  considerations  and  the  , 
other  is  including  political  considerations.  One  is  declaring  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  sound  principle,  that  the  question  <^  |k||ri^  affiliations 
should  not  determine  in  the  selection  of  a  representative  lU^p  is  to  rep- 
resent us  abroad,  and  the  other  is  compelling  the  President  to  take  into 
consideration  party  affiliations  and  compelling  him  to  inquire  whether 
a  young  man  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  before  he  determines  in 
regard  to  the  selection. 
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Senator  Bacon.    He  will  always  know  that. 

Secretary  Root.    No, 

Senator  Morgan.  That  is  just  the  difference  between  the  two  situ- 
ations,    I  lliihk  the  Secretary  is  right  about  it. 

Secretary  Root.  I  give  you  my  word  that  in  the  four  years  and  a 
half  [  was  in  the  War  Department  there  was  never  such  a  question 
asked  —  whether  the  young  man  was  a  Democrat  or  Republican. 

Senator  Bacon.    That  is  true  in  the  military  serv'ice. 

Secretary  Root.    Well,  it  ought  to  be  true  of  the  consular  service. 

If  you  provide  Ihal  the  designations  for  examination  in  the  consular 
sen-'ice  shall  be  made  without  regard  to  political  affihations,  you  have 
then  established  the  same  rule  which  is  applied  in  the  Army,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  same  result  will  follow,  that  it  will  stop  incjuiry,  and 
necessarily  that  escludcs  the  right  of  referees  and  chairmen  of  political 
committees  to  propose  candidates  and  insist  thai  ihey  are  entitled  to 
have  their  recommendation  taken  for  their  section  of  the  country.  It 
causes  the  method  of  appointment  to  revert  to  the  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  different  Slates  for  advice,  the  men  elected  by  the  different 
States  to  represent  them,  no  matter  whether  those  representatives  belong 
to  one  party  or  another  party.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  much  better  to  put 
it  in  that  shape. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  other  way  is  forcing  politics  into  it,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Senator  McCreary.  I  think  when  you  use  the  words  "without  re- 
gard to  party  afSliations,"  that  is  a  long  step  in  the  way  of  improvement 
over  what  we  have  had  for  so  many  years  in  Ixith  political  parties.  I 
am  very  glad  you  put  that  in.  I  know  it  would  be  a  very  great  change 
to  say  now  we  should  have  half,  and  therefore  I  think  the  proposition 
made  by  the  Secretary  is  a  good  step. 

Senator  Bacon.  I  did  not  propose  that  such  definite  language  as 
"one-half"  should  be  used.  The  language  I  would  suggest  would  be 
simply  to  the  effect  that  they  should  be  as  nearly  as  may  he  equally 
divided;  something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.  This  relates  to  the  examination,  how- 
ever, and  not  to  the  appointment. 

Senator  Fobakek.  You  c&uld  say  that  not  more  than  one-half  should 
be  appointed  from  any  one  party. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Montana.    That  would  cover  it. 

Senator  Clark,  of  Wyoming,  It  seems  to  me.  Senator  Forakcr,  that 
would  be  unfortanate  in  view  of  the  Secretary's  statement,  which  I 
think  is  the  proper  one,  that  it  should  be  taken  out  of  politics  instead 
of  forced  in. 

Senator  Frye.  I  do  not  think  anything  of  the  kind  ought  to  be  in  the 
bill  at  all. 

Senator  Morg;\n.    I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
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that  proposition.  There  never  ought  to  be  any  active  legislation  by 
Congress.  There  should  never  be  any  reference  to  it  at  all.  It  is  a 
matter  about  which  the  Executive  has  the  right  to  determine  for  him- 
self in  making  his  selections  for  office,  and  I  made  the  suggestion  the 
other  day  with  the  view  of  trying  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  this  committee, 
and  with  the  hope  that  we  would  go  before  the  Senate  with  a  unanimous 
agreement  that  we  could  stand  by  on  that  very  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
fortunate proposition. 

Secretary  Root.  I  marked  a  month  ago  on  a  list  of  applicants  an 
applicant  from  Georgia  for  appointment.  I  found  that  he  had  letters 
from  Senator  Clay,  among  others.  I  made  a  note,  to  send  to  Senator 
Clay  when  he  got  to  Washington  for  further  information  about  him. 
I  do  not  want  to  inquire  whether  that  young  man  is  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican.  I  think  the  rule  that  he  shall  be  considered  without  regard 
to  his  political  affiliations  is  the  true  rule  to  apply  to  him,  and  I  think 
Senator  Clay,  who  has  written  a  lettw  about  him,  is  the  proper  person 
to  apply  to,  and  a  statement  that  the  appointment  shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  any  political  affiliations  precludes  any  political  committee  or 
referee  in  the  State  of  Georgia  saying  anything  about  him. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  expression  to  use.  If 
you  were  to  undertake  to  describe  the  number  beyond  which  any  one 
party  should  not  have  representation,  would  not  that  raise  a  constitu- 
tional query  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  power  to  restrict  the  President's 
selections  to  any  particular  class. 

Senator  Bacon.  You  might  say  the  same  thing  as  to  his  appointment 
of  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner. 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  is  not 
provided  for  specifically  in  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Bacon.    But  he  is  a  constitutional  officer. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  in  creating  that  office  we  can  throw  around  it 
any  conditions  we  choose. 

Senator  Bacon.  No;  not  so  as  to  limit  the  power  of  the  President 
where  the  Constitution  says  he  shall  have  the  power  to  nominate  all 
officers. 

Senator  Ixijdge.    He  can  not  have  it  when  we  create  it  in  that  way. 

Senator  Bacon.  It  is  not  simply  those  named  in  the  Constitution. 
If  you  are  correct,  the  numbers  named  in  the  Constitution  are  very 
few  as  compared  with  the  vast  number  created  by  Congress,  and  U 
your  theory  is  correct  it'would  absolutely  limit  the  power  of  the  Pre^deDt 
to  the  appointment  of  few  officers. 

Secretary  Root.  Let  me  say  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee I  have  consulted  the  President  specially  on  this  subject,  and  he 
instructs  me  to  say  that  he  very  heartily  agrees  with  the  idea  of  taking 
these  appointments  out  of  politics,  of  having  them  made  without  regard  to 
political  affiliations,  and  would  be  quite  ready  to  accept  such  a  provision. 
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There  is  only  one  further  thing  I  want  to  say  about  this  now,  and  that 
is  that  the  agitation  of  this  subject  has  been  going  on  for  many  years. 
1  have  found  ten  favorable  reports  from  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  bills  to  reorganize  the  consular  service,  and  among  Ihem  1  have 
here  a  Kpnrt  made  to  this  committee  by  Senator  Morgan  ten  years  ago, 
characterized  by  the  thoroughness  which  is  to  be  found  in  everything 
that  Senator  Morgan  does,  in  which  are  laid  down  the  main  principles 
embodied  in  this  Jjill,  approved  by  this  committee.  In  the  meantime, 
the  agitation  has  gone  on  in  the  countr)'. 

Now,  there  are  many  things  agitated  ticlitiously.  The  mere  fact  that 
Somebody  comes  here  and  is  anxious  to  have  some  change  of  the  law 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  it  ought  to  be  made.  Those  agitations 
which  are  without  substance  die  away.  Those  which  have  substance 
remain  and  grow.  This  has  remained  and  it  has  grown,  and  we  have 
communications  from  over  three  hundred  commercial  and  business 
bodies  scattered  all  over  the  country  urging  that  something  be  done. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  process  has  gone  so  far  that  Congress  should, 
in  due  self-respecl.  take  action,  and  tha,l  whatever  conclusions  you  reach 
upon  this  subject  should  be  conclusions  not  to  be  reported  and  lost  in 
the  shuffle,  but  to  be  put  through  and  carried  into  effective  legislation; 
that  the  due  regard  which  the  public  ought  lo  have  fur  the  e£&ciency  of 
Congress  as  a  practical  legislating  body  calls  for  that  attention  to  tliis 
paitiiiiUar  business. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PRO- 
MOTIONS IN  THE   CONSULAR   SERVICE   OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ' 

Whereas,  The  Congress,  by  Section  1753  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  has  provided  as  follows:  — 

"  The  President  b  authoriKw!  to  prescribe  such  regulations  for  the  admission 
of  persons  into  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  as  may  best  promote  the 
efficiency  thereof,  and  ascertain  the  fitness  of  each  candidate  in  respect  to  age, 
health,  character,  knowledge,  and  ability  (or  the  branch  of  senice  into  which 
he  seeks  to  enter;  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  employ  suitable  perscms  to 
Conduct  such  inquiries,  iaA  may  prescribe  their  duties,  and  establish  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  persons  who  may  receive  appointments  in  the  dvil 
service." 


And,  whereas,  the  Congress  has  classified  and  graded  the  consuls- 
general  and  consuls  of  the  United  States  by  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  reorganization  of  the  consular  service  of  the  United 

'  As  .■impniiwi  by  cjecutive  orders,  elc,,  up  ta  June,  rgoS. 
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States,"  approved  April  5,  1906,  and  has  thereby  made  it  practicable 
to  extend  to  that  branch  of  the  civil  service  the  aforesaid  provisions  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  and  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Civil  Service 
Act  of  January  16,  1883. 

Now,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  President  makes 
the  following  regulations  to  govern  the  selection  of  consuls  general  and 
consuls  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States,  subject  always  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate :  — 

1 .  Vacancies  in  the  ofSce  of  consul-general  and  in  the  office  of  consul 
above  class  8  shall  be  filled  by  promotion  from  the  lower  grades  of  the 
consular  service,  based  upon  ability  and  efficiency  as  shown  in  the  service. 

2.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  consul  of  class  8  and  of  consul  of  class  9 
shaU  be  filled: 

(a)  By  promotion  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  efficiency  as  shown  in 
the  service,  of  consular  assistants  and  of  vice  consuls,  deputy  consuls, 
consular  agents,  student  interpreters  and  interpreters  in  the  consular 
or  diplomatic  service,  who  shall  have  been  appointed  to  such  offices 
upon  examination. 

(b)  By  new  appointments  of  candidates  who  have  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination  for  appointment  as  consul  as  hereafter  provided. 

3.  Persons  in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  State  with  salaries 
of  two  thousand  dollars  or  upwards  shall  be  eligible  for  promotion,  on 
the  basis  of  ability  and  efficiency  as  shown  in  the  service,  to  any  grade 
of  the  consular  service  above  class  8  of  consuls. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  State,  or  such  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  the  President  shall  designate,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  Chief  Examiner  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, or  some  person  whom  said  Commission  shall  designate, 
shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  admission  to  the  consular 
service. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  formulate  rules 
for  and  hold  examinations  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  consular 
service. 

6.  The  scope  and  method  of  the  examinations  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  but  among  the  subjects  shall  be  included 
at  least  one  modem  language  other  than  English ;  the  natural,  industrial 
and  commercial  resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  increasing  and  extending 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries ;  political  economy ; 
elements  of  international,  commercial  and  maritime  law. 

7.  Examination  papers  shall  be  rated  on  a  scale  of  100,  and  no  person 
rated  at  less  than  80  shall  be  eligible  for  certification. 

8.  No  one  shall  be  examined  who  is  under  twenty-one  or  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  or  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  is  not 
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of  good  character  and  habits  and  physically  and  mentally  qualified  for 
the  proper  performance  of  consular  work,  wr  who  has  not  been  3pecia.lly 
designated  by  the  President  for  appointment  to  the  consular  service 
subject  to  examination. 

9.  WTieneverr  a.  Vacancy  shall  occur  in  Ihe  eighth  or  ninth  class  of 
consuls  which  the  President  may  deem  it  expedient  to  fill,  the  Secretary 
of  Stale  shall  inform  the  Board  of  Examiners,  who  shall  certify  to  him 
the  list  of  those  persons  eligible  for  appointment,  accompanying  the 
certificale  with  a  detailed  report  showing  the  qualifications,  as  revealed 
by  esamination,  of  the  persons  so  certified.  If  it  be  desired  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  a  consulate  in  a  country  in  which  Che  United  Slates  exercises 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  so  inform  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  who  shall  include  in  the  list  of  names  certified 
by  it  only  such  persons  as  have  passed  the  examination  provided  for 
in  this  order,  and  who  also  have  passed  an  examination  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  o£  the  common  law,  the  rules  of  evidence  aud 
the  trial  of  civil  and  criniunal  cases.  The  list  of  names  which  the 
Board  of  Examiners  shall  certify  shall  be  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
infotmaUon . 

10,  No  promotion  shall  be  made  except  for  efficiency,  as  shown  by 
the  work  that  the  officer  has  accomplished,  the  abQity,  promptness  and 
diligence  displayed  by  him  in  the  performance  of  all  his  official  duties, 
his  conduct  and  his  fitness  for  the  consular  service. 

It.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  Board  of  Eitaminers  to  formulate  rules 
for  and  hold  examinations  of  persons  designated  for  appointment  as 
consular  assistant  or  as  student  interpreter,  and  of  such  persons  desig- 
nated (or  appointrnent  as  vice  consul,  deputy  consul,  and  consular  agent 
as  shall  desire  to  become  eligible  for  promotion.  The  scope  and  method 
of  such  examination  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
but  it  shall  include  the  same  subjects  hereinbefore  prescribed  for 
the  examination  of  consuls.  Any  vice  consul,  deputy  consul  or  con- 
sular agent  now  in  the  service,  upon  passing  such  an  examination 
shall  become  eligible  for  promotion,  as  if  appointed  upon  such 
examination. 

13.  In  designations  for  appointment  subject  to  examination  and  in 
appointments  after  examination,  due  regard  will  be  had  to  the  rule, 
(bat  as  between  candidates  of  equal  merit,  appointments  should  be  so 
made  as  to  secure  proportional  representation  of  all  the  States  and 
Territories  in  the  consular  service;  and  neither  in  the  designation  for 
examinatioa  or  certification  or  appointment  will  the  political  affiliations 
of  the  candidate  be  considered. 

Theodore  Roosevelt, 

The  Whtte  House, 

June  ijth.  1906, 


« 
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States,"  approved  April  5,  1906,  and  has  thereby  made  it  practicable 
to  extend  to  that  branch  of  the  civil  service  the  aforesaid  provisions  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  and  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Civil  Service 
Act  of  January  16,  1883. 

Now,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  President  makes 
the  following  regulations  to  govern  the  selection  of  consuls  general  and 
consuls  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States,  subject  always  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate :  — 

1.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  consul-general  and  in  the  office  of  consul 
above  class  8  shall  be  filled  by  promotion  from  the  lower  grades  of  the 
consular  service,  based  upon  ability  and  efficiency  as  shown  in  the  service. 

2.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  consul  of  class  8  and  of  consul  of  class  9 
shall  be  ailed: 

(a)  By  promotion  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  efficiency  as  shown  in 
the  service,  of  consular  assistants  and  of  vice  consuls,  deputy  consuls, 
consular  agents,  student  interpreters  and  interpreters  in  the  consular 
or  diplomatic  service,  who  shall  have  been  appointed  to  such  offices 
upon  examination. 

(6)  By  new  appointments  of  candidates  who  have  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination  for  appointment  as  consul  as  hereafter  provided. 

3.  Persons  in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  State  with  salaries 
of  two  thousand  dollars  or  upwards  shall  be  eligible  for  promotion,  on 
the  basis  of  ability  and  efficiency  as  shown  in  the  service,  to  any  grade 
of  the  consular  service  above  class  8  of  consuls. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  State,  or  such  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  the  President  shall  designate,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  Chief  Examiner  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, or  some  person  whom  said  Commission  shall  designate, 
shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  admission  to  the  consular 
service. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  formulate  rules 
for  and  hold  examinations  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  consular 
service, 

6.  The  scope  and  method  of  the  examinations  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  but  among  the  subjects  shall  be  Included 
at  least  one  modem  language  other  than  English ;  the  natural,  industrial 
and  commercial  resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  Slates, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  increasing  and  eslcnding 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries;  political  economy; 
elements  of  international,  commercial  and  maritime  law. 

7.  Examination  papers  shall  be  rated  on  a  scale  of  100,  and  : 
rated  at  less  than  80  shall  be  eligible  for  <■»— '^-^itioii. 

8.  No  one  shall  be  examined  who  l4  '•ntr- 
years  of  age,  or  who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
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of  good  character  and  habits  and  pbysicaQj-  and  meDtally  quali6ed  for 
the  proper  performance  of  consular  wort,  or  wbo  ^is  not  been  spwiaHy 
designated  by  tbe  Pre^dent  foi  appointOMnt  to  tikt  oansular  service 
subject  to  examination. 

9.  When«v«r  a  vacancy  shall  occur  b  tbe  e^th  or  ludth  dm  ol 
consuls  which  the  President  may  deem  it  erpcdiient  to  dU.  tbe  Secntaiy 
0/  Slate  shall  inform  tbe  Board  of  Ezamtneta,  who  shall  eatifj  to  him 
tbe  list  of  those  persons  eli^ble  for  appotnlmeat,  accaaifwn^iig  the 
certifirate  with  a  detailed  report  showing  the  quafi&cadoDi,  at  rercaled 
by  examinadon,  of  tbe  persons  so  cabbed.  U  it  be  dc^red  to  fill  a 
v^icancy  in  a  consulate  in  a  couatry  in  which  tbe  United  Stales  tJWmHf . 
extnlerritorial  jurisdiction,  the  Secretarr  ai  Slate  AaM  wo  iatetm  ifee 
Board  of  Examiners.,  who  shall  include  in,  the  fet  of  nil  ran  ceilified 
by  it  only  such  persons  as  hav«  passed  ihc  txamaB»6oa  provided  iot 
in  this  order,  and  who  also  have  passrd  ao  — f™»i'»"—  in  ffae  fas* 
damentaJ  principles  of  the  common  Uw,  the  nde«  d  tnitatx  and 
the  trial  of   civil  and  crimitial  cases.     The  bc  ai  luaa  whkb  the 


Board  of  Examineis  shall  certify  shall  be  sent  to  the 
information, 

10.  No  promotion  shall  be  made  except  (or  ^ffpirmj. 
(he  work  that  the  ofBcer  has  accomplished,  the  afaStjr,  ■ 
diligence  displayed  1>y  him  in  the  performance  ol  iB    ' 
his  conduct  and  his  titness  for  the  coi^ular  serrice. 

1 1.  It  shall  !«  (he  duty  of  the  Board  of  Examioen  to  I 
for  and  hold  eKaminalior^s  of  persons  designated  toe 
consular  asslstarl  or  as  student  interpreter,  and  ol  nch 
nated  for  apptiintment  as  xice  consul,  deputy  oottsal,  and  < 
as  shall  desire  to  l>ccomc  eligible  for  protnotiOB.    Tbe  n^ 
of  such  examination  shall  be  determined  bf  the  Boari  rf , 
but    it    shall    include   the   same   subjects 
tbe  examination  of  consub.     Any  vice 
sular   agent    now  in  the  service,   upon 
shall    become   eLigitle    iov    piomotioi^  m  M 
examination. 

II.    In  designations  for  appouiliiMM  irf^a*  ^■■hiAbk  ^fi 
appointments  Mter  examinatioB,  dvr  i^^tf  ^9  K  iad  n.  tar  sd 
that  us  between  candidates  <rf  eqyal 
,^  .  1  .   ,.  ^g  proportional  npan^M^  V  rf  jae  ^=^v^^ 

"i  ft  consular  •er**'*^  md.^^^^    r   *»  -ea^^^B^A' 

Ttificatxiii  or ; 
w  conadend. 
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REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  EXAMINATIONS 

In  pursuance  of  the  Executive  order  of  June  27,  1906,  whereby  the 
President  promulgated  regulations  governing  appointments  and  pro- 
motions in  the  consular  service,  the  following  rules  have  been  adopted 
by  the  undersigned  Board,  of  Examiners,  who,  under  that  order,  have 
been  designated  to  formulate  rules  for  and  hold  examinations  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  consular  service  whom  the  President  shall 
have  designated  for  examination  to  determine  their  eligibility  for  ap- 
pointment therein : 

1.  The  examinations  will  be  the  same  for  all  grades  and  will  be  to 
determine  a  candidate's  eligibility  for  appointment  in  the  consular  ser- 
vice, irrespective  of  the  grade  for  which  he  may  have  been  designated 
for  examination  and  without  regard  to  any  particular  office  for  which 
be  may  be  selected. 

2.  The  examinations  will  consist  of  an  oral  and  a  written  one,  the 
two  counting  equally.  The  object  of  the  oral  examination  will  be  to 
determine  the  candidate's  business  ability,  alertness,  general  contem- 
porary information,  and  natural  fitness  for  the  service,  including  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  qualifications,  character,  address,  and  general 
education  and  good  command  of  English.  In  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion the  applications  previously  filed  will  be  given  due  weight  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  especially  as  evidence  of  the  applicant's  business 
experience  and  ability.  The  written  examination  will  include  those 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  Executive  order,  to  wit,  French,  German,  or 
Spanish,  or  at  least  one  modem  langu^e  other  than  English;  the 
natural,  industrial,  and  commercial  resources  and  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  especially  with  reference  to  possibilities  of  increasing  and 
extending  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States;  political  economy, 
and  the  elements  of  international,  commercial,  and  maritime  law.  It 
will  likewise  include  American  history,  government,  and  institutions; 
political  and  commercial  geography;  arithmetic  (as  used  in  commercial 
statistics,  tariff  calculations,  exchange,  accounts,  etc.) ;  the  modem 
history,  since  1850,  of  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East,  with 
particular  attention  to  political,  commercial,  and  economic  tendencies. 
In  the  written  examination,  composition,  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling, 
and  writing  will  be  given  attention. 

3.  To  become  eligible  for  appointment,  except  as  student  interpreter, 
in  a  country  where  the  United  States  exercises  extraterritorial  jurisdic- 
tion, the  applicant  must  pass  the  examination  outlined  above,  but  sup- 
plemented by  questions  to  determine  his  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  common  law,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  trial  of  dvil 
and  criminal  cases. 

4.  The  examinations  to  be  given  candidates  for  appointment  as  stu- 
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dent  interpreters  will  follow  the  same  couise  as  in  the  case  of  other  consu- 
lar officers,  provided,  however,  that  no  one  wiU  be  examined  for  admission 
to  the  consular  service  as  a  student  interpreter  who  is  not  between  the 
ages  of  nineteen  and  twenly-six,  inclusive,  and  unmarried ;  and,  provided 
further,  that  upon  appointment  each  student  inlerpreter  shall  sign  an 
agreement  lo  continue  in  the  service  so  long  as  his  services  may  be  re- 
quired, williin  a  period  of  five  years. 

5,  Upon  the  totidusion  of  the  esanunaiions  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates who  shall  have  attained  upon  the  whole  examination  an  average 
mark  of  at  least  eighty,  as  required  by  the  Executive  order,  will  be 
certilied  by  the  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  consular  service,  and  the  successful  candidates  vnU  be  in- 
formed that  ihii  has  been  done. 

6.  The  names  of  candidates  will  remain  on  the  eligible  list  for  two 
years,  except  in  the  case  ot  such  candidates  as  shall  within  that  period 
be  appointed  or  shall  withdraw  their  names.  Names  which  have  been 
on  the  eligible  list  for  two  years  vrill  be  dropped  therefrom  and  the 
candidates  concerned  will  not  again  be  eligible  for  appointment  unless 
upon  fresh  application,  designation  anew  for  examination,  and  the  suc- 
cessful passing  of  such  second  examination. 

Htntincton  Wilson, 
Third  AssislaftI  Secretary  of  Stale, 
Department  of  State, 

Waskingion,  December  13,  1906. 


AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY' 
By  Francis  C.  Lowell 

At  home  and  abroad  there  has  been  much  crilicism  of  American  dip- 
lomatic representatives  as  compared  with  those  of  European  countries. 
It  is  often  said  that  our  men  are  much  inferior  lo  ibeir  Cspert  tollcagUfiS 
from  Europe,  and  we  are  urged  lo  adopt  a  system  like  the  European, 
for  their  careful  training  and  due  promotion.  That  this  crilicism  is 
valuable  tan  not  be  denied.  The  extreme  unfitness  of  Some  American 
envoys  has  discredited  us,  but  there  are  advantages  in  our  system,  or 
want  of  it,  which  we  ought  not  to  overlook.  In  considering  them  here, 
we  will  pass  over  the  consuls  and  limit  O'ureelves  to  the  regular  diplo- 
matic service. 

Let  us  lake  a  concrete  case,  and  compare  the  American  representa- 
tives in  London  with  the  English  representatives  in  Washington.  Since 
1850  we  have  sent  to  England  Jo.seph  R.  Ingcrsoll,  James  Buchanan, 
George  M.  Dallas,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Reverdy  Johnson,  J.  L. 

'  From  the  AUaiUit  Moalhly.  January,  igoG.    Rcprinlcd  by  pirtraiasion.    Copyright. 
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Motley,  R.  C.  Schenck,  Edwards  Plerrepont,  John  Welsh,  J.  R.  Lowell, 
Edward  J.  Phelps,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  John  Hay, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  Whitelaw  Reid.  The  English  have  sent  to  us 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  (Lord  Dalling),  J.  F.  T.  Crampton,  Lord  Napier, 
Ixjrd  Lyons,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  L.  S.  Sackville 
West,  Lord  Pauncefote,  Sir  Michael  Herbert,  and  Sir  Mortimer  Durand. 
Without  dwelling  on  particular  names,  we  see  plainly  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  been  the  more  distinguished  men.  The  English  representatives 
have  been  well  educated  and  trained,  and  have  tried  to  do  their  diplo- 
matic duty,  with  measurable  success.  No  one  of  them  at  any  time  or 
in  any  place  made  considerable  mark  of  any  sort  upon  the  history  of 
his  country  or  that  of  the  world.  No  one  held  important  office  outside 
the  diplomatic  service.  To  establish  an  accurate  standard  of  compari- 
son is  impossible.  Distinction  and  importance  can  not  be  weighed.  But 
of  the  Englishmen  we  may  say  that  hardly  one  was  of  English  cabinet 
rank,  that  is  to  say,  had  the  importance  which  usually  belongs  in  Eng- 
land to  a  cabinet  minister.  Among  the  sixteen  Americans  there  are 
found  one  president,  one  vice-president,  and  an  unsuccessful  nominee 
of  a  great  party  for  the  latter  office.  Five  served  in  our  small  cabinet: 
two  secretaries  of  state,  a  secretary  of  war,  and  two  attorneys-general; 
two  others  were  lawyers  at  the  head  of  their  profession,  one  was  a  his- 
torian, and  one  a  poet,  both  of  high  rank,  and  still  we  have  not  classified 
Mr.  Adams,  who  did  the  greatest  service  of  them  all.  The  difference 
in  the  lists  is  striking. 


Few  of  these  Americans  had  long  diplomatic  experience;  many  of 
them  served  with  little  or  none.  Hence  our  range  of  choice  has  been 
much  wider  than  that  of  those  countries  which  have  maintained  a  regular 
diplomatic  service.  Cabinet  ministers,  historians,  poets,  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, are  chosen  to  represent  the  United  States.  No  country  could  keep 
permanently  in  its  diplomatic  employ  so  large  a  number  of  its  leaders. 
There  would  not  be  enough  left  for  other  necessities.  The  American 
diplomat  is  a  man  of  distinction,  taken  from  public  life,  literature,  or 
the  bar,  from  a  large  business,  or  from  a  university,  and  set  to  a  job  for 
which  he  has  had  no  special  training.  The  typical  European  diplomat 
is  a  man  of  less  ability  and  less  general  distinction,  trained  to  a  profes- 
sion from  his  youth.  What  are  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two 
systems  ? 

The  ordinary  functions  of  a  diplomat  are  matters  of  routine,  the  ob- 
servation of  proper  formalities  in  public  functions  and  in  bis  oflSdal 
duties.  Herein  experience  tells.  Not  only  has  the  elaborate  etiquette 
of  courts  and  public  offices  become  second  nature  to  the  ambassador 
who  has  practiced  it  since  he  was  a  boy,  but,  apart  from  the  diplomatic 
career,  the  bringing  up  of  a  European  gentleman,  especially  of  a  Euro- 
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pean  nobleman,  gives  him  the  start  of  his  American  colleague,  though 
the  latter  has  grown  up  In  Ihe  best  S&ciety  of  New  York  or  Washington. 
But  important  negotiations  are  now  tarried  on  liy  foreign  secretaries, 
not  by  diplomats.  The  envoy  who  transmits  messages  beiween  them 
is  left  little  discretion.  That  he  should  have  good  manneis  is  desirable, 
but  want  of  ability  and  lack  of  initiative  are  not  serious  drawbacks. 
Thus  far  the  European  diplomat  has  the  advantage.  Yet  emergencies 
may  arise  which  call  for  ability  in  the  diplomat  himself  as  well  as  in  his 
superior,  the  foreign  secretary.  There  the  European  Is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. His  whole  life  has  been  gir-en  to  the  study  of  routine,  until  his 
initiative  is  gone.  The  American's  ignorance  of  routine  may  be  a  posi- 
tive help.  He  is  accustomed  to  emergencies  where  something  new  and 
unexpected  must  be  done.  Business,  politics,  the  law,  literature,  some- 
times call  for  originality. 

The  success  of  American  diplomacy  in  meeting  these  emergencies  is 
illustrated  by  the  career  of  Mr.  VVashbume  as  miniat'Cr  to  France.  Ke 
had  been  a  member  of  the  American  House  of  Representatives  and  an 
experienced  politician  of  Illinois,  with  little  knowledge  of  Europe  and 
almost  none  of  the  French  language.  His  diplomatic  rank  in  Paris  was 
low.  Nuncio,  ambassadors,  some  ministers  plenipolentiary,  outranked 
htm.  The  "United  States  then  had  little  reputation  in  Europe.  But 
when  (he  political  revolution  which  followed  the  battle  of  Sedan  per- 
plexed European  diplomats,  Mr.  Washburne  made  it  his  business  to  do 
the  work  which  lay  next  his  hand,  and  he  found  a  good  deal  of  it.  Within. 
a  few  weeks  the  envoy  who  had  stood  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  was 
become  In  effect  the  first  diplomatic  represetitative  in  France.  How 
much  credit  for  the  gain  was  due  to  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr,  Fish, 
and  how  much  to  Mr.  Washhume,  is  not  known,  hut  much  was  due  to 
the  latter.  His  protection  of  the  Germans  was  efficient  before  and  dur- 
ing the  siege.  When  the  Frcftch  government  moved  to  Versailles  in 
consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Commune,  Mr.  Washburne  formally 
established  his  fegalion  there,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Paris.  He 
was  helped  by  his  extraordinary  courage,  no  doubt,  but  courage  is  not 
a  rare  virtue.  His  common  sense,  leading  ium  to  disregard  diplomatic 
traditions,  contributed  more  than  his  courage  to  his  success.  Thus  he 
was  able  to  save  some  proposed  victims  from  the  Commune,  and  to 
comfort  in  prison  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  though  he  could  not  save 
him,  Mui'h  of  his  action  was  irregular,  and  his  establishment  in  Paris 
was  criticized.  Thus  he  wrote:  "This  action,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
not  entirely  acceptable  tn  the  government  at  Versailles,  and  it  was  com- 
municated to  me,  as  coming  unofficially  from  that  guvemmcnl,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  me  to  have  joined  all  my  diplomatic  colleagues 
at  Versailles,  and  not  to  have  kept  up  any  legation  whatever  in  Paris. 
My  answer  to  all  this  was  that,  while  I  de.stred  to  be  as  agreeable  as  pos- 
sible to  the  government  at  Versailles,  and  not  to  be  wanting  in  my  loyalty 
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to  ii,  as  minister  of  ihe  United  SlaWs,  in  any  resjieii.  yel  thai  there  were 
vast  interests  wilh  which  I  was  charged  at  Paris,  and,  however  dLsagjee- 
able  it  might  be  to  remain  there,  I  owed  a  greater  duty  to  the  interests 
with  which  I  was  charged  than  I  did  lu  the  mere  etiquette  which  wuuld 
have  required  roe  li>  remain  in  Versailles." 

Thai  some  disregard  of  diplomatic  traditions  on  his  part  docs  not 
always  discredit  a  diplomatic  representative  is  proved  by  Mr.  Wash- 
bume's  experience.  He  had  aided  and  protected  the  Germans.  In  this 
way  he  had  obtained  the  gratitude  of  Germany:  but  the  Germans  were 
unpopular  in  France.  He  had  dealt  with  the  leaders  of  the  Commune, 
some  of  them  vile  criminals  as  well  as  armed  rebels.  If  his  acts  had 
strained  our  relations  with  France,  his  successes  would  have  been  dearly 
botight.  But  his  tact  and  common  sense  conciliated  France.  Momentary 
irritation  soon  disappeared.  The  French  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  were 
persons  too  considerable  not  to  admire  beneficent  ability,  even  if  its 
methods  were  unusual.  Mr.  Washbume's  habit  of  dealing  with  men  of 
all  sorts  as  a  man  of  business,  not  much  troubled  by  the  formalities  at 
diplomadc  eiiiiuetle,  pleased  every  one.  He  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
Germans,  while  keeping  French  gwd  will.  His  conduct  improved  our 
position  in  Europe.  At  the  other  side  of  the  world,  nearly  thirty  yoars 
later,  America  was  represented  in  China  by  Mr.  Conger,  an  American 
politician  of  secondary  imp",>ftante,  who  had  little  knowledge  of  China 
and  no  diplomatiL  experience.  An  emergency  arose,  not  providfd  tor 
in  the  rules  of  diplomatic  etiquette.  While  Mr.  Conger's  achievements 
in  the  Boxer  troubles  were  not  so  great  as  Mr.  Washbume's  in  France, 
yet  it  is  understood  that  he  was  rather  more  than  the  equal  of  his  trained 
brethren  from  England  and  the  continent  of  Eurojie.  We  have  just 
achieved  diplomatic  success  in  Russia,  having  disregarded  diplomatic 
tradition  so  completely  that  our  ignominious  failure  was  generally  pre- 
dicted. This  was  the  achievement  of  a  president  with  neither  diplomatic 
training  nor  a  foreign  secretary,  speaking  through  an  ambassador  trained 
io  business  and  pohtics. 

Emergencies  like  these  are  infrequent,  it  is  true,  and  the  close  observ- 
ance of  due  formalities  is  called  for  every  day.  Granted  that  Mr.  Wash- 
bume's success  was  brilliant,  yet  such  instances  are  necessarily  rare 
and  have  grown  rarer.  If  our  representatives  in  EngUnd,  France,  and 
Germany,  can  to-day  do  nwt  more  than  observe  diplomatic  traditions, 
keep  posted  in  the  gossip  of  the  capital,  and  avoid  the  little  blunders 
upon  which  their  colleagues,  their  colleagues'  wives,  and  other  persons 
of  fashion  like  to  dwell,  then  perhaps  we  may  admit  that  emergenci^ 
may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  a  trained  <iiplomat  may 
be  most  to  our  advantage.  But  some  of  our  representatives,  as  il  seems 
to  me,  have  pointed  out  a  new  function  for  the  diplomat  which  b  of  real 
bene&t  to  his  own  country  and  to  that  which  he  visits. 

An  Englishman  wrote  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Choate's  depanurc;   "la- 
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adnctively  we  separate  the  American  Ambassador  from  all  his  colleagues 
in  tho  Diplomatic  Coips.  He  is  the  only  one  who  really  reaches  the 
masses.  He  is  the  only  one  in  whom  the  people,  as  a  whole,  have  any 
interest.  Of  htm  alone  it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  less  of  an  official 
and  more  of  a  man.  One  never  hears  of  the  Kus5ia.n  or  German  Ambas- 
sador being  asked  to  lecture  before  a  phiJosophital  or  historical  society. 
or  invited  to  a  literary  dinner.  They  and  their  colleagues  are  permitted 
tu  stand  outside  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  national  life.  They  may  en- 
trench themselves  behind  the  ramparts  of  society  and  officialdom,  and 
none  will  seek  to  drag  thera  forth.  The  public  at  large  knows  nothing  of 
them,  and  does  not  tare  to  know  anything.  They  are  wiial  the  American 
Ambassador  never  is,  —  they  are  foreigners,  and  treated  as  such.  We 
surrender  them  cheerfully  to  Downing-Street,  the  Court,  and  the  West 
End.  .  .  .  We  never  really  give  the  poor  man  a  moment's  rest.  We 
might  almost  be  accused  of  trying  to  kill  him  with  kindness.  Even 
before  he  lands  on  English  soil  he  is  pounced  upon  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Southampton,  an  address  of  welcome  fired  at  him  on 
shipboard,  and  a  speech  extorted  from  him  in  reply.  And  that  is  but 
a  foretaste  yf  what  is  to  crnme,  .  ,  .  But  as  it  is,  no  sooner  has  he  pre- 
sented his  credentials  than  the  bombardment  begins.  I  must  admit  at 
once  it  is  most  vigorously  replied  to.  England  and  the  American  Am- 
bassador set  to  forthwith  to  See  which  can  spoil  the  other  the  most. 
Chambers  of  Oimmerce  swoop  down  upon  him  and  bear  him  off  in 
triumph  as  their  guest  of  honour.  The  Omar  Khayyam  Club  points 
an  invitation  at  this  head,  demanding  unconditional  surrender.  The 
Dante  Society  insists  on  his  escorting  Its  members  through  the  infernal 
regions.  The  Wordsworth  Society,  the  Browning  Society-,  the  Boz  Club, 
the  Sir  Walter  Scolt  Club,  —  ail  press  their  claims.  The  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Institute  insidiously  elects  him  as  its  annual  president, 
and  exacts  by  way  of  tribute  an  address  on  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  bestows  the  same  honor  for  the 
price  of  a  paper  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  And  so  it  goes  on.  The  big 
public  schools,  knowing  that  he  is  an  American,  and  therefore  wrapped 
up  in  education,  play  upon  his  weakness  and  lure  him  into  distributing 
their  pri2es.  Political  leagues  expect  him  to  tell  them  all  about  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  historic  City  companies  never  once 
let  go  of  him.  He  is  a  standing  feature  on  the  toast-list  of  the  Guildhall 
banquet.  Charitable  and  philanthropic  societies  pursue  him  relentlessly. 
Working  men's  institutes,  trading  on  his  democratic  sympathies,  bid 
for  an  evening's  loan  of  his  presence  and  voice.  Libraries  refuse  to  be 
opened  except  by  him.  He  is  the  obvious  man  to  unveil  a  bust  or  a 
portrait.  The  organizers  of  a  dinner  in  honor  of  a  famous  English 
cartoonist  turn  to  the  American  Embassy  for  the  orator  of  the  occasion. 
After  all,  I  Suppose  it  is  partly  America's  own  fauit,  She  should  not 
send  us  such  charming,  cultivated,  broad-gauged  men.    Adams,  Lowell, 
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Phelps,  Bayard,  Hay,  and  Choate,  —  what  other  country  has  sent  us 
representatives  lo  cnrapare  mth  them?  The  capacity  of  a  lung  line  of 
American  Ambassadors  to  warm  both  hands  at  the  cheeiful  fire  of 
1-lngUsh  existence  has  been  so  palpable,  their  interests  have  been  so 
manifestly  slrelched  beyond  the  humdnira  game  of  protocols  and  de- 
spatches, they  touch  life  al  so  many  more  points  than  the  ordinary 
profe&siunal  diplomat,  that  we  should  hardly  know  what  to  do  if  the 
United  States  accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  anyone  short  of  her 
best.  A  tongue-tied,  unsociable,  purely  official  American  Ambassador 
has  become  unthinitalile  to  this  country.  We  calmly  lake  il  for  granted 
that  the  represenladve  of  the  United  Stales,  whoever  he  may  be,  will 
be  a  first-class  afler-dinncr  speaker,  and  able  and  willing  at  any  time  to 
deliver  an  address,  preside  at  a  meeting,  or  unveil  a  monument.  And  so 
he  invariably  is.  Why,  th«n,  should  we  not  use  him  for  our  profit  and 
entertainment?" 

The  suggestion  thus  conveyed  is  valuable,  now  thai  our  ambassadors 
are  in  hourly  connection  with  Washington,  and  have  become  Uttle  more 
than  messengers  and  <lerks  iti  their  ordjnory  work.  May  tbcy  not  be 
employed  in  acquainting  people  of  one  nadon  with  ihe  people  of  another? 
For  this  purpose  miscellaneous  ability  is  more  effective  than  training. 
Alter  he  had  become  famous,  Thackeray  sought  appointment  as  secretary 
of  legation  at  Washington.  The  place  was  refused  him  because  it  had 
been  promised  to  some  one  else,  and  also  because  some  budding  diplo- 
mat was  deemed  fairly  entitled  to  it.  We  make  ambassadors  of  men 
like  Thackeray.  To  compare  with  him  J.  F.  T.  Crampton,  Esq.,  at 
about  that  time  British  minister  to  Washington,  seems  to  us  absurd. 

It  is.  said  thai  training  is  needed  lo  avoid  the  blunders  often  com- 
mitted by  men  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  courts.  This 
is  obvious,  but  how  important  arc  these  blunders,  after  all  ?  They  give 
rise  to  the  gossip  common  in  the  diplomatic  circles  of  Pumjicmickel  and 
elsewhere,  but,  except  in  Pumpernickel,  do  the  people  of  importance 
really  care?  Those  who  govern  great  states,  tie  they  sovereigns  or 
ministers,  are  interested  to  lind  intelligence  and  capacity  anywhere. 
They  leave  questions  of  precedence  and  clothes  for  the  most  part  to 
their  chamberlains  and  valets. 

We  have  been  suecessful  in  interesting  the  English  people  in  our 
ambassadors,  and  their  official  position  ha?  not  been  muoh  damaged 
by  this  interest.  We  have  profited  by  the  transaction,  and  this  profit 
would  have  been  impossible  had  we  sent  trained  diplomats  to  London. 
In  less  degree  we  have  profited  elsewhere.  We  have  certain  advantage 
in  supplying  representatives  of  this  sort,  besides  natural  American  adapt- 
abili^.  We  draw  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  ought  not  to  be 
strangers  to  any  of  them.  Some  of  them  are  ripe  for  an  ambassador 
who  will  talk  lo  the  people  or  to  large  classes  of  the  people  as  our  repre- 
sentatives have  talked  to  Ihe  people  of  England  (or  a  generation.    That 
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one  of  our  ambassadors  appeals  especiaUy  to  men  of  letters,  another  to 
men  of  business,  a  third  to  men  in  puhliic  life,  and  slil]  a  fourth  to  teach- 
ers, but  adds  variety  to  the  general  interest  aroused  by  the  succession.  In 
these  latter  days  the  people  of  one  country  are  becoming  curious  about 
the  people  of  another.  International  friendship  and  international  toler- 
ance, both  important  in  their  place,  are  advanced  by  international  knowl- 
edge. The  exchange  of  jirofessors  between  our  universities  and  those 
of  continental  Eun^pe  illustrates  this  groning  interest  of  one  people  in 
unolher.  Professor  Wendell,  lecturing  la-st  year  in  the  provinces  as  well 
as  in  Fans,  owed  his  welcome  to  his  nationality  as  well  as  to  his  learn- 
ing and  literary  skill.  This  year  in  Germany  Professor  Peabody  faas 
similar  greeting  from  the  Germans,  and  both  will  leave  behind  them 
sound  knowledge  and  good  feeling  which  the  publication  of  their  written 
lectures  could  not  have  effected.  To  expect  our  ambassador  to  open 
museums  and  to  lecture  on  politics  and  literature  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  asking  him  to  go  outside  his  vocation;  but  doti  not  our  English 
experience  prove  that  the  service  he  thus  renders  is  in  itself  important, 
and  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  duties  more  stricdy  diplomatic?  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  President  Roosevelt,  when  he  leaves  his 
oEEce,  were  sent  to  represent  us  for  a  while  in  some  continental  country. 
The  people  of  that  country  would  be  immensely  interested  to  see  him 
and  hear  hira.  Seeing  and  hearing  him,  they  would  be  interested  in  us, 
and  would  learn  to  know  us  better.  With  increased  knowledge,  they 
would  lose  some  misconceptions  and  prejudices,  and  thus  we  should 
profit  by  our  representative.  That  the  President  is  not  a.  trained  diplo- 
mat is  unimportant.  It  may  well  be  that  we  can  employ  him  more 
profitably  than  as  an  ambassador,  but  the  suggestion  explains  my 
meaning. 

Illustration  may  be  found  also  in  the  diplomacy  of  other  countries.  In 
the  Boxer  troubles  of  1900,  China  owed  much  to  her  envoy  in  this  coxintry- 
No  doubt  he  dischiirged  his  diplomatic  duty  at  Washington,  but  he  did 
much  more.  In  the  face  of  the  American  people,  he  maintained  the 
Chinese  cause  under  extraordinary  difhcullies.  We  did  not  altogether 
believe  what  he  said,  but  wc  were  forced  to  hear  him.  He  interested  us, 
and,  even  against  our  will,  made  us  feel  human  kinship  with  his  pfropie, 
while  he  showed  such  knowledge  of  our?. 

A  trained  diplomat.  Indeed,  can  be  of  3er\ice  to  a  lawyer,  or  poet,  or 
college  president,  sent  to  represent  us  at  a  European  court.  If  the 
secretary  of  legation  will  attend  to  the  routine  of  the  ofhce  and  will 
coach  the  ambassador  in  the  details  of  behavior  and  dress,  the  latter 
can  attend  to  serious  matters  with  more  leisure  and  effect.  But  to  carry 
out  this  plan,  the  promotion  of  our  regularly  trained  diplomats  must 
atop  short  of  the  highest  places  in  our  dipJomatic  .service,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  reasonably  intelligent  young  men  will  be  attracted  to  a  service  in 
which  they  must  remain  subordinates.     No  professional  training,  how- 
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ever  well  directed,  no  experience,  however  extensive,  will  produce  men 
to  compare  in  general  ability  and  distinction  with  our  repi^sentatives 
in  England,  chosen  almost  at  haphazard,  during  the  last  Mty  years. 

In  the  matter  of  payment,  we  touch  upon  one  of  our  most  serious 
difficulties.  The  salaries  now  paid  are  too  low,  especially  for  married 
men  with  considerable  families.  Private  means  are  now  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  official  salary,  and  so  we  are  coming  to  appoint  as  ambassa- 
dors only  those  men  whose  private  means  are  large.  This  may  not  be 
absolutely  necessary.  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Hay  might  live  in  London 
on  $17,500  a  year  without  loss  of  prestige,  but  it  takes  great  distinction 
to  make  so  little  money  go  so  far.  We  can  not  expect  to  get  it  in  every 
case.  As  things  go,  the  salary  is  not  ordinarily  large  enough  to  enable 
our  representative  to  live  like  his  diplomatic  colleagues.  Therefore  we 
appoint  rich  men  ambassadors,  to  eke  out  the  salary  from  their  private 
wealth.  Not  only  do  they  do  this,  but  they  outspend  their  colleagues  so 
lavishly,  that  soon  the  merely  rich  man  will  be  embarrassed  by  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  predecessor.  To  curtail  expense,  especially  for  an 
American,  is  difficult.  Yet  the  inability  to  live  on  his  official  salary 
ought  not  to  lead  an  ambassador  to  spend  ten  times  that  amount.  No 
Dadon  can  pay  a  salary  like  that.  No  nation  ought  to  do  so.  But  few 
men  have  that  amount  of  money  to  spend,  and  not  all  the  members  of 
the  small  class  of  the  very  rich  have  the  distinction  which  we  ought  to 
find  in  our  foreign  representatives.  To  limit  our  choice  to  multi-n^on- 
aires  would  be  in  every  way  unfortunate.  If  an  ambassador's  expenses 
are  very  large,  whether  he  can  afford  them  or  not,  he  makes  it  harder 
for  his  successor  to  practice  economy.  To  determine  what  an  ambas- 
sador ought  to  spend  in  one  place  or  another  may  not  be  easy,  but  we 
should  make  the  best  guess  possible,  fix  the  salary  accordingly,  and 
intimate  strongly  and  officially  to  our  representatives  that  their  style 
of  living  should  correspond. 


XIII 
CIVIL   SERVICE 

FROM  THE  FIRST  AN>aTAL   MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT 
HARRISON,    1889 

On  the  4th  of  March  last  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  but  a 
single  member.  The  vicancies  were  filled  an  the  ylh  day  of  May,  and 
since  then  the  Commissioners  have  been  industriously,  though  with  an 
inadequale  force,  engaged  in  excruting  the  law.  They  were  assured  by 
me  thai  a  cordial  sapport  would  be  given  them  in  the  faithful  and  im- 
partial enforcement  of  the  stalute  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  a.dopted 
in  ai(t  r>f  it. 

Heretofore  the  book  of  eligibles  has  been  closed  to  everyone,  except  as 
certifications  were  made  upon  the  requisition  of  the  appointing  officers. 
This  secrecy  was  the  source  of  much  suspicion  and  of  many  charges 
of  favoritism  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  What  is  secret  is  always 
suspected;  what  is  open  can  be  judged.  The  Commission,  wiih  the  full 
approval  of  all  its  members,  has  now  opened  the  list  of  cUgiblcs  to  the 
public.  The  eligible  lists  for  Ihe  classified  jiost  offices  and  custom-houses 
are  now  publicly  posted  in  the  respective  offices,  as  are  also  the  certifica- 
tions for  appointments.  The  [jurp(ise  of  the  civil-service  law  was 
absolutely  to  exclude  any  other  consideration  in  connection  with  appoint- 
ments under  it  than  that  of  merit  as  tested  by  the  examinations.  The 
business  proceeds  upon  Ihe  (heury  that  both  the  examining  boards  and 
[he  appointing  officers  are  absolutely  ignorant  as  to  the  political  views 
and  associations  of  all  persons  on  the  civil-service  lists.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  however,  that  some  recent  Congressional  investigations 
have  somewhat  shaken  public  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the  selec- 
lions  for  appointment. 

The  reform  of  Ihe  civil  service  will  make  no  safe  or  satisfaclory  ad- 
vance until  the  present  law  and  its  equal  administration  are  well  eslah' 
lished  in  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  will  be  my  pleasure,  as  it  is 
my  duty,  to  see  that  the  law  is  executed  with  lirmncss  and  impartiality. 
If  some  of  its  provisions  have  been  fraudulently  evaded  by  appointing 
officers,  our  resentment  should  not  suggest  the  repeal  of  the  law,  but 
reform  in  its  administration.    We  should  have  one  view  of  the  matter. 
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and  hold  it  with  a  sincerity  that  is  not  afFected  by  the  consideration  that 
the  party  to  which  we  belong  is  for  the  time  in  power. 

My  predecessor,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1889,  by  an  Executive 
order  to  take  effect  March  15,  brought  the  Railway  Mail  Service  under 
the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law.  Provision  was  made  that  the 
order  should  take  effect  sooner  in  any  state  where  an  eligible  list  was 
sooner  obt^ned.  On  the  nth  day  of  March  Mr.  Lyman,  then  the  only 
member  of  the  Commission,  reported  to  me  in  writing  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  have  the  list  of  eligibles  ready  before  May  rst,  and  requested 
that  the  taking  effect  of  the  order  be  postponed  until  that  time,  which 
was  done,  subject  to  the  same  provision  contained  in  the  original  order 
as  to  States  in  which  an  eligible  list  was  sooner  obt^ed. 

As  a  result  of  the  revision  of  the  rules,  of  the  new  classification,  and 
of  the  inclusion  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  greatly  increas^,  and  the  present  clerical  force  is  found 
to  be  inadequate.  I  recommend  that  the  additional  clerks  asked  by  the 
Commission  be  appropriated  for. 

The  duty  of  appointment  is  devolved  by  the  Constitution  or  by  the 
law  and  the  appointing  officers  are  properly  held  to  a  high  responsibility 
in  its  exercise.  The  growth  of  the  country  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  the  civil  list  have  magni&ed  this  function  of  the  Executive  dispropor- 
tionately. It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  that  the  labor  connected  with 
this  necessary  work  is  increased,  often  to  the  point  of  actual  distress,  by 
the  sudden  and  excessive  demands  that  are  made  upon  an  incoming 
Administration  for  removals  and  appointments.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  true  that  incumbency  is  a  conclusive  argument  for  continuance 
in  office.  Impartiality,  moderation,  fidelity  to  public  duty,  and  a  good 
attainment  in  the  discharge  of  it  must  be  added  before  the  argument  is 
complete.  When  those  holding  administrative  offices  so  conduct  them- 
selves as  to  convince  just  political  opponents  that  no  party  consideration 
or  bias  affects  in  any  way  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties,  we  can 
more  easily  stay  the  demand  for  removals. 

I  am  satisfied  that  both  in  and  out  of  the  classified  service  great  benefit 
would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  some  system  by  which  the  officer 
would  receive  the  distinction  and  benefit  that  in  all  private  employments 
comes  from  exceptional  faithfulness  and  efficiency  in  the  performance 
of  duty. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments  that  they 
consider  whether  a  record  might  not  be  kept  in  each  bureau  of  all  those 
elements  that  are  covered  by  the  terms  "  faithfulness"  and  "efficiency," 
and  a  rating  made  showing  the  relative  merits  of  the  clerks  of  each  class, 
this  rating  to  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  merit  in  making  promotions. 

I  have  also  suggested  to  the  Postmaster-General  that  he  adopt  some 
plan  by  which  he  can,  upon  the  basis  of  the  reports  to  the  Department 
and  of  frequent  inspections,  indicate  the  relative  merits  of  postmastera 
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of  each  class.  They  wiH  be  appropriately  indicated  in  the  Official  Rt^- 
ister  and  in  the  report  of  the  Department.  That  a  great  stimulus  would 
thus  be  given  to  the  wliale  service  I  do  not  doubt,  ard  such  a  record 
would  be  the  besl  defense  against  inconsiderate  removals  from  office. 


FROM  THE   FOURTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OF  PRESI- 
DENT CLEVELAND,    .896 

The  progress  made  in  civil-service  reform  furnishes  a  cause  for  the 
utmost  cungratulation.  It  has  survived  the  doubts  of  its  friends  as  well 
as  the  rancour  of  its  enemies  and  has  gained  a  permanent  place  among 
the  agencies  destined  to  cleanse  our  [»olitics  and  to  improve,  economize, 
and  elevate  the  public  ser\~i<:e. 

There  are  now  \n  the  competidve  service  upward  of  84,000  places, 
more  than  half  of  these  having  I>een.  included  from  time  to  time  since 
March  4th,  iSq,-;.  A  most  radical  and  sweeping  extension  was  made  by 
Executive  order  dated  the  6th  day  of  May,  1896,  and  if  fourth-class 
postmastcrships  are  not  included  in  the  statement  it  may  be  said  that 
praclically  all  positions  contemplated  by  the  civil -service  law  are  riow 
classified.  Abundant  reasons  exist  for  including  these  poslmasterships, 
based  upon  economy,  improved  service,  and  the  peace  and  quiel  of  neigh- 
borhoods. If,  however,  obstacles  prevent  such  action  at  present,  I 
earnestly  hope  that  Congress  will,  without  increasing  post-office  appropri- 
ations, so  adjust  them  aS  to  admit  in  proper  cases  a  consolidation  of  these 
post  ofBtes,  to  the  end  that  through  this  process  the  result  desired  may 
to  9  limited  e<tent  be  accomplished. 

The  civil -service  rules  as  amended  during  the  last  year  provide  for  a 
sensible  and  uniform  method  of  promotion,  basing  eligibility  to  belter 
positions  upon  demonstrated  efficiency  and  faithfulness.  The  absence 
of  fixed  rules  oti  this  subject  has  been  an  infirroity  in  the  system  more 
and  more  apparent  as  its  other  benefits  have  been  better  appreciated. 

The  advantages  of  civil-service  mtlbods  id  their  business  aspects  are 
too  well  understood  to  require  argument.  Their  application  has  become 
a  necessity  to  the  e.tecutive  work  of  the  Government.  But  those  who 
gain  positions  through  the  operation  of  these  methods  should  be  made 
to  underetand  that  the  non-partisan  scheme  through  which  they  receive 
their  appointments  demands  from  them  by  way  of  reciprocity  non- 
partisan and  faithful  performance  of  duty  under  every  Administration 
and  cheerful  fidelity  to  every  chief.  While  ihey  should  be  encouraged 
to  decently  exercise  their  ri)3;hts  of  citizenship  and  to  support  through 
their  suffrages  the  political  beliefs  they  honestly  profess,  the  noisy,  pesti- 
lent and  pani.tan  employee,  who  loves  political  turmoil  and  contention 
or  who  renders  lax  and  grudging  senice  lo  an  Administration  not  r«pre- 
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senting  his  political  views,  should  be  promptly  and  fearlessly  dealt  with 
in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  a  warning  to  others  who  may  be  likewise 
disposed. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  UNDER  ROOSEVELT' 

By  William  B.  Shaw 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  read 
the  Constitution  of  his  country,  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy.  He  is  also  the  head  of  an  organized  body  of  civil  servants,  far 
outnumbering  our  standing  military  and  naval  forces,  —  a  body  un- 
known to  the  Constitution,  since  the  very  possibility  of  its  existence 
was  undreamed  of  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic.  There  are  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  these  men  and  women  who  toil  daily 
in  Uncle  Sam's  vineyard,  and  they  are  as  truly  the  nation's  servants  as 
are  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  fight  its  battles.  Among  them  are 
some  whose  lives  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  the  heroic,  —  some  whose 
devotion  to  duty  is  not  less  noble  because  Qieir  service  has  been  rendered 
without  trumpet-and-dnim  accompaniment. 

A  Civil-Service  President 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  military  arm  to  the  Government  to  ac- 
knowledge that  without  the  civil  arm  it  would  be  powerless,  and  especially 
in  a  democracy  like  ours  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  an  axiom  of  success- 
ful administration  that  the  executive  civil  service  should  be  as  thoroughly 
organized  and  trained  to  as  high  a  degree  of  efficiency  as  the  military 
or  naval  service.  Yet  it  is  only  a  short  span  of  years  since  this  truth 
began  to  be  recognized  by  our  government  as  a  principle  of  conduct. 
Men  who  are  hardly  gray  can  recall  the  time  when  practically  every 
salaried  position  on  the  Government's  roster,  from  the  department 
secretaryships  down  to  the  jobs  of  the  messengers  and  charwomen  in 
the  corridors  of  the  big  Washington  office  buildings,  was  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  loot  of  the  place-hunter.  In  those  days  men  were  not  esteemed 
for  what  they  knew  about  the  Government's  work.  It  was  not  deemed 
necessary  that  a  President  should  be  familiar  with  the  aff^rs  of  one  or 
more  of  the  executive  departments.  How  many  Presidents  have  entered 
office  with  any  personal  knowledge  whatever  of  departmental  business? 
For  our  Presidents  we  chose  military  heroes,  Congressmen,  or  "favorite 
sons  "  of  States,  —  never  men  experienced  in  the  actual  executive  business 
at  Washington.  The  fact  is,  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  first  occu- 
pant of  the  Presidential  chair  who  has  come  to  the  office  equipped  with 
mtimate  knowledge,  based  on  personal  experience,  of  the  practical  woit- 
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ings  of  ihe  great  governmenlal  machine.  S(>me  of  ihe  best  years  of  his 
life  had  been  given  10  the  cause  of  civil-service  reform,  —  not  as  an  agi- 
tator on  the  outside,  but  as  a  practical  administrator  on  the  inside,  hold- 
ing the  importanl  post  of  prt'sidtnt  of  the  Cii.TJ  Service  Commission, 
facing  grave  probJems  of  organization  and  method,  of  which  the  doclri- 
naJre  reformer  had  httle  conception,  and  gaining  through  it  all  an 
experience  that  has  proved  u.  valuable  asset  in  the  still  broader  reapon- 
stbilities  of  the  Trestdency.  Thai  exjierience,  supplemented  as  it  was  by 
his  term  of  office  as  Assistant  Secretarj'  of  the  Navy,  familiarized  Mr. 
Roosevelt  with  the  routine  of  executive  business,  so  that  now,  as  the 
head  of  the  whole  governmental  system,  his  relation  to  the  personnel 
may  be  likened  to  that  sustained  by  an  army's  commandtr  to  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  in  successive  gradations  of  rank  through  which  he  has 
himself  risen. 

It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  those  who  arc  working  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  national  civil  ser>'ice  should  count  on  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration as  an  active  and  vigilant  ally.  We  have  a  President  in 
office  who  knows  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  position  can  know  what  the 
system  is  and  how  it  works,  ~  its  merits  and  its  defects.  Its  problems 
and  its  difficulties  he  has  made  his  own.  He  has  had  a  hand  in  reform- 
ing its  abuses,  and  more  than  once  he  has  come  to  its  defense  when  it 
was  set  upon  by  powerful  enemies.  Perhaps  the  inauguration  of  a  "  civit- 
aervice  President"  marks  an  appropriate  time  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  government's  work  is  performed  by  its  army 
of  civil  sen'ants.  Changes  more  far-reaching,  possibly,  than  the  American 
public  Suspects,  have  within  a  few  years  so  transformed  those  con- 
ditions that  government  employment  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  now 
presents  wholly  new  phases.  Moreover,  most  of  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  heretofore  has  been  conhned  to  the  political  or  theoretical  aspects. 
of  the  situation,  to  the  neglect  of  certain  more  concretely  human  aspects. 


The  Changes  of  Twenty  Years 

When  Mr.  James  Bryce  wrote  "The  American  Commonwealth"  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  include  a  chapter  on  the  public  service, 
as  he  would  almost  certainly  have  done  in  writing  a  similar  treatise  on 
any  of  the  European  states;  but  It  is  not  recalled  that  anybody  noticed 
the  omission.  The  truth  is,  that  twenty  years  ago  in  this  country,  gov- 
ernmental employmentj  with  a  few  exceptional  instances,  was  anything 
but  a  dignified  calling.  It  offered  few  attractions  to  the  educated  youth 
of  the  land.  Its  rewards  were  transiloiy  at  best.  Every  official's  for- 
tunes, however  humble,  depended  on  the  coming  and  going  of  Presidents, 
Senators,  and  Representatives.  To  the  great  body  of  our  citizenship, 
the  whole  business  signilied  nothing  more  than  a  mad  scramble,  every 
four  years,  for  place  and  pelt.    The  Government  had  not  impressed  the 
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national  imagination  by  its  undertakings.  Little  was  known  of  the 
official  routine.  Every  job  at  Washington  was  believed  to  be  a  sinecure. 
Every  office-holder  was  regarded  as  a  spoilsman,  who  held  his  place 
only  by  the  favor  of  some  other  spoilsman.  Every  office-holder  was  regu- 
larly and  openly  assessed  a  considerable  part  of  his  salary  for  campaign 
expenses  at  every  election.  Moreover,  he  was  expected  to  neglect  tus 
official  duties  at  election  time  and  devote  all  his  energies  to  election- 
eering for  his  party.  What  wonder  that  under  such  conditions  the 
maxim  that  "public  office  is  a  public  trust"  seemed  merely  an  empty 
platitude ! 

This  state  of  affairs  had  developed  gradually  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Republic's  life,  and  it  was  not  to  be  radically  altered  in  a  day. 
Some  of  the  attendant  evils  are  still  with  us.  Yet  it  requires  but  a  brief 
sojourn  at  the  national  capital  to  convince  one  that  the  general  situation, 
as  respects  office-holding  and  all  forms  of  public  employment,  is  very 
different  to-day  from  what  it  was,  for  examp!e,  when  President  Garfield 
took  office  and  virtually  sacrificed  his  life  to  the  spoils  demon.  One  now 
finds  in  the  service  of  the  Government  hundreds  of  university-trained 
men  who  have  entered  on  avenues  of  advancement  in  the  public  service 
that  vie  in  attractiveness  with  academic  careers.  Furthermore,  thou- 
sands of  the  purely  clerical  positions  in  the  departments  are  filled  by  men 
and  women  who  in  training  and  equipment  for  their  duties  would  do 
credit  to  the  best-managed  business  houses  in  the  land. 

What  the  Law  of  1883  Sought  to  Accompush 

An  inquirer  seeking  a  reason  for  thb  transformation  (and  it  is  nothing 
less)  in  the  conditions  affecting  public  employment  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  will  be  told  that  the  chief  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883,  known  for  some 
years  after  its  passage  as  the  Pendleton  Act,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  fathered  by  the  venerable  Democratic  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The  passage  of  this  law  was  the  most  effective  blow  ever  dealt  at  the 
spoils  system  in  thk  country.  Yet  its  immediate  results  gave  little  prom- 
ise of  the  increasing  potency  which  has  developed  with  each  successive 
administration  since  that  of  President  Arthur,  when  its  machinery  was 
set  in  motion.  In  brief,  the  law  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three 
commissioners,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  should  be  adherents  of  the 
same  political  party,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  aid  the 
President  in  preparing  suitable  rules  for  the  government  of  the  dvil 
service.  It  was  required  that  these  rules  should  provide,  among  other 
things,  for  open  competitive  examinations  for  testing  the  fitness  of  appli- 
cants for  the  classified  service;  that  appointments  should  be  made  from 
among  those  passing  these  examinations  with  highest  grades;  that  such 
appointments  should  be  apportioned  in  the  departments  at  Washington 
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among  the  States  and  Territories:  that  there  should  be  an  appointment 
on  probation  before  absolute  appointment,  and  (hat  the  use  of  official 
authority  to  coerce  the  political  action  of  any  person  or  body  should  be 
absolutely  pmhtbited.  Provision  was  also  made  in  the  act  for  investi- 
gatioas  touching  the  enforcement  of  the  rules,  and  a  penalty  of  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both,  was  imposed  for  the  solicitation  by  any  person 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  of  contribulions  to  be  used  for  poiilical 
purposes  of  persons  in  such  sen'ice,  or  the  collection  of  such  contribu- 
tions by  any  person  in  any  government  building. 


The  Men  who  Enforced  the  Law 

Now,  as  we  look  back  lo-day  upon  the  immediate  effects  of  the  early 
enfoFL-ement  of  this  law  in  the  administrations  of  President  Arthur  and 
President  Cleveland,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  such  an  outcry  should 
have  been  made  about  it  at  the  time,  or  why  it  should  have  been  deemed 
so  revolutionary  in  principle.  Only  fourteen  thousand  places  were  at 
first  included  in  the  classified  service.  This  number  was  increased 
gradually  during  the  first  Cleveland  administration,  and  more  extensively 
in  the  Harrison  administration,  the  second  Cleveland  administration, 
and  the  administrations  of  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roo-sevelt,  until 
at  the  present  time  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  federal  civil  service 
of  the  country,  or,  to  be  exact,  154,093  positions,  are  classified  subject 
tO'  competitive  examination  under  the  ci^'il-service  rules.  In  other  words, 
there  are  eleven  limes  as  many  persons  who  now  owe  their  appointments 
in  the  civil  service  to  the  operation  of  competitive  tests  as  were  Included 
within  the  scope  of  the  rules  when  the  commission  fir&t  set  them  in  opera- 
tion. More  that!  133,000  persons  were  examined  last  year,  of  whom 
103,718  passed,  and  50,830  received  appointments.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  divide  the  countr>'  'fto  thirteen  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  examinations.  Such  an  increase  as  this  could  not  have  been 
achieved  had  not  the  system  itself,  and  its  administration  as  well,  com- 
mended themselves  to  Congress  and  to  the  heads  of  departments  at 
Washington.  An  indifferent  or  lukewarm  board  of  commissioners 
might  at  any  time  durinj;  the  past  twenty-two  years  have  practically 
nuUified  the  law  and  defeated  its  whole  purpose,  but  the  country  has 
been  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  served  as  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.  Beginning  with  George  William  Curtis,  who 
declined  the  English  mission  in  order  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  first 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  Grant's  administration,  under  an  earlier 
law,  the  men  who  have  Served  the  Government's  interests  in  this  impor- 
tant office  have  set  excellent  examples  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  public 
duty.  The  Commission  has  had  Democratic  presidents  under  Repub- 
lican administrations  and.  Republican  presidents  under  Democratic 
administrations.     Some  of  its  members  have  been  intense  partisans. 
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and  yet  no  charge  of  pernicious  political  activity  has  been  lad  at  the 
Commission's  door. 

During  President  Harrison's  administration,  and  in  the  first  half  o( 
President  Cleveland's  second  administration,  the  president  of  the  com- 
mission was  Theodore  Roosevelt  He  was  a  Northern  Republican,  and 
he  had  as  associates  on  the  commission  two  Soiilhern  Democrats,  — 
ex-Gov.  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  !ate  John  R. 
Frocter.  the  former  Slate  geologist  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
himself  said  of  his  associates,  both  of  whom  had  served  in  the  Confederate 
army,  that  "it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  desire  as  associates 
two  men  with  higher  Ideals  of  duty,  or  more  resolute  in  their  adherence 
to  those  ideals."  In  the  same  connection,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  declared 
that  "in  all  the  dealings  of  the  commission  in  those  years,  there  was  no 
single  instance  wherein  the  politics  of  any  person  or  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  any  action  was  so  much  as  taken  into  account  in  any  case  that 
arose."  Other  commissioner  of  ability  and  eminence  who  succeeded 
Roosevelt  were  the  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulkc,  of  Indiana,  and  the 
Hon.  James  R.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  now  Commissioner  of  Corporations, 
The  presidifnt  of  the  commission  at  the  present  time  is  Gen.  John  C, 
Black,  of  Illinois,  a  lifelong  Democrat,  and  with  him  are  associated  the 
Hon.  Alford  W.  Cooley,  of  New  York,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  F,  Greene. 
of  Minnesota,  both  Republicans.  The  secretary  of  the  commissioD, 
Mr.  John  T.  Doyle,  has  held  his  present  position  throughout  the  com- 
mission's history,  from  the  time  when  the  entire  effects  and  archives  of 
the  office  were  transported  from  one  Washington  building  to  anulher  in 
an  ordinary  pushcart,  until  to-day,  when  an  entire  live-story  building 
is  inadequate  for  the  work  of  the  bureau.  The  present  chief  examiner 
of  the  commission,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Kiggings,  sen'cd  an  apprenticeship 
at  departmental  duties  before  his  cunnection  with  the  commission. 
and  is  familiar  with  the  examination  problem  in  its  most  praclical 
phas^.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  other  members  of  the  examining 
staff. 

This  matter  of  the  commission's  personnel  is  important  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  improvement  and  reform  of  the  civil  service.  All  the 
officials  of  the  commission,  from  the  beginning,  seem  to  have  been  ani- 
mated with  a  d'fsire  not  merely  to  enforce  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  to  do 
ever>'tbing  possible  to  make  it  effective  in  the  broadest  sense.  A  con- 
tinual campaign  of  popular  education  has  been  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  great  Outside  public  understand  that  its  own  interests  were 
cared  for  and  guarded  by  the  commission,  while,  at  the  same  time,  no 
little  persuasion  was  necessary  in  the  eariy  years  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  bureau 
chiefs.  After  more  than  1  score  of  years  of  enforcement,  it  is  the  all  but 
unanimous  conclusion  that  the  law  has  \-indicated  itself  and  has  amply 
justified  its  enactment.      No  bead  of  a  government  department  would 
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to-day  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  conditions  of  i83o,  even  if  the  law 
were  to  be  repealed  to-morrow.  It  Is  quite  probable  that  in  the  event 
of  such  a  repeal,  the  first  action  taken  in  most  of  the  departments  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  compelitivc  tests  based  on  the  ex- 
aminations now  conducted  hy  the  Civil  Service  Commissiuo.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  inferred  thai  the  heads  of  all  the  executive  departments 
and  bureaus  are  unanimous  in  approval  of  examinatinns  per  se.  As  a 
bureau  chief  said  to  the  writer  a  few  days  ago,  "The  esaminations  do 
not  in  every  case  form  the  best  test.  All  that  can  be  said  of  tJiem  is  that 
for  the  purpose  intended,  applicable  to  tht  great  mass  of  clerical  posi- 
tions in  Washington,  no  better  means  has  been  devised  for  securing  a 
fair  competitive  test-" 


Examinations  Made  Practical 

Still,  as  the  system  has  developed  with  the  years,  the  practicality  of 
the  esaminations  has  steatiily  gained,  and  the  best  proof  of  the  general 
usefulness  of  the  system  b  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  to  the 
various  departments  the  types  of  candidates  most  desired.  The  heads 
of  the  scientific  bureaus  in  Washington  would  be  the  first  to  resent  uny 
failure  on  the  part  of  (he  commission  tii  supply  desirable  material  for 
positions  in  their  specialties.  The  fact  is,  that  under  the  workings  of 
the  examination  system,  specialists  are  continually  coming  to  Washington 
and  receiving  apjjoinlmenls  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  service,  who 
represent  the  best-trained  intellects  available  in  the  country  in  those 
particular  lines.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fully  understood  outside  of  Waah- 
mgton  Lo  how  great  an  extent  the  departments  themselves  now  have  in 
hand  the  framing  of  examination  questions  for  these  technical  positions, 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  department  itself  is  the  best  judge  of  the 
qualificadons  required  for  appointees  of  this  character,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  wisely  sought  the  active  cooperalion  of  the  departments 
in  the  framing  of  examination  questions.  It  is  decided,  for  example, 
that  the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  desires  to  call  to  Washington  for  the 
government  service  a  man  trained  in  the  study  of  nosious  plant  growths. 
The  department  itself  knows  better  than  any  outsider  possibly  can  what 
are  the  particular  qualifitatiuns  demanded  in  this  position.  At  the  same 
ijirte,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  department  that  the  spirit  of  the  law 
should  be  fully  observed,  since  better  qualificatinns  can  in  many  cases 
be  secured  through  competition  than  otherwise.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  noti.hed  by  the  department  that  it  b  desired  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  question,  an^l  tht  commission  proceeds  to  request  the  department  to 
suggest  questions  lo  be  used  in  the  competitive  examinatioa  which  is 
advertised  to  tic  held. 
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Six  Hundred  Distinct  Examinations 

The  commission  itself  conducts  at  the  present  time  more  than  six 
hundred  different  kinds  of  examinadons,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  its  examiners,  unaided,  can  cover  this  entire  field  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  departments.  In  the  case  which  we  are  considering,  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  frames  its  questions  and  submits  them  to  the  commis- 
^on ;  the  examination  is  held  by  the  commission,  and  in  due  time  the 
names  of  the  successful  candidates  are  sent  to  the  department,  which 
then  makes  its  own  selection  of  one  name  from  three.  If  the  department 
had  the  entire  management  of  the  matter  in  its  own  hands,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  could  make  the  test  more  practical  or  secure  better  results. 
In  fact,  the  methods  of  the  commission  in  the  matter  of  examinations, 
from  start  to  finish,  all  tend  to  the  most  practical  results  attainable.  In 
the  preparation  of  questions,  the  thing  kept  constantly  in  view  is  the 
nature  of  the  duties  to  which  the  candidate  will  be  assigned  on  appoint- 
ment. The  whole  object  of  the  test  is  to  ascertain  the  candidate's  quali- 
fications for  those  particular  duties.  In  the  case  of  the  special  technical 
positions  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  an  outside  examiner  in  comprehending  the  nature  of  these  specific 
duties  is  overcome  by  reference  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  authorities 
directly  concerned.  Thus,  the  whole  object  of  the  law  is  secured,  the 
department  attains  its  end,  the  candidates  are  subjected  to  the  fairest 
pt^ble  tests,  and  the  general  good  of  the  service  is  promoted. 

Tests  for  Mechanical  and  Expert  Positions 

Turning  from  these  positions,  in  which  the  highest  form  of  technical 
ability  is  required,  to  the  far  more  numerous  places  for  which  certain 
specific,  practical  tests  are  necessary,  we  find  that  the  commission  has 
steadily  increased  the  efficiency  of  its  examination  system.  The  public 
has  sometimes  been  led  to  suppose  that  persons  applying  for  mechanical 
positions  are  subjected  to  purely  literary  tests.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  In  examinations  in  mechanical  trades,  the  subjects  con- 
sidered are  not  educational  tests  at  all,  but  simply  age,  physical  condition, 
and  experience,  the  relative  weights  of  which  (on  a  scale  of  100)  are  as 
follows:  age,  zo;  physical  condition,  20;  experience,  60.  Then,  too, 
in  classes  of  positions  requiring  expert  knowledge  of  some  particular 
trade  or  calling,  the  tests  applied  are  of  the  most  practical  character. 
Take,  for  example,  the  examination  of  local  and  assistant  inspectors  of 
hulisj  under  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service.  Here  the  relative  weights 
of  subjects,  on  a  scale  of  100,  are:  letter-writing,  10;  arithmetic  (com- 
prising problems  in  common  and  decimal  fractions,  mensuration,  and 
square  root),  10;    bull  construction  (comprising  questions  relative  to 
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the  construction  and  strcnglh  of  wood  and  iron  hulls  of  vessels,  and 

a  (leacriptwn  of  the  various  parts  and  melhod  of  joining  same),  30; 
pilrtt  rules  and  inland  navigaliuii,  20;  knowledge  of  lifebnats  and  life- 
rafts,  ro;  experience,  ao.  The  criticisms  of  the  exanunatiuns  that 
were  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  commission  have  vanished  before 
every  ihoroughgoing  inveatigatlon  into  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
questions  themselves. 


The  Case  or  the  Railway  Mail  Service 

The  best  answer  to  such  criticisms,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  ihe 
actual  results  produced  by  the  system.  As  to  these  results,  the  men 
directly  in  charge  of  the  departments  and  bureaus  affected  are,  of  course, 
best  qualified  to  speak.  Going  back  a  few  years,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  effect  of  civil-senice  examinations  on  the  standards 
of  government  employment  is  the  notable  Improvement  in  ihe  efficiency 
of  the  railway  mail  service  as  recorded  from  year  (to  year  in  the  official 
reports.  It  will  be  remembered  thai  this  important  branch  of  the  Post 
Office,  after  having  been  the  football  of  both  political  parties  for  many 
years,  was  brought  under  the  classified  civil  sen-ice  during  President 
Harrison's  administration,  in  the  year  iS8g.  Prior  to  that  time.  Re- 
publican clerks  had  been  turned  out  by  a  Democratic  administration, 
and,  in  the  early  months  of  President  Harrison's  Republican  administra- 
tion, a  large  number  of  Democratic  clerks  had  in  tun^  been  disTtiiased. 
The  whole  service  was  utterly  demoralized,  and  it  probably  reached  at 
that  time  the  lowest  state  of  efficiency  in  its  history.  1(  was  some  months 
after  Ihe  introduction  of  entrance  examinations  before  the  resulting 
change  in  the  character  of  the  appointees  began  to  make  itself  feit  in  the 
general  etficiency  of  the  sen'ice.  After  a  time,  however,  a  marked  im- 
provement was  noted,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  ■qualified  to  judge, 
the  advance  was  altribulahle  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  lo  the  application  of 
the  civil-service  tests.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  rSgo,  the  errors 
in  distribution  committed  by  railway  mail  clerks  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous total  of  2,789,345.  This  meant  that  2,Sj4  pieces  of  mail  matter 
were  correctly  handled  lo  each  error  disclosed.  Within  the  next  twelve 
months,  the  number  of  errors  had  greatly  decreased,  and  the  number 
of  pieces  correctly  handled  to  each  error  was  found  to  be  4, 26 1 .  There- 
after there  wai?  a  steady  decrease  in  the  numljter  of  errors  until  the  year 
1S98,  when  the  number  of  errors  had  fallen  below  a  million,  and  the 
number  of  "correct"  pieces  to  each  error  was  11,9^0,  the  highest  number 
ever  reached  by  the  setrice,  Since  that  lime  the  efficiency  has  been 
maintained  at  a  relatively  high  level,  the  numl>er  of  correct  pieces  lo 
each  error  never  falling  below  10,000,  and  in  1904  exceeding  ii,c»o. 
The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  in  iSgo,  when  the  cvil^  of  the  spoils 
system  were  still  rife  in  the  railway  mall  service,  the  clerks  made  an  error 
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to  every  2,800  pieces  of  mail  that  they  handled;  whUe  in  recmt  years, 
the  ^tem,  being  manned  by  appointees  chosen  mider  the  dvil-service 
rules,  the  ratio  of  errors  is  one  to  every  1 1 ,000,  This  is  a  concrete  case, 
in  which  every  citizen  is  concerned,  and  it  invites  the  attention  of  every 
business  man  who  is  interested  in  seeming  as  high  a  state  of  effidency 
in  government  work  as  has  been  attained  by  private  enterprise. 

General  Gains  in  Economy  ajto  Efficiency 

For  obvious  reasons,  it  bas  not  been  an  easy  matter  to  apply  tests  of 
this  kind  to  the  multifarious  bureaus  which  make  up  the  national  dvil 
service.  The  main  difficulty  is  that  many  features  of  the  arbitrary  clas- 
sification of  clerkships,  which  was  made  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  still 
survive.  In  most  of  the  Government  offices  there  is  a  failure  to  observe 
a  logical  division  of  duties.  Thus,  a  $1,400  derk  will  be  found  per- 
forming work  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  that  performed  by  a 
$1,200  clerk.  Frequently  a  clerk  promoted  from  $1,200  to  $1,400  does 
exactly  the  same  work  aiter  his  promotion  that  he  did  before.  All  this 
confusion  in  the  system  makes  it  difficult  to  apply  any  general  test  show- 
ing how  the  efficiency  of  a  bureau  or  department  has  been  affected  by 
the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law.  The  offidab  of  the  Treasury 
Department  will  tell  you,  however,  that  in  the  customs  service  alone  there 
has  been  an  actual  saving,  in  the  matter  of  salaries,  of  at  least  10  per  cent. 
This  would  mean  an  annual  saving  to  the  Government  of  not  less  than 
two  million  dollars.  Some  years  ago,  it  was  estimated  that  altogether 
ten  million  dollars  was  saved  to  the  Government  in  the  various  depart- 
ments through  the  operation  of  the  law,  by  the  reduction  in  the  required 
number  of  clerkships  and  the  increased  effidency  of  the  new  employees. 
If  this  statement  was  justified  when  it  was  made,  the  saving  to-day  must 
be  far  greater,  since  many  thousand  offices  have  been  add«i  to  the  clas- 
sified service  within  the  last  few  years.  That  public  opinion  in  the 
country  at  large  has  been  favorably  impressed  by  these  object-lessons 
is  shown  by  the  agitations  in  various  States  and  cities  for  local  systems 
similar  in  principle  and  method  to  the  federal  dvil-service  establishment. 

The  Pay  for  Government  Work 

In  regard  to  the  compensation  for  government  work,  intelligent  ob- 
servation will  probably  confirm  the  epigrammatic  statement  in  the 
newspaper  witticism  that  has  lately  gone  the  rounds,  to  the  effect  that 
the  pay  is  small  for  some  public  officials,  but  that  some  public  offidals 
are  small  for  the  pay.  As  a  rule,  the  lower  positions  in  the  government 
service  are  paid  more,  and  the  higher  positions  less,  than  in  private 
business.  In  most  of  the  offices  advancement  is  slower,  but  this  is  partly 
compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the  pay  is  higher  on  the  whole  m  the 
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earlier  years.  A  man  who  has  worked  ten  years  for  Uncle  Sam  will 
probably  have  had  a  gross  income  about  equal  to  what  a  man  of  similar 
abilities,  worliing  the  same  length  of  lime,  would  have  received  from  a 
railroad  company.  At  the  start  his  salary  would  have  been  better  than 
the  railroad  man's,  but  the  latter  in  sU  likelihood  would  have  caught 
up  with  him  and  outstripped  him  In  the  ten-year  period.  In  the  long 
nin,  one  evens  up  with  the  other.  This  statement  applies  to  the  general 
departmental  positions  iii  Washington. 

Young  professional  and  scientific  men  of  special  qualilicalions  are 
started  on  salaries  corresponding  pretty  closely  on  the  average  with  the 
salaries  of  "instructors"  on  college  and  university  faculties.  The  gov- 
ernment man  has  no  long  vacation  in  the  year  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  college  professor.  Furthermore,  he  b  held  more  closely  to  the  obser- 
vation of  office  hours.  Washington,  however,  has  many  attractions  for 
this  type  of  worker.  He  meets  many  men  of  his  own  degree  of  education 
and  of  similar  aspirations,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  scientific  men,  who 
have  proved  themselves  capable  investigators,  have  been  put  in  respon- 
sible positions,  where  they  virtually  direct  the  work  of  many  sulwr- 
dinates,  and  control  the  expenditure  of  considerable  funds  in  the 
interest  of  scientific  research.  A  few  such  men  in  Washington  have 
undoubtedly  attained  such  positions  far  more  rapidly  than  would  have 
been  possible  on  any  university  faculty. 

Washington  otJers  further  advantages  to  young  men  of  promise  who 
succeed  in  pos&ing  (he  examJnations  and  obtain  places  in  the  depart- 
ments. There  are  excellent  law  and  medical  schools  in  the  city  which 
accommodate  their  programmes  of  lectures  to  the  department  hours.  It 
is  quite  the  uSual  thing  for  young  department  clerks  to  pursue  a  three- 
year  course  of  instruction,  obtain  degrees  in  law  and  medicine,  and  then 
resign  their  clerkships  to  embark  upon  professional  careers.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  whole  purpose  of  such  instilulio-ns  as  the  George 
Washington  University,  which,  under  the  vigorous  administration  (jf 
President  Needham  and  Dean  Tucker,  of  the  Schools  of  Law,  Juris- 
prudence, itnd  Diplomacy,  is  making  a  serious  and  promising  eEfort  to 
provide  courses  of  instruction  that  will  actually  qualify  students  to  fili 
important  posts,  especially  in  the  State  Department,  for  which  no  other 
university  makes  systematic  provision.  There  is  an  increasing  number 
of  positions  in  the  departments,  notably  in  the  newly  organized  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  which  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  law 
in  one  or  more  branches  is  a  part  of  the  qualifications  required.  A  man 
entering  on  an  ordinary  clerkship  may,  by  three  or  four  years  of  study 
at  the  law  school,  qualify  himself  for  one  of  these  semi- technical  legal 
positions.  Such  a  man  may  reasonably  expect  quite  as  good  an  income 
in  the  form  of  a  government  salary  as  the  average  young  lawyer  gets  in 
the  early  years  of  a  private  practice.  As  a  life  career,  on  the  other  hand, 
government  work,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  less  alluring  to  the  young  man 
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of  ambition.  All  the  higher  portions  in  the  service  are  notoriously 
ill-paid.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  in  Washington  officials  of  long 
experience  and  the  most  thorough  equipment,  controlling  the  disburse- 
ment of  many  thousands  of  the  Government's  dollars,  holding  places 
of  actual  responsibility,  and  receiving  a  yearly  stipend  of  $2,760,  or  even 
less.  In  some  of  the  scientific  bureaus  there  are  compensating  advantages, 
but  in  the  general  run  of  departmental  positions,  it  is  hard  to  discern  any 
rewards  at  the  top  that  are  really  worth  striving  for  from  the  bottom. 
Most  of  the  plums  are  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree. 

Facts  abodt  the  Pessonnel 

A  great  mass  of  information  about  the  executive  civQ  service,  much 
of  which  it  is  im[X>ssible  even  to  summarize  in  a  magazine  article,  has 
recently  been  collected  and  published  in  Census  Bulletin  No.  12,  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Cetisus.  From  the  data  thus  compiled,  it  appears  that  of 
the  371,169  officers  and  employees  in  the  service  on  June  30,  1^3, 
25,810  were  employed  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  which  number 
20,813  were  included  in  the  competitive  class.  The  total  number  in 
the  competitive  class  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  at  that  time  was 
113,736.  It  also  appears  from  these  statistics  that  the  ratio  of  men  and 
women  employed  in  Washington  is  2.73  to  1,  that  out^de  of  Washington 
it  is  18.36  to  1,  and  that  in  Uie  entire  service  it  is  10.29  ^^  i-  From  the 
tabulation  of  salaries,  excluding  those  classes  of  employees  recdving  less 
than  S720  a  year,  and  also  those  receiving  more  than  $2,500  a  year 
(most  of  whom  are  Presidential  appointments),  the  approximate  average 
annual  salary  of  the  Washington  employee  is  $1,212,  of  those  employed 
outside  of  Washington,  (1,010,  and  of  the  entire  service,  (1,053.  '* 
is  found  that  the  average  periods  of  service  of  employees  were  10.55 
years  in  Washington,  6.38  elsewhere,  and  7.10  years  in  the  entire  service. 
In  Washington,  5.54  per  cent  of  the  employees  have  served  more  than 
thirty  years,  while  in  the  entire  service  the  percentage  is  only  1.97.  A 
comparison  of  the  length  of  service  of  employees  in  the  executive  ser- 
vice with  that  of  the  employees  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  government  service  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  employees  who  have  served  over  ten  and  less  than  twenty  years; 
but,  of  those  who  served  a  longer  period,  the  nulroad  companies  can 
show  a  larger  proportion. 

As  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  government  employees,  the 
Eastern  and  central  States  of  the  Union  are  more  fully  represented  than 
any  other  sections  of  the  country  among  those  who  take  examinations 
and  receive  appointments  in  the  service.  WhDe  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to  fill  the  quotas 
of  the  Southern  States,  which  had  long  been  far  behind  the  North  and 
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West  in  ihis  regard.  Much  of  the  old  prejudice  against  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  was  overconriie  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  efforts,  and  it  is  Mieved 
that  Southem  young  men  and  women  are  no  longer  deterred  from  enter- 
ing (he  examinations  by  any  feeling  that  they  will  fail  to  receive  fair 
treatment.  Nevertheless,  the  South  is  still  backward  in  this  respect, 
and  the  reason  assigned  by  those  who  have  given  the  matter  special 
attendon  is  that  for  the  majority  of  Southern  youth  the  opportunities 
for  securing  the  kind  of  training  necessary  for  a  successful  <:at)didutc  in 
the  ctaminadons  are  relativeSy  inferior  to  those  possessed  by  young 
people  in  the  North  and  West.  Stenography  and  typewTiling  are  almost 
invariably  demanded  al  the  present  time  as  qualifications  for  A  Wash- 
ington clerkship.  Throughout  the  Northern  States.,  the  facilities  for 
qualifying  in  these  branches  have  greatly  multiplied  within  a  few  years, 
so  that  it  is  now  possible  for  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman,  even  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Eastern  or  middle  Western  Stales,  to  secure  a  fair  train- 
ing in  stenography  and  typewriting.  This,  however,  is  still  impossible 
in  large  regions  of  the  South. 


The  Moral  Charactek  of  Appointees 

A  few  months  ago,  the  statement  was  carelKsly  made  in  an  American 
magazine,  that  not  firs  hundred  of  the  Washingtoa  office-holders  looked 
upon  their  oHices  as  sacred  trusts  to  the  people.  The  author  of  the 
statement  declared  that  public  opinion  among  the  civil-3ervice  employees 
regarded  as  clear  gain  anything  thai  could  be  gotten  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  an  hour's  lime  or  a  railroad  pass  for  betraying  the  Gov^ 
emment's  interest  under  the  care  of  the  employees.  Against  such  cheap 
and  wholesale  charges  should  be  arrayed  the  undoubted  consensus  of 
opinion  among  those  who  have  frequent  business  dealings  with  the  de- 
partments, as  well  as  among  many  disinterested  obsen'ers  in  Washington 
who  have  had  opportunities  to  study  the  facts  that  the  average  govern- 
ment employee  is  neither  more  nor  less  moral  than  the  average  man  or 
woman  employed  in  jirivate  business,  in  any  of  our  American  cities.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  in  the  post-office  scandals  of  ihc  past  few  years,  the 
officials  indicted  have  in  every  instance  been  political  appointees;  not 
one  of  the  employees  in  the  classi&ed  service  has  been  found  guilty  of 
any  form  of  corruption.  The  Government  requires  of  all  applicants  for 
positions  in  its  service  just  such  indorsement  of  character  as  would  be 
demanded  by  the  head  of  any  business  house.  It  would  be  as  reason- 
abJe  to  make  wholesale  charges  of  dishonesty  against  g8  per  cent  of  the 
employees  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Comparjy,  as  to  make  such 
charges  against  98  per  cent  of  Washington  officialdom. 
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EXTENSION  OF  CIVIL-SERVICE  RULES' 

Significant  of  the  present-day  attitude  has  been  the  slight  attention 
paid  in  any  quarter  to  the  orders  amending  the  civil  service  rules,  which 
the  President  signed  just  before  his  departure.  The  public  merely 
notices  that  the  screws  have  been  turned  a  little  tighter  in  the  classified 
service,  and  there  its  interest  ceases.  This  steady  progress  of  the  classified 
service  is,  however,  having  some  notable  result^.  Congressmen  and 
friends  of  the  Administration  want  a  certain  number  of  places,  and  the 
more  fully  the  old  ones  are  covered  under  the  reform  roof,  the  greater 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  creation  of  new  positions,  in  order  to  have  some- 
thing to  fill.    This  is  one  of  the  adverse  effects  of  civil-service  reform. 

Fnvately,  many  congressmen  are  pleased  to  realize  that  there  are  now 
comparatively  few  spoils  to  be  distributed.  In  public,  especially  when 
in  the  presence  of  constituents,  they  raU  at  the  President  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  When  Congress  reconvenes,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  renew  its  old  play  of  threatening  to  withhold  all  appro- 
priations from  the  Commission.  The  President  has  gradually  covered 
Government  employees  by  the  classified  service  until  there  are  few  places 
left  with  which  the  members  of  Congress  may  barter.  Within  the  last 
three  weeks,  at  least  one  hundred  Republican  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  searched  every  bureau  of  every  department  for 
some  official  crumbs  that  might  be  thrown  to  the  hungry  boys  at  home, 
and  they  all  tell  the  same  story  —  no  crumbs  are  to  be  found. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress  President  Roosevelt  said  that  "the 
merit  system  of  making  appointments  is,  in  its  essentials,  as  democratic 
and  American  as  the  common  school  system  itself.  And  wherever  the 
conditions  have  permitted  the  application  of  the  merit  system  in  its 
fullest  and  widest  sense,  the  gain  to  the  Government  has  been  immense." 

A  List  of  the  Extensions 

Wthin  two  months  after  he  became  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt  turned 
his  attention  to  those  employees  of  the  Government  who  were  still  out- 
side the  classified  service.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  extensions  he  has  made  since : 

November  18,  1901  —  Federal  services.  War  Department,  reinduded. 

November  27,  1901 —  Rural  free  delivery  service,  clerks,  route  inspectors, 
special  agents,  messengers,  etc. 

February  i,  1902 —  Rural  free  delivery  system  carriers. 

April  z8,  1902 —  At  the  President's  suggestion  temporary  war  emergency 
employees  were  transferred  to  the  classified  service  by  act  of  Congress. 

July  I,  1902 —  At  the  suggestion  of  the  President  Census  OfiBce  emjiJoyees 
were  classified  by  act  of  Congress,  March  6,  1902. 

July  3,  1902^  Employees  of  the  military  government  in  Cuba  appointed 
under  special  civil-service  rules. 

'  New  York  Evening  Post,  April  7,  1905. 
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October  4,  i^a —  Pereons  employed  on  constractfon  of  Govemintnt 
Printing  Office  building  tonlinufd  an  Wac  College  and  Washington  Barracks 
under  spctial  civil-sen'ice  rule, 

February  ii,  1903^  Temporary  employees  in  insular  naval  stations  trans- 
ferred to  the  classUied  service. 

February  11,  igoj —  Employees  at  Post  Office  given  free  delivery  between 
July  1,  1901,  and  June  30,  1903,  covered  by  the  classified  service. 

June  30,  1904 —  By  operation  of  Ihe  rules^  employees  in  sixty-sii  post 
ofiicK  ci  ossified. 

August  lO,  11^04—  The  position  of  one  ckrk  at  each  pensiiin  agency  (a  act 
for  the  pension  agent  during  his  absence,  transferred  from  the  excepted  to  the 
compelkivc  class. 

March  26,  1004 —  All  positions  under  the  War  Departmenl  in  the  Philip- 
pines except  those  filled  by  persons  employed  as  skilled  laborers  or  persons 
appoinled  by  the  Prcsideni,  cLassilJed. 

November  15,  1904^  Positions  under  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
excepi  those  filled  by  persons  employed  as-  laborers,  and  persons  whose  appoint- 
tneai  is  confirtntd  by  the  Senate  and  tnginecrs  detailed  from  the  army,  classified, 

November  23, 1904^  Positionsof  deputy  collector,  deputy  surveyor,  cashier, 
and  naval  officer  in  the  cuatoms  sen'ice  transferred  from  the  excepted  list  to  the 
classified  scnfce. 

December  ig,  1904 —  Positiona  in  the  forestry  service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  made  compeiiiive. 

June  33,  1904 —  The  positions  of  mail  feeder  and  press  feeder  at  the  Phila- 
delphia and  New  Orleans  Mints  included  in  the  classified  service  at  the  request 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

March  28,  1905 —  Special  agents  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  on  duly  in 
foreign  territory  brought  within  the  classihed  sen-ice, 

April  3,  1905 —  Positions  of  cashiers  and  finance  clerks  m  post  offices 
throughout  the  counir>-,  taken  out  of  the  cicepled  class,  to  be  filled  by  pro- 
motion. Another  order  of  the  same  date,  relating  to  laborers  in  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  has  been  made  familiar  in  recent  despatches. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  becanne  President  there  were,  in  round 
numbers,  83,oco  persons  in  the  classified  service-  The  number  is  now 
155,000.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  the  service  has  shown  a  growth 
of  about  14  per  cent.  Part  of  this  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  natural  growth 
of  the  system.  In  addition  to  these  orders  it  has  been  provided  that 
unclassified  lalxirers  at  Washington  and  elsewhere  should  be  selected 
by  a  system  of  compeiiiive  registration,  taking  account  of  age,  physical 
condition,  experience,  and  character.  Thus  ^4,000  unclassified  portions 
were  made  coropetitive. 


Rural  Fhee  DELivERy  Classification 

The  order  of  the  President  that  stands  out  most  conspicuously  is  that 
placing  the  rural  free  delivery  service  in  the  classified  list,  At  the  time 
it  was  issued  only  6,500  men  were  employed;  now  more  than  25,000  are 
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One  notable  rule  promulgated  requires  public  officers  in  the  Federal 
service  to  give  testimony  under  oath  before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion when  investigations  are  instituted.  An  honest  effort  has  been  made 
to  cure  abuses  relating  to  transfers  and  reinstatements,  and  auditing 
and  disbursing  officers  have  been  forbidden  to  pay  salaries  to  persons 
holding  positions  in  violation  of  the  civil-service  rules. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  President  has  further  extensions  of  the 
classified  service  in  mind.  The  rule  that  fourth-class  postmasters  are 
to  be  removed  for  cause  may  prove  to  be  the  forerunner  of  an  executive 
order  putting  these  public  servants  on  a  more  secure  basis.  It  is  a  reason- 
ably safe  guess  that  if  the  members  of  Congress  do  not  accept  without 
munnurings  the  rule  that  such  [>ostmasters  shall  be  retmned  in  office 
during  good  behavior  and  faithful  service,  the  President  will  settle  the 
whole  controversy  by  classifying  the  95,000  postmasters. 

Back  Door  Closed 

In  their  vain  quest  for  places  for  constituents  members  of  Congress 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  President  has  effectually  closed  the  "back 
door"  entrance  to  clerkships.  From  1896  to  1901  it  was  an  easy  thing 
for  a  member  of  Congress  with  influence  to  find  some  back  door  through 
which  he  could  push  a  constituent  into  a  place  without  the  trouble  of 
consulting  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  One  of  the  favorite  "back 
doors"  led  first  to  some  remote  country  post  office  that  was  about  to 
become  a  free  delivery  office.  If  the  congressman  had  the  proper  amount 
of  influence  his  constituent  was  put  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  remote  post 
office,  and  as  soon  as  it  came  into  the  classifled  service  by  reason  of  be- 
coming a  free  delivery  office  the  constituent  was  transferred  to  the  place 
originally  intended  for  him  in  one  of  the  departments  here.  The  post- 
office  investigation  revealed  this  crooked  business,  and  in  some  instances 
persons  who  were  found  to  be  drawing  salaries  in  post  offices  they  had 
never  seen,  were  made  to  give  up  their  illegal  salaries.  The  President 
soon  put  a  stop  to  this  by  applying  a  rule  that  a  transfer  should  not  be 
made  unless  a  person  had  actually  served  six  months  in  the  office  from 
which  he  asked  transfer,  and  also  providing  that  the  person  in  question 
must  qualify  for  the  new  place  by  taking  an  examination. 

Another  "back  door"  which  members  of  Congress  found  so  conven- 
ient led  to  the  laborers'  rolls.  Under  the  old  regime,  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  appoint  men  as  unclassified  laborers  and  then^  in  due  time,  put 
them  to  work  in  the  classified  service.  With  the  laborers  covered  by 
the  classified  service,  this  abuse  no  longer  exists. 

A  Better  Atmosphere 

After  all,  it  is  the  civil  service  "atmosphere"  that  is  doing  most  to 
strengthen  the  merit  system.    The  average  departmental  official,  from 
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the  cabinet  officer  down,  is  about  what  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
wants  him  to  be.  The  knowledg'e  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  belie^'es  in  the  merit 
system  affects  public  sentiment  mightily.  A  member  of  Congress  frona 
Indiana  remarked,  after  he  had  faiEcd  to  find  places  available  for  con- 
stituents, thai  officials  said  lo  him  privately:  "Of  course,  we  might 
edge  in  a.  man  notwithstanding  the  executive  orders  and  (he  extensions 
of  rulesj  but  we  do  not  dare  do  it." 

Abuses  of  the  system  still  exist.  The  late  -Senator  Quay  was  not  prose- 
cuted for  colie<:ling  campaign  funds  from  the  Federal  appointees  in 
Pennsylvania,  while  C.  O.  Self,  a  competent  clerk  in  the  internal  revenue 
office  at  Terre  Haute,  was  dLsmlssed  fur  the  same  offense.  No  one  avers 
that  the  President  did  wrong  in  dismissing  young  Self,  as  that  act  settled 
the  controverted  question  as  to  whether  a  person  could  be  compelled  to 
testify  before  the  Commission,  hut  to  persons  who  watched  the  courses 
of  the  two  cases  it  always  seemed  that  the  President  ought  to  have 
insisted  on  a  trial  in  the  Quay  case. 

Undoubtedly  the  system  needs  corrective  le^slation,  but  Congress 
doffi  not  seem  disposed  to  act.  What  to  do  ivith  the  men  and  women 
who  have  reached  the  age  that  unfits  them  for  service  is  the  great  prob- 
lem- Year  by  year  the  departments  are  becoming  more  topheavy.  Cab- 
inet officers  have  it  within  their  power  to  discharge  the  aged  and  the 
infirm,  but  ihcy  will  not  do  it,  and  perhaps  they  should  not.  Ten  or 
twelve  bills,  offering  remedies  for  this  one  defect,  were  before  Congress 
last  session,  but  none  received  consideration.  The  Civil  Sen.ice  Com- 
mission looks  with  favor  on  the  plan  to  establish  by  law  an  annuity  in- 
surance System  in  the  departments,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  clerks 
favor  this  plan.  Representative  Gillett  of  Massachusetts,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  the  Civil  Service  in  the 
lust  Congress,  and  will  probably  be  reassigned  to  that  chairmanship, 
hopes  for  action  of  some  kind  at  the  coming  session. 


SENATOR  HOAR  ON  APPOINTMENTS  TO  OFFICE' 

(This  extract  deals  brie£y  with  the  relations  of  the  President  to  Congress  in 
the  matter  of  appnintments.] 

Among  the  great  satisfactions  in  the  life  of  public  men  is  that  of  some- 
times being  instrumental  in  the  advancement  to  places  of  public  honor 
of  worlby  ttien,  afid  of  being  able  to  have  a  great  and  salutary  influence 
upon  their  lives.  I  have  always  held  to  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called 
Civil  Service  Reform,  and  have  maintained  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Executive  in  such 
matters,  ^  his  right  to  disregard  the  wishes  or  opinions  of  members  of 

'  From  Senator  Hoar's  Aalobiogrupliy. 
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either  House  d  Coogicss,  and  to  make  lus  appointmems  ciecurive  and 
judicial,  without  adnce,  or  on  such  advice  as  be  sha&  ttdnk  best.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  Exeannne  must  depend 
upon  some  adnce  other  than  his  own,  to  kam  tbe  quafitr  ol  men  in 
different  parts  oi  this  y3st  RepuUic,  and  to  team  what  wiD  be  agreeable 
to  public  opiDi(Hi  and  to  the  party  which  is  administrxing  tbe  Govern- 
ment and  is  respoosiUc  for  its  administration.  He  wiH,  ordinarily,  find 
no  better  source  of  such  information  than  in  the  men  whom  tbe  people 
have  shown  their  own  confidence  in  by  entrusting  them  with  tbe  important 
function  irf  Senator  or  Representative.  He  will  sotm  leam  to  know  his 
men,  and  bow  far  he  can  safely  take  such  advice.  He  must  be  careful 
to  see  to  it  that  he  is  not  induced  to  build  up  a  faction  in  bis  party,  or  to 
fill  up  the  public  offices  with  tbe  partisans  erf  amlntious  but  unscrupulous 
politicians.  When  I  entered  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  before  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  had  made  any  progress,  I  addressed  and  had  put 
on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  letter  in  whicb  I  said  that  I 
de^red  him  to  understarid  when  I  made  a  recommendation  to  him  of 
any  person  for  public  office,  it  was  to  be  taken  merely  as  my  opinion  of 
the  merit  of  the  candidate,  and  not  as  an  expresaon  of  a  personal  re- 
quest ;  and  that  if  he  found  any  other  person  who  would  in  his  judgment 
be  better  for  the  public  senice,  I  hoped  be  would  make  the  selection 
without  regard  to  my  reconmieiidatioD. 

I  have  never  undertaken  to  use  public  c^ce  as  personal  patronage, 
or  to  claim  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  President  <rf  the  United  States,  or 
that  the  Executive  was  not  entirdy  free,  upon  such  advice  as  he  saw  fit, 
or  without  advice,  if  he  thought  fit,  in  making  lus  selection  for  public 
office. 


XIV 
THE  COURTS 


FROM  AN  ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  FIELD  DELIVERED 
UrON  THE   OCCASION   OF  THE   HUNDREDTH   ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  COURT  ' 

And  now,  with  its  history  in  the  century  past,  what  is  needed,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  should  sustain  its  chajacler 
and  be  as  useful  in  the  century  to  come?  I  answer,  as  a  matter  of  the 
6rst  consideration,  —  that  it  should  not  he  overborne  with  work,  and  by 
that  1  mean  it  should  have  some  relief  from  the  immense  burden  now 
cast  upon  it.  This  can  only  be  done  by  [egislative  action,  and  in  de- 
termining what  measures  shall  Ix:  adopted  for  that  purpose  Congress 
will  undoubtedly  receive  wjih  favor  suggestions  from  the  Bar  Associa- 
tions of  the  country.  The  Justices  already  do  all  in  their  power,  for 
each  one  examines  every  case  and  passes  his  indi>'idual  judgment  upon 
it.  No  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  ever  referred  to  any  one  Justice, 
or  to  several  of  the  Justices,  to  decide  and  report  to  the  others.  Every 
suitor,  however  humble,  is  entitled  to  and  receives  the  judgment  of  every 
Justice  upon  his  case. 

In  considering  this  matter  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  bi  addition 
to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  admiralty  and  maritime  cases, 
from  the  enlarged  commerce  on  (he  seas,  and  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  ,Stales,  and  in  the  number  of  patent  cases  from  the  multi- 
tude of  inventions  brought  forth  by  the  gonius  of  our  people,  calling  (or 
judicial  determination,  even  to  the  ■ejitemt  of  <xcui>yihg:  a  large  portion 
of  the  time  of  the  court,  many  causes,  which  did  not  exist  upon  its 
orgahizalion  or  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  have  added 
enormously  to  its  business.  Thus  by  the  new  agencies  of  steam  and 
electricity  in  the  movement  of  the  machinery  and  transmission  of  Intel- 
ligence, creating  railways  and  steamboats,  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
and  adding  almost  without  number  to  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fabrics,  transactions  are  carried  on  to  an  Intinitely  greater 
extent  than  before  between  different  States,  leading  to  Innumerable 

'  Reprinted  in  CHraon,  Hiatorr  of  thr  Supreme  Court,  I,  71J.. 
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controversies  between  their  citizens  which  have  found  their  way  to  that 
tribunal  for  decision.  More  than  one-half  of  the  business  before  it  for 
years  has  arisen  from  such  controversies.' 

The  facility  with  which  corporations  can  now  be  formed  has  also 
increased  its  business  far  beyond  what  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. Nearly  all  enterprises  requiring  for  their  successful  prosecution 
large  investments  of  capital  are  conducted  by  corporations.  They,  in 
fact,  embrace  every  branch  of  industry,  and  the  wealth  that  they  hold 
in  the  United  States  equals  in  value  four-fifths  of  the  entire  property 
of  the  country.  They  carry  on  business  with  the  citizens  of  every  State 
as  well  as  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  litigation  is  enonnous,  giving 
rise  to  every  possible  question  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FederiJ 
courts  extend. 

The  numerous  grants  of  the  public  domain,  embracing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  acres,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  r^ways ;  also  for  common 
schools,  for  public  buildings  and  institutions  of  much  intricacy  and 
difficulty.  The  discovery  of  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  in  our  new 
possessions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  modes  adopted  for  their  develop- 
ment, have  added  many  more.  The  legislation  required  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  civil  war,  and  following  it,  and  the  constitutional  amendments 
which  were  designed  to  give  farther  security  to  personal  rights,  have 
brought  before  the  court  questions  of  the  greatest  interest  and  impor- 
tance, calling  for  the  most  earnest  and  laborious  consideration.  Indeed, 
the  cases  which  have  come  before  this  court,  springing  from  causes  which 
did  not  exist  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  exceed,  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  property  interests  presented,  all  cases  brought  within  the 
same  period  before  any  court  of  Christendom. 

Whilst  the  constitutional  amendments  have  not  changed  the  structure 
of  our  dual  form  of  government,  but  are  additions  to  the  previous  amend- 
ments, and  are  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  them  and  the  original 
Constitution  as  .one  instrument,  they  have  removed  from  existence  an 
institution  which  was  felt  by  wise  statesmen  to  be  inconastent  with  the 
great  declarations  of  right  upon  which  our  government  is  founded;  and 
they  have  vasdy  enlarged  the  subjects  of  Federal  jurisdiction.  The 
amendment  declaring  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  shall  exist  in  the  United  States  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  not  only  has  done  away  with  slavfvy 
of  the  black  man,  as  it  then  existed,  but  interdicts  forever  the  slavery 
of  any  man,  and  not  only  slavery,  but  involuntary  servitude  —  that  is, 
serfage,  vassalage,  villeinage,  peonage,  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory 
service  for  the  mere  benefit  or  pleasure  of  others.  As  has  often  been 
sdd,  it  was  intended  to  make  every  one  bom  in  this  country  a  free  man 

'  [B7  the  cTcalion  (rf  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  in  1891,  the  vdtmte  ol  buajnen  in  the 
Supreme  Court  was  greaU;  diminbhed.  These  courts  are  final  in  matten  such  u  aie 
meotioned  above,  unless  a  question  of  constitutionality  is  involved.] 
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and  to  give  him  a  right  to  pursue  the  ordinary  vocatioTis  of  life  without 
other  restraint  than  such  as  effects  all  others,  and  to  enjoy  equally  with 
them  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  The  right  to  labor  as  h«  may  think  proper 
without  injury  to  others  is  an  element  of  that  freedom  which  is  his  birth- 
right. 

The  amendment,  declaring  that  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  stlal]  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  nor  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law^  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  has  prodaimed  that  equality  before  the 
law  shall  forever  be  the  governing  rule  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
which  every  person  however  humble  may  invoke  for  hia  protection.  In 
enforcing  these  provisions,  or  considering  the  laws  adopted  for  their 
enforcement,  or  laws  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  conflict  with  them, 
difficult  and  far-reaching  questions  arc  presented  at  every  term  (or 
decision. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  calendar  of  the  Court  did 
not  average  140  cases  a  term,  and  never  amounted  in  any  one  term  to 
joo  cases;  the  calendar  of  the  present  terra  exceeds  1,50a.  In  view  of 
the  condition  of  ihe  Court  —  its.  crowded  docket  —  the  tnullitude  of 
questions  constantly  brought  before  it  of  the  greatest  and  most  extended 
influence  —  surely  it  has  a  right  to  call  upon  the  country  to  give  it  assist- 
ance and  relief.  Something  must  be  done  in  that  direction  and  should 
be  done  speedily  to  prevent  the  delays  to  suitors  now  existing.  To  delay 
justice  is  as  pernicious  as  to  deny  it.  One  of  the  most  precious  articles 
of  Magna  Charta  was  that  tn  which  the  King  declared  that  he  would 
not  deny  nor  delay  to  any  man  justice  or  right.  And  assuredly  what 
the  barons  of  England  wrung  from  their  monarch,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  not  refuse  to  any  suitor  for  justice  in  their  tribunals. 

Furthermore,  I  hardly  need  say,  that,  to  retain  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence conceded  in  the  past,  the  Court,  whilst  caudously  abstaitiing 
from  assuming  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  other  departments 
of  the  government,  must  unhesitatingly  and  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
enforce,  as  heretofore,  not  only  all  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution 
upon  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  but  also  all  the  guarantees  it 
contains  of  the  private  rights  of  the  cirizen,  both  of  person  and  of  prop- 
erty. As  population  and  wealth  increase  —  as  the  inequalities  in  the 
conditions  of  men  become  more  and  more  marked  and  disturbing  — 
as  the  enormous  aggregation  of  wealth  possessed  by  some  corporations 
excites  uneasiness  lest  their  power  should  become  dominating  in  the 
legislation  of  the  countrj',  and  thus  encroach  upon  the  rights  or  crush 
out  the  business  of  individuals  of  small  means,  —  as  population  in  some 
quarters  presses  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  angry  menaces 
against  order  find  vent  in  loud  denunciations  —  it  becomes  more  and 
more  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Court  to  enforce  with  a  firm  hand  every 
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guarantee  of  the  Constitution.  Every  decision  weakening  their  restrain- 
ing power  is  a  blow  to  the  peace  of  society  and  to  its  progress  and  improve- 
ment. It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  pRitection  lo  propjerty  and  to 
persons  can  not  be  separated,  Where  property  b  insecure,  the  rights 
of  persons  are  unsafe.  Protection  to  (he  one  goes  with  protection  to 
the  other;  and  there  can  be  neither  prosperity  nor  progress  where  either 
is  uncertain. 

That  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  possess  Ihe  ability  and 
learning  required  by  the  duties  of  ihcir  office,  and  a  character  tor  purity 
and  integrity  beyond  reproach,  need  not  beaaid.  Bui  il  is  not  sufEcient 
for  the  performance  of  his  judicial  duty  that  a  judge  should  act  honestly 
in  all  that  he  does.  He  must  be  ready  to  act  in  ali  cases  presented  for 
his  judicial  determination  with  absolute  fearlessness.  Timidity,  hesita- 
tion, and  cowardice  in  any  public  office,  excite  and  deserve  only  con- 
tempt, but  infinitely  more  in  a  judge  than  in  any  other,  because  he  is 
appointed  lo  discharge  a  public  trust  of  the  most  sacred  character.  To 
decide  against  his  conviction  of  ihe  law  of  judgment  as  to  the  evidence, 
whether  moved  by  prejudice  or  passion,  or  the  clamor  of  the  crowd,  b 
to  assent  (o  a  robbery  as  infamous  in  morals  and  as  deserving  of  punish- 
ment as  that  of  the  highwaymen  or  the  burglar;  and  lo  hesitate  or 
refuse  or  act  when  duty  calls  is  hardily  less  the  subject  of  just  reproach. 
If  he  is  influenced  by  apprehensions  that  his  character  wiU  be  attacked, 
or  his  motives  inpugned,  or  that  his  judgment  will  be  attribuled  to  the 
influence  of  particular  classes,  cliques,  or  assixiations,  rather  than  to 
his  own  convictions  of  the  law,  be  will  fail  lamentably  in  his  high  office. 
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By  Davtd  J-  Brewer' 

It  would  be  an  easy  and  a  pleasant  task  to  point  oul  Iiow  in  many 
other  ways  the  court  has  by  its  decisions  affected  the  life  of  the  republic, 
but  the  limits  of  my  paper  forbid.  This  must  do  for  the  past.  As  ad- 
mitted by  all  careful  students  of  history,  the  Supreme  Court,  whose 
organization  and  powers  constitute  Ihc  most  striking  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  a  most  potent  factor  in  shaping 
(he  course  of  national  events.  Il  stands  to-day  a  quiet  but  confessedly 
mighty  power,  whose  action  all  wait  for.  and  whose  decisions  all  abide, 
Turning  to  the  future,  every  thoughtful  man  wonders  what  is  coming 
lo  the  republic,  and  many  inquire  what  the  Supreme  Court  will  do  in 
shaping  that  future,  and  how  its  decisions  may  affect  the  national  life. 

'  PbjI  oT  a,a  ordclt  ia  SttiiiKr'i  Stagaaiitt,  MatcJi,  190J.  Repriaiod  b7  penniasion- 
Copyriighi. 

'  Associate  Justice. 
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The  questions  which  now  seem  likely  to  arise  and  to  be  pressed  upon 
judicial  attention  may  be  grouped  in  four  classes:  First,  those  growing 
out  of  the  controvereies  between  labor  and  capital;  second,  those  that 
will  spring  from  the  manifest  efforts  to  int-reasE  and  concentrate  the 
power  of  the  nation  and  to  lessen  the  jwwers  of  the  States ;  third,  those 
arising  out  of  our  new  possessions,  separate  from  us  by  so  long  dis- 
tances and  with  so  large  a  population,  not  merely  of  foreign  tongue, 
but  of  a  civiliaation  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon; 
and,  fourth,  those  which  will  come  because  our  relations  to  all  other 
nations  have  grown  to  be  so  close  and  will  surely  increase  In  Intimacy. 

Of  these  in  their  order.  That  the  present  relations  of  employer  and 
employee  differ  from  those  which  subsisted  when  the  Constitution  waa 
framed  is  obvious.  Three  facts  stand  out  in  bold  relief:  First,  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  countEess  inventions  of  the  last  haU-centut>- ; 
second,  the  concentration  of  capital;  and,  third,  the  organization  of 
labor.    When  all  business  was  upon  a  small  scale,  when  there  were  no 

rg€  factories,  and  when  the  great  volume  of  labor  was  hand  labor, 
competition  was  regarded  as  a  great  solvent  of  all  commercial  trouiMes. 
Now  competition  has  lost  much  of  its  force  and  as  a  resuU  of  the  three 
facts  that  I  have  jusl  noticed.  I  can  not  enlat^e  upon  this  subject,  and 
yet  a  few  words  seem  necessary.  The  industrial  field  was  then  occupied 
by  the  apprentice,  the  journeyman,  and  the  employer.  The  apprendce 
was  taught  to  do  every  part  ol  the  general  work  Jn  which  he  was  em- 
ployed, and  when  so  taught  was  recognized  as  a  comjietcnt  workman, 
a  journeyman.  The  latter,  master  of  his  trade,  could  with  a  little  econ- 
omy soon  establish  a  shop  of  his  own,  and  himself  become  an  employer. 
Take,  for  illustration,  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  No  one  was  considered 
a  competent  workman  or  anything  more  than  an  apprentice  until  he 
could  do  all  the  work  in  the  making  of  a  shoe,  from  cutting  out  the 
leather  to  fjolishing  the  u|)per5.  The  employer  often  worked  with  his 
employee,  in  the  same  shop,  doing  the  same  work,  The  numljer  of  his 
employees  was  few,  and  one  by  one  the  capable  and  industrious  were 
opening  shops  of  their  own  and  starting  in  independent  business.  If 
the  journeyman  w.as  dissatisfied  with  his  employer  or  with  the  town  in 
which  he  worked,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  finding  another  shop  or 
another  village.  The  avenues  of  employment  were  not  crowded,:  anil 
there  was  no  blacklisting.  The  employer,  if  he  found  his  busineSa  iini^ 
profitable,  could  easily  move  to  another  city  and  start  a  like  'busine.95J 
If  his  prices  were  excessive  some  new  man  would  start  a  rival  e^taiilifsb-i 
ment.  Thus  competition  levelled  prices  and  kept  tliem  reasonaWtw 
Not  unnaturally  there  was  a  community  of  interest  and  at  the  same 
time  an  independence  in  both  emplover  and  emplo.y,te.  ■  But  to-daiy^ 
through  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country,  machines  hav.e  superseded 
hand  labor.  The  manufactory  has  taken  the  place  of  iheahopnantllaboB 
finds  its  chief  employment  in  the  handling  of  mii£tiiiies,.ea(h  eaiplciy.t:& 
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doing  only  a  spetial  limited  work.  Some  ol  ihe  machines  are  costly  and 
large  amounts  of  capiul  are  invested.  For  economy's  sake  th«  work  is 
centered  in  large  manufacturing  establishments,  where  are  gathered  mul- 
titudes of  machines  and  armies  of  laborers.  The  employer  has  become 
separated  from  his  employees.  They  stand  to  him  as  meaning  little 
more  than  the  machines  upon  which  they  work.  One  sij:nificant  and 
sad  feature  of  not  a  few  of  our  manufacturing  estabiishments  is  the  large 
boarding-house,  where  are  gathered  a  multitude  of  laborers,  like  soldiers 
in  barracks.  Nor  is  there  simply  the  large  and  separate  manufacturing 
establishments;  combinations  have  been  formed  by  which  all  the  fac- 
tories of  a  single  industry  are  brought  under  a'single  control.  Dif&cult 
then  is  the  position  of  the  employee,  who,  familiar  with  only  a  particular 
and  narrow  work,  finds,  wJicn  discharged  from  one  factory,  Ihe  do^ts 
of  all  others  closed  against  hira.  He  feels  that  he  must  stay  and  accept 
the  terms  which  the  manufacturer  has  placed  upon  his  service.  So 
severe  and  stringent  is  the  pressure  upon  htm  that  not  infrequently  we 
hear  his  condition  called  the  serfdom  of  labor.  Nor  is  the  pressure 
simply  upon  the  employee.  A  combination  of  employers  is  often  so 
rich  and  so  powerful  that  one  who  would  like  to  carry  on  an  independent 
business  is  driven  to  the  wall  and  has  no  other  alternative  than  to  go  out 
of  business  or  surrender  to  the  combination.  This  which  is  true  of  man- 
ufacturing; is  also  true  of  tht  mercantile  business  and  of  transportaUon; 
and  combinations,  some  of  them  of  immense  wealth  and  far-reaching 
influence,  have  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  strange,  indeed  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  this  subdirisioo 
of  labor  and  such  combinations  of  employers,  that  the  laborers  in  the 
Several  departments  should  themselves  organize.  Labor  organizations 
are  as  much  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
day  as  combinations  of  capital.  We  thus  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  few 
possessing  or  controlling  immense  amounts  of  capital  and  large  indus- 
tries, and,  on  the  other  hand,  multitudes  of  laborers  banded  into  organi- 
zations for  self -protection.  .Self-interest  (1  will  not  call  it  selfishness) 
has  operated  to  develop  a  great  antagonism  between  these  two  failois 
in  industry;  each  in  seeking  a  greater  coTttrol,  a  larger  share  of  the 
profits  resulting  from  the  combined  services  of  (x>th.  As  organisations 
of  laborers  increase  the  influence  and  significance  of  a  strike,  which  Js 
one  of  their  weapons  in  carrying  on  what  is  called  the  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital,  Ijecome  greater.  The  summer  of  last  yeaf  We  Stood 
face  to  face  with  one  of  immense  magnitude,  one  affecting  the  business 
of  the  nation  as  none  other  has  yet  done.  How  shaU  these  strikes  be 
avoided?  A  man  can  scarcely  count  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
and  are  being  made  with  a  view  of  averting  them  in  the  future.  The 
coal  strike  has  precipitated  more  schemes  of  legislation,  more  sugges- 
tions of  the  extent  of  legisliadve  and  executive  as  well  as  judicial  p<jwer 
than  any  which  has  preceded  it.    .Wi  legislative  bodies,  State  and  na- 
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tional,  will  be  confronted  with  propositions  to  prevent  or  regulate 
struggles  between  labor  and  capital.  Is  it  not  reasonably  certain  that 
out  of  these  conllicts  and  out  of  the  legislation  which  may  te  enacted 
by  Congress  or  the  several  Slate  legislatures  there  will  arise  a  tnultilude 
of  questions,  many  of  which  will  finally  reach  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stales? 

Let  me  mention  one  or  two  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers  and  discussed  in  private.  Compulsory  arbitration  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  necessary,  and  the  only  possible  solution  of  these  labor 
troubles.  We  arc  referred  to  New  Zealand  as  furnishing  an  illuslration 
of  the  possibility  and  wisdom  of  such  an  enactment.  But  what  does 
such  a  scheme  im]>ly?  On  the  one  hand  possibly  the  compulsion  of 
the  employer  to  pay  more  than  he  can  afford  or  else  quit  business.  On 
the  cither  hand,  of  the  laborer  to  work  for  an  employer  he  does  not  like, 
and  at  less  wage  than  he  feels  himself  entitled  to.  How  does  such  com- 
pulsion consist  with  that  freedom  of  personal  action  which  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  we  have  believed  was  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
individual?  It  is  said  in  support  of  the  proposed  enactment  that  to 
prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  an  employer  may  cany  on  his 
business,  leaving  him  free  to  abandon  the  business  and  pursue  some 
other,  and  like  compulsion  of  the  labiDrer  to  work  at  a  certain  wage 
and  place  if  he  continues  in  a  certain  kind  of  employment,  does  not 
abridge  any  constitutional  right  of  either  when  the  larger  interests  of 
society  demand  such  compulsion.  But  if  compulsion  may  be  intro- 
duced into  one  employment,  why  not  into  all?  I  can  not  spend  the  time 
to  enlarge  upon  the  arguments  of  dther  side,  nor  would  it  be  proper 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  such  arguments. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  if  legislation  be  enacted  looking  toward  com- 
pulsory arbitration  It  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  much  to  challenge 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  courts. 

Again,  we  hear  it  said  that  the  Nation  or  State  should  take  the  coal 
mines  under  condemnation  proceedings  and  operate  them  for  the  public 
benefit.  The  power  to  do  this  is  denied  on  the  ground  that  private 
property  can  be  taken  only  for  public  uses,  and  the  furnishing  of  coal 
IS  said  to  be  not  a  public  service,  that  coal  is  no  more  a  necessity  of  life 
than  bread,  meats,  or  clothing;  that  if  the  State  can  enter  into  the  busi- 
ness of  3U[)plying  coal  it  can  into  all  these  other  matters,  and  for  that 
purpose  condemn  alt  places  in  which  such  things  are  grown  or  manu- 
factured. ^n<i  it  is  contended  by  some  that  the  State  cati  under  our 
ronstitutional  limitations  take  to  itself  the  control,  ownership,  and  oper- 
ation of  all  now  known  as  private  indu.ilries.  On  the  other  hand,  and 
in  reply  to  some  of  these  arguments,  it  is  siid  that  the  ordinary  products 
of  the  soil  can  be  grown  or  manufactured  in  many  places,  but  that  nature 
has  created  a  monopoly  in  anthracite  coal  by  locatinff  it  in  only  one  or 
two  portions  of  the  United  States;  that  by  reason  of  the  monopoly  thu3 
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created  by  nature  the  power  of  the  public  to  mterfei%  and  take  possession 
is  established. 

I  do  not  stop  to  notice  the  suggestions  of  government  ownership  of 
nulroads,  telegraph,  telephones,  electric  lines,  water  and  gas  works,  for 
as  to  them,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  they  are  confessedly  performing  a 
public  service,  and  the  question  of  governmental  possession  and  control 
IS  mainly  one  of  expediency  rather  than  of  constitutionality,  and  the 
courts  have  nothing  to  do  with  questions  of  expediency. 

Obviously  in  these  and  many  kindred  suggestions  there  is  manifest 
a  spirit  of  paternalism.  The  individual  is  not  to  be  left  to  make  bis  own 
contracts,  determine  his  place  and  kind  of  work,  or  use  hb  property  in 
the  way  he  sees  fit.  The  government  is  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
guardian,  with  the  individual  as  its  ward,  to  be  in  many  respects  pro- 
tected, guided,  and  controlled.  This  is  not  wholly  the  idea  that  per- 
vaded the  old  monarchical  system,  for  there  the  king  as  a  single  ruler 
assumed  the  wisdom  and  the  right  to  control  the  actions  of  all  his  sub- 
jects, while  here  the  majority  are  the  ruler,  yet  it  is  equally  an  assump- 
tion  that  the  majority  have  the  same  r^bt  to  control.  It  is  true  the 
belief  b  that  such  control  b  for  the  best  interests  of  those  controlled  or 
of  the  general  public.  Yet  it  b  unlike  the  thought  which  possessed  the 
fathers  at  the  foundation  of  the  Republic.  Their  idea  was  expressed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "all  men  are  created  equal";  "in- 
alienable rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  and  their 
purpose  was  to  give  the  freest  scope  to  individual  action.  The  marvelous 
mystery  which  lies  folded  in  the  doctrine  of  the  police  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  to  them  unknown.  I  am  not  questioning  either  the  neces- 
sity or  the  wisdom  of  the  change.  I  only  notice  the  fact  that  the 
thought  of  to-day  b  different  from  that  which  then  exbted,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  legblation  b  in  a  different  direction.  Now  the  Constitudoa 
was  framed  by  those  who  had  large  notions  of  individual  liberty  and  a 
jealousy  of  governmental  power,  and  the  profound  question  is  how  far 
the  language  and  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  are,  if  unchanged,  con- 
sbtent  with  legblation  expressing  these  changed  ideas.  That  it  may  be 
amended  so  as  to  be  adjustable  to  any  social  order  b  provided  by  the 
Constitution  itself.  Without  amendment  how  far  b  it  adjustable?  That 
many  conditions  and  questions  unknown  to  the  fathers  have  been  pre- 
sented and  found  capable  of  solution  without  any  change  in  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  the  hbtory  of  the  past  115  years  attests.  In  the 
judgment  of  not  a  few  it  b  without  amendment  adjustable  to  any  condi- 
tions, social  and  political,  that  may  arise.  Indeed,  as  one  reads  some 
of  the  propositions  which  are  advanced,  he  b  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  instrument  possesses  an  elasticity  which  would  make  the  manu- 
facturers of  india-rubber  choke  with  envy.  Fortunately  and  wisely, 
its  grants,  prohibitions,  and  guarantees  were  expressed  terSely  and  yet 
in  general  terms,  so  that  it  has  proved  to  be  no  cast-iron  instrument 
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applicable  only  to  conditions  then  existing.  But  the  question  remains 
how  far  lis  general  and  comprehensive  terms  may  be  adjusled  to  the 
varying  situations  which  the  present  and  future  days  will  present,  and 
ihis  matter  of  adjustability  will  bring  before  the  court  some  of  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  imponant  questions  ever  presented  to  any -tribunal. 

I  pass  now  to  notice  SOme  questions  which  may  arise  from  the  manifest 
effort  to  concentrate  power  in  the  United  Slates  and  to  lessen  the  powera 
of  the  respective  Stales.  Ever  since  the  Civil  War  many  have  spelled 
nation  with  a  big  N,  and  there  have  been  constant  efforts  to  enlarge  the 
activity,  if  not  increase  [he  |>owcrs,  of  Congress.  The  centralizing  tend- 
ency has  been  marked.  It  is  not  unnatural.  It  harmonizes  with  the 
consolidating  spirit  of  business,  the  unifying  tnovcmcnt  in  all  the  activi- 
ties of  life.  In  matters  ov'er  which  il  is  manifest  that  Congress  has  no 
power  under  the  Constitution,  there  is  much  clamor  to  so  amend  that 
instrument  as  to  invest  it  mth  the  desired  control.  Polygamy  must  be 
stamped  out,  and  as  only  national  action  will  reach  every^vhere  in  the 
Republic  ihe  Constitution  must  be  amended  so  as  to  grant  full  control 
to  the  nation.  Uniformity  in  the  matter  of  marriage  and  divorce  b 
desirable.  The  States  do  not  agree  in  establishing  such  uniformity, 
therefore  let  by  constitutional  amendment  Congress  be  given  power  to 
compel  it.  Commerce  between  the  Stales  is  now  subject  to  Congres- 
sional regulation,  that  within  each  State  under  its  control,  but  those  two 
branches  of  commerce  are  so  interwoven  as  to  produte  much  confusion 
and  irritation.  If  all  power  in  respect  to  commerce  were  taken  away 
from  the  Slates  and  the  entire  control  both  of  that  between  the  States 
and  that  within  the  States  vested  in  Congress,  a  desirable  uniformity 
could  be  obtained,  and  in  this  direction  is  a  clamor  for  a  change  in  the 
organic  law.  The  trusts  are  a  dangerous  factor  in  our  commercial  and 
political  life.  The  Slates  are  not  adequate  to  suppress  them,  hence  the 
Constitution  should  be  amended  and  full  power  over  them  vested  in 
Congress.  And  so  I  might  go  on  enumerating  others,  1  simply  mention 
these,  not  as  suggesting  matters  for  judicial  decision,  for  under  the 
power  of  amendment  reserved  in  the  Constitution  the  jieople  may,  if 
they  see  fit,  engraft  any  of  them  ujion  the  organic  law  and  the  courts 
have  nothing  to  say.  However  wise  or  unwise  any  of  these  changes  may 
be,  if  the  people  will  it  and  amend  the  Constitution  in  the  appointed  way, 
that  is  the  end  of  the  matter. 

But  judicial  questions  may  arise  from  efforts  under  the  Constitution 
as  it  is  to  secure  action  by  Congress  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  or 
kindled  directions,  and  action  which  it  is  contended  the  Constitution 
withholds  from  the  power  of  Congress  and  has  reserved  to  the  States  or 
the  jjeople  thereof.  .i\nd  because  of  the  centralising  tendency  of  the 
day  and  the  disposition  to  invoice  the  efficient  action  of  the  National 
Government  there  will  doubtless  be  many  such  efforts.  But  as  Chief 
Justice  Chase  said  in  Texa^  v,  Whiie,  7  Wall.  72.=;:  "The  Coinslitution, 
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in  all  its  provisions,  looks  to  an  indeslru-c'ttble  union,  composed  of  in- 
destructible States."  And  ihc  Tenth  Amendment  to  ihe  Constitution 
provides  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Stales  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  lo  the  States.,  are  reserved  to  the  Stales 
respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  It  is  ihe  duty  of  the  Supreme  Coun,  as 
of  all  oiheT  courts,  to  enforce  that  provision  of  the  Constimtion  as  fairly 
and  fully  as  any  other.  Any  legislation  of  Congress,  however  desirable 
or  beneficial  it  may  appear,  must,  unless  it  comes  within  the  powers 
given  by  the  Constitution  to  that  body,  be  declared  invalid.  Equally 
also  must  any  action  of  a  State  in  atlempting  to  exercise  dominion  over 
matters  the  exclusive  control  of  which  is  vested  in  Congress  be  adjudged 
unconstitutional.  No  one  can  predict  the  precise  legislation  coming 
either  from  Congress  or  the  Stale  legislatures  which  will  challenge  judici^ 
inquiry  upon  the  principles  Just  stated.  Both  sides  have  strong  adher- 
ents. The  controversy  between  National  authority  and  State's  rights  is 
as  old  as  the  Government.  Hamilton  and  JeSerson  have  each  to-day 
a  large  following.  State's  rights  have  always  been  and  still  are  repre- 
sented in  Congress,  and  there  have  always  been  and  stUJ  are  in  both 
Houses  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  land,  who  will  be  careful  that 
no  legislation  of  that  body  trespasses  on  the  powers  of  the  States.  Yet 
when  public  feeling  is  deeply  aroused  and  the  efficiency  of  national 
action  b  felt,  [lojjular  pressure  may  be  so  great  that  Congress  yields  to 
it  and  enacts  laws  beyond  its  powers.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  only  possible 
but  probable  that  some  oi  its  legislation  may  be  so  near  the  boundary 
of  power  as  to  challenge  judicial  irsquiry,  Take,  (or  instance,  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act,  which  was  framed  with  the  view  of  exercising  only 
those  powers  which  are  conferred  upon  Congress  over  interstate  com- 
merce, and  yet  its  application  was  invoked  in  behalf  of  interference  with 
manufactures  wholly  under  State  control.  So  also  a  ditficult  problem  is  to 
draw  the  dividing  line  be-twecn  the  oclusivc  control  which  Congress  has 
over  interstate  commerce  and  the  police  jwwers  which  are  reserved  to 
the  States.  The  reports  of  the  court  are  fuU  of  cases  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  such  line.  In  no  class  of  cases  has  the  court  been  more  closely 
divided.  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  135  U.  S.  100,  in  which  the  power  of  a  State 
to  forbid  the  sale  in  the  original  package  of  imported  liquor  was  denied 
is  a  well-known  illustration.  Two  cases  arc  now  pending  in  which  is 
challenged  the  power  of  Congress  lo  restrain  the  transportation  by  en- 
press  companies  of  lottery  tickets  from  Stale  to  State.  The  great  irriga- 
tion problem  in  respect  to  the  arid  lands  in  the  West  which  is  Jusi  now 
attracting  legislative  attention  will  very  likely  produce  some  sharp  con- 
troversies in  respect  to  the  limits  of  State  and  National  action.  And  s<» 
I  might  go  on  in  enumeradon.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Ihe  antagonism 
betweetl  National  authority  and  State's  rights  which  began  with  the 
Republic  and  which  "has  become  intensified  by  the  vast  interests  affected 
by  it,  will  bring  into  the  Supreme  Court  an  increasing  number  of  im- 
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portant  and  difficult  questions.  Where  miUions  are  at  stak-e  the  ingenu- 
ity of  lawyers  may  be  depended  on  to  find  some  way  of  entrance  to  the 
court  of  last  resort. 

In  the  third  place,  questions  will  arise  out  of  our  insular  possessions, 
and  questions  different  from  those  which  have  attended  previous  ac- 
quisitions of  territory,  because  unlike  them  these  are  densely  populated 
wilh  peoples  speaking  another  tongue,  of  an  essentially  different  civiliza- 
tion, alien  in  life  and  thought  to  .-^ nglo-Saxon  inslilutions.  To  what 
extent  the  provisions  of  the  Consiimtion  operate  in  those  possessions 
is  yet  undetermined.  Il  was  held  by  the  court  in  DelJma  v.  Bldwell, 
182  U.  S.  I,  that  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  Stales  and 
Spain  the  i&land  of  Porto  Rico  ceased  to  be  a  foreign  country,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws.  In  Dowries  v.  Bidivell,  id.  244,  the  court, 
by  five  to  four,  held  liiat  Porto  Rico  was  not  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
within  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  requiring  uniformity  in  duties, 
imposts,,  and  excises  throughout  the  United  States,  From  that  con- 
clusion four  of  ihc  Justices  dissented,  and  the  majorily  did  not  agree 
in  the  reasoning  by  which  (hat  conclusion  was  reached.  Justice  White, 
one  of  the  majority,  speaking  for  Jusdccs  Shiras,  Mclvenna,  and  himself, 
laid  down  these  propositions:  "Fvery  function  of  the  government 
being  thus  derived  from  the  Constitution,  it  follows  that  that  instrument 
is  everywhere  and  at  all  limes  ijotendal  in  so  far  as  its  provisions  are 
applicable.  ...  As  Congress  in  governing  the  territories  is  subject  to 
the  Constitution,  it  results  that  all  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution 
which  are  applicable  to  Congress  in  exercising  this  authority  neces.sarily 
limit  its  power  on  this  subject.  It  follows  also  thai  every  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  is  applicable  lo  the  territories  is  aiso  controlling 
therein.  ...  In  the  case,of  the  territories,  as  in  every  other  instance, 
when  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  invoked,  the  question  which 
arises  is,  not  whether  the  Constitution  is  operaitivc,  for  thai  is  self-evident 
but  whether  the  provision  relied  on  is  applicable."  in  construing  these 
declarations  of  three  of  the  majority  along  with  the  ^iews  of  the  four 
dissenting  Justices  questions  will  naturally  arise  as  to  the  force  of  the 
word  "applicable."  These  are  several  provisions  in  the  early  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  designed  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
such  as  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment 
)f  religion,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech;  forbidding  that  any 
person  thall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  crime  except  upon  Indictment  of  a 
grand  jury ;  that  he  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  or  compelled 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  granting  him  the  right  to  i,  speedy 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  district  wherein  the  crime  was 
committed;  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation; 
to  be  confronted  wilh  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel ; 
and  the  further  provision  securing  in  suits  at  common  law  the  right  of 
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either  House  of  Congress,  and  to  make  his  appointments  executive  and 
judicial,  without  advice,  or  on  such  advice  as  he  shall  think  best.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Executive  must  depend 
upon  some  advice  other  than  his  own,  to  leam  the  quality  of  men  in 
different  parts  of  this  vast  Republic,  and  to  leam  what  will  be  agreeable 
to  public  opinion  and  to  the  party  which  is  administering  the  Govern- 
ment and  is  responsible  for  its  administration.  He  will,  ordinarily,  find 
no  better  source  of  such  information  than  in  the  men  whom  the  people 
have  shown  their  own  confidence  in  by  entrusting  them  with  the  important 
function  of  Senator  or  Representative.  He  will  soon  leam  to  know  his 
men,  and  how  far  he  can  safely  take  such  advice.  He  must  be  careful 
to  see  to  it  that  he  is  not  induced  to  build  up  a  faction  in  his  party,  or  to 
fill  up  the  public  offices  with  the  partisans  of  ambitious  but  unscrupulous 
politicians.  When  I  entered  the  House  of  Representatives,  before  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  had  made  any  progress,  I  addressed  and  had  put 
on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  letter  in  which  I  said  that  I 
desired  him  to  understand  when  I  made  a  recommendation  to  him  of 
any  person  for  public  office,  it  was  to  be  taken  merely  as  my  opinion  of 
the  merit  of  the  candidate,  and  not  as  an  expression  of  a  personal  re- 
quest; and  that  if  he  found  any  other  person  who  would  in  his  judgment 
be  better  for  the  public  service,  I  hoped  he  would  make  the  selection 
without  regard  to  my  recommendation. 

I  have  never  undertaken  to  use  public  ofSce  as  personal  patronage, 
or  to  claim  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
that  the  Executive  was  not  entirely  free,  upon  such  advice  as  he  saw  fit, 
or  without  advice,  if  he  thought  fit,  in  making  bis  selection  for  public 
office. 
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Court  prescribed  the  measure  of  this  nation's  duty.  The  recent  Spanish 
War  brought  to  the  court  many  questions  of  prize  in  which  ihe  duties 
and  obligations  of  neutrals  were  defined.  Not  merely  in  the  construc- 
tion of  treaties,  in  matlisrs  of  extradition  and  prixe  will  the  work  of  the 
court  be  seen,  but  in  all  ihe  variety  of  questions  which  wii!  grow  out  of 
the  facts  that  our  people  are  traveling  through  all  countries,  of  the  world, 
our  merchants  trading  in  every  city,  our  ships  traversing  every  ocean 
and  visiting  every  port.  Further,  we  are  contemplating  such  works 
outside  our  territoriai  limits  as  the  Isthmian  Canal  for  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  world's  commerce,  our  own  included,  and  who  can  pre- 
dict all  the  questions  that  such  enteqirises  will  present  to  the  courts? 

Knowledge  of  international  law  has  thus  become  a  necessity,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  called  upon  to  settle  for  this  countn-  what  it  is 
and  what  it  requires.  Our  Federal  system  will  also  precipitate  a  class 
of  questions  not  arising  elsewhere.  For  instance,  when  some  citizens 
of  Italy  were  killed  by  a  mob  in  New  Orleans  a  demand  was  made  by 
Italy  upon  this  Government  for  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  the 
offenders,  and  the  reply  was  in  substance  that  the  nation  had  no  power 
in  the  matter;  that  prosecution  for  such  crimes  depended  on  the  action 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  all  that  the  nation  could  do  was  to  call 
Ihe  attention  of  the  authorities  of  that  State  to  it  and  request  action  by 
them,  A  suggestion  was  made  that  Congress  enact  a  law  giving  Federal 
courts  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  but  the  constitutionality  of  such  an 
enactment  was  seriously  challenged  and  nothing  was  done. 

Time  forbids  any  f  unher  illustrations  of  the  variety  of  quesdons  which 
are  likely  to  come  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Surely  a  tribunal  called 
upon  to  decide  such  cases  and  questions  must  have  great  weight  in  shap- 
ing the  destinies  of  the  Republic.  It  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been, 
a  most  important  factor  in  our  national  life.  That  its  influence  has  been 
helpful  few  will  doubt.  That  it  should  be  shorn  of  none  of  its  power  is 
generally  affirmed  by  disinterested  observers.  No  specious  plea  against 
government  by  injunction  should  ever  be  permitted  to  take  from  it  that 
wholesome  restraining  iniluence  which  has  been  so  powerful  for  good. 

May  I  add  in  closing  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such  a 
tribunal  should  be  independent,  free  from  partisan  bia.s  or  political 
influence.  Its  members  should,  if  not  by  constitutional  amendment  at 
least  by  the  common  action  of  all,  be  debarred  from  political  office,  so 
that  no  temptation  of  office  or  popular  applause  shall  ever  swerve  from 
the  simple  path  of  justice,  and  the  Constitudon.  In  these  days  of  news- 
paper reputation  and  ofttimea  swiftly  changing  popularity  it  is  well  to 
have  some  tribunal  of  stability,  one  whose  judgments  do  not  vary  with 
the  vaiying  opinions  of  the  passing  hours  and  do  not,  as  Mr.  Dooley 
says,  simply  "follow  the  election  returns,"  The  life  tenure  of  its  mem- 
bers does  nc)t  make  it  an  undemocratic  factor  in  the  life  of  the  Republic. 
It  does  not  govern  the  nation-   The  people  aie  always  the  nilere,    Mmb 
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than  once  have  they  reversed  its  judgments ;  but  by  reason  of  its  stability 
and  independence  il  has  ever  stood  a  check  upon  all  hasty  action;  a 
brake  on  the  swiftly  moving  wheels  of  popular  passion,  and  holding  ever 
the  Republic  dose  to  the  ways  prescribed  by  the  fathers  in  the  Con- 
stitution. As  it  has  been,  so  may  it  be.  Each  member  of  thai  tribunal 
should  be  animated  by  a  noble  ambition  to  be  ever  loyal  to  justice  and 
the  Constitution,  no  matter  what  may  be  temporarj"  criticisms.  He 
should  appropriate  in  his  life  the  Sjnril  of  the  memorable  words  of  Lord 
Mansiield,  uttered  in  the  presence  of  a  mob  demanding  a  particular 
decision:  "I  wish  popularity,  but  it  is  that  popularity  which  follows, 
not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  that  popularity  which  scxiner  or  later 
never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means." 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  HARLAN  ON  THE  METHODS 
OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT' 

There  is  one  subject,  Mr.  ChMrman,  to  which  I  am  asked  to  reply 
and  to  which  1  deem  il  appropriate  lo  refer.  Il  is  quite  pertinent  to  the 
toast.  I  allude  to  the  mchde  in  which  the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  conducted.  In  my  intercourse  with  the  members 
of  the  bar,  I  have  found  to  my  ^eat  surprise  that  ihe  impres^on  pre- 
vails with  some  that  cases,  after  being  submitted,  are  di\'ided  among 
the  judges,  and  that  the  court  bases  its  judgment  in  each  one  wholly 
upon  the  report  made  by  some  one  judge  to  whom  that  case  ha?  been 
assigned  for  e:famLnation  and  report.  1  have  met  with  lawyers  who 
actually  believed  that  the  opinion  was  written  before  the  case  was  decided 
in  conference,  and  that  the  only  member  of  the  court  who  fully  examined 
the  record  and  briefs  was  the  one  wlio  prepared  the  opinion. 

It  is  my  duty  to  say  that  the  business  in  our  court  is  not  conducted 
in  any  such  mode.  Each  justice  is  furnished  with  a  printed  copy  of  the 
record  and  with  a  copy  of  each  brief  filed,  and  each  one  examines  the 
records  and  briefs  at  his  chambers  before  the  case  is  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration. The  cases  are  thoroughly  discussed  in  conference  —  the 
discussion  in  some  being  necessarily  more  extended  than  in  others. 
The  discussion  being  concluded  —  and  it  is  never  concluded  until  each 
member  of  the  court  has  said  all  that  be  desires  to  say  —  ihc  roll  is 
called  and  each  justice  present  and  participating  in  the  decision  votes 
to  aifirm.  reverse  or  modify,  as  his  examination  and  rellection  suggests. 
The  chief  justice,  after  the  conference,  and  without  consulting  his  breth- 
ren, distributes  the  cases  so  decided  for  opinions.  No  justice  knows, 
at  the  time  he  votes  in  a  particular  case,  that  he  will  be  asked  to  become 
the  organ  of  the  court  in  that  case ;  nor  does  any  member  of  the  court 
3sk  that  a  particular  case  be  assigned  to  him. 

'  Ameritan  La-jf  Rcine\L\  jo  i  904. 
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The  next  step  is  the  preparation  of  the  opinion  by  the  justice  to  whom 
it  has  been  assigned.  The  opinion,  when  prepared,  is  privately  printed, 
and  a  copy  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the  court  for  examina- 
tion and  rntidsm,  It  is  examined  by  each  justice,  and  returned  (o  the 
author,  with  such  criticisms  and  objections  as  are  deemed  necessary.  If 
thciie  objections  arc  of  a  serious  kind,  aflec ting  the  general  trend  of  the 
opinion,  the  writer  calls  the  attention  of  the  justice  to  them.,  that  they 
may  be  passed  upon.  The  author  adopts  such  suggestions  of  mere  form 
as  meet  his  views.  If  objections  are  made  to  which  the  writer  does  not 
agree,  ihey  are  considered  in  conference,  and  are  sustained  or  overruled 
as  the  majority  may  determine.  The  opinion  is  reprinted  so  as  to  express 
the  final  cojiclusions  of  the  court,  and  is  then  liled. 

Thus,  you  wilt  observe,  not  only  is  ihe  utmost  care  taken  to  make  the 
opinion  express  the  idews  of  the  court,  but  that  the  tinal  judgmenl  rests, 
in  leveiy  case  decided,  upon  the  examination  by  each  member  of  the 
court  of  the  record  and  briefs.  Let  mc  say  that,  during  my  entire  ser- 
vice in  Ihe  Supreme  Court,  I  have  not  kno^vn  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  court  has  determined  a  case  merely  upon  the  report  of  one  or  more 
justices  as  to  what  was  contained  in  the  record  and  as  to  what  questions 
were  properly  presenled  by  it.  When  you  find  an  opinion  of  the  court 
on  file  and  pulthshed,  the  profession  have  tlie  right  to  take  it  as  express- 
ing the  deliljcralc  views  of  the  court,  based  upon  a  careful  csamination 
of  the  records  and  briefs  by  each  justice  participating  in  the  judgment. 

What  I  have  said  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  labor  necessary  to  l)e 
performed  by  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  How  well  it  has 
been  performed  it  is  not  for  any  member  of  the  court  to  declare.  Qvite 
certain  i[  is  ihal  the  country  believed  that  more  was  imposed  upon  the 
court  than  could  lie  met  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  litigants, 
and  to  thf  prompt  despatch  of  judicial  business,  Hence,  the  establish- 
ment of  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  whose  decisions  are  final  in  large 
classes  of  cases  of  which  Ihe  Supreme  Court  heretofore  had  jurisdiction 
upon  appeal  or  writ  of  error.  Time  has-  vindicated,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  the  scheme  of  the  act  of  iSgi,  creating  an  intermediate  Appellate 
Court  in  each  Circuit.  It  is  beyond  question  that  that  act  will  have  the 
effect  ill  a  very  short  time  to  so  reduce  the  number  of  cases  which  may,  of 
right,  be  carried  from  the  Circuit  Courts  direcdy  lo  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  that  that  court  will  have  no  more  cases  upon  its  docket, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  than  can  be  disjiosed  of  during  the  term. 

While  at  the  lieginntng  of  the  October  term  of  1890  the  cases  on  the 
docket  of  the  Supreme  Court  aggregated  J,4o6,  the  number  on  the 
docket  at  the  beginning  of  the  terra  to  commence  on  the  lith  day  of 
the  preiient  nmnth  will  not  exceed  625.  .And  it  is  safe  lo  say  thai  the  en- 
tire number  which  will  be  on  our  docket  at  the  beginning  of  the  Octo- 
ber term,  iSqS,  wiU  not  exceed  350.    Let  this  result  speak  for  itself. 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  ON  JUDICIAL  POWER 

[The  following  extract  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Kansas  v.  Colorado,  306  U.  S.  46  (1907),  announces  a  most  important 
principle  that  the  judidai  power  is  subject  only  to  express  constitutional  limi- 
tations. Mr.  Gardiner  in  his  essay  on  executive  powers  (see  p.  12)  had  an- 
nounced the  same  principle  with  r^ard  to  the  executive.  See  also  Senator 
Spooner's  argument,  infra.] 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

While  we  said  in  overruling  the  demurrer,  that  "this  court,  broadly 
speaking,  has  jurisdiction,"  we  contemplated  further  consideration  of 
both  the  fact  and  the  extent  of  our  jurisdiction,  to  be  fully  determined 
after  the  facts  frere  presented.  We  therefore  commence  with  this  inquiry. 
And  first,  of  our  jurisdiction  of  the  controversy  between  Kansas  and 
Colorado. 

This  suit  involves  no  question  of  boundary  or  of  the  limits  of  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.  Other  and  incorporeal  rights  are  claimed  by  the 
respective  litigants.  Controversies  between  the  states  are  becoming 
frequent,  and,  in  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  life  and  business, 
are  likely  to  become  still  more  so.  Involving,  as  they  do,  the  rights  of 
political  communities  which  in  many  respects  are  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, they  present  not  infrequently  questions  of  far-reaching  import 
and  of  exceeding  difficulty. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  consider  the  foundations  of  our  jurisdiction 
over  controversies  between  states.  It  is  no  longer  open  to  question  that 
by  the  Constitution  a  nation  was  brought  into  being,  and  that  that 
instrument  was  not  merely  operative  to  establish  a  closer  union  or  league 
of  states.  Whatever  powers  of  government  were  granted  to  the  nation 
or  reserved  to  the  states  (and  for  the  description  and  limitation  of  these 
powers  we  must  always  accept  the  Constitution  as  alone  and  absolutely 
controlling),  there  was  created  a  nation,  to  be  known  as  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  as  such  then  assumed  its  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  first  resolution  passed  by  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, sitting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  was,  "Resolved,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  a  national  government  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  a  supreme  legislative,  judiciary,  and  executive." 
I  Eliot,  Debates,  p.  151. 

In  M'Cuiloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton,  316,  405,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall said: 

"The  government  of  the  Union,  then  (whatever  may  be  the  influence 
of  this  fact  on  the  case),  is,  emphatically  and  truly,  a  government  of  the 
people.    In  form  and  in  substance  it  emanates  from  them.    Its  powers 
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are  grlnted  by  them,  and  are  to  be  exercised  directly  on  them,  and  for 
their  benefit." 

Sec  also  Martin  v.  Hunter,  i  Wheat.  304,  324,  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story. 

In  Scotl  V.  Sand/ord,  ig  How.  ^^2^  44-ii  Chief  Justice  Taney  observed: 

"The  new  govemmenl  was  not  a  mere  change  in  a  dynasty,  or  in  a 
form  of  govemmenl,  leaving  the  nation  or  sovereignly  the  same,  and 
clothed  with  all  the  rights,  and  bound  by  all  the  obligatloas,  of  ihe  pre- 
ceding one.  But,  when  (he  present  United  States  came  into  existence 
under  the  new  government,  it  was  a  new  political  body,  a  new  nation 
then  tor  the  first  time  taking  its  place  in  the  family  of  nations," 

And  in  Miller  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  p.  83,  referring 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  that  learned  jurist  said:  "It  was 
then  that  a  nation  was  bom." 

In  the  Constitution  are  provisions  in  separate  articles  for  the  three 
great  departments  of  government,  —  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 
But  there  is  this  significant  difference  in  the  grants  of  powers  to  these 
departments:  The  first  article  treating  of  legislative  powers  dOK  not 
make  a  general  grant  «f  legislative  power.  It  reads:  "Article  i,  sec- 
tion I.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress," etc.;  and  then  in  article  S,  mentions  and  defines  the  Ic^slative 
powers  that  are  granted.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  general 
grant  of  legislative  power  it  has  become  an  accepted  constitutional  rule 
that  this  is  a  government  of  enumerated  powers. 

In  M'CviUach  v.  Ma/yland,  4  Wheat.  405,  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
said: 

"This  government  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  enumerated 
powers.  The  principle  that  it  can  exercise  only  the  powers  granted  to 
It  would  seem  too  apparent  to  have  retjuired  to  be  enforced  by  all  those 
arguments  which  its  enlightened  friends,  while  ll  was  depending  before 
the  people,  found  it  necessary  to  urge.  That  principle  is  now  universally 
admitted," 

On  the  other  hand,  in  article  3,  which  treats  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, —  and  this  is  important  for  our  present  consideration,  —  we  find 
that  sectioTi  1  reads  that  "tht  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress 
may  from  lime  to  time  ordain  and  establish,"  By  this  is  granted  the 
entire  judicial  power  of  the  nation.  Section  1  which  provides  that 
"the  judicial  power  shal!  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising 
under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates,"  etc.  is  not  a 
limitation  or  an  enumeration.  It  is  a  definite  declaration,  —  a  pro- 
vision that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to — that  is,  shall  include, —-the 
several  matters  particularly  mentioned,  leaving  unrestricted  the  general 
grant  of  the  entire  judicial  power,  There  may  be,  of  course,  limi- 
tations on  that  grant  of  power,  but,  if  there  are  any,  they  must  be  ex- 
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either  House  of  Congress,  and  to  make  his  appointments  executive  and 
judicial,  without  advice,  or  on  such  advice  as  he  shall  think  best.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Executive  must  depend 
upon  some  advice  other  than  his  own,  to  leam  the  quality  of  men  in 
diCEerent  parts  of  this  vast  Republic,  and  to  leam  what  will  be  agreeable 
to  public  opinion  and  to  the  party  which  is  administering  the  Govern- 
ment and  is  responsible  for  its  administration.  He  wiU,  ordinarily,  find 
no  better  source  of  such  information  than  in  the  men  whom  the  people 
have  shown  their  own  confidence  in  by  entrusting  them  with  the  important 
function  of  Senator  or  Representative.  He  will  soon  leam  to  know  his 
men,  and  how  far  he  can  safely  take  such  advice.  He  must  be  careful 
to  see  to  it  that  he  is  not  induced  to  build  up  a  faction  in  his  party,  or  to 
fill  up  the  public  offices  with  the  partisans  of  ambitious  but  unscmpulous 
politicians.  When  I  entered  the  House  of  Representatives,  before  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  had  made  any  progress,  I  addressed  and  had  put 
on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  letter  in  which  I  said  that  I 
desired  him  to  understand  when  I  made  a  recommendation  to  him  of 
any  person  for  public  office,  it  was  to  be  taken  merely  as  my  opinion  of 
the  merit  of  the  candidate,  and  not  as  an  expression  of  a  personal  re- 
quest; and  that  if  he  found  any  other  person  who  would  in  his  judgment 
be  better  for  the  public  service,  I  hoped  he  would  make  the  selection 
without  regard  to  my  recommendation. 

I  have  never  undertaken  to  use  public  office  as  personal  patronage, 
or  to  claim  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
that  the  Executive  was  not  entirely  free,  upon  such  advice  as  he  saw  fit, 
or  without  advice,  if  he  thought  fit,  in  making  his  selection  for  public 
office. 


XIV 
THE  COURTS 


FROM  AN  ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  FIELD  DELIVERED 
UPON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  HUNDREDTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  COURT ■ 

And  now,  with  its  hislwry  ir  the  century  past,  what  is  needed,  that 
the  Supreme  Cuurt  of  the  United  States  should  sustain  its  character 
and  be  as  useful  in  the  century  to  come?  I  answer,  as  a  matter  of  the 
first  consideration,  —  that  it  should  not  be  overborne  wilh  work,  and  by 
that  I  mean  it  should  have  some  relief  from  the  ittimens*  burden  now 
cast  up>on  it.  This  can  only  be  dctie  by  legislative  action,  and  in  de- 
termining vfhat  measures  shiill  be  adopted  for  that  purpose  Congress 
will  undoubtedly  receive  with  favor  suggestions  from  the  Bar  Associa- 
tions of  the  country.  The  Justices  already  do  all  in  their  power,  for 
each  one  examines  every  case  and  passes  his  individual  judgment  upon 
it.  No  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  ever  referred  to  any  one  Justice, 
or  lo  several  of  the  Justices,  lo  decide  and  report  (o  the  others.  Every 
suitor,  however  humble,  is  entitled  lo  and  receives  the  judgment  of  every 
Justice  upon  his  case. 

In  considering  this  matter  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  addition 
to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  admiralty  and  maritime  cases, 
from  the  enlarged  commerce  on  ihe  seas,  and  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  number  of  patent  cases  from  Ihe  multi- 
tude of  inventions  brought  forth  by  the  genius  of  our  people,  calling  for 
judicial  determination,  ■even  to  the  extent  of  occupying  a  large  portion 
of  the  time  of  the  court,  many  causes,  which  did  not  exist  upon  its 
organization  or  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  have  addtrd 
enormously  to  its  business.  Thus  by  the  new  agencies  of  steam  and 
electricity  in  the  movement  of  the  machinery  and  transmission  of  intel- 
ligence, creating  railways  and  steamboats,  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
and  adding  almost  mthout  number  to  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fabrics,  transactions  are  carried  on  to  an  infim'tely  greater 
extent  than  before  between  different  Slates,  leading  to  innumerable 

'  Rtprinied  in  Careon,  Hisioiy  o(  Ihe  Supreme  Court.  I_  71J. 
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aals  sentenced  to  imprisoninent  The  two  cases  lefcxied  to  may  not 
be  in  real  conSict  witb  each  other,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  should 
even  be  an  apparent  conflict.  At  present  there  is  no  way  by  vliicb  the 
Government  can  cause  such  a  conflict,  when  it  occtus,  to  be  solved  by 
an  Appeal  to  a  higher  court ;  and  the  wheek  c4  justice  are  Mocked  with- 
out any  real  decision  of  the  question.  I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  question.  A  faOure  to  pass  it  will  residt  in  seriously 
hampering  the  Government  in  its  effort  to  obtain  justice,  especially 
against  wealthy  individuals  or  corporations  who  do  wrong;  and  may 
also  prevent  the  Government  from  obtaining  justice  for  wageworkers 
who  are  not  themselves  able  effectively  to  contest  a  case  where  the  judg- 
ment of  an  inferior  court  has  been  against  them.  I  have  specifically 
in  view  a  recent  decision  by  a  district  judge  leaving  railway  employees 
without  remedy  for  violation  of  a  certain  so-caUed  labor  statute.  It 
seems  an  absurdity  to  permit  a  single  district  judge,  against  what  may 
be  the  judgment  of  the  immense  majority  of  his  colleagues  on  tht  bench, 
to  declare  a  law  solemnly  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  be  "  unconstitu- 
tional," and  then  to  deny  to  the  Government  the  right  to  have  the  Su- 
preme Court  definitely  decide  the  question. 

It  is  well  to  recollect  that  the  real  efficiency  of  the  law  often  depends 
not  upon  the  passage  of  acts  as  to  which  there  is  great  public  excite- 
ment, but  upon  the  passage  of  acts  of  this  nature  as  to  which  there  is 
not  much  public  excitement,  because  there  b  little  public  understand- 
ing of  their  importance,  while  the  interested  parties  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  desirability  of  defeating  them.  The  importance  of  enacting  into  law 
the  particular  bill  in  question  is  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
Government  has  now  definitely  begun  a  policy  of  resorting  to  the  crim- 
inal law  in  those  trust  and  interstate  commerce  cases  where  such  a  course 
offers  a  reas4'>nab]e  chance  of  success.  At  first,  as  was  proper,  every 
effort  was  made  to  enforce  these  laws  by  civil  proceedings;  but  it  has 
become  increasingly  evident  that  the  action  of  the  Government  in  finally 
deriding,  in  certain  cases,  to  undertake  criminal  proceedings  was  justifi- 
able; and  though  there  have  been  some  conspicuous  failures  in  these 
cases,  we  have  had  many  successes,  which  have  undoubtedly  bad  a 
deterrent  effect  U[X>n  evil-doers,  whether  the  penalty  inflicted  was  in  the 
shape  of  fine  or  imprisonment  —  and  penalties  of  boUi  kinds  have  already 
been  inflicted  by  the  courts.  Of  course,  where  the  judge  can  see  his  way 
to  inflict  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  punish- 
ment on  other  offenders  is  increased;  but  sufficiently  heavy  fiiies  ac- 
complish much.  Judge  Holt,  of  the  New  York  district  court,  in  a  recent 
decision  admirably  stated  the  need  for  treating  with  just  severity  offend- 
ers of  this  kind.    His  opinion  runs  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Government's  evidence  to  establish  the  defendant's  guilt  was 
clear,  conclusive,  and  undisputed.  The  case  was  a  flagrant  one.  The 
transactions  which  took  place  under  this  illegal  contract  were  very 
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large;  the  amount  of  rebates  returned  were  considerable;  and  the 
amount  of  the  rebate  itseLf  was  large,  amounting  to  mBre  than  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  tariff  charge  fur  the  transpurta tion  of  merchandise  fmm 
this  rity  to  Detroit.  It  is  nut  too  much  to  say,  in  ray  opinion,  thai  if 
this  business  was  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  on  that  basis  —  that 
IS,  if  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  this  particular  shipper  was  made 
with  an  18  instead  of  a  33  cent  rate  and  the  tariff  rate  was  maintained  as 
against  their  competitors  —  the  result  might  be  and  not  improbably 
would  be  that  their  competitors  would  be  driven  out  of  business.  This 
crime  is  one  which  in  its  nainre  is  deliberate  and  premeditated.  I  think 
over  a  fortnight  elapsed  between  ihc  date  of  Palmer's  letter  requesting 
the  reduced  rate  and  the  answer  of  the  railruad  company  deciding  to 
grant  it,  and  then  for  months  aflerwards  this  business  was  carried  on 
and  these  claims  for  rebates  submitted  month  after  month  and  checks 
in  payment  of  tlicni  drawn  month  after  month.  Such  a  vioialioii  of  the 
law,  in  my  opinion,  in  its  essential  nature,  is  a  very  much  mwe  heinous 
act  than  the  ordinary  common,  vulgar  crimes  which  come  before  criminal 
courts  constantly  for  punishment  and  which  arise  from  sudden  passion 
or  temptation.  This  crime  in  this  case  was  committed  by  men  of  educa- 
tinn  and  nf  large  business  experience,  whose  standing  in  the  community 
was  such  that  they  might  have  been  expected  to  set  an  example  nf  oljedi- 
ence  to  law,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  alone  in  this  country  the 
security  of  their  property  depends.  It  was  committed  on  behalf  of  a 
great  railroad  corporation,  which,  like  other  railroad  corporations,  has 
received  gratuitously  from  the  Stale  large  and  valuable  privileges  for 
the  public's  convenience  and  Its  own,  which  performs  quasi  public 
functions  and  which  is  charged  with  the  highest  obligation  in  the  trans- 
action of  its  business  to  treat  the  citizens  of  this  country  alike,  and  not 
In  carry  on  its  business  with  unjust  discriminations  between  different, 
citizetis  or  different  classes  of  citizens.  This  crime  in  its  nature  is  onel 
usually  done  with  secrecy,  and  proof  of  which  it  is  very  difbcult  to  obtain. 
The  interstate  commerce  act  was  passed  In  1S87,  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
Ever  since  thai  time  complaints  of  the  granting  of  rebates  by  railroads 
has  been  common,  urgent,  and  insistent,  and  although  the  Congress  has 
repeatedly  passed  legislation  endeavoring  to  put  a  slop  to  this  evil,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  proof  upon  which  to  bring  prosecution  in  these 
cases  is  so  great  thai  this  Is  the  first  ca.sc  that  has  ever  been  brought 
in  this  court,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  this  case  and  one  recently  brought 
in  Philadelphia  are  the  only  cases  that  have  ever  been  brought  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  country.  In  fact,  but  few  cases  of  ibis  kind  have 
ever  been  brought  in  this  country,  Fast  or  West.  Now,  under  these 
circumstances,  I  am  furred  to  the  nmclusion,  In  a  case  in  which  the  proof 
is  so  clear  and  the  fads  are  so  llagrant,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  lo  fix 
a  penalty  which  shall  in  some  degree  be  commensurate  with  the  gravity 
of  the  offense.     As  between  the   two  defendants,  in  my  opinion,  the 
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principal  penalty  should  be  imposed  on  the  corporation.  The  traffic 
manager  in  this  case,  presumably,  acted  without  any  advantage  to  him- 
self and  without  any  interest  in  the  transaction,  either  by  the  direct 
authority  or  in  accordance  with  what  he  understood  to  be  the  policy  or 
the  wishes  of  his  employer. 

"  The  sentence  of  this  court  in  this  case  is,  that  the  defendant  Pom- 
eroy,  for  each  of  the  six  offenses  upon  which  he  has  been  convicted,  be 
fined  the  sum  of  |i  ,000,  making  six  fines,  amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of 
$6,000;  and  the  defendant,  The  New  York  Centrd  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company,  for  each  of  the  six  crimes  of  which  it  has  been  con- 
victed, be  fined  the  sum  of  $18,000,  making  six  fines  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $108,000,  and  judgment  to  that  effect  will  be 
entered  in  this  case." 

Granting  of  New  Trials.  In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  criminal  law, 
resulting  in  large  part  from  the  habit  of  setting  aside  the  judgments  of 
Inferior  courts  on  technicalities  absolutely  unconnected  with  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  where  there  b  no  attempt  to  show  that  there  has  been 
any  failure  of  substantial  justice.  It  would  be  well  to  enact  a  law  pro- 
viding something  to  the  effect  that: 

No  judgment  shall  be  set  aside  or  new  trial  granted  in  any  cause, 
civil  or  criminal,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  of  the  jury  or  the  im- 
proper admission  or  rejection  of  evidence,  or  for  error  as  to  any  matter 
of  pleading  or  procedure  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  to  :wh!ch  the 
applicadon  is  made,  after  an  examination  of  the  entire  cause,  it  shall 
affirmatively  appear  that  the  error  complained  of  has  resulted  in  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice. 

Injunctions.  In  my  last  message  I  su^ested  the  enactment  of  a  law 
in  connection  with  the  issuance  of  injunctions,  attention  having  been 
sharply  drawn  to  the  matter  by  the  demand  that  the  right  of  applying 
injuncdons  in  labor  cases  should  be  wholly  abolished.  It  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  a  law  abolishing  altogether  the  use  of  injunctions  in 
such  cases  would  stand  the  test  of  the  courts;  in  which  case  of  course 
the  legislation  would  be  ineffective.  Moreover,  I  believe  it  would  be 
wrong  altogether  to  prohibit  the  use  of  injunctions.  It  is  criminal  to 
permit  sympathy  for  criminals  to  weaken  our  hands  in  upholding  the 
law;  and  if  men  seek  to  destroy  life  or  property  by  mob  violence  there 
should  be  no  impairment  of  the  power  of  the  courts  to  deal  with  them 
in  the  most  summary  and  effective  way  possible.  But  so  far  as  possible 
the  abuse  of  the  power  should  be  provided  against  by  some  such  law  as 
I  advocated  last  year. 

In  this  matter  of  Injunctions  there  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  judi- 
ciary a  necessary  power  which  is  nevertheless  subject  to  the  possibility 
of  grave  abuse.  It  Is  a  power  that  should  be  exercised  with  extreme 
care  and  should  be  subject  to  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  all  men,  and  CMi- 
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demnation  should  be  meted  out  as  mucli  to  the  judge  who  fails  to  use 

it  boldly  when  neressary  as  tn  the  judge  who  uses  it  wanltinly  nr  oppres- 
sively. Of  course  a  judge  strong  enough  to  be  fit  for  his  office  will  enjuin 
any  resort  lo  \'iolence  or  intimidation,  especially  by  tonspiracy,  no  matter 
Tvhal  his  opinion  may  be  of  the  rights  of  the  origiual  quarrel.  There 
must  be  no  hesilation  in  dealing  with  disorder.  But  there  must  liJ;ewise 
be  no  such  abuse  of  the  injunctive  power  us  is  implied  in  forbidding 
laboring  men  to  strive  for  their  own  betterment  in  peaceful  and  lawful 
ways;  nor  must  the  injunction  be  used  merely  to  aid  some  big  corpora- 
tion in  currying  out  schemes  for  its  own  aggrandizement.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  prehminary  injuniclion  in  a  labor  case,  if  granted 
without  adequate  proof  (even  when  authority  can  be  found  to  support 
the  conclusions  of  law  on  which  it  Is  founded),  may  often  settle  ihe  dis- 
pute b-elween  the  parties;  and  therefore  if  improperly  granted  may  do 
irreparable  wrong.  Yet  there  are  many  judges  who  assume  a  matter- 
of-course  granting  of  a  preliminary  injunction  lo  be  the  ordinary  and 
proper  judicial  disposition  of  such  cases;  and  there  have  undoubtedly 
been  flagrant  wrongs  connmitted  by  judges  in  cnnnection  with  labor 
disputes  even  ivithin  the  last  few  years,  although  I  think  much  less  often 
than  in  former  years.  Such  judges  by  their  unwise  action  imm^enscly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  striving  entirely  to  do  away  with 
the  power  of  injunction;  and  therefore  such  careless  use  of  the  injunc- 
tive iirocess  tends  to  threaten  its  very  existence,  for  if  the  American 
people  ever  become  convinced  that  this  process  is  habitually  abused, 
whether  in  matters  affecting  labor  nr  in  matters  affecting  corporations, 
it  will  be  well-nigh  impossibie  to  prevent  its  abolition. 

It  may  be  the  highest  duty  of  a  judge  at  any  given  moment  to  dis- 
regard, not  merely  the  wishes  of  individuals  of  great  political  or  financial 
power,  but  the  overwhelming  tide  of  public  sentiment;  and  the  judge 
who  does  thus  disregard  puLilic  sentiment  when  it  is  wrong,  who  brushes 
aside  the  plea  of  any  special  inlerest  when  the  pleading  is  not  founded 
on  righteousness,  performs  the  highest  service  to  the  country.  Such  a 
judge  is  deserving  of  all  honor;  and  all  honor  can  not  be  paid  lo  this 
wise  and  fearless  judgt  if  we  permit  the  growth  of  an  absurd  conven- 
tion which  would  forbid  any  criticism  of  the  jludge  of  another  type,  who 
shows  himself  timid  in  the  presence  of  arrogant  disorder,  or  who  on  in- 
sufficient grounds  grants  an  injunction  that  does  grave  injustice,  or  who, 
in  his  capacity  as  a  constnicr,  and  therefore  in  part  a  maker,  of  the 
law,  in  llagrant  fashion  thwarts  the  cause  of  decent  government.  The 
judge  has  a  power  over  which  no  review  can  be  exercised;  he  himself 
sits  in  re\-iew  upon  the  acts  of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government;  save  in  the  most  extraordinary  cases  ha 
is  amenable  only  al  the  bar  of  public  opinion;  and  it  is  unwise  to 
maintain  that  pubUc  o|Hnion  in  reference  to  a  mar  with  such  power 
shall  neither  be  expressed  nor  led. 
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The  best  judges  have  ever  been  foremost  to  disclaim  any  immunity 
fr->rr  rritirism.  This  has  been  true  ance  the  days  of  the  great  English 
iy.Tc  Ctianrcllar  Parttr.  who  sad:  "Let  all  people  be  at  liberty  to 
trTi-w  whai  1  found  my  judgment  upon ;  that,  so  when  I  have  given  it 
i'  an-,  i-ause.  otherf  may  be  at  liberty  to  judge  of  m«."  The  proprieties 
r.'  me  rasf  weir  «a  forth  with  singular  clearness  and  good  temper  by 
TL'dii  W  ■  fJ-  T*^  -9!heD  a  United  States  circuit  judge,  eleven  years  ago, 

TV  nniviiTtaiy  freely  and  publicly  to  criticize  judicial  action  is  of 
»-<At'    mow  iwpi.'ntuice  to  the  body  politic  than  the  immunity  of  courts 
*■».    HHtoRs  "-"ra  unjust  aspersions  and  attack.     Nothing  tends  more  to 
,.>^V'  uvUjTj:  i-anrful  in  their  decisions  and  anxiously  solicitous  to  do 
,«-*■  Ms*jt.f  :iiin  the  consciousness  that  every  act  of  theiis  is  to  be  sub- 
;^  t^  *j  'd<  iiiieiligent  scrutiny  and  candid  criticism  of  their  fellow-men. 
si^.-i  .--rfKssa  is  beneficial  in  proportion  as  it  is  fair,  dispassionate,  dis- 
■vuHiittiiu^.  *nd  based  on  a  knowledge  of  sound  legal  principles.    The 
..%i*uicins  made  by  learned  text  writers  and  by  the  acute  editors  of  the 
.■ak™s  ^w  r«iews  upon  judicial  deciaons  are  therefore  highly  useful. 
Xiv  ^1 .  citk-s  constitute  more  or  less  impartial  tribunals  of  professional  opin- 
iii  bcfow  which  each  judgment  is  made  to  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits, 
uW  :i*us  exert  a  strong  influence  to  secure  uniformity  of  decision.    But 
■iv/ih-i\^"essional  criticism  also  is  by  no  means  without  its  uses,  even  if 
jvo.-oiv^'^^'  ^  ''  often  is,  by  a  direct  attack  upon  the  judicial  fairness 
^hi  mittives  of  the  occupants  of  the  bench ;  for  if  the  law  is  but  the  es- 
SK4XV  of  common  sense,  the  protest  of  many  average  men  may  evidence 
u  detect  in  a  judicial  conclusion,  though  based  on  the  nicest  legal  reason- 
ing and  profoundest  learning.     The  two  important  elements  of  moral 
■.harai'ter  in  a  judge  are  an  earnest  desire  to  reach  a  just  conclusion  and 
i.A>urage  to  enforce  it.    In  so  far  as  fear  of  public  comment  does  not 
ufftx't  the  courage  of  a  judge,  but  only  spurs  him  on  to  search  his  con- 
science and  to  reach  the  result  which  approves  itself  to  his  inmost  heart, 
iuch  comment  serves  a  useful  purpose.    There  are  few  men,  whether 
they  are  judges  for  life  or  for  a  shorter  term,  who  do  not  prefer  to  earn 
and  hold  the  respect  of  all,  and  who  can  not  be  reached  and  made  to 
pause  and  deliberate  by  hostile  public  criticism.    In  the  case  of  judges 
ha\-ing  a  life  tenure,  indeed,  their  very  independence  makes  the  ri^t 
freely  to  comment  on  their  decisions  of  greater  importance,  because  it 
is  the  only  practical  and  available  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  free 
people  to  keep  such  judges  alive  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  those 
they  serve. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of  destroying  the  proper  influence  of 
judicial  decisions  by  creating  unfounded  prejudices  against  the  courts 
justifies  and  requires  that  unjust  attacks  shall  be  met  and  answered. 
Courts  must  ultimately  rest  their  defense  upon  the  inherent  strength 
of  the  ooinions  they  deliver  as  the  ground  for  their  conclusions  and 
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must  trust  to  the  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  of  all  the  people  as  their 
best  vindication, ■' 

There  is  one  consideration  which  should  be  taken  into  acco-unt  by 
[he  good  people  who  carry  a  sound  pn)posi:tion  to  an  excess  in  object- 
ing to  any  criticism  of  a  judge's  decision.  The  instinct  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  is  sound  in  this  mailer.  They  wilt  not  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  that  any  public  servant  is  to  be  above  all  criticism.  If  the 
t;cst  citizens,  those  muse  competent  to  express  their  judgment  in  such 
matters,  and  above  all  those  belonging  to  the  great  and  honorable  pro- 
fession of  the  bar,  so  profoundly  induential  in  American  life,  lake  the 
position  that  there  shall  be  no  criticism  of  a  judge  under  any  circum- 
stances, ihcic  view  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  American  people  as  a 
whole.  In  such  event  the  people  will  turn  to,  and  tend  to  accept  as 
justifiable,  the  intemperate  and  improper  criticism  uttered  by  unworthy 
agitators.  Surely  it  is  a  misfortune  to  leave  to  such  critics  a  function, 
right  iti  itself,  whidi  they  are  certain  to  abuse.  Just  and  temperate 
criticism,  when  necesaary,  is  a  safeguard  against  the  acceptance  by  the 
people  as  a  whole  of  that  intemperate  antagonism  towards  the  j'udiciary 
which  must  he  combated  by  every  right-thinking  man.,  and  which,  if  it 
became  widespread  among  the  people  at  large,  would  constitute  a  dire 
menace  to  the  Republic. 

Lyitrhing.  In  connection  with  the  delays  of  the  law,  I  call  ynur  atten- 
tion and  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  the  jirevalence  of  crime  among 
ua,  and  above  all  to  the  epidemic  of  lynching  and  mob  violence  that 
springs  up,  now  in  one  part  of  our  country,  now  in  another.  Each  section, 
North,  South,  East,  or  West,  has  its  own  faults;  no  section  ran  with 
wisdom  spend  itJ5  time  j'eering  at  the  faults  of  another  section;  it  should 
be  busy  trying  to  amend  its  own  shortcomings.  To  deal  with  the  crime 
of  corruption  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  awakened  public  conscience, 
and  to  supplement  this  by  whatever  legislation  will  add  speed  and  cer- 
tainty in  the  execution  of  the  law.  When  we  deal  with  lynching  even 
more  is  necessary.  A  great  many  white  men  are  lynched,  but  the  crime 
is  peculiarly  frequent  in  respect  to  black  men..  The  greatest  existing 
cause  of  lynching  is  the  perpetration,  especially  by  black  men,  of  the 
hideous  crime  of  rape  —  the  most  abominable  in  all  the  category  of 
crimes,  even  worse  than  murder,  Mobs  frequently  avenge  the  commis- 
sion of  this  crime  by  themselves  torturing  to  death  the  man  committing 
it;  thus  avenging  in  bestial  fashion  a  bestial  deed,  and  reducing  them- 
selves to  a  !eve!  with  the  criminal. 

Lawlessness  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon;  and  when  mobs  begin  to 
lynch  for  rape  they  speedily  estend  (he  sphere  of  th^eir  operations  and 
lynch  for  many  other  kinds  of  crimes,  so  that  two-thirds  of  the  lyncb- 
ings  are  not  for  rape  at  all ;  while  a  considerabSe  proportion  of  the  indi- 
viduals lynched  are  innoceiit  of  all  crime.  Governor  Candler,  of  Georgia, 
stated  on  one  occasion  some  years  ago:    "I  can  say  of  a  verily  that  I 
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Every  colored  man  should  realize  Ihat  the  worst  enemy  of  his  race  is 

the  negro  criminal,  and  above  all  tiie  negro  criminal  who  commits  [he 
dreadful  crime  uf  rape;  and  it  should  be  felt  as  in  the  highest  degree 
an  oQense  against  ihe  whole  country,  and  against  the  colored  race  in 
particular,  for  a  colored  man  to  fail  to  help  the  officers  of  the  law  in 
hunting  down  with  all  [lossihle  earnestness  and  zeal  every  such  infamous 
offender.  Moreover,  in  my  judgment,  the  crime  o[  rape  should  always 
he  punished  with  death,  as  is  the  case  with  murder;  ass.aull  wilh  intent 
to  commit  rape  should  be  made  a  capital  crime,  at  least  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court;  and  provision  should  be  made  by  which  the  pimtshmeot 
may  follow  immediately  upon  the  heeis  of  the  oUense;  while  the  trial 
should  be  so  conducted  that  the  victim  need  aot  be  wantonly  shamed 
while  giving  testimony,  and  that  the  least  possible  publicity  shall  be 
given  to  the  details. 

The  members  of  the  white  race  on  the  other  hand  should  understand 
that  eveify  lynching  represents  by  just  so  much  a  loosening  of  the  bands 
of  civilization ;  that  the  spirit  of  lyncliing  inevitably  throws  into  promi- 
nence in  the  community  all  the  foul  and  evil  creatures  who  dwell  therein. 
No  man  can  talte  part  in  the  [ortUTC  of  a  humati  being  without  having 
his  own  moral  nature  permanendy  lowered.  Every  lynching  means  just 
so  much  moral  delerioradon  in  all  the  children  who  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  it,  and  therefore  just  so  much  additional  trouble  for  the  nest 
generation  of  Americans. 

Let  justice  be  both  sure  and  swift;  but  let  it  be  justice  under  the  law, 
and  not  the  wild  and  crooked  savagery  of  a  mob. 

There  is  another  matter  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  matter 
oi  lynching  and  of  the  brutal  crime  which  sometimes  calls  it  forth  and 
at  other  times  merely  furnishes  the  excuse  for  its  existence.  Il  is  out  of 
the  question  for  our  people  as  a  whole  permanently  to  rise  by  treading 
down  any  of  their  own  number.  Even  those  who  themselves  for  the 
moment  profit  by  such  maltreatment  of  their  fellows  wll  in  the  long  run 
also  sutler.  No  more  shortsighted  (joHcy  can  be  imagined  than,  in  the 
fancied  interest  of  one  class-,  to  prevent  the  education  of  another  class. 
The  free  public  school,  the  chance  for  each  boy  or  girl  to  get  a  good 
elementary  education,  lies  at  the  foundalioii  of  our  whole  political  situa- 
tion. In  every  community  the  poorest  citizens,  those  who  nceti  the 
schools  most,  would  be  deprived  of  them  if  they  only  received  school 
facilities  proportioned  to  the  taxes  they  paid.  This  Is  as  true  of  one 
portion  of  our  countrj-  as  of  another.  It  is  as  true  for  the  negro  as  for 
the  white  man.  The  white  man,  if  he  is  wise,  will  decline  to  allow  the 
negroes  in  a  mass  to  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  without  educa- 
tion. Unquestionably  education  such  as  is  obtained  in  our  pubhc  schools 
does  not  do  everything  towards  making  a  man  a  good  citizen;  but  it 
does  much.  The  lowest  and  most  brutal  criminals,  those  for  instance 
who  commit  the  crime  of  rape,  are  in  the  great  majority  men  who  have 
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had  either  no  education  or  very  little;  just  as  they  are  almost  invariably 
men  who  own  no  property ;  for  the  man  who  puts  money  by  out  of  his 
earnings,  like  the  man  who  acquires  education,  is  usually  lifted  above 
mere  brutal  criminality.  Of  course  the  best  type  of  education  for  the 
colored  man,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  such  education  as  is  conferred  in  schools 
like  Hampton  and  Tuskegee ;  where  the  boys  and  girls,  the  young  men 
and  young  women,  are  trained  industrially  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary 
public  school  branches.  The  graduates  of  these  schools  turn  out  well 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  hardly  any  of  them  become  criminals, 
while  what  little  criminality  there  is  never  takes  the  form  of  that  brutal 
violence  which  invites  lynch  law.  Every  graduate  of  these  schools  — 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  every  other  colored  man  or  woman  —  who 
leads  a  life  so  useful  and  honorable  as  to  win  the  good  will  and  respect 
of  those  whites  whose  neighbor  he  or  she  is,  thereby  helps  the  whole 
colored  race  as  it  can  be  helped  in  no  other  way ;  for  next  to  the  negro 
himself,  the  man  who  can  do  most  to  help  the  negro  is  his  white  neighbor 
who  lives  near  him ;  and  our  steady  effort  should  be  to  better  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two.  Great  though  the  benefit  ol  these  schools  has 
been  to  their  colored  pupils  and  to  the  colored  people,  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  benefit  has  not  been  at  least  as  great  to  the  white 
people  among  whom  these  colored  pupils  live  after  they  graduate. 

Be  it  remembered,  furtherrnore,  that  the  individuals  who,  whether 
from  folly,  from  evil  temper,  from  greed  for  office,  or  in  a  spirit  of  mere 
base  demagogy,  indulge  in  the  inflammatory  and  incendiary  speeches 
and  writings  which  tend  to  arouse  mobs  and  to  bring  about  lynching, 
not  only  thus  excite  the  mob,  but  also  tend  by  what  criminologists  call 
"suggestion,"  greatly  to  increase  the  likelihoixi  of  a  repetition  of  the 
very  crime  against  which  they  are  inveighing.  When  the  mob  is  com- 
posed of  the  people  of  one  race  and  the  man  lynched  is  of  another  race, 
the  men  who  in  their  speeches  and  writings  either  excite  or  justify 
the  action  tend,  of  course,  to  excite  a  bitter  race  feeling  and  to  cause  the 
people  of  the  opposite  race  to  lose  sight  of  the  abominable  act  of  the 
criminal  himself;  and  in  addition,  by  the  prominence  they  give  to 
the  hideous  deed  they  undoubtedly  tend  to  excite  in  other  brutal  and 
depraved  natures  thoughts  of  committing  it.  Swift,  relentless,  and  or- 
derly punishment  under  the  law  is  the  only  way  by  which  criminality  of 
this  type  can  permanently  be  suppressed. 
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CENTRALIZATION    AND    CHANGES    IN   THE 
CONSTITUTION 


(The  ejtpajision  of  ihe  activities  of  the  federal  government  has  aroused  much 
discussion.  Those  who  believe  in  a  strong  national  authority  welcome  Ihe 
activity  of  the  federal  governmenl  as  a  symptom  of  strength  in  our  national 
life.  Thev  see  in  it  only  the  normal  adaptation  of  insirumcnls  of  govomment 
to  social  and  economic  needs  of  the  natioa.  Others  who  believe  strongly  in 
ioc^l  and  stale  autonomy  express  tKe  fear  that  Ihe  federal  government  may 
entirely  supersede  the  stales,  and  thai  there  will  result  an  over -con  centraiion 
of  political  action.  This  matter  has  already  been  brought  out  in  many  of  the 
extracts  printed  on  precedlag  pages.  The  speeches  of  Senator  Newlands  and 
of  Senator  Beveridge,  on  national  resources,  express  a  strong  belief  in  the 
justification  of  fedcra;!  initiative.  The  same  ideas  aie  developed  in  the  mes- 
sages of  President  Roosevelt.  The  different  points  of  view  are  very  strongly 
presented  in  the  following  debates  and  addresses.] 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  THE  LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  STATES  ' 

By  Eirau  Root 

This  gathering  peculiarly  represents  two  ancient  Commonwealths, 
each  looking  hack  to  a  tentuiy  and  a  half  of  colonial  history  before  the 
formation  of  the  American  Union,  each  possessed  of  strong  individuality, 
derived  from  the  long  practice  of  self -govern  me  n.t,  and  both  conspicu- 
ous among  all  the  States  for  leadership  in  population  and  wealth,  for 
Commerce  and  nianufaclure,  for  art  and  science,  and  for  the  priceless 
traditions  of  great  citizens  in  former  generations-  It  seems  appropriate 
to  make  here  some  observations  upon  a  subject  which  is  much  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  Americans  In  these  days. 

What  b  tu  he  the  future  of  the  States  of  the  Union  under  our  dual 
system  of  constitutional  government? 

The  conditions  under  which  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  distribut- 
ing powers  to  the  National  and  State  governments  are  now  and  hence- 
forth to  be  applied,  are  widely  different  from  the  conditions  which  were 
or  could  have  been  within  the  contem[.ilation  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  widely  different  from  those  which  obtained  during  the 
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early  yean  ot  the  kep'-Mir.  Wr^en  the  luthura  of  Tke  FnUrjiUt  arsijed 
and  erp'f'ir.rfe^  the  rea.*>-jr-'i  r'-.r  -r.iijn  and  the  utility  of  the  pro^-isions 
contained  in  the  f>.r.?.tit:itirjn.  earh  separate  coLony  transformed  into 
a  ?:tate  wa.;  r.r.mplete  in  itieil  and  iumcient  tn  iiself  except  3:=  to  a  few 
exceed ir.i^ly  sinnpie  external  relations  cf  rotate  to  State  and  to  foreign 
nanon.'i :  f trim  the  origin  of  prrjductirjn  to  the  Qnal  crjcjiuniption  of  the 
prridur.t.  from  the  birth  of  a  r.itizen  to  his  death,  the  business,  the  sociaL 
and  the  prilitiral  life  of  each  separate  comtnunity  began  and  ended  for 
the  mfrtt  part  within  the  limiti  of  the  State  itself;  the  Iijng  time  required 
for  travel  and  communication  l^«tween  the  dinerent  centers  of  p<:ipula- 
tiim,  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  long  and  laborious  journeys,  the 
slowne%4  of  the  maiU,  and  the  enormous  coat  of  transporting  goods,  kept 
the  pei'4>le  of  each  Slate  tributary  to  their  own  separate  colonial  center 
of  trade  and  influence,  and  kept  their  actinties  within  the  ample  and 
sufficient  jurisdiction  of  the  local  laws  of  their  State,  The  fear  of  the 
fathen  fA  the  Re^^ublic  was  that  these  separate  and  self-sufficient  com- 
munities would  fall  a^iart,  that  the  L'nion  would  resolve  into  its  constitu- 
ent elemenU,  or  that,  as  it  grew  in  population  and  area,  it  would  split 
up  intf»  a  numfjCT  of  sejjarate  confederacies.  Few  of  the  men  of  T7S7 
would  have  dcemcrl  it  possible  that  the  Union  they  were  forming  could 
Ij*  m;iiritained  among  eighty-five  millions  of  people,  spread  over  the 
VMt  mt[»an.%  fr'>m  the  Atlantic  tf>  the  Pacific  and  from  the  I-akes  to  the 
Oiilf. 

'Ihxer.  prinripa)  causes  have  made  this  possible. 

<}tif:  f-Aituf.  ha^i  lieen  the  growth  of  a  National  sentiment,  which  was 
at  fmt  alm^t  im(>crceptible.  The  very  difficulties  and  hardships  to 
whi'h  our  Nation  was  subjected  in  its  early  years,  the  injuries  to  our 
f  ommtTce,  and  the  insults  and  indignities  to  our  flag  on  the  part  of  both 
f4  the  contratants  in  the  great  Napoleonic  wars,  ser\-ed  to  keep  the 
Nation  and  National  interests  and  National  dignity  constantly  before 
the  minrl.')  and  in  the  feelings  of  the  f»eople.  As  the  tide  of  emigration 
xwefit  weHlward,  new  States  were  formed  of  citizens  who  looked  back 
Ui  the  olrlnr  States  ai  the  homes  of  their  childhood  and  their  affection 
and  the  origin  of  their  laws  and  customs,  and  who  never  had  the  peculiar 
anrl  <(|k»  iai  scfiaratc  jjolitical  life  of  the  colonies.  The  Civil  War  settled 
the  Hiipremai  y  of  the  Nation  throughout  the  territory  of  the  Union,  and 
its  y.u  rifif  cs  sanctifierl  and  made  enduring  that  National  sentiment. 
Out  founlry  as  a  whole,  the  noble  and  beloved  land  of  every  citizen 
of  every  State,  has  fiecome  the  object  of  pride  and  devotion  among  all 
our  [»c<jplc,  North  and  South,  within  the  limits  of  the  proud,  old  colonial 
( .'r»mmonwcaIths,  throughout  that  va.st  region  where  Burr  once  dreamed 
(if  a  .separate  empire  dominating  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  upon 
the  far  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific;  and  by  the  side  of  this  strong  and 
glowing  loyalty  to  the  Nation,  sentiment  for  the  separate  States  has 
ixcumc  dim  and  faint  in  comparison. 
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The  second  great  influence  has  been  Ihe  knitting  together  In  ties  of 
commfin  interest  of  the  people  forming  the  once  separate  communities 
tlirough  the  working  of  free  trade  among  the  States.  Never  was  a  con- 
cession dictated  by  enlightened  jud^menl  for  the  common  benefit  more 
richly  than  that  by  which  the  States  surrendered  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion the  right  to  lay  imposts  or  duties  on  imptirts  or  exports  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  To  it  we  owe  the  domestic  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts, of  our  farms  and  forests  and  mines  and  factories  without  a  parallel 
in  history,  and  an  internal  trade  which  already  exceeds  ihe  entire  foreign 
trade  uf  all  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  to  it  we  owe  in  a  high  degree  the 
constant  drawing  together  of  all  parts  of  our  vast  and  diversified  country 
in  the  bands  of  common  interest  and  in  the  improving  good  under- 
standing and  kindly  feeling  of  fre(]ucnt  intercourse. 

The  third  great  cause  of  change  is  the  marvelous  development  of 
facilities  for  travel  and  communication  produced  by  the  inventions  and 
discoveries  of  Ihe  past  century.  The  swift  trains  that  pass  over  our  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles  of  railroad,  the  seventy  millions  of 
messages  that  flash  over  the  more  than  fourteen  htjndred  thousand  miles 
of  telegraph  wires,  the  conversations  across  vast  spaces  through  our 
more  than  four  million  four  hundred  thousand  telephone  instruments, 
take  no'  note  of  State  lines ;  they  have  broken  down  the  barriers  between 
the  separate  communities  and  they  have  led  lo  a  reorganization  of  the 
business  and  social  life  of  the  peopfe  of  the  United  States  along  lines 
which,  for  the  most  part,  allogelher  ignore  the  boundaries  of  the  Stales. 
I  left  the  borders  of  Virginia  this  afternoon  and  traversed  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania.,  and  New  Jersey  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
and,  barring  accident,  shall  breakfast  fo-morrow  morning  again  on  the 
shore  of  the  Potomac.  The  lime  required  for  this  journey  would  hardly 
have  sufficed  for  an  ordinary  carriage  drive  from  the  adjoining  county 
of  Westchester  a  hundred  years  ago.  Any  one  of  us  can  go  now  into  a 
neighboring  room  in  this  hotel  and  talk  with  a  friend  in  Boston  or 
Chicago  and  recognize  his  voice  and  transact  business  which  formerly 
would  have  required  months  to  accomplish  If  it  could  have  been  done 
at  all.  The  lines  of  trade,  of  financial  operation,  of  social  intercourse, 
of  thought  and  opinion  that  radiate  from  the  great  centers  of  life  in  our 
roimtry  such  as  Boston  and  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  and  Baldmorc, 
and  Chicago  and  St.  Louts,  and  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  and 
many  another  great  city,  are  perfectly  regardless  of  State  distinctions. 
Our  whole  life  has  swung  away  from  the  old  State  centers  and  is  crjstai- 
lizing  about  NationaJ  centers;  the  farmer  harvests  his  grain  and  fattens 
his  catllc,  not  as  formerly,  vAth  reference  to  the  wants  t>f  his  own  home 
community,  but  for  markets  thousands  of  miles  away ;  the  manufacturer 
operates  his  mills  and  his  factories  to  meet  the  needs  of  far-distant  con- 
sumers; the  merchant  has  his  customers  in  many  States;  all  —  ihe 
farmer,   the  manufacturer,   the  merchant,   the  laborer  ^  lixik  for  the 
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supplies  of  their  food  and  clothing,  not  to  the  resources  of  the  home 
farm,  or  village,  or  town,  but  to  the  resources  of  the  whole  Continent 
The  people  move  in  great  throngs  to  and  fro  from  State  to  State  and 
across  States;  the  important  news  of  each  community  is  read  at  every 
breakfast  table  throughout  the  country;  the  interchange  of  thought 
and  sentiment  and  information  is  universal;  in  the  wide  range  of  daily 
life  and  activity  and  interest  the  old  lines  between  the  States  and  the  old 
barriers  which  kept  the  States  as  separate  communities  are  completely 
lost  from  sight.  The  growth  of  National  habits  in  the  daily  life  of  a 
homogeneous  people  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  National  sentiment. 

Such  changes  in  the  life  of  the  people  can  not  fail  to  produce  corre- 
sponding political  changes.  Some  of  those  changes  can  be  plainly  seen 
now  in  progress.  It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  people  of  the  country 
are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  in  certain  important  respects  the  local 
laws  of  the  separate  States,  which  were  adequate  for  the  due  and  just 
regulation  and  control  of  the  business  which  was  transacted  and  the 
activity  which  began  and  ended  within  the  limits  of  the  several  States, 
are  inadequate  for  the  due  and  just  control  of  the  business  and  activities 
which  extend  throughout  all  the  States,  and  that  such  power  of  regula- 
tion and  control  is  gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  National 
Government,  Sometimes  by  an  assertion  of  the  interstate  commerce 
power,  sometimes  by  an  assertion  of  the  taxing  power,  the  National 
Government  is  taking  up  the  performance  of  duties  which  under  the 
changed  conditions  the  separate  States  are  no  longer  capable  of  ade- 
quately performing.  The  Federal  anti-trust  law,  the  anti-rebate  law, 
the  railroad  rate  law,  the  meat-inspection  law,  the  oleomargarine  law, 
the  pure-food  law,  are  examples  of  the  purpose  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  do  through  the  agency  of  the  National  Government 
the  things  which  the  separate  State  governments  formerly  did  adequately 
but  no  longer  do  adequately.  The  end  is  not  yet.  The  process'  that 
interweaves  the  life  and  action  of  the  people  in  every  section  of  our 
country  with  the  people  in  every  other  section,  continues  and  will  con- 
tinue with  increasing  force  and  effect;  we  are  urging  forward  in  a  de- 
velopment of  business  and  social  life  which  tends  more  and  more  to  the 
obliteration  of  State  lines  and  the  decrease  of  State  power  as  compared 
with  National  power;  the  relations  of  the  business  over  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  assuming  control,  of  interstate  transportation  with 
State  trans]>ortation,  of  interstate  commerce  with  State  commerce,  are 
so  intimate  and  the  separation  of  the  two  is  so  impracticable,  that  the  tend- 
ency is  plainly  toward  the  practical  control  of  the  National  Government 
over  both.  New  ])rojects  of  National  control  are  mooted ;  control  of  insur- 
ance, uniform  divorce  laws,  child-labor  laws  and  many  others  affecting 
matters  formerly  entirely  within  the  cognizance  of  the  State  are  proposed. 

With  these  changes  and  tendencies  in  what  way  can  the  power  of  the 
States  be  preserved  ? 
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I  submit  IQ  ynur  judgment,  and  I  desire  to  press  upon  you  with  all 
the  earnestness  !  possess,  that  there  is  but  one  way  in.wliich  ihe  Slates 
of  the  Union  can  maintain  their  power  and  authority  under  Ihe  condi- 
tions which  are  now  before  us,  and  ihal  way  is.  by  an  awakening  on  the 
part  of  the  States  to  a  rea!izati&n  of  their  own  duties  to  the  country  at 
large.  Under  the  conditions  which  nnw  exist,  no  Stale  can  live  unto 
itself  alone  and  regulate  its  afiairs  with  sole  reference  to  its  own  treasury, 
its  own  convenience,  its  own  special  interests.  Every  State  is  bound  to 
fnime  its  legislation  and  its  admiaistralion  with  reference  not  only  to 
its  own  special  affairs,  but  with  reference  lo  the  effect  upon  all  its  sister 
Stales,  as  every  individual  is  bound  to  regulate  his  conduct  with  some 
reference  to  its  effect  upon  his  neighbors.  The  more  populous  the 
community  and  the  closer  individuals  are  brought  together  the  more  im- 
perative becomes  the  nec&^sity  which  constrains  and  limits  individual  con- 
duct. If  any  State  is  maintaining  laws  which  afford  opfwrtunity  and 
authority  for  practices  condemned  by  the  public  sense  of  the  whole 
coimtry,  or  laws  which,  though  the  operation  of  our  modem  system  of 
communications  and  business,  are  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country,  that  State  is  ^nolaling  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  can  its 
power  be  preserved.  If  any  State  maintaJtis  laws  which  promote  and 
foster  the  enormous  overcapitalisation  of  coiporations  condemned  by 
the  people  of  the  country  generally,  if  any  State  maintaitis  laws  designed 
to  make  easy  the  formation  of  trusts  and  the  creation  of  monopolies,  if 
any  Slate  maintains  laws  which  permit  conditions  uf  child  la1>or  revolt- 
ing to  the  sense  uf  mankind,  if  any  State  maintains  laws  of  marriage  and 
divorce  so  far  inconsistent  with  the  general  standard  of  the  nation  as  to 
violently  derange  the  domestic  relations,  which  the  majority  of  the  Slates 
desire  to  preserve,  that  Slate  is  promoting  the  tendency  of  the  people 
of  the  country  to  seek  relief  through  the  National  Government  and  to 
press  forward  the  movement  for  National  control  and  the  extinction  of 
local  control.  The  intervention  of  the  National  Government  in  many 
of  the  matters  which  it  has  recently  undertaken  would  have  been  wholly 
unnecessary  if  the  States  them.'^elvcs  had  l^een  alive  to  their  duty  toward 
the  general  body  of  the  country.  It  is  useless  for  the  advocates  of  State 
rights  to  inveigh  against  the  supremacy  of  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
United  Slates  or  against  the  extension  «if  National  authority  iti  the  fields 
of  necessary  control  where  the  States  themselves  fail  in  the  performance 
of  iheir  duly.  The  instinct  for  self-government  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States  is  too  strong  to  permit  them  long  to  respect  any  one's 
right  lo  exercise  a  power  which  he  fails  to  exercise.  The  Governmental 
control  which  they  deem  just  and  necessary  they  will  have.  It  may  l>e 
thai  aucli  control  would  better  be  exercised  in  particular  instances  by 
the  govemmenls  of  .the  States,  but  the  people  will  have  the  control  they 
need  either  fn.im  the  States  or  from  the  National  Government;  and  tf 
the  Slates  fail  to  furnish  it  in  due  measure,  sooner  or  later  constructions 
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of  the  Constitution  will  be  found  to  vest  the  power  where  it  will  be  exer- 
cised —  in  the  National  Government.  The  true  and  only  way  to  pre- 
serve State  authority  is  to  be  found  in  the  awakened  conscience  of  the 
States,  their  broadened  views  and  higher  standard  of  responsibility  to 
the  general  public ;  in  effective  legislation  by  the  States,  in  conformity 
to  the  general  moral  sense  of  the  country ;  and  in  the  vigorous  exercise 
for  the  general  public  good  of  that  State  authority  which  is  to  be  preserved. 


FROM  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  SPEECH  AT 
ST.   LOUIS,  OCTOBER,  1907 

Now  that  the  questions  of  government  are  becoming  so  largely  eco- 
nomic, the  majority  of  our  so-called  constitutional  cases  really  turn  not 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  instrument  itself  but  upon  the  construc- 
tion, the  right  apprehension  of  the  living  conditions  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  The  Constitution  is  now  and  must  rem^n  what  it  always  has 
been ;  but  it  can  only  be  interpreted  as  the  interests  of  the  whole  people 
demand,  if  interpreted  as  a  living  organism,  designed  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  not  of  death ;  in  other  words,  if  interpreted  as  Marshall 
interpreted  it,  as  Wilson  declared  it  should  be  interpreted. 

The  Marshall  theory,  the  theory  of  life  and  not  of  death,  allows  to 
the  nation,  that  is,  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  when  once  it  finds  a  subject 
within  the  national  cognizance,  the  widest  and  freest  choice  of  methods 
for  national  control,  and  sustains  every  exercise  of  national  power  which 
has  any  reasonable  relation  to  national  objects.  The  negation  of  this 
theory  jneans,  for  instance,  that  the  nation  —  that  we,  the  90,000,000 
people  of  this  country  —  will  be  left  helpless  to  control  the  huge  cor- 
porations which  now  domineer  in  our  industrial  life,  and  that  they  will 
have  the  authority  of  the  courts  to  work  their  desires  unchecked,  and 
such  a  decision  would  in  the  end  be  as  disastrous  for  them  as  for  us. 

If  the  theory  of  the  Marshall  school  prevaUs,  then  an  immense  field 
of  national  power,  now  unused,  will  be  developed,  which  will  be  ade- 
quate for  dealing  with  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  economic  problems  which 
vex  us;  and  we  shall  be  saved  from  the  ominous  threat  of  a  constant 
oscillation  between  economic  tyranny  and  economic  chaos.  Our  in- 
dustrial and  therefore  our  social  future  as  a  nation  depends  upon  settling 
aright  this  urgent  question. 

The  constitution  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable  save  by  amendment 
in  due  form.  But  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  have  under- 
gone a  change  which  b  almost  a  transformation,  with  the  result  that 
many  subjects  formerly  under  the  control  of  the  states  have  come  under 
the  control  of  the  nation. 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  was,  except  the  commerce  which  crawled 
along  our  scacoast  or  up  and  down  our  interior  waterways,  practically 
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no  interstate  commerce.    Now,  by  the  railroad,  the  mails,  the  telegraph, 

and  the  telephone  an  immense  part  of  our  commerce  is  interstate.  By 
the  transform  a  tion  il  has  escaped  from  the  power  of  the  state  and  come 
under  the  power  of  the  nation.  Therefore  there  has  been  a  great  practi- 
caJ  change  in  the  exercise  of  the  national  power,  under  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, over  interstate  commerL-e ;  while  on  Che  other  hand  there  has  been 
no  noticeable  change  in  the  esercise  of  the  national  power  "lo  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.'' 

I  believe  that  the  nution  has  the  whole  governmental  power  over  inter- 
state commerce  and  the  widest  discretion  in  dealing  with  the  subject; 
of  course  under  the  express  limils  prescribed  in  the  constitution  fur  the 
exercise  of  all  powers,  such  tor  instance  as  the  condition  that  "due  pro- 
cess of  law"  shall  not  be  denied.  The  nation  has  no  direct  p<iwcr  over 
purely  intrastate  commerce  even  where  it  is  conducted  by  the  same 
agencies  which  conduct  interstate  commerce. 

The  courts  must  determine  what  is  national  and  what  is  state  com- 
merce. The  same  reasoning  which  su.stained  the  power  of  congress  to 
incorporate  the  United  States  bank  tends  to  sustain  the  power  to  incor- 
porate an  interstate  railroad  or  any  other  corporation  conducting  an 
interstate  tnjsiness. 

There  are  difficulties  arising  from  our  dual  form  of  government.  If 
they  prove  lo  be  insuperable,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  power  of  amend- 
ment. Let  as  tirst  try  lo  meet  ibeui  by  an  exerdse  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  national  government  which  tn  the  Marshall  spirit  of  broad  interpre- 
tation can  be  found  in  the  constitution  as  it  is.   They  are  of  vast  csilent. 

The  chief  economic  question  of  the  day  in  this  country  is  lo  provide 
a  sovereign  for  the  great  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  business; 
that  is,  for  the  railroads  and  the  interstate  industrial  corjwralions. 

At  the  moment  our  prime  concern  Is  with  the  railroads.  When  rail- 
roads were  first  built  they  were  purely  local  in  character.  Their  bound- 
aries were  not  cocslensive  even  with  (he  boundaries  of  one  state.  They 
usually  covered  but  two  or  three  counties.  Alt  this  has  now  changed. 
At  present  five  great  systems  emfjody  nearly  four-lifths  of  the  total 
mileage  of  the  country.  All  the  mu.st  important  railroads  are  no  longer 
state  roads,  but  instruments  of  interstate  commerce.  Probably  85  per 
cent  of  their  business  is  interstate  business. 

It  is  the  nation  alone  which  can  *illi  wisdom,  justice,  and  effective- 
ness exerdse  over  these  interstate  railroads  the  thorough  and  complete 
supcr\Tsion  which  should  be  exercised.  One  of  the  chief,  and  probably  . 
the  chief,  of  the  domestic  causes  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  was 
the  need  In  confer  upon  the  nation  exclusive  control  over  interstate 
commerce. 

But  this  grant  of  power  is  worthless  unless  it  is  held  to  confer  thorough- 
going and  complete  control  over  practically  the  sole  instruraentalities 
of  interstate  commerce  —  the  interstate  railroads. 

<7 
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The  railroads  themselves  have  been  exceedingly  shortsighted  in  the 
rancorous  bitterness  which  they  have  shown  against  the  resumption  by 
the  nation  of  this  long  neglected  power.  Great  capitalists,  who  pride 
themselves  upon  their  extreme  conservatbm,  often  believe  they  are  act- 
ing in  the  interests  of  property  when  following  a  course  so  shortsighted 
as  to  be  really  an  assault  upon  property.  They  have  shown  extreme 
unwisdom  in  their  violent  opposition  to  the  assumption  of  complete  con- 
trol over  the  r^lroads  by  the  federal  government. 

The  American  people  will  not  tolerate  the  happy-go-lucky  system  of 
no  control  over  the  great  interstate  railroads,  with  the  insolent  and  man- 
ifold abuses  which  have  so  generally  accompanied  it.  The  control  must 
exist  somewhere  and  unless  it  is  by  thoroughgoing  and  radical  law  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  of  the  nation  it  will  be  exercised  in  ever-increasing 
measure  by  the  several  states.  The  same  considerations  which  made 
the  founders  of  the  constitution  deem  it  imperative  that  the  nation  should 
have  complete  control  of  interstate  commerce  apply  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  control  of  interstate  railroads  at  the  present  day,  and  the  arguments  of 
Madison  of  Virginia,  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  and  Hamilton  and  Jay 
of  New  Yoric  in  their  essence  apply  now  as  they  applied  120  years  ago. 

The  national  convention  which  framed  the  constitution,  and  in  which 
almost  all  the  most  eminent  of  the  first  generation  of  American  statesmen 
sat,  embodied  the  theory  of  the  instrument  in  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  national  government  should  have  power  in  cases  where  the  sepa- 
rate states  were  incompetent  to  act  with  full  efficiency,  and  where  the 
harmony  of  the  United  States  would  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of 
such  individual  legislation. 

The  interstate  railroad  situation  is  exactly  a  case  in  point.  There  will, 
of  course,  be  local  matters  affecting  railroads  which  can  best  be  dealt 
with  by  local  authority,  but  as  national  commercial  agents  the  big  inter- 
state railroads  ought  to  be  completely  subject  to  national  authority. 
Only  thus  can  we  secure  their  complete  subjection  to  and  control  by 
a  single  sovereign,  representing  the  whole  people  and  capable  both 
of  protecting  the  public  and  of  seeing  that  the  railroads  neither  inflict 
nor  endure  injustice. 

Personally  I  firmly  believe  that  there  should  be  national  legislation  to 
control  all  industrial  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business,  includ- 
ing the  control  of  the  output  of  their  securities,  but  as  to  these  the  neces- 
sity for  federal  control  is  less  urgent  and  immediate  than  is  the  case  with 
the  railroads.  Many  of  the  abuses  connected  with  these  corporations 
will  probably  tend  to  disappear  now  that  the  government  —  the  public 
—  is  gradually  getting  the  upper  hand  as  regards  putting  a  stop  to  the 
rebates  and  special  privileges  which  some  of  these  corporations  have 
enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  common  carriers.  But  ultimately  it  will  be 
found  that  the  complete  remedy  for  these  abuses  lies  in  direct  and  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  national  government. 
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I  am  Tiot  pleading  for  an  extension  of  constitutional  power.  I  am 
pleading  that  the  cfinsticutional  power  which  already  exists  shall  bt  ap- 
plied to  new  conditions  which  did  not  exist  when  Llie  constitution  went 
into  being.  I  ask  that  the  national  powers  already  conferred  upon  the 
national  government  by  the  constitution  shall  W  50  used  as  to  bring 
national  commerce  and  industry  eSectively  under  the  authority  of  the 
federal  governmeni  and  thereby  avert  industrial  chaos. 

My  plea  is  no't  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  cenlraliaation.  It  is  that 
the  government  shall  recognize  a  condition  of  centralization  in  a  field 
where  it  already  exists.  \Vhen  the  national  banking  law  was  psissed  it 
represented  in  reaiity  not  centralization,  but  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  country  had  so  far  advanced  that  the  currency  was  already  a  matter 
of  national  concern  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  central  authority  at 
Washington.  So  it  is  with  interstate  industrialism,  and  especially  with 
the  matter  of  interstate  railroad  operation  to-day. 

Centralization  has  already  taken  place  in  the  world  of  commerce  and 
industry.  All  I  ask  is  that  the  national  government  look  thts  fact  in  the 
face,  accept  it  as  a  fact,  and  fit  itself  accordingly  for  a  policy  of  super- 
vision and  control  ov^r  this  centralized  commerce  and  industry. 


THE  NATION  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 
By  JtTDGE  Charles  F.  Amidon  ' 

Of  late  we  have  heard  quoted  again  and  again,  from  the  Bench  and 

from  the  platform,  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  that  the  constitution  "Speaks  not  only  in  ihe  same  words, 
but  with  the  same  meaning  and  intent  with  which  it  spoke  when  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  its  framers.."  The  only  objection  to  that  fine  phrase 
is  that  it  is  not  true.  The  exact  contrary  would  he  nearer  the  truth,  viz: 
Thai  not  a  single  distinctive  word  or  phrase  in  the  constitution  has  the 
.same  meaning  to-day  which  it  had  when  that  instrument  came  from  the 
hands  of  iu  framer&J  Such  language  is  as  reprehensible  from  that  side 
of  the  controversy  as  on  the  other  side  are  the  words  of  the  impassioned 
phrase-maker  referred  to  by  Senator  Knox  in  his  very  able  address  at 
Yale.  With  a  practical  and  rapidly  progressive  people  like  ours,  the 
Pharisaical  doctrine  that  the  nation  exists  for  the  constitution  instead  of 
the  constitution  for  the  nation,  can  never  obtain  permanent  acceptance. 
The  constitution  performs  its  chief  service  when  it  holds  the  nation  back 
from  hasty  and  passionate  action,  and  compels  it  to  investigate,  consider 
and  weigh  until  it  is  made  sure  that  the  proposed  actioni  does  not  embody 
the  passion  of  the  hour^  but  the  settled  purpose  of  the  years.  A  change- 
less constitution  becomes  the  jirotector  not  only  of  vested  rights  but  of 

'  An  address  tiefore  the  Amedcin  &nr  AssodMian,  in  tcjoj,     R«prinl«il  in  port,  bj 
pennissioB. 
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vested  wrongs.  As  Bacon  says,  "He  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies 
must  accept  new  evils,  for  time  is  the  greatest  innovator,  ...  A  for- 
ward retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  any  innovation,"  A 
constitution  which  fixedly  restrains  a  people  from  correcting  their  actual 
evils  becomes  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  evils  themselves. 
When  it  performs  that  role,  as  ours  once  did,  it  becomes  in  the  esdma- 
tion  of  reformers  a  "compact  with  hell,"  and  enlightened  statesmen 
appeal  from  its  provisions  to  a  "higher  law." 

But  it  is  now  insisted  with  a  zeal  such  as  has  not  been  heard  since  John 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  that  if  the  consdtution  is  to  be  changed  it  must  be 
done  in  the  manner  which  the  instrument  itself  provides  for  its  amend- 
ment. To  say  that,  however,  is  to  say  that  it  shall  not  be  changed  at  all, 
for  we  are  taught  by  a  century  of  our  history  that  the  constitution  can  no 
longer  be  thus  amended.  Since  1804  more  than  two  thousand  amend- 
ments have  been  proposed.  Many  of  them  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  public  discussion,  have  found  a  place  in  party  platform;  some 
have  received  the  requisite  vote  of  one  branch  of  Congress;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  war  amendments,  all  have  failed  of  adoption. 

The  first  twelve  amendments  may  be  regarded  as  merely  formal,  or 
as  the  result  of  the  forces  which  produced  the  instrument  itself.  It 
required  the  fierce  passions  aroused  by  the  civil  war  to  bring  about  the 
only  direct  amendment  of  the  constitution  which  has  occurred  apart 
from  the  period  of  its  adoption.  Even  these  amendments  could  not 
have  secured  the  requisite  number  of  states  had  it  not  been  for  the 
coercion  of  military  power  and  political  infiuence  such  as  every  lover 
of  our  country  will  hope  can  never  be  again  employed  for  such  a  purpose. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  feature  of  those  amendments.  The 
fierce  passion  necessary  to  secure  their  adoption  was  embodied  in  the 
amendments  themselves.  As  a  result  they  have  been  nulUfied  in  some 
of  their  most  important  provisions,  and  as  to  other  features  found  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Supreme  Court  in  order  to  prevent  their 
confounding  our  whole  system  of  national  and  local  government,  was 
compelled  in  the  Slaughter  House  Cases  to  resort  to  a  construction 
which  did  violence  to  the  language  of  the  amendment,  and  defeated  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  men  who  employed  that  language.  The  most 
impressive  lesson  taught  by  the  war  amendments  is  that  the  constitu- 
tion can  not  be  amended  in  the  manner  which  tt  provides  except  as  the 
result  of  passions  which  wholly  disqualify  the  nation  for  the  work  of 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  vast  enlargement  of  our  country  has  made  the  method  of  amend- 
ment provided  by  the  fathers  far  more  difficult  than  they  contemplated 
at  the  time.  They  also  believed  that  they  had  forever  foreclosed  the  pos- 
sibility of  government  by  party,  and  the  inauguration  of  that  system  has 
made  the  plan  which  they  devised  unworkable;  for  any  amendment 
which  is  proposed  by  one  party  encounters  the  opposition  of  the  other. 
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If  objection  does  not  exist  to  the  subject- matter,  it  is  railed  forth  by 

partisan  consideTations.  No  amendmerl,  therefore,  is  pi>ssibte  escept 
when  one  party  conlrols  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  states, 
and  a  two-thirds  majorily  in  Congress.  This  i-cndition  has  fi»t  existed 
since  the  early  part  of  Ihe  last  centurj*.  nor  is  it  ever  likely  lo  occur  again. 

Bat  probably  the  greatest  force  opposed  to  constitutional  ameadment 
is  the  fear  of  radicalism  by  Ihe  large  business  interests  of  the  CwuDtcy. 
The  wave  of  socialistic  tendency,  which  is  now  sweeping  over  all  western 
nations  has  greatly  added  to  this  alarm.  Property  knnws  that  it  is  safe 
under  the  constitution  as  it  i&.  There  is  a  veiy  general  understanding 
that  formal  amendment  is  impossible.  Every  year  thai  goes  by  ftilhout 
such  a  change  strengthens  that  understanding;  but  if  its  power  were 
once  broken  by  an  actual  amendment,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the 
forces  that  might  be  set  in  nperation.  Hence  with  business  interests 
it  is  the  fact  nf  amendment  that  controls,  and  not  the  subject-matter. 

It  is  not  only  true  that  the  cunslilulion  can  not  be  amended  in  the 
method  which  it  provides,  hut  that  such  a  change  is  neither  needed  nor 
best.  Formal  amendment  is  nwt  suitable  to  bring  about  those  slight 
but  steady  modifications  of  fundamental  law  which  adapt  it  to  the  pro- 
gressive life  of  the  nation.  It  is  far  too  violent  a  remedy  for  that  purpose. 
The  cnnstitulion  has  been  and  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  (he  ever- 
changing  conditions  of  society  by  a  process  as  gradual  as  the  changes 
themselves.  Like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  amendments  such  as  these 
Come  not  by  observation.  No  political  prophet  can  say  of  them.  Lo, 
here!  or  Lo,  there!  As  the  result  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  ex- 
perience the  nation  has  become  acquainted  with  this  process  of  amend- 
ment and  is  satisfied  with  it.  It  must  now  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  our 
frame  of  government  of  equal  validity  with  the  constitution  itself. 

But  if  the  constitution,  is  changed  by  interpretation  will  it  not  be  en- 
tirely swept  away  by  the  process?  We  hear  much  of  this  argument  m 
terrotem.  In  the  minds  of  its  advocates  the  constitution  is  a  kind  of  St. 
Rupert's  drop,  so  fragile  that  Ef  its  elements  be  disturbed  in  Ihe  slightest 
degree,  the  entire  combination  nill  exyjlode.  Experience  tells  us  that 
it  is  made  of  sterner  stuff.  After  a  century  of  such  interprelalion  by 
which  the  in.stnjment  has  been  so  altered  that  Mr.  Ford  lelis  us  its 
authfjrs  would  not  know  it,  it  is  to-day  pe^fc^^m!ng  its  functions  with 
far  greater  vigor  than  during  the  period  following  its  adoption.  Being 
a  great  instrument  of  government  it  can  not  be  read  iu  the  library.  As 
the  late  Justice  Miller  slated  to  a  company  of  judges  and  lawyers  al  St, 
Paul  a  short  lime  before  his  death:  "The  great  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law  are  not  lo  be  finally  Sellled  by  nine  men,  however  wise,  taking 
them  off  into  a  room  and  reading  and  studying  about  them.  That  is 
the  way  we  start  the  process.  We  place  the  decision  the  best  we  can, 
according  to  that  light,  and  then  see  how  it  works  in  its  actual  applica- 
tion to  the  national  life.     Very  frecjuently  that  illumination  shows  us 
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that  we  have  gone  far  to  one  side  of  the  tnie  line.  With  this  instruction 
of  experience  we  place  the  next  case  on  the  other  side  and  observe  its 
appUcation  and  so  on,  from  time  to  time  adding  to  our  thought  and 
study  the  results  of  experience  and  observation,  we  finally  evolve  the 
true  solution  by  a  process  of  exclusion  and  inclusion.  The  meaning  of 
the  constitution  is  to  be  sought  as  much  in  the  national  life  as  in  the 
dictionary." 

In  our  constitutional  theory  we  habitually  assume  that  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  have  but  one  meaning,  and  that  plain  and  precise. 
But  this  is  not  its  real  character.  As  Marshall  declares  in  McCuUoch  v, 
Maryland,  "Its  nature  requires  that  only  its  great  outlines  should  be 
marked,  and  its  important  objects  designated.  ...  It  was  intended  to 
endure  for  ages  to  come,  and  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises  in  human 
affairs."  An  instrument  of  such  a  character  must  necessarily  leave  a 
wide  latitude  for  construction.  The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  in 
constitutional  cases  so  frequently  stand  &ve  to  four,  each  division  as- 
signing weighty  reasons  for  diametrically  opposite  views,  shows  plainly 
how  much  the  constitution  in  actual  application  b  a  matter  of  interpre- 
tation. Now  that  questions  of  government  are  becoming  so  largely 
economic,  the  majority  of  our  so-called  constitutional  cases  turn  not 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  instrument  itself,  but  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  living  conditions  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Let  me  illustrate : 
A  statute  of  New  York  provided  that  women  should  not  be  employed 
in  manufacturing  establishments  between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock  at 
night  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  a  recent  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  that  state,  this  law  is  declared  unconstitutional  upon  the 
ground  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  and  duties  of  woman  which 
justify  the  legislature  in  discriminating  as  to  her  employment.  The 
gist  of  this  decision  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  but  the  effect 
of  labor  in  a  manufacturing  establishment  upon  the  health  of  woman 
and  her  ability  to  perform  the  primary  duties  of  home  and  motherhood ; 
and  while  none  of  us  would  question  the  ability  of  the  court  to  interpret 
the  constitution  wisely,  some  at  least  would  feel  that  in  that  case  it  fell 
into  grievous  error  in  its  interpretation  of  life.  Constitutional  cases  are 
in  the  same  manner  frequently  decided  not  upon  the  language  of  the 
constitution,  but  upon  conflicting  notions  of  life  in  which  the  courts 
assert  doctrines  at  variance  with  both  popular  and  legislative  judgment 
The  danger  of  this  practice  is  obvious.  It  gives  us  a  government  out  of 
a  law  library,  which,  as  Napoleon  said,  is  the  worst  of  all  forms  of 
government. 

Courts  are  very  fond  of  declaring  that  in  the  field  of  constitutional 
law  they  never  exercise  political  power,  but  simply  declare  the  private 
rights  of  parties.  This  is  true  as  to  the  form  but  untrue  as  to  the  result. 
The  ultimate  effect  of  every  constitutional  decision  is  not  only  to  declare 
the  rights  of  the  litigants,  but  to  define  the  powers  of  government.    If 
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the  constitution  were  precise,  and  capable  of  but  one  construction, 
then  the  courts  in  construing  it  would  be  simply  detlarEng  the  rule  and 
in  no  way  making  it,  Bui  in  the  case  of  the  federal  corstitutior  in  partic- 
ular, its  provisions  ore  so  general  as  to  leave  a  wide  Latitude  for  judicial 
construction;  and  within  the  scope  of  that  latitude  (he  court  in  constru- 
ing the  constitution  is  exercising  a  political  power  second  only  to  that 
of  the  convention  that  framed  the  insllrument. 

In  the  attempt  to  catch  our  constitution  in  a  statement,  we  have  been 
frequently  told  of  late  that  "the  powers  of  the  federal  government  re- 
main the  same";  that  the  only  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  our 
progressive  historj-  is  the  change  of  conditions  to  which  those  powers 
are  applied.  VVe  would  all  agree,  I  think,  that  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government  remain  the  same  in  number;  but  can  any  candid  lawyer 
say  they  remain  the  same  in  extent  ?  It  Is  quile  true  that  "no  independ- 
ent and  unmentioned  power"  can  rightfully  be  added  to  the  federal 
government.  But  even  such  accurate  statements  can  not  settle  constitu- 
tional questions.  When  the  instrument  comes  to  be  applied  to  a  given 
case  the  question  will  slill  be  open.  Is  the  power  which  has  been  attempted 
an  independen!  power,  or  is  it  so  related  to  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  constitution  as  to  be  an  appropriate  means  for  its  cxecudon?  That 
question  presents  the  old  puzzle  i>f  the  criterion  of  classification  which 
Austin  taught  us  was  the  most  diflicult  problem  of  law,  and  which  Madi- 
son poinled  out  in  the  Federalist  to  be  as  impossible  of  de&nile  solution 
in  the  case  of  the  constitution  as  it  has  been  in  natural  history.  What 
lo  Marshall  was  an  appropriate  means  for  collecting  and  disbursing  the 
pubUc  revenue,  was  to  JeSerson  and  his  school  the  exercise  of  an  inde- 
pendent power.  I[  is  because  the  constitution  is  thus  general  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  adapt  it  to  changing  conditions,  and  make  it  ihe  benefi- 
cent organ  of  a  progressive  nadon. 

What  is  needed  to-day  is  not  that  the  constitution  shall  be  construed 
lo  mean  precisely  what  it  meant  lo  Marshall  or  to  Miller,  Field,  and 
Bradley,  but  that  il  shall  be  applied  to  present  cunditionS  by  the  Same 
method  and  in  the  same  spirit  wherewith  Ihey  applied  it  to  the  condi- 
tions of  their  limes.  In  the  performance  of  this,  their  highest  duty,  Ihe 
federal  courts  are  no  part  of  the  administration.  They  ;vill  not  answer 
to  Its  needs  or  Its  cridcism.  But  ihey  are  a  part  of  the  nadon,  and  in 
the  past  have  responded,  and  ought  always  to  respond  to  the  deep, 
abiding  oi^anic  changes  in  the  national  life. 

There  never  was  a  Ume  when  the  interpretarion  of  Ihe  constitution 
required  a  more  careful  consideration  of  living  condidons  than  to-day, 
Within  the  last  fifty  years  ecrmomic  forces  have  been  introduced  into 
our  life  that  are  as  revolutionary  of  preexisting  conditions  as  the  intro- 
duction of  gun-powder  was  of  the  state  of  feudalism.  Seward's  state- 
ment in  the  debate  of  1850  that  "Commerce  is  the  god  of  boundaries 
and  no  man  now  living  can  tell  its  ultimate  decree"  is  far  more  true  at 
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present  than  when  it  was  uttered.  When  the  constitution  was  adopted 
the  unit  of  our  social  and  business  life  was  the  commonwealth.  With  the 
exception  of  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  each  state  was  confined  to  its  own  borders.  The  union  was  political 
instead  of  industrial  or  commercial.  To-day  our  industry  and  our  com- 
merce are  national.  They  are  made  aware  of  state  lines  only  by  conflict- 
ing and  often  narrowly  selfish  Aiactments.  The  units  of  commercial 
and  industrial  organization  extend  to  many  states,  often  to  the  entire 
nation.  Instead  of  being  required  to  obey  one  master,  business  is  com- 
pelled to  obey  many.  Coincident  with  this  enlargement  of  business 
enterprise  to  embrace  different  slates,  has  occurred  a  revolution  in  state 
activity.  During  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  doctrine  of 
laissez-faire  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  government.  The  state  left 
commerce  and  industry  to  private  control.  To-day  that  is  all  changed. 
Government  is  now  present  in  all  lines  of  business.  When  the  state 
regulated  but  little,  business  was  not  much  concerned  who  did  the  reg- 
ulating. But  now  that  all  governments  are  competing  in  their  zeal  for 
regulation,  whether  one  government  or  many,  the  nation  or  the  states, 
shall  do  the  regulating,  becomes  a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 
These  changed  conditions  in  our  actual  life  compel  a  reconsideration 
of  our  divided  governmental  authority  to  see  what  now  belongs  to  the 
nation,  and  what  to  the  states.  The  problem  is  not  the  same  as  it  was; 
it  can  not  be  answered  by  reading  history  or  studying  precedents. 

The  new  condition  has  manifested  itself  most  conspicuously  in  two 
fields,  the  railroad  and  the  interstate  industrial  corporation.  At  the 
beginning  the  railroads  were  local.  There  was  a  time  when  in  making 
a  shipment  of  freight  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  at  least  three  different 
bills  of  lading  were  required.  Now  five  great  systems  embody  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  country,  and  the  work  of 
consolidation  is  still  in  progress.  There  are  no  longer  state  roads,  but 
all  are  instruments  of  interstate  commerce.  Actual  statistics  are  want- 
ing, but  persons  in  a  position  to  know  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  local 
business  of  the  railroads  does  not  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  of  their  entire 
traffic.  In  a  case  tried  in  one  of  our  western  states  a  few  years  ago,  it 
was  judicially  found  that  the  local  business  there  involv»l  amounted 
to  less  than  three  per  cent.  In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  maintain  over  common  carriers  the  manifold  control  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  and  the  federal  government. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  local  business  can  be  separated  from  through 
business.  The  same  roadbed  serves  both ;  both  are  carried  in  the  same 
train  and  by  the  same  crew.  Back  of  every  schedule  of  rates  prescribed 
by  government  is  the  question,  Are  those  rates  reasonably  compensatoiy  ? 
Under  our  present  system  that  question  as  to  state  rates  must  be  decided 
solely  upon  local  business,  and  as  to  interstate  rates  solely  upon  inter- 
state business.    The  court  can  not  look  to  the  entire  traffic  in  judging 
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of  the  reasonableness  of  either.  While  it  is  possible  to,  ascertain  what 
revenue  is  derived  from  euih  class,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  thus  to 
distribute  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance.  The  evidence  upon 
lliat  subject  is  wholly  speculative  and  conjectural,  consisting  entirely 
of  opinion  testimony  given  by  parties  having  a  vital  interest  in  the  result 
of  the  litigation.  In  actual  operation  the  railroads  do  not,  and  can  not 
keep  the  two  kinds  of  commerce  separate.  Why  then  should  the  law 
attempt  to  divide  that  which  in  actual  life  is  a  unit  and  indivisible  ? 

Whenever  a  state  prescribes  a  schedule  of  rates  for  local  business,  it 
thereby  directly  and  necessarily  regulates  interstate  business  as  well. 
There  can  be  no  sudden  lifts  and  falls  at  slate  lines.  They  have  no  rela- 
tion whatever  lo  the  cost  of  service,  and  can  afford  no  justification  for 
discrimination  in  rales.  As  the  result  of  the  schedule  of  rates  prescribed 
by  the  Slate  of  Minnesota  during  the  past  winler,  the  rates  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  an  invisible  line  were  from  twenty-five  per  cent  higher  than 
those  on  the  eastern  Siide.  The  railroads  could  not  maintain  both  these 
rates  without  discriminating  against  North  Dakota  points  in  a.  manner 
which  would  constitute  a  gross  violation  of  that  portion  of  the  interstate 
commerce  act  whieh  forbids  discrimination  against  any  locality.  The 
necessary  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  local  rates  was  lo  compel  a 
reduction  of  all  through  rates.  This  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  is 
such  a  direct  interference  with  interstate  commerce  as  to  render  the  action 
of  the  state  void.  But  further,  if  one  state  may  prescribe  a  schedule  of 
rates  all  states  may,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  practice  is  to 
place  the  whole  body  of  jnterstafe  commerce  under  the  actual  domination 
of  state  laws.  In  that  way  the  authority  which  extends  to  only  fifteen 
per  cent  of  (he  business,  regulates  the  entire  business.  The  necessary 
■consequence  is  that  either  the  nation  rtlust  take  control  of  railroad 
transportation  wilhtn  the  states  or  the  states  will  take  control  of  such 
transportation  among  the  states.  We  deceive  ourselves  by  a  mere  form  of 
words  when  we  speak  of  the  separate  regularion  of  local  business  by  the 
state  and  through  business  by  the  nation.  The  state  can  not  formulate 
and  enforce  any  schedule  of  rates  which  will  not  necessarily  and  directly 
regulate  interstate  rates;  neither  can  the  nation  formulate  and  enforce 
any  schedule  of  interstate  rales  which  mil  not  necessarily  and  directly 
change  local  rates.  The  truth  is  that  governmental  regulation  of  rates 
is  not  a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  of  the  railroads  as  an  instrument 
of  commerce,  and  when  the  nation  and  the  state  both  prescribe  to  a  rail- 
road a  schedule  of  rates,  they  are  bo'th  regulating  the  same  thing.  This 
gives  rise  to  a  conflict  of  authority  which  Marshall  declared  in  Gibtwns 
V.  Ogden  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  occur. 

The  chief  domestic  cause  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  was  to 
destroy  the  power  of  stales  over  interstate  commerce.  But  does  not 
their  control  of  railroaLds  reestablish  that  authority?  To  say  thai  states 
shall  not  regulate  commerce  among  the  states,  and  at  the  same  time 
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concede  to  them  power  to  regulate  the  only  instrumentalities  by  which 
that  commerce  is  carried  on,  is  to  establish  in  practice  what  we  deny  in 
theory.  Hitherto  state  regulation  has  been  inefficient  and  for  that  reason 
aione  its  locali^ng  power  has  not  become  manifest.  But  now,  through 
the  investigations  of  economists  and  commissions,  the  general  campaign 
of  publicity,  experience  in  rate  Utigation,  the  decreased  influence  of 
railroads  over  legislative  bodies,  there  has  come  a  new  era  in  govern- 
mental regulation  of  carriers.  State  authority  is  becoming  organized, 
energetic  and  effective.  If  continued  it  will  work  its  inevitable  results. 
In  Commerce,  as  in  politics,  state  governments  will  represent  state 
interests.  No  rivalry  can  surpass  that  of  our  commercial  centers,  and 
the  states  in  which  they  are  located,  let  their  power  over  carriers  become 
effective,  will  exercise  that  power  in  support  of  their  own  cities.  This 
is  not  theory.  Only  recently  the  commission  of  one  of  our  most  aggres- 
sive western  states  warned  the  railroads  by  a  written  communication 
that  if  they  were  not  more  considerate  of  the  state  as  to  interstate  rates, 
the  commission  would  retaliate  by  the  exercise  of  its  powers  over  local 
affairs.  Other  commissions,  while  not  thus  frank  in  their  avowals,  have 
been  equally  local  in  their  practices.  The  severest  critic  of  railroads 
can  not  deny  that  their  poUcy  has  been  splendidly  national,  and  the  most 
potent  single  factor  in  the  creation  of  our  vast  domestic  commerce.  In 
thus  maintaining  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  nation,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  withstand  the  importunities  and  fierce  wrath  of  local 
interests.  Now,  however,  the  conflict  is  to  be  transferred  from  this  field 
of  economics  to  the  field  of  government.  Localism  is  to  speak  not  by 
petition  but  by  statute.  Under  this  regime  as  governmental  control 
mcreases  in  efficiency,  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  local  and  na- 
tional interests  will  increase  in  directness  as  well  as  in  the  frequency  of 
its  exhibition  and  the  intensity  of  the  passions  aroused.  It  has  already 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  civil  war  in  North  Carolina,  and  been  the 
occasion  of  the  sharpest  acrimony  in  other  states.  Such  a  conflict  must 
in  the  end  result  in  the  complete  supremacy  of  one  authority  or  the  other. 

It  is  vain  to  appeal  to  states,  as  did  Secretary  Root  in  his  New  York 
address,  to  subordinate  local  advantage  to  the  general  welfare.  Our 
whole  history  is  a  confirmation  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pinckney  in  the 
constitutional  convention  that  "States  pursue  their  interests  with  less 
scruple  than  individuals."  They  exhibit  all  that  lack  of  conscience 
characteristic  of  those  who  exercise  delegated  power.  As  Justice  Miller 
points  out  in  his  lectures  on  the  constitution,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
dominant  authority  of  the  central  government,  the  general  welfare  would 
have  been  as  completely  sacrificed  to  local  selfishness  under  the  constitu- 
tion as  It  was  under  the  articles  of  confederation.  What  states  require 
is  not  exhortation  but  authority. 

The  situation  in  the  field  of  industry  presents  the  same  general  features. 
To  abolish  local  control  over  matters  extending  outside  of  the  state  was 
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the  origin  not  only  of  the  article  conJerring  power  on  the  national  govern- 
ment to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states,  but  also  of  (hose  provi- 
sinns  which  forbid  slates  to  lay  imposts  or  duties  on  exports  or  importa, 
and  which  secure  to  the  citizens  of  each  state  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  several  states.  These  restrictions  were  ]jlaced  in 
the  consiiiulion  not  so  much  (hat  men  might  be  free,  as  that  national 
commerce  and  industry  might  be  free.  They  have  been  largely  nullitied 
in  actual  life  by  the  fact  thai  business  is  now  tarried  on  by  corporations 
instead  of  persons.  When  the  constitution  was  adopted  only  twenty- 
one  corporations  had  been  formed  in  the  United  States.  These  were 
mainly  for  the  construclion  t>f  canals  and  turDpiites,  There  was  but  one 
bank  and  two  trading  companies.  As  business  agencies  corporations 
had  no  jiart  either  in  life  or  thought,  consequently  they  had  no  place  in 
the  constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  they  are  not  citizens 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  and  that  each  state  may 
either  wholly  esclude  them,  or  impose  as  conditions  of  their  entering  or 
remaining  in  the  slate  such  terms  as  local  policy  or  interest  m.ay  sug- 
gest. The  result  is  that  business-  which  was  intended  to  be  free,  has  in 
fact  become  subject  to  local  authority.  The  abuses  of  corriorate  organi- 
zation and  management  have  heretofore  commended  this  exercise  of 
local  control.  Ultimately,  however,  we  shall  become  increasingly  aware 
of  its  injustice  and  folly.  Business  can  not  be  conducted  in  this  century 
except  through  the  agency  of  corporations;  but  the  very  enlargement 
of  that  agency  has  caused  industry,  (he  same  as  commerce,  to  overleap 
the  bounds  of  states,  and  thus  bcto-me  subject  to  governments  whose 
only  interest  in  them  is  that  of  the  publican.  "Federal,"  "National," 
"Union,"  "United  Stales,"  "International,"  "American,"  these  terras 
6nd  a  place  in  the  names  of  the  corporations  that  are  carr^'in^  on  our 
large  business  enterprises  and  are  not  mere  high-sounding  titles,  but  are 
truly  indicative  of  the  scope  of  the  business  conducted.  They  have 
taken  national  titles  because  their  business  is  national  and  international.. 
While  engaged  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  employed  three  young 
men  in  different  libraries  to  examine  and  summarize  state  laws  passed 
since  iSgo,  directed  against  foreign  corporations  solely  upon  the  ground 
of  their  alienage.  My  purpose  was  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
laws  of  that  character  now  in  force,  and  discriminatory  statutes  passed 
by  the  several  stales  under  the  articles  of  confederation.  But  the  mass 
of  material  turned  in  by  these  investigators  was  so  great  as  to  surpass 
any  leisure  at  my  command  for  its  study  and  classification.  The  reports, 
however,  leave  no  room  for  doubl  that  the  laws  now  in  force  are  both 
more  vicious  in  character  and  varied  in  form  than  were  those  of  t!ie 
earlier  period.  At  that  time  discrimination  was  confined  in  the  main 
to  taxation  by  states  having  ports  of  entry  against  those  who  had  them 
not.  To-day  they  embrace  not  only  double,  and  frequently  manifold 
taxation,  but  the  thousand  forms  of  regulation  which  recent  govern- 
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mental  activity  in  the  field  of  business  has  developed,  A  condition  which 
was  then  deemed  sufficient  to  cause  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the 
constitution  ought  now  to  be  adequate  to  compel  the  exercise  of  the 
power  which  the  constitution  vested  in  the  federal  government  for 
the  very  purpose  of  controlling  such  conditions. 

How  far  may  the  national  government  go  in  the  control  of  those  matters 
which  have  become  in  fact  national  ?  The  situation  fits  exactly  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  passed  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution, 
and  which  was  the  source  of  all  the  powers  and  restrictions  embodied 
in  that  instrument.  It  presents  a  case  "to  which  the  separate  states  are 
incompetent  and  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States  may  he 
interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation."  As  to  railroads 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  they  should  be  subject  to  a  divided  authority 
than  there  is  in  the  case  of  navigation.  There  will,  of  course,  be  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  local  matters  that  can  be  best  dealt  with  by 
local  authority.  But  as  to  all  that  affects  them  as  commercial  agencies, 
whether  that  commerce  be  local  or  interstate,  the  railroad  is  a  unit; 
its  activities  are  national,  and  it  ought  to  be  subject  solely  to  national 
authority.  Divided  control  is  inefficient  in  protecting  the  public,  and 
grossly  unjust  in  the  burdens  which  it  places  upon  the  carrier.  During 
the  last  winter  there  were  passed  in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  statutes  dealing  directly  with 
transportation  and  its  instrumentalities.  The  number  of  such  statutes 
now  in  force  throughout  the  entire  country  extends  well  into  the  thou- 
sands. They  are  conflicting,  oppressive,  inefficient.  They  seldom  rep- 
resent intelligent  investigation,  but  in  the  main  have  had  their  origin 
in  agitation,  often  in  popular  frenzy.  State  legislatures  have  not  yet 
learned  that  due  process  of  legislation,  like  due  process  of  law,  proceeds 
upon  inquiry,  and  legislates  only  after  hearing.  Protection  to  the  public 
and  justice  to  the  carrier  alike  unite  in  the  demand  for  a  single  govern- 
mental control.  The  power  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  plain.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  placed  that 
subject  beyond  the  realm  of  controversy.  If  the  railroad  as  an  instru- 
ment of  commerce  can  only  be  dealt  with  justly  and  efficiently  by  a 
single  authority  the  federal  government  may  assert  and  maintain  its 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  Regulation  is  now  inefficient  because  divided. 
If  the  federal  government  shall  take  exclusive  control,  it  will  then  be 
responsible  alone  for  such  a  control  as  shall  be  both  efficient  and  just. 
Public  opinion  will  have  a  single  point  for  its  direction,  and  will  not  be 
dissipated  among  many  conflicting  authorities.  The  subject  does  not 
demand  separate  rules  for  the  separate  states.  Their  action  refutes  such 
a  doctrine.  By  the  legislation  of  the  past  winter  Virginia  and  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota  are  combined  in  the  same  passenger  rate, 
though  they  vary  as  five  to  one,  in  density  of  population  and  travel.  The 
subject  is  national,  and  the  federal  government  with  its  national  outlook 
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can  by  organized  investigation  and  accumulated  experience  best  acquire 
the  skUl  and  knowledge  necessary  for  its  just  and  efScient  regulation. 

As  to  interstate  industrial  corporations,  ihe  subject  is  of  much  more 
recent  development  and  the  necessity  for  federal  control  is  less  urgent. 
It  may  well  happen  that  many  of  the  abuses  in  this  tieid  will  disappear 
with  the  abolition  of  rebates  and  the  other  special  privileges  which  such 
corporalions  have  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  carriers.  The  evil  arising 
from  hostile  state  enactments  may  be  remedied  by  a  change  of  emphasis 
on  this  subject  in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Heretofore  that 
tribunal  has  been  govemtid  in  such  cases  solely  by  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  corporate  being.  But  ihe  present  tendency  in  corporate 
law  is  to  look  at  righls  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  being  possessing 
them,  and  if  the  court  shaU  adopt  that  view,  it  may  yet  hold  that  alienage 
alone  is  not  a  proper  basts  for  discriminatory  legislation;  that  legisla- 
tion based  solely  upon  that  ground  constitutes  a  denial  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  Tlie  late  case  of  American  Smdling  Co.  v. 
Colonido  affords  encourage  men  t  to  expect  such  a  change. 

If,  however,  federal  control  shal!  be  found  necessary  to  correct  the 
evils  and  protect  the  rights  of  inlerslate  industriaJ  corporations,  authority 
for  its  exercise  exists  in  the  commerce  clau.^  of  the  constitution  a.^  already 
inteqjreled.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  highest  court  that  "The  power 
to  regulate  commerce  amang  the  several  states  is  vested  in  Congress  as 
absolutely  as  it  would  l>e  in  a  single  government  having  in  its  constitution 
the  same  restrictions  as  are  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States," 
That  court  has  also  held  that  as  a  means  of  executing  this  authority  Con- 
gress may  create  coqwrations  for  Ihe  purpose  of  carrying  on  interstate 
commerce.  One  branch  of  that  commerce  is  traffic  or  exchange  among 
the  several  states,  and  if  national  corporations  may  be  created  for  the 
purjjose  of  carrying  on  that  branch  of  interstate  commerce  which  con- 
sists of  transpiirlation,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Railroads, 
the  same  method  may  be  adopted  as  to  the  other  branch  of  interstate 
commerce  which  consists  of  traffic  and  exchange.  Can  a  coqwralion 
treated  for  this  purpose  l^e  also  authorized  (o  produce  the  articles  in 
which  it  deaUf"  In  thought,  manufacture  and  commerce  may  be  sepa- 
rated, hul  in  business  the  former  is  always  combined  with  the  latter.  No 
one  ever  manufactured  except  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  Under  the  pres- 
ent regime  of  wide  markets,  large  sales,  and  small  profits,  commerce 
has  become  the  paramount  feature  even  of  manufacturing  enterfmses. 
The  inridental  jiowers  which  Congress  may  confer  upon  a  coqjoration 
created  for  federal  purposes  were  clearly  defined  in  the  litigation  arising 
nut  of  the  United  States  Banks.  There  the  federal  feature  w;is  the  col- 
lecting and  disbursing  of  the  nattonal  revenue.  But  to  accomplish  this 
result  a  corporation,  was  created,  authorized  to  do  a  general  banking 
business  and  to  establish  branches  for  that  purpose  in  the  several  states. 
Of  the  actuaJ  business  transacted,  the  federal  feature,  though  of  capital 
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importance  to  the  nation,  was  a  subordinate  function  of  the  corporation 
as  a  business  concern.  The  opposition  of  the  states  was  largely  grounded 
upon  this  con^deratioD.  It  was  denied  that  they  were  agents.  A  reso- 
lution by  the  legislature  of  Ohio  put  the  matter  plainly:  "We  resist  the 
shaving  shops  of  a  club  of  fomgneis  located  among  us  without  our  con- 
sent." But  the  power  of  the  federal  government  (o  create  the  bank  and 
to  exempt  it  from  all  local  authority  as  to  its  entire  business  was  vindi- 
cated in  the  fullest  measure.  Under  the  national  bank  act  this  authority 
has  been  carried  much  further.  Usury  and  its  consequences  have  been 
defined  and  all  state  criminal  statutes  affecting  the  transactions  of  these 
banks,  or  their  agents  or  officers,  ha^'e  been  held  null  and  void.  Now 
apply  these  well-established  doctrines  to  corporations  created  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  that  branch  of  interstate  commerce  which  con- 
sists of  traffic  and  exchange.  Would  they  not  fully  sustain  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  confer  upon  such  corporations  manufacturing  as  well  as 
commercial  powers?  Would  not  the  commercial  activities  of  such  a 
corporation  which  confessedly  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  constitution  greatly  surpass  in  importance  the  functions  of 
the  United  States  Bank  which  consisted  in  collecting  and  disbursing  the 
public  revenue?  And  if  a  bank  created  for  that  subordinate  federal 
function  might  be  given  the  power  of  carrying  on  a  general  banking 
business,  why  could  not  a  corporation  created  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  interstate  commerce,  which  would  be  a  capital  feature' of  its 
buaness,  be  at  the  same  time  authorized  to  produce  either  in  whole  or 
in  part  the  articles  which  it  applied  to  that  conunerce?  It  is  said  that 
carrying  on  interstate  commerce  is  not  the  exercise  of  a  federal  power, 
as  was  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,  and  that 
is  conceded ;  but  regulating  interstate  commerce  is  a  federal  power,  and 
a  corporation  creatwl  as  a  means  of  such  regulation  may  be  freed  from 
all  state  action  that  will  interfere  with  the  purpose  of  its  creation.  Surely 
if  Congress  as  a  means  of  regulating  interstate  commerce  may  create 
corporations  to  carry  it  on,  it  may  endow  them  with  all  such  powers  as 
are  fairly  conducive  to  their  success  as  business  concerns,  judged  by 
the  usual  actiWties  of  corporations  engaged  in  such  commerce. 

Our  great  corporations  are  now  national  in  their  character,  and  na- 
tional and  international  in  the  scope  of  their  operations.  To  regulate 
their  formation  is  one  of  the  most  direct  and  efficient  means  of  regulat- 
ing their  activities.  For  forty-five  states  to  create  coiporadons  and  the 
national  government  to  regulate  their  most  important  business  can  not 
fail  to  result  in  inefficiency  and  conflict.  Hitherto  interests  to  be  regu- 
lated have  found  advantage  in  the  dual  form  of  authority.  It  has 
enabled  them  to  assert  whenever  either  authority  attempted  their  regula- 
tion that  the  power  properly  belonged  to  the  other  authority.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  a  state  of  knowledge  and  publicity  which  makes  this  kind 
of  shufffing  impossible.    The  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  regulated  and 
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noi  the  shiftiDg  desires  of  the  inUrests  concerned  must  determiDe  the 
place  of  authority. 

Our  first  great  conllici  between  the  states  and  the  nation  was  waged 
over  the  subject  of  banking  and  finance.  No  sooner  were  we  started 
under  ihe  constitution  than  the  need  of  a  national  agency  in  that  field 
was  discovered.  But  the  local  jealousy  of  the  states  prevented  its  estab- 
lishment for  more  than  seventy-five  years.  During  that  iicriod  we  were 
subject  to  all  Ihe  injury  and  confusion  of  wild-cal  hanking  under  stale 
authority.  Banking  and  finance,  however,  were  not  more  national  at 
that  dme  than  commerce  and  industry  have  now  become,  and  the  same 
conflict  is  again  presented  in  this  new  lield.  We  can  get  along  with  di- 
vided authority  to-day  on  these  subjects  just  as  we  got  along  with  state 
bank  notes.  Thts  nation  can  stand  almost  anything.  But  it  is  the  duly 
of  government  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  create  conditions  which 
are  not  simply  tolerable,  but  (hose  which  are  most  conducive  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  A  uniform  authority  in  the  field  of  interstate  commerce 
and  industry  will  be  found  as  beneficent  to-day  as  it  was  discovered  to  be 
in  the  field  of  finance  and  banking  as  Ihe  rosull  of  our  first  economic 
conflict.  The  problem  of  regulating  these  affairs  has  attained  its  present 
magnitude  largely  because  the  federal  government  has  neglected  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  power  over  the  subject  in  the  course  of  its 
development.  Until  the  interstate  commerce  act  was  passed  in  18&7  the 
negative  power  o£  the  courts  was  the  only  federal  conlroJ.  Even  by 
them  till  18S6  the  states  were  sustained  in  their  authority  over  interstate 
as  well  as  domestic  rates  of  carriers.  The  truth  is  that  the  nationaJ 
government  has  so  long  neglected  its  powers  under  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  constitution  that  now,  when  it  tardily  takes  up  its  duties,  it  is 
charged  by  the  states  with  usurpadon. 

The  political  revolution  of  1776  required  the  creation  of  a  central 
poUtical  power  because  it  gave  rise  to  great  political  concerns  that  could 
not  be  provided  for  by  the  several  states.  To-day  as  the  result  of  an 
economic  revolution  quite  as  fundamental  and  far-reaching  there  are 
certain  great  business  interests  that  have  become  national  in  their  char- 
acter and  extent  which  can  not  he  left  to  conflicting  stale  authority.  It 
b  as  unwise  to  stand  timidly  shrinking  from  the  exercise  of  economic 
control  now  as  it  would  have  been  a  century  ago  to  hold  back  from  the 
exercise  of  political  power  through  the  fears  of  these  who  dreaded  an 
adeiguate  national  government.  We  ought  to  look  squarely  at  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  commerce  and  industry.  Are  they  national?  Ought 
they  to  be  regulated  hy  one  or  by  fifty  different  sovereignties?  If  in 
their  nature  and  extent  they  are  national,  and  in  justice  to  the  public 
and  the  interests  to  be  regulated  ought  to  be  subject  (o  a  single  authority, 
then  we  ought  not  to  hold  back  from  the  exercise  of  the  necessary  power 
simply  because  it  would  add  to  the  activities  of  the  federal  government. 
We  can  not  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  necessary  powers  upon  the  ground 
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that  the  federal  government  can  not  perform  the  work  wisely  and  effi- 
ciently without  confessing  that  that  government  is  inadequate  to  perform 
the  duties  which  the  nature  of  things  and  the  constitution  alike  devolve 
upon  it.  If  national  industry  and  commerce  ought  not  to  be  subject  to 
the  jealousies  and  local  interests  of  the  several  states,  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  devolve  their  regulation  upon  the  federal  government. 
Between  these  two  forms  of  regulation  we  must  make  our  choice.  The 
election  is  not  between  national  regulation  and  some  ideally  perfect 
scheme;  it  lies  between  the  single  authority  of  the  nation  and  the  an- 
archy of  the  different  states  in  combination  with  partial  national  control. 
The  way,  the  duty  and  the  power  are  plain.  Unless  domestic  conditions 
such  as  in  1788  compelled  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
shall  be  impotent  to  compel  the  exercise  of  those  powers  granted  by  it 
in  order  that  things  which  are  national  in  their  nature  and  extent  may 
be  controlled  by  national  authority,  there  must  be  such  an  extension, 
not  of  constitutional  power,  but  of  the  exercise  of  national  powers  already 
conferred  as  shall  bring  national  commerce  and  industry  under  the 
single  authority  of  the  federal  govemmeijt. 

One  hundred  years  ago  those  who  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution made  "Consolidation"  their  cry  of  alarm.  To-day  those  who 
oppose  the  control  by  the  national  government  of  the  business  affairs 
that  have  become  national  raise  the  cry  of  "Centralization."  The  one 
cry  is  as  foolish  as  the  other.  On  both  occasions  the  opposition  is  guilty 
of  that  highest  political  folly  which  consists  in  hanging  to  a  theory  re- 
gardless of  changed  conditions  in  life.  Centralization  has  already  taken 
place  out  there  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  only  ques- 
tion remaining  is,  Shall  the  government  take  cognizance  of  the  fact? 


OUR  CHANGING  CONSTITUTION' 

B\  Alfred  Pearce  Dennis 

The  measure  of  the  interpretation  of  our  Constitution  is  found  in  the 
logic  of  personality,  rather  than  in  the  logic  of  legalism.  The  unfolding 
of  our  national  life  according  to  this  logic  has  involved  three  processes: 
first,  new  meanings  have  been  written  into  the  fundamental  law  by 
judicial  interpretation;  second,  the  unrebuked  exercise  of  doubtful 
powers  by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  has  extra-legally  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  governmental  action ;  finally,  through  the  spontane- 
ous out-workings  of  our  political  genius,  new  rules,  understandings, 
and  convictions  have  been  introduced  into  our  constitutional  system, 
without  the  intervention  of  direct  governmental  agency. 

'  AUiintic  Monthly,  1905-    Rcpnntetl  in  port,  by  pcnnission.    Copjright. 
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Illustratiofts  of  the  expansion  of  the  Constitution  by  judicial  interpreta- 
tion may  be  briefly  offered.  Let  It  be  !x)me  tn  mind  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  federal  courts  is,  by  custom,  limited  tf>  the  determination  of  cnn- 
crele  cases.  Federal  judges  do  not  decide  abstract  questions  or  settle 
disputed  points  of  consdiutional  law  unless  such  points  are  raised  in  a 
bona  fid/:  suit.  It  follovvs  that  judicial  decision  js  ordinarily  the  secofid 
term  of  which  legislative  enactment  is  the  first  in  the  inteqjretatVe  series. 
A  decision  adverse  to  a  claim  based  upon  the  alleged  unconstitutionality 
of  a  state  or  federal  statute  tends,  of  cour&e,  lo  enlarge  the  field  of  legis- 
lative competence,  and  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  writt-en  Constitution. 
Constitutional  development  has  not  followed  the  direct  line  of  strict 
legalism,  nor  tlie  haphazard  line  of  pure  circumstance,  but  rather  the 
resultant  of  these  forces.  The  logic  of  legalism  and  the  logic  of  facts 
are  never  in  exact  accord.  Congress,  following  out  (he  logic  of  legalism, 
has  power  to  declare  war,  and  did  declare  war  against  Spain  in  1898. 
Spain's  sovereignty  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  was  ex- 
tinguished as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  United  States  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  thus  relinquished,  and  a  kind  of  political  relationship  with 
the  peoples  of  these  islands  has  been  imposed  upon  us  which  heretofore 
had  not  been  deemed  compatnble  with  our  legal  scheme  of  political  ex- 
istence. According  to  the  logic  of  legalism,  it  would  seem  that  Ihe  Taga- 
logs  and  Moros,  since  ihey  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  are  possessed  of  the  civW  and  political  rights  of  United  titates 
citEzens.  The  highest  judicial  authority,  however,  following  a  resultant 
between  the  logic  of  legalism  and  the  logic  of  events,  decides  that  the 
islands  ceded  to  us  by  Spain  have  not  been  "incorporated  into  the  United 
Stales."  Hence  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  tcrritorj'  to  be  part  of  the 
United  States  in  a  geographical  sense,  without  being  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  States;  and  that,  in  spile  of  the  constitutional  requirements 
as  to  uniformity  of  legislation.  Congress,  can  legislate  pretty  much  as  it 
pleases  for  the  different  territories,  according  to  tbeir  varying  require- 
ments. As  a  result,  (hen,  of  the  decisions  in  the  so-called  "insular  cases," 
il  is  judicially  settled  that  the  no n -contiguous  territories  of  the  United 
Slates  arc  to  be  governed  in  very  much  the  Same  way  as  Great  Britain 
governs  her  vassal  states,  ^  the  Crown  Colonies. 

Again,  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  federal  au- 
thority over  great  commercial  corporations  chartered  by  individual  states 
has  been  exemplified  in  the  application  of  ihe  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
The  Anti-Trust  (Sherman)  Act  of  1S90  did  not  in  the  view  of  its  framers 
apply  to  railroads  nor  to  reasonable  restraints  of  trade,  but  the  courts 
held  that  it  did  apply  to  railroads  and  to  all  reslrainls  af  trade,  whether 
reasonable  or  unrea^ionahle.     The  scope  of  federal  actiWty  was  further 
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widened  in  the  "Northern  Securities  Decision,"  according  to  which  the 
mere  ownership  of  stock  in  an  interstate  railroad  brings  the  owner  into 
such  direct  relation  to  interstate  commerce  as  to  subject  him  to  the 
plenary  powers  of  the  federal  government.  This  decision,  coming  upon 
the  heels  of  the  Lottery  case,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  federal 
centralization  of  power.  Two  important  points  were  decided  in  the 
Lotteiy  case:  first,  that  the  transmission  of  lottery  tickets  from  one  state 
to  another  is  commerce,  and  therefore  subject  to  federal  regulation; 
second,  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  includes  the  power  to 
destroy  it. 

The  inclination  of  the  Congress  and  the  President  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  power  to  fix  railway  rates,  subject  to  review  by 
the  courts,  or  the  conferring  of  such  power  upon  a  new  court  created  for 
this  purpose,  as  under  the  provision  of  the  Elkins  Bill,  are  epoch-making 
proposals  in  the  exertion  of  federal  power  through  the  elastic  commerce 
clause.  The  creation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  with  its  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  marks  another  stage  in  the  progressive  unfolding  of 
federal  power  over  commerce.  Mr.  Garfield,  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations, in  his  recent  report,  recommends  that  all  corporations  doing 
an  interstate  business  shall  be  compelled  to  do  so  under  a  federal  license. 
Under  the  proposed  licensing  act  the  national  government  may  impose 
such  conditions  as  to  the  organizadon,  capitalization,  and  management 
of  corporations  as  it  may  deem  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  A  prop- 
osition to  take  from  the  states  the  power  to  charter  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  to  vest  that  power  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, is  already  commanding  a  strong  following.  We  hear  little  talk 
about  the  constitutionality  of  these  measures.  It  is  assumed,  and  rightly, 
that  the  courts  would  support  the  government  in  the  exercise  of  these 
powers,  although  they  are  far  beyond  anything  ever  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  The  truth  is,  the  courts  will  not,  in 
interpreting  the  words  of  men  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  place 
an  injunction  upon  American  progress  in  the  twentieth  century.  While 
the  great  land-owning,  ship-owning,  or  slave-owning  individual  was  the 
most  potent  force  in  our  economic  life  of  a  century  ago,  the  great  corpora- 
tion is  the  most  potent  force  in  our  economic  life  of  to-day.  These  great 
artificial  beings,  the  creatures  of  state  law,  have  outrun  the  control  of 
their  creators.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  nation  should  take  hold  where 
state  control  has  broken  down.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  only  media  of 
interstate  communication  were  coastwise  sailing  vessels  and  the  occasional 
stagecoach  that  lumbered  across  state  lines.  But  to-day  steam  and  elec- 
tricity are  welding  the  states  together,  commercially  and  industrially. 
With  the  destruction  of  the  states  as  industrial  entities  will  follow,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  their  destruction  as  political  entities.  Historically, 
federalism  is  like  the  grave;  it  takes,  but  it  does  not  give. 
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II 

The  devetopmeni  of  the  commercE  clause  has  been  cited  as  an  iltustra- 
tion  of  the  expansion  of  the  Constitution  by  judicial  imfrpretation. 
Equally  good  iUusiratkms  may  he  found  in  the  interpretation  of  the  war 
power  grant  or  the  grant  of  the  power  to  borrow  money.  We  may  pass, 
however,  from  this  point  to  note  thai,  while  the  Supreme  Courl  is  legally 
the  ultimate  guardian  of  the  Cunslitulion,  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  have  frequently  eserdsed  wide  powers  of  independence  in 
tnterpretation.  Illustrations  may  be  offered,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
expansion  of  the  ConsUlutiom  by  legislative  action  without  the  actual 
inten'ention  of  the  courts.  This  may  proceed  by  affirmative  action,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  congressional  statute  prescribing  limited  tenure  of 
office  for  federal  judges  silting  in  lerriiorial  courts.  Or.  secondly,  the 
Congress,  by  refusing  lo  act,  can  virtually  nullify  provisions  of  ihe  organic 
law.  For  example,  the  Congress  Jias  nci'fr  proz-ided  adrifuafe  machinery 
for  enforring  the  exlradition  clause  tij the  Constihition.  Governor  Durbln, 
of  tndiana,  has  steadily  refused  to  surrender  ex-Govemt>r  Taylor,  indinled 
by  a  Kentucky  court  for  complicity  In  the  Gocbel  assassination.  The 
Constitulioa  ])rovides  that  the  governor  of  the  asylum  slate  shall  "  deliver 
up  the  fugitive  on  demand,"  bul  the  Governor  of  Indiana  pays  no  at- 
tention to  the  demand  of  Governor  Beckham  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
Congress  has  provided  no  means  for  the  execution  of  the  constitutional 
mandate.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  state  governor  to  set  himself 
up  as  a  trial  court,  and  arbitrarily  refuse  to  surrender  a  fugitive  from 
justice.  Again,  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  penalising 
by  a  proportional  redttttion  in  reprtsevtatlon  any  slate  which  excludes 
from  Ihe  suffrage  adult  male  citizens,  is  Co-day  as  worlhiess  as  a  counter- 
feit note  drawn  on  a  broken  bank.  The  constitutional  proWsinn  appears 
to  be  automatic,  but  no  legal  pnivision  is  self-executing  unless  the  gov- 
ernment provides  (he  means.  Again  and  again  the  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  take  afBrmallve  action  in  support  of  the  constitutional  mandate, 
More  than  this,  the  fifteenth  amendment  is  cynically  nullified  in  its 
spirit,  if  not  in  its  letter,  by  the  constitutions  of  the  Southern  states.  The 
Supreme  Court  recently  refused  relief  to  an  Alabama  negro  seeking  the 
suffrag'e  denied  to  him  by  the  constilulion  of  that  state,  on  the  ground 
that  the  court  lacked  jurisdiction  over  Ihe  case  as  presented.  TLus  it 
happens  that,  when  the  disfranchised  negro  petitions  the  Congress  for 
relief,  he  is  told  to  go  to  the  courts,  bccau.ie  a  legal  question  is  involved; 
when  he  invokes  the  aid  of  the  courts,  he  is  told  to  go  to  the  Congress, 
because  a  political  question  rs  involved.  The  truth  is,  the  Congress  and 
^^  the  courts  recognise  that  the  bitter  experieiiice  of  an  entire  generation 
^H  stamps  the  fifteenth  amendment  as  a  crud  error  of  natitmaf  ptdgmti^. 
^M      Next  to  secession,  it  was  perhaps  the  greatest  political  mistaie  of  our 
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history.  The  South  has  long  known  it;  the  North  is  fast  learning  it. 
American  common  sense,  as  represented  in  legislative  and  judicial 
councils,  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and,  by  acquiescence  in  the 
nullification  of  the  written  word,  constitutes  an  unwritten  amendment 
to  the  organic  law. 

Ill 

In  the  third  place,  important  changes  have  been  made  in  our  constitu- 
tional fabric  by  executive  interpretation.  It  is  of  interest  to  recall  that 
Jefferson,  Jacks5li,  Tylei,  D  uLliaiiLin,  and  Lincoln  successively  declared 
that  they  did  not  regard  as  binding  and  final  an  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Jefferson  was  not 
scrupulous  in  performing  a  legal  duty  as  de&ned  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  celebrated  Marbury  v.  Madison  decision.  Jefferson  was  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  Embargo  Act  and  for  the  Loubiana  Purchase,  — 
measures  of  doubtful  constitutional  standing.  Jackson  vetoed  a  bill  for 
rechartering  the  United  States  Bank,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitudonal,  although  the  Supreme  Court  had  previously  decided  to  the 
contrary.  President  Tyler,  later  on,  endorsed  Jackson's  position  in  his 
veto  of  a  new  Bank  BiU.  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  a  member  of  the  House, 
voted  against  the  Bank  Bill,  declaring  the  legislator  to  be  as  independent 
of  the  court  as  the  executive.  Lincoln  impugned  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Dred  Scoft  decision,  and,  had  he  been  President  in  1858,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  employed  the  executive  arm  of  the 
Government  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  Court.  In  the  manumission 
of  the  slaves,  and  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  he  made 
no  appeal  to  constitutional  sanction.  Legal  limitations  were  brushed 
aside  in  order  that  the  life  of  the  nation  might  be  preserved. 

Not  a  few  of  the  discretionary  acts  of  the  present  chief  executive  have 
fallen  within  the  shadowy  realm  of  extra-legal  powers.  The  following 
so-called  executive  "usurpations"  may  be  noticed;  — 

1.  Ad  interim  executive  appointments,  the  validity  of  which  rested 
upon  a  "constructive"  recess  of  the  Congress,  The  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties involved  in  an  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  infitutesimals  baffled  the 
simple  intelligence  of  the  plain  man,  and  the  "constructive"  recess  has 
been  challenged  as  an  unwarranted  exercise  of  executive  authority. 

2.  Executive  order  number  78,  constituting  the  age  of  sixty-two  a 
prima  facie  evidence  of  disability  in  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims. 
This  act  has  been  widely  viewed  in  the  fight  of  the  appropriation  of 
public  revenues  by  executive  decree,  rather  than  by  act  of  the  people's 
representatives  in  the  Congress. 

3.  Mr,  Whitelaw  Reid's  appointment  as  special  embassador  to  attend 
the  coronation  of  his  Majesty,  King  Edward  VII,  without  the  advice  or 
consent  of  the  Senate, 

4.  The  executive  order  excluding  a  great  newspaper  from  the  news  of 
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the  departments  because  that  paper  had  published  a  silly  canard  about 
the  President's  children. 

5.  Intcn'enliorv  in  the  Panama  affair,  amounting,  in  the  view  of  many 
thinking  mtn,  tu  a  usurpation  of  the  war  power  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion exclusively  in  the  legislative  branch. 

6.  The  interposition  of  the  President  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  strike 
through  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  arbitrate  a  labor  dispute. 

7.  The  Executive  "Agreement"  mth  the  Republic  of  San  Domingo, 

8.  The  creation  by  executive  act  of  [he  office  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Service,  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Congress. 

The  exercise  of  these  and  other  doubtful  powers  by  President  Roose- 
velt received  no  rebuke  from  the  courts.  From  no  responsible  source 
came  any  suggestion  of  impeachment.  Finally,  Ih*  President  received 
overwhelming  vindication  Ly  the  people  at  the  polls.  Hence  the  so- 
called  usurpations  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  usurpations  at  all.  It  all 
goes  to  show  that  executive  and  legislative  officials  (though  this  is  true 
of  the  latter  in  less  degree)  are  bound  to  the  extent  nf  iheir  conscience 
and  their  pobtical  responsibility.  As  Walter  Bagehot  remarks,  in  one 
of  the  profoundest  of  political  aphorisms;  "Success  in  government  is 
due  far  more  to  the  ci\'il  instincis  and  capacity  of  our  race,  than  to  any 
theoretical  harmony  or  perfection  of  the  rules  and  formula  of  govern- 
mental conduct." 

IV 

Finally,  radical  changes,  unrecognized  as  yet  in  the  written  law,  but 
embodied  in  what  may  be  called  the  organic  "cornmon  law,"  have  been 
wrought  in  [he  Constitution  by  custom,  precedent,  a.n"31Iie~s3renl  pressure 
of  public  opinion.  The  unfolding  political  consciousness  of  the  nateon 
reveals  itself  in  sponlaneoua  processes  of  growth,  which  without  legal 
recognition  arc  gradually  transforming  the  body  of  written  law.  Na- 
ture's live  gmwths  rive  even  the  rocks.  Young  and  vigorous  institutional 
plants  thrust  their  roots  into  the  crevices  of  crumbling  constitutional 
walls,  and  a[  last  overthrow  them. 

Our  Constitution  provides  a  theoretically  perfect  plan  for  the  indirect 
election  of  president  and  vice-president.  The  demand  of  the  popular 
consciousness  for  a  direct  choice  has  nullified  this  provision.  Presidential 
electors  have  become  mere  pawns.  They  regi.ster,  ihey  do  not  elect. 
They  must  take  what  has  been  proposed  at  a  convention  and  ratihed  by 
the  people.  Furthermore,  while  as  late  as  1824  presidential  electors  in 
the  majority  of  states  were  chosen  by  the  legislatures  thereof,  they  are 
now,  in  all  cases,  chosen  on  2  general  ticket  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
This  practice,  with  rare  exceptions,  —  as,  tor  example,  Maryland's  split 
electoral  vole  in  the  last  general  election,  —  throws  the  entire  weight 
of  each  stale  for  the  candidate  whose  list  of  electors  happens  to  be  carried. 
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The  device  of  indirect  election  has  thus  gone  to  the  constitutional  scrap- 
heap.  The  growth  of  democratic  sentiment  has  not  only  reduced  the 
choice  to  a  direct  popular  basis,  but  has  hinged  the  decision  on  a  vote 
by  states. 

In  like  manner,  the  growth  of  democratic  sentiment  is  demanding  the 
election  of  United  States  senators  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  we  may 
look  to  see  a  progressive  nullification  of  the  legally  prescribed  plan  of 
indirect  election.  The  demand  for  formal  amendment  breaks  fruiUessly 
against  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Senate  itself,  but  the  desired 
end  is  being  sought  through  extra-legal  channels.  As,  for  example,  in 
South  Carolina,  where  a  senatorial  nomination  in  a  primary  election  is 
considered  bin<^ng  upon  the  formal  action  of  the  state  legislature.  Under 
such  a  condition  the  legislature,  like  the  electoral  college,  no  longer  elects, 
but  merely  ratifies  the  popular  choice.  In  other  states  the  legislature  is 
not  infrequently  called  upon  to  ratify  a  selection  made  by  a  knot  of  party 
bosses,  in  some  back-parlor  conference,  weeks  before  the  legislature  con- 
venes. Mr.  Depew  affably  receives  congratulations  upon  his  return  to 
the  Senate  three  weeks  before  the  convening  of  the  legislative  caucus 
nominally  charged  with  the  function  of  naming  a  junior  senator  for  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  old  Prankish  Mayors  of  the  Palace  were  ac- 
customed to  pay  elaborate  homage  to  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian 
dynasty.  Yet  the  king  was  a  mere  trapping  of  state,  a  glittering  puppet, 
and  the  will  of  the  enthroned  monarch  actually  yielded  in  all  important 
matters  to  the  will  of  the  uncrowned  vassal.  Thus  it  is  that  the  body 
vested  with  independent  choice  may  be  reduced  in  great  states,  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Indiana,  to  a  mere  ratification  assem- 
blage. Of  the  three  branches  of  the  government  only  one-sixth,  in  the 
beginning,  was  popularly  elected ;  to-day  one-half  is  popularly  elected, 
and  the  sappers  and  miners  of  Democratic  tendency  are  already  beneath 
the  foundations  of  another  sixth,  the  Senate. 

Again,  the  great  national  nominating  conventions  are  absolutely  un- 
known to  the  federal  Constitution  or  statutes.  The  National  Conven- 
tion, made  up  of  a  thousand  delegates,  and  as  many  alternates,  elected 
by  all  sorts  of  process,  not  knowing  one  another,  bound  by  no  oath  of 
office,  is  an  absolute  and  final  judge  of  its  own  procedure  and  its  own 
results.  Such  a  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  Democratic  Convention, 
passes  through  a  four-day  delirium  of  intrigue,  oratory,  and  uproar, 
proclaims  its  creed  and  its  nominees,  and  with  adjournment  goes  down 
to  a  death  that  knows  no  resurrection.  The  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
even  when  not  veiled  from  the  public  eye,  is  humdrum  enough.  A  con- 
vention, with  its  brass  bands,  its  mad  cheering,  its  high-keyed  oratory, 
its  thousands  of  spectators,  and  its  frenzied  enthusiasm,  furnishes  the 
most  stirring,  dramatic,  and  grandiose  exemplification  of  public  action 
which  the  political  processes  of  this  country  afford.  Yet  of  the  conduct, 
function,  and  place  of  the  convention  in  our  political  system  the  foreign 
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student  would  gain  not  a  hint  nor  suggestion  from  the  entire  body  of 
our  written  organic  law  with  all  the  commentaries  thereon. 

Equally  without  recngnition  in  the  organic  law  is  the  spoils  system, 
the  great  foundation  upon  wliicb  party  service  rests.  The  practice  of 
the  executive  to-day  in  appointments  and  removals  Is,  barring  the  limi- 
tations of  the  Civil  Service  Law,  substantially  what  President  Jackson 
made  it  seventy  years  ago  by  the  removal,  during  the  Qrst  year  of  his 
adminis trail cin,  of  two  thousand  placemen  for  political  reasons.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  practical  transfer  of  the  appointing  power  in 
the  case  of  postmasters  from  the  president  to  members  of  the  House. 
The  appointing  power  is,  of  course,  legally  shared  by  the  Se-nate.  The 
president  must  take  somebody's  recommendation,  and  the  custom  of 
allowing  congressmen  the  right  to  name  postmasters  implies  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  senators  to  "go  halves"  on  the  spoils  of  office. 
Washington  was  called  upon  to  appoint  but  seventy-five  postmasters; 
this  number  has  since  increased  a  thousandfold,  and  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  mortal  can,  on  his  own  judgment  and  intuition,  pick 
out  suitable  men  for  all  these  places.  The  president,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  can  do  no  more  than  ratify  an  antecedent  choice.  In  the  cause 
cel'ebrt  of  the  recent  Haverhill  appointment,  the  President  asserted  a 
dormant  prerogative  and  rejected  the  candidate  fur  postmaster  named 
by  the  local  representative,  Mr.  Gardner,  But  even  this  exercise  of 
so-called  independence  reduces  to  the  acceptance  of  another's  nominee. 
In  this  case  Attorney- Genera  I  Moody  was  given  the  right  of  way  in  nomi- 
nating an  official  for  his  home  city.  The  outpourings  of  Mr.  Gardner 
on  the  occasion  are  of  interest.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  beaten  by  a 
series  of  moves  not  allowed  under  the  rules  of  the  game.  He  relied  upon 
his  "rights,"  and  speaks  of  the  "unwritten  law"  wliich  vests  in  congress- 
men the  right  to  name  the  postmasters  in  iheir  respective  districts.  The 
representative  from  the  sixth  Massachusetts  district  received  a  stinging 
rebuke  for  bluntly  insisting  upon  (he  observ'ance  of  a  custom  which  is 
tacitly  recognized.  In  this  respect  he  reminds  one  of  Helvetius,  who 
put  into  print  in  his  book,  L'Kjp/il,  theories  which  contemporary  thinkers 
had  been  content  to  advocate  only  in  private.  "They  make  so  much 
ado  about  Heivetius,"  said  Madame  du  Deffand,  "because  he  has 
revealed  everybody's  secret."  There  is  no  reason  other  than  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution  why  postmasters  should  not  be  named  by  legi.slatively 
determined  post-ofEce  districts,  just  as  congressmen  are  chosen  from 
legislatively  defined  congressional  districts,  The  appointment  of  a 
postmaster  who  is  persona  twn  grata  to  the  locality  immediately  con- 
cerned, as  in  the  Indianola  case^  is  foreign  to  our  political  habit,  and  one 
may  assume  that  the  altitude  of  the  executive  in  this  matter  will  tend 
even  more  to  become  one  of  mere  acquiescence  in  a  predetermined 
choice. 

Again,  one  discovers  no  statutory  basis  for  the  custom  which  limits  the 
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choice  of  a  congressman  to  the  district  in  which  he  resides.  American 
local  pride  rejects  the  notion  that  one's  district  can  not  be  suitably  rep- 
resented by  a  local  product;  then,  too,  each  district  feels  itself  entitled 
to  special  legislative  favois,  and  bases  its  hopes  of  realization  upon  a 
representative's  familiarity  with  home  needs,  rather  than  upon  the  quality 
of  his  influence  in  legislative  halls.  The  idea  that  Mr.  Bryce,  a  Londoner, 
may  acceptably  represent  the  constituency  of  Aberdeen  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  is  quite  foreign  to  the  average  American's  notion 
of  representative  government.  This  custom  of  limiting  the  choice  of  a 
congressman  to  the  district  in  which  he  resides  has  entailed  a  distinct 
loss  in  the  character  of  our  representative  body.  An  important  state, 
and  the  nadon,  as  well,  were  deprived  of  the  fine  legislative  capacities 
of  the  late  William  L.  Wilson,  because  a  passing  party  upheaval  changed 
the  political  complexion  of  the  particular  district  in  which  the  distin- 
guished member  from  West  Virginia  happened  to  reside. 

Without  any  sanction  of  positive  law  is  the  rule  which  declares  the 
President  ineligible  for  a  third  term,  and  the  senatorial  rule  of  confirm- 
ing, without  question,  the  President's  cabinet  appointments. 

Again,  both  legislative  houses  are  bound  by  a  mass  of  rules  which 
possess  no  legal  sanction  whatever.  Invoking  the  rule  of  senatorial 
courtesy,  Senator  Hill  was  able,  single-handed,  and  for  purely  personal 
and  factional  reasons,  to  defeat  President  Cleveland's  excellent  nomi- 
nation of  William  B.  Homblower  to  the  bench  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  extra- 
legal feature  of  our  Constitution.  This  unwritten  rule  is  defined  by 
failures  repeated  through  a  hundred  years  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a 
closure  rule.  Limitation  of  debate  has  been  found  necessary  in  the 
parliamentary  bodies  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Canada.  The  United  States  Senate  alone 
of  all  the  great  deliberative,  law-making  bodies  honors  no  demand  for 
the  "previous  question."  The  populisdc  outpourings  of  the  Aliens, 
Peflfers,  and  Pettigrews,  constitute  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  absolute 
freedom  of  debate,  but  perhaps  not  too  high  a  price  when  one  reflects 
(hat  Senator  Carter,  invoking  the  equal  protection  of  the  unwritten  law, 
held  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  ten  hours  during  the  last  legislative  day 
of  the  fifty-sixth  Congress,  and  thus  killed  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill. 
By  the  failure  of  the  bill,  a  saving  of  fifty  million  dollars  was  accom- 
plished, and,  as  Senator  Carter  phrased  it,  "no  injury  was  done  to  any 
living  human  being  anywhere."  In  like  manner,  through  the  inflexi- 
bility of  this  unwritten  rule,  the  whole  fifty-seventh  Congress,  in  its 
closing  hours,  was  whiplashed  by  Senator  Tillman  over  an  old  war 
claim  of  South  Carolina's  for  forty-seven  thousand  dollars,  which  an 
auditor  of  the  Treasury  had  appraised  at  thirty-four  cents.  Chairman 
Cannon  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  denounced  this  transaction 
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on  the  floor  of  Ihe  House  in  memorable  words:  "In  another  body," 
said  he,  "an  indi\idual  member  can  rise  in  his  pl^ce  and  talk  for  houra, 
.  .  .  Your  conferees  had  the  alternative  of  submitting  to  legislative 
blackmail  at  the  demand,  in  my  opinion,  of  one  individual,  or  of  letting 
these  great  money  biUs  fail.  ...  In  my  opinion,  another  body  must 
cliange  its  methods  of  procedure,  or  our  body,  backed  up  by  the  people, 
will  compel  the  change,  else  this  body,  close  to  the  people,  shaU  become 
a  mere  tenderer,  a  mere  bender  of  the  pregnant  liinges  of  the  knee,  to 
submit  to  what  one  member  of  another  body  may  demand  of  this  body, 
tis  4  price  for  legisktion." 

Another  eYtra-conslitulional  rule,  which  wiil  undoubtedly  prevail  in 
future  cases  of  ad  inlerim  gubernatorial  appointments  to  Senate  vacan- 
cieSj  was  recently  established  in  the  Qaay  cast.  The  Senate,  by  majority 
of  one,  decided  that  Mr.  Quay  was  not  entided  to  his  seat  on  a  cerlifi- 
cate  of  appointment  issued  by  Governor  Stone  after  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  had  adjourned  without  making  a  choice.  That  the  gov- 
ernor has  no  power  lo  appoint  in  case  the  legislature  fails  to  elect  is  a 
rule  which  may  now  be  described  as  a  principle  of  Federal  "Common 
Law.". 

In  like  manner  a  binding  customary  rule  provides  that  all  appropria- 
tion  bills  shall  originate  in  the  House,  although  the  written  Constitution 
is  silent  upon  the  subject. 

Equally  without  legal  sanction  is  the  Congressional  Caucus,  which 
silences  the  opposition  of  parly  dissenters,  and  secures  unity  of  patty 
action;  or  the  unwritten  rule  of  the  Senate  that  seniority  shall  govern 
in  the  make-up  of  committees.  Under  thii;  latter  custom  the  most  dis- 
tingui.ihed  lawyer  in  the  country  probably  could  not  reach  the  head  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  until  all  party  members  who  preceded  hira  on 
the  committee  had  retired  from  the  Senate. 

Finally  we  search  Ihe  Constitution  and  statutes  in  vain  to  discover 
legal  sanction  for  the  tremendous  Eegislative  and  political  power  now 
exercised  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  precedent  which  had  the 
greatest  influence  with  the  men  who  sat  with  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion was  that  of  the  Colonial  Speaker.  He,  like  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Was  nothing  more  than  an  impartial  moderator. 
The  imperfect  organization  of  the  House,  the  rise  of  the  party  system, 
Ihe  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  congressional  business,  have  united 
to  transform  the  speakership  inio  a  great  political  office.  The  central, 
vital  weakness  in  our  legislative  system  is  found  in  its  lack  of  unity  and 
coherence.  By  processes  of  slow  and  inappreciable  adaptation,  our 
political  genius  applies  empirical  remedies  to  our  con^itituJional  defects, 
just  as  nature  herself,  by  .silent  and  inscrutable  agcn(.7,  applces  to  a 
wound  or  sore  her  processes  of  healing.  Our  income  is  raised  by  one 
set  of  men,  our  expend! i u res  are  applied  by  another.  Government  by 
standing  committees  means  gnvemment  by  fifty-five  jarring,  petty  leg- 
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islatures.  A  unifying  infiuence  in  legislation  b  demanded,  and  partial 
coordination  is  found  in  the  paramount  political  and  legislative  control 
now  exercised  by  the  Speaker.  One  admits  that  his  power,  through 
recognition,  seems  tyrannical,  that  his  authority  to  appoint  all  com- 
mittees seems  arbitrary,  and  that  his  control  over  the  order  of  business, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  seems  dictatorial.  But  what 
then !  The  House  acquiesces  in  "one  man  power,"  and  there  is  a  reason 
for  it.  Macaulay  observes  that  an  army  can  not  be  led  by  a  debating 
club;  neither  can  the  House,  which,  without  rigid  discipline,  would  de- 
generate into  a  debating  club,  lead  itself.  Individuals,  for  the  sake  of 
order  and  efficiency,  must  under  military  discipline  surrender  their 
capricious,  confiicting,  casual  wills  to  the  will  of  a  common  superior, 
just  as,  in  the  thought  of  Hobbes,  the  warring  human  atoms  in  "a  state 
of  nature"  confer,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order,  ail  their  powers  upon 
a  common  coercive  superior,  called  by  Hobbes  the  great  Leviathan,  or 
mortal  God.  The  British  House  of  Commons  is  able  to  govern  because 
obedience  to  leaders  is  of  its  essence.  It  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual  po- 
tendal  choice  of  leaders,  but  leaders  there  will  always  be,  and  these  leaders 
must  be  obeyed.  The  penalty  of  disobedience  is  legislative  impotence. 
In  a  sense  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  rule;  it  merely  elects  the 
nation's  rulers.  This,  in  larger  measure  than  is  generally  suspected,  is 
true  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  The  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
dx  members  who  may  occupy  the  floor  constitute  the  House  on  parade. 
The  House  at  work  is  a  disintegrate  body,  grinding  away  behmd  the 
closed  doors  of  fifty  or  more  committee  rooms.  The  House  in  session 
is  no  longer  the  real  legislative  power,  but  rather  the  maker  of  the  real 
legislative  power,  —  the  Speaker  and  his  appointees,  the  chairmen  of  the 
great  standing  committees.  Instead  of  a  responsible  ministry,  as  under 
the  British  system,  the  House  appoints  a  hierarchy,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  evolution  consists  of  four  members,  three  a  constant,  and  one  a 
variable,  —  the  constant  being  the  Speaker  and  his  two  party  associates 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  variable  being  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  of  the  measure  which  has  been  given  right  of 
way  by  the  Rules  Committee.  While  the  House  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  determine  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  it  can  not  be  maintained 
that  the  Fathers  intended  to  grant  a  power  which  should  deprive  the 
popular  legislative  branch  of  its  deliberate  functions,  or  impair  the  free 
representative  character  of  the  body  itself.  The  transformation  of  the 
popular  branch  has  proceeded  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  political 
evolution.  This  development  has  been  largely  along  extra-constitutional 
lines,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  changes  will  continue  to  work 
themselves  out  along  the  line  of  coordinating,  with  the  legislative  power 
of  the  rulers  of  the  House,  a  reciprocal  measure  of  defined  political 
responsibility. 
Who,  ten  years  ago,  could  have  dinned  the  mighty  changes  wrought 
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in  our  insdhitional  fabric  within  the  harrow  limits  of  a  single  decade? 
To-day  the  thoughtful  man  (ums  to  the  future  and  wonders  what  is 
coming  to  the  RepubiJc.  One  notes  the  drift  toward  strong  government 
and  the  growing  disposition  to  appeal  lo  Washington  for  the  correction 
of  all  manner  of  public  ills.  The  conclusion  is  borne  in  upon  us  on  every 
side  that  out  of  the  federal  state  is  rising  the  unitarian  state,  just  as  out 
of  the  federation,  —  a  band  of  states,  —  rose  the  Federal  Republic,  — 
a  banded  state. 

The  Constitution  can  be  treated  no  longer  as  a  written  instrument 
deGning  the  measure  of  American  destiny,  but  rather  as  the  sum  of  the 
political  habits  and  convictions  of  ihe  nation.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
deplore  nor  to  approve.  What  is  written,  is  written.  Lilera  stripta 
manel.  The  written  word  does  not  change,  but  the  consciousness  of  a. 
progressive  society,  like  that  of  the  human  organism,  is  always  changing. 
Herein  is  a  relation  between  a  constant  and  a  variable,  —  fixed  law  and 
changing  life.  Life  can  not  be  expressed  in  a  fortnula  or  reduced  to  a 
syllogism..  In  a  tempest  the  sea  anchor,  fixed  in  nothing  more  stable 
than  the  watery  element,  holds  the  ship  to  windward  when  olherwise  (he 
craft  might  be  blown  helplessly  from  her  course.  Our  political  devel- 
opment has  foUowed  the  course  laid  down  by  the  rigid,  written  consti- 
tution, but  the  anchor  of  limitations  is  fixed  in  an  element  which  is 
itself  shifting  and  unstable.  The  old  conflict  between  the  unyielding  law 
and  the  living  organism  has  resuJted,  as  it  must  always  result  in  any 
expanding  life,  in  a  victory  for  the  organism.  For  the  letter  kilieth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  Life, 


SPEECH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE   DE   ARMOND   FOR   A 
CONSTITUTIONAL   CONVENTION  ' 

Mb.  De  Arhond  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Perkins)  upon  the  subject  of  an  inheritance  lax,  my  atten- 
tion is  directed  also  lo  the  matter  of  an  income  tax,  and  to  some  thinigs 
that  are  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  two  questions.  All  know 
thai  as  matters  now  stand,  unless  through  change  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  leading  to  a  change  in  its  views  and  decision  upon 
this  subject,  an  income  tax  can  not  be  imposed  and  sustained.  There 
are  a  great  many  people  of  the  nation,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  who  be- 
lieve that  a  graduated  [a.\  upon  incomes  ts  a  most  righteous  and  most 
desirable  tas.  I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Perkins),  and  with  those  taking  a  similar  veiw,  that  an  inheritance  tax 
also  is  most  desirable,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
may  have  it  established  in  this  country. 

'  Coirgr.  Record,  Dee.  11,  igofi. 
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In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  an  income  tax  is  a  mere  experiment 
—  not  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  tax  or  its  bene6cial  features,  but  as  to 
the  opinion  of  the  court  concerning  its  constitutionality  —  and  inas- 
much also  as  there  are  a  good  many  other  things  that  in  the  estimation 
of  a  good  many  people  in  this  country  would  be  wholesome  as  matters 
of  legislation,  which  perhaps  are  not  constitutional  at  this  time,  efforts 
are  made  from  time  to  time  to  amend  the  Constitution,  and  such  efforts 
will  be  continued  almost  indefinitely.  When  we  reflect  that  no  amend- 
ments to  that  great  instrument  have  been  made  in  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  excepting  only  the  three  which  grew  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  that 
excepting  these  civU  war  amendments  and  the  one  in  relation  to  the 
electoral  college,  growing  out  of  the  contest  between  Jefferson  and  Burr 
for  the  Presidency  more  than  a  century  ago,  ail  the  other  amendments 
may  be  regarded  as  practically  part  of  the  original  Constitution,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  Constitution  will  not  be  amended  in  our  day 
through  the  submission  of  amendments  by  the  Congress, 

The  Constitution  itself,  however,  provides  another  way  of  securing 
amendments  to  that  instrument  —  that  is,  by  the  action  in  the  first 
instance  of  the  several  States  themselves  (Article  V). 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  agitation  in  the  country  from  time  to 
time,  and  there  is  perhaps  a  good  deal  now,  over  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  a  good  many  important  particulars.  With 
some  of  this  agitation  and  some  of  these  movements  I  am  in  sympathy ; 
with  others  I  am  not.  A  great  many  very  good  people,  entitlwl  to  their 
views  and  entitled  to  a  hearing  upon  them,  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  a 
good  many  important  particulars  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  amended. 
For  instance,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  amended 
so  as  to  provide  for  female  suffrage.  Others  would  have  a  marriage  and 
divorce  amendment.  Some  believe  it  should  be  amended  with  reference 
to  the  liquor  traffic,  or  by  way  of  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traflSc.  Many 
believe  there  ought  to  be  a  constitutional  provision  for  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  There  are  those 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  President  and  Vice-President  should 
also  be  chosen  by  a  direct  vote.  Some  believe  the  Presidential  terra 
ought  to  be  six  years  instead  of  four  years,  and  that  the  President  ought 
to  be  ineligible  for  reelection  as  his  own  successor.  Some  people,  par- 
ticularly in  the  latitude  of  Washington,  believe  it  is  vastly  important  to 
have  the  Presidential  term  begin  later  in  the  season,  so  that  inaugura- 
tion day  may  fall  at  a  time  when  the  weather  is  more  agreeable  and  fit 
for  a  pageant  than  it  is  likely  to  be  about  the  4th  day  of  March,  A 
great  many  people  believe  that  Congress  ought  to  be  convened  shortly 
after  the  election,  instead  of  thirteen  months  after  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  chosen.  There  are  some  who  believe  that 
provision  ought  to  be  made  in  the  Constitution  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment, under  suitable  regulations  of  law,  might  insure  the  lives  of  citizens 


of  this  great  Republic.  I  am  one  of  those  who  entertain  that  opinion. 
Life  insurance  by  the  Government  could  be  made  both  safe  and  profit- 
able ;  and  what  a  boon  to  the  peopie  to  get  insurance  at  what  It  is  worth  ! 
There  are  people  who  believe  that  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
greater  power,  bett ef -defined  power,  power  that  may  be  more  easily 
exercised  and  more  effectively  employed,  might  be  supplied  for  dealing 
with  great  trusts  and  other  mighty  rorporate  agencies  of  the  land.  I 
need  not  take  the  time  of  the  House  in  enumerating  the  various  matters 
concerning  which  amendments  have  been  and  are  persistently  urged  and 
earnestly  desired.  I  mcndon  some  of  them  merely  as  preliminary  to  the 
consideration  of  whether  or  not  it  might  be  advisable  for  the  people  of 
this  country,  by  action  of  Iheir  various  Slate  legislatures,  to  call  upon 
Congress  to  make  provision  for  a  constitutional  convention,  in  which  all 
the  plans  and  schemes  of  amendment  might  be  presented.  Such  a  con- 
vention surely  would  be  composed,  in  part  at  lea-st,  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  land.  It  would  be  a  very  great  body  of  American  statesmen  and 
citizens,  I  believe  the  very  fact  of  the  assembling  of  such  a  convention 
^-  I  helieve,  indeed,  the  preliminary  discussions  leading  up  to  it  or 
designed  to  bring  it  about  —  would  be  productive  of  much  good  in 
legislation  in  Congress  and  in  the  several  State  legislatures.  The  con- 
vention, I  presume,  would  submit  some  amendments  for  the  rati&cadon 
of  the  people,  and  State  conventions  might  follow,  for  considering  and 
determining  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  amendments  submitted. 

Now,  1  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  Ihe  old  Constitudon  is 
worn  out,  or  that  the  ingenuity  and  statesmanship  and  patriotism  of 
lo-day  wouid  be  likely  to  supply  something  which  in  its  fundamental 
princifiles  would  be  any  improvement  upon,  or  even  as  good  as,  (hat 
old  instrument ;  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  believe  that  a  constitution 
made  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  conditions  were  vastly  dif- 
fetent,  when  co(7>orations  were  in  their  infancy,  when  our  population 
was  sparse,  when  wealth  was  not  concentrated,  when  great  agencies  in 
government  were  nol  employed  as  they  are  employed  now,  before  the 
day  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  and  the  many  triumphs  of  electricity, 
before  many  of  the  mighty  inventions  of  to-day  and  yesterday  were 
dreamed  (if;  that  a  constitution  made  then  may  lack  something  now. 
I  believe  the  makers  did  nol  emlxidy  in  that  instrument  of  matchless 
worth,  our  Constitudon,  ail  that  might  be  or  is  now  sufEcienl  or  desir- 
able for  present  needs  or  to  equip  the  people  to  meet  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  future  of  a  great  country.  I  believe  a  convention  of 
American  citizens,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  considering  various 
propositions  to  amend  that  Constitution,  would  be  likely  to  submit  some 
wholesome  and  timely  amendments,  perhaps  a  good  many,  but  some, 
at  least,  which  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  American  people,  and, 
by  their  sovereign  will,  be  made  part  of  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  there  is  enough  of  wisdom  and  patriotism  and  justice  in  the 
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American  people,  enough  pride  in  their  past,  interest  in  the  present,  and 
hope  of  the  future,  to  protect  us  against  any  possible  danger  that  the  Con- 
stitution might  be  impaired  by  the  adoption  of  an  unwise  amendment. 
It  requires  three-fourths  of  the  States,  either  through  conventions  or 
through  State  legislatures,  to  ratify  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
I  can  not  believe  that  any  amendment  not  deserving  ratification,  any 
amendment  which  really  would  not  be  an  improvement,  an  enlarge- 
ment, a  perfecting,  of  the  Constitution  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  legislatures  or  conventions  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
Of  course,  our  action  here,  if  any  action  is  to  be  taken  along  this  line, 
would  be  action  only  after  the  State  legislatures,  to  the  number  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  in  the  Union,  shall  have  called  upon  us  for  action.  A 
good  deal  of  time  has  been  taken  in  committee  and  some  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  on  various  propositions  to  amend  the  Constitution. 
Every  session  these  propositions  are  up.  There  are  hearings  before 
committees  and  occasional  reports,  sometimes  lengthy  and  sometimes 
learned,  upon  this  or  that  proposition,  but  no  amendments  are  made, 
and  no  opportunity  is  given  the  people  to  consider  whether  or  not  any 
amendment  should  be  made. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  recurrence  as 
frequently  as  possible  to  the  judgment  of  the  mass  of  American  citizens. 
I  believe  that  under  our  system  of  government  it  is  wise  every  now  and 
then,  and  quite  frequently,  to  get  at  the  sense  of  our  people,  affording 
them  full  opportunity  to  make  themselves  heard.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling,  I  think,  and  I  think  it  is  one  that  has  foundation  in  real  fact  and 
real  need,  that  very  often  legislation  is  too  far  away  from  the  masses  of 
the  people;  that  their  will  is  expressed  in  legislation  too  slowly  and  too 
imperfectly;  that  combined  powers  that  can  make  known  their  wishes 
quickly,  that  exert  their  potent  influence  rapidly,  that  can  concentrate 
at  the  very  point  where  things  are  to  be  done,  are  more  likely  to  prevail 
than  the  profound  sentiments  of  the  scattered  citizenship  of  the  country. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  believe  that  in  our  Constitution 
there  ought  to  be  provision  made  for  what  is  jiopularly  known  as  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  by  means  of  which  the  people  themselves 
might  directly  suggest  and  initiate  and  direcUy  pass  upon  legislation. 
I  believe  our  Constitution  would  be  improved  by  providing  in  it  for  this 
exercise  of  power  by  the  people. 

The  whole  problem  of  modem  government,  where  the  people  seek  to 
govern  themselves,  is  involved  in  the  one  proposition  of  enabling  the 
great  masses  of  people,  the  999,  scattered  and  dispersed  in  their  various 
vocations  over  the  country,  to  make  their  power  felt,  register  their  will, 
and  have  done  that  which  they  desire  to  have  done,  in  their  own  interest, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  and  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Government.  It  is  vastly  important  for  the  people  that  they  be  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  opposing  effectively,  and  surely  and  swiftly 
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overcoming  those  who  have  usurped  authority,  and  those  who  by  the 
concentration  of  wealth  and  by  the  powerful  modern  agencies  for  its 
creation  and  udiization  in  al!  sorts  of  ways,  good  and  bad,  are  constantly 
pushing  on  to  further  their  own  inlcresta  and  are  conatarlly  grnwing 
more  heedless  of  the  rights  and  interests  oi  the  plain  American  citizen. 
Now,  if  the  Constitution  could  be  amended  so  that  the  people  will  have 
more  power,  so  that  (here  may  be  quicker  response  to  popular  demands, 
so  that  ther«  may  be  a  correct  and  more  authoritative  registering  of  the 
popular  will,  very  much  will  have  been  done  toward  insuring  the  per- 
petuity of  government  and  preser^nng  and  enforcing  the  rights  of  our 
uitizens. 

An  election  was  held  last  month  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sixtieth  Congress.  Unless  there  should  be  an  extraor- 
dinary se^ion  called,  the  Members  then  elected  will  not  assemble  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  office  until  December  of  next  year  — 
1907  —  thirteen  months  after  they  were  elected.  There  really  ought  to 
be  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  there  is  in  all  of  the  State  teg- 
isialureSf  an  assembling  erf  the  newly  elected  body  quickly  after  the 
election,  while  the  Members  are  fresh  from  the  people,  whence  they 
come  with  the  authoriaation  of  the  people,  the  command  of  the  people, 
to  do  certain  things  and  to  refrain  from  the  doing  of  certain  other  things; 
to  make  new  laws;  to  amend  or  repeal  old  laws.  A  great  many  things 
happen  in  this  country  in  the  space  of  thirteen  months,  and  Reiiresen- 
tatives  who  do  not  serve  the  people  early,  often  do  not  actually  serve 
them  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  a  Congress  could  be  assembled,  under  the  Constitution 
as  it  is,  very  much  earlier  than  we  meet.  Instead  of  meeting  on  the 
first  Monday  of  DKember,  we  could  fix  our  meeting  day  at  any  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Congressional  term.  Any  lime  after-the 
4th  of  nest  March  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  by  nperation  of  law,  if  we  saw 
proper  to  change  the  law  with  reference  to  the  time  of  meeting,  might 
be  assembled.  Somehow  or  other,  I  know  not  why.  there  seems  to  be 
opposition  to  any  change,  and  the  result  is.  Congress  after  Congress,  we 
meet  first  in  December,  thirteen  months  after  our  election.  We  choose 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  two  years,  and  thirteen 
months  of  that  period  are  suffered  to  pass  before  the  Represetitatives 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  This  would  appear  passing 
strange  if  it  were  not  so  familiar  and  common,  if  it  were  not  the  order 
of  things.  It  is  strange  that  we  do  not  amend  the  law,  do  the  best  that 
we  can.  But  there  could  very  easily  be  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, if  a  convention  were  assembled  to  consider  such  things,  by  means 
of  which  Congress  would  be  assembled  soon  after  the  election,  speedily, 
in  January  or  even  in  December  following  the  election. 

Then  there  is  no  rea^m  why  a  Congress,  afttr  its  successor  has  been 
chosen,  should  sit  at  all,  except  In  extraordinary  session,  before  the 
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new  Congress  comes  in  —  when  there  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, an  emergency  for  Congressional  action  brfore  the  new  Congress 
can  act. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
essence  of  good  government,  why  this  Congress  instead  of  the  new  Six- 
tieth Congress  should  now  be  in  session.  Those  who  declined  reelec- 
tion or  failed  to  secure  it  are  supposed  not  to  be  so  vigilant,  so  zealous, 
in  the  closing  months  of  a  term  as  those  newly  elected,  who  have  the 
stimulus  of  a  fresh  baptism  of  popular  favor,  and  something  here  for 
ambition  to  feed  upon.  I  speak  of  this  in  generalities,  because  I  know 
in  many  instances  men  whose  terms  are  soon  to  expire  have  enough 
vigilance  and  are  patriotic  enough  to  be  useful  up  to  the  very  last  hour 
of  their  service  in  a  short  session  of  Congress,  when  they  know  they  will 
not  be  Members  of  the  next  Congress. 

There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  a  Congress  should  be  elected  in 
November,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  to  assemble  thirteen  months  later, 
and  in  a  few  months  perhaps  be  involved  in  the  throes  of  the  on-coming 
campaign,  a  very  large  share  of  the  membership  being  candidates  for 
renomination  and  reelection.  Now,  it  may  be  supposed,  and  if  we  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  things  and  did  not  know  how  things 
go  here,  it  would  be  supposed,  that  a  change  in  the  meeting  time  of  Con- 
gress could  be  easily  effected;  but  it  can  not  be  easily  effected,  ^^'e 
know  that  for  years  and  generations,  even,  there  have  been  efforts  made 
without  effect  for  a  change,  and  perhaps  other  years  and  other  genera- 
tions may  pass  without  its  being  accomplished.  But  I  think  it  is  very 
fair  to  assume  that  through  a  Constitutional  convention  this  change  at 
least  might  be  made;  and  if  the  Constitution  were  amended  in  no  other 
particular,  if  no  other  change  were  made  in  it,  there  would  be  enough 
of  consideration  for  all  the  expense  and  all  the  labors  of  the  convention 
if  provision  were  made  for  assembling  Congress  speedily  after  election. 
To-day  a  constitutional  amendment  is  necessary,  because  now  the  term 
begins  on  the  4th  day  of  Mareh,  and,  by  shortening  or  lengthening  one 
term,  it  should  be  made  to  begin  in  December  or  January  next  after 
the  election. 

Now,  I  believe  there  would  be  wisdom  in  an  amendment  limiting  the 
incumbency  of  the  Presidential  office  to  a  single  term.  In  some  of  the 
States  the  governor  is  ineligible  to  reelection  as  hb  own  successor,  as 
in  Missouri,  where  the  treasurer  likewise  is  ineligible. 

When  you  look  to  the  new  State  constitutions,  there  will  be  found 
many  minor  provisions  which  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Federal  Constitution.  For  instance,  a  number  of  these 
constitutions  enable  the  governor  to  veto  items  in  appropriation  bills. 
A  bill  may  contain  thousands  of  items,  and  the  governor  has  the  right 
to  veto  any  one  or  any  number  of  them  and  approve  the  bill  as  to  the 
others. 
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I  bcLeve  sutti  a  provision  would  be  immensely  beneficial.  There  are 
a  number  nf  abuses  it  wciuld  cut  off,  and  the  saving  would  be  great. 
Too  often  it  is  only  necessary  to  get  an  item,  no  matter  how  objection- 
able, into  a  great  a].)propriadon  bill,  and  as  the  bill  must  go  through  and 
does  go  through,  that  item  stands  wiih  the  very  best  md  the  most  neces- 
sary ones  in  it.  The  resuit  is  thai  combinations  are  invited,  and  some- 
times, I  fear,  combinations  are  made,  by  which  A  assists  B  and  E  assists 
A,  and  the  unholy  alliance  extends  through  the  alphabet,  with  the  re- 
sult that  probably  two  or  three  or  a  dosen  or  fifty  or  a  hundred  items 
are  incoqjorated  in  the  bill,  not  one  of  which,  perhaps,  has  merit  enough 
to  stand  alone  or  lo  win.  by  itself  upon  its  own  merits.  Now,  if  the 
President,  when  he  comes  lo  pass  upon  such  a  bill,  could  veto  any  item 
or  items  in  it,  there  would  be  cut  off  the  tendency  to  the  abuse  of  com- 
binations for  the  purpose  of  loadifig  up  bills,  and  in  large  part  the  pos- 
sibility of  success,  because  it  might  be  asaiimed  that  most  objectionable 
items  would  be  vetoed. 

Then  1  think  the  veto  poWer  itself  ought  to  he  limited,  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  President's  power  ia  legislation  ought  to  be  equal  to 
the  voting  power  and  the  persuasive  power  of  one-sixth  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  and  one-sisth  of  (he  memljership  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  one  thing  for  the  President  to  veto  a  bill  and  il  is  another  thing  for 
that  veto  (o  be  effective,  unless  one-sixth  of  the  membenihip  of  this 
House  and  one-sbith  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate,  added  to  a  ma- 
jority of  each  body,  unite  to  override  the  veto.  The  real  purpose  of  a 
veto,  it  seems  to  me,  Ought  to  be  lo  invite  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  lo  supposed  objections  in  the  matter  vetoed.  It  ought  to  be 
rather  in  the  way  uf  a  holding  up,  a  cautionary  sort  of  proceeding.  It 
ought  not  to  require  so  large  a  vote  to  overcome  a  veto,  It  ought  to  be 
rather  a  clieck  upon  Eegi'sLuion,  a  challenging  of  the  special  attention  of 
the  lawmakers  to  the  matter  regarded  as  objectionable.  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  matter  ijught  to  pass.  Please  look  into  it  more  carefully; 
please  give  it  reconsideration  and  see  what  your  deliberate  ]U(igment 
about  it  is."  But  of  late  years  there  has  been  no  pallicular  abuse  of 
the  vgto  power,  and  a  change  in  it  is  jierhaps  a  matter  of  comparatively 
smaU  importance. 

But,  as  to  the  main  proposition.  Here  we  have  a  Constitution,  one 
of  the  greatest  and  best  ever  brought  into  being  by  human  brains;  we 
have  a  Constitution  framed  in  the  infancy  of  the  Republic,  framed  in 
the  primitive  days,  before  the  great  railroad  had  an  existence,  before 
great  electric  motors  and  telegraph  and  telephone  were  known;  before 
the  modem  agencies  called  "trusts"  had  a  being  or  were  dreamed  of; 
before  the  appearance  of  the  millionaire  as  a  common,  every -day  citizen ; 
before  the  near  approach  of  the  billionaire;  before  the  aggregation  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  under  single  control; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  our  progress,  in  the  history  of  our  nation  and 
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of  the  worid,  we  certunly  have  reached  a  time  when  it  might  be  wise 
to  assemble  a  convention  to  consider  whether  or  not  amendments  could 
with  profit  be  proposed  to  the  great  conservator  of  our  liberties;  and 
if  th^  should  be  proposed,  for  the  people  deliberately,  after  their  own 
manner,  in  their  own  fashion,  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  Consdtu- 
tion  should  be  amended. 

Now,  out  of  the  discussion  that  would  necessarily  arise  in  a  conven- 
tion and  after  a  convention  certainly  would  come  an  awakening  that 
could  not  be  anything  else  than  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  would  be  attention  centered  upon  mattets  that  are  now  over- 
looked and  neglected.  The  people  would  have  opportunity  to  assert 
their  power  and  resume  their  control  over  some  of  the  things,  control 
of  which  has  largely  slipped  from  their  hands.  For  instance,  there  is 
going  on  all  the  time  now  a  conflict  in  opinion,  and  sometimes  a  con- 
flict beyond  opinion,  between  capital  and  labor,  where  serious  questions 
as  to  the  writ  of  injunction  are  involved.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  and  much  uncertainty  in  a  great  many  minds  as  to  how 
the  matter  really  stands.  There  is  one  school  of  thought  that  takes  the 
view  that  the  courts  have  the  inherent  power  to  determine  what  writs 
they  ought  to  issue,  and,  if  they  decide  they  ought  to  issue  particular 
ones,  to  issue  them ;  that  it  is  an  inherent,  necessary,  preservative  power 
and  prerogative  of  the  courts;  that  the  court  must  say  what  is  necessaiy 
to  maintain  its  dignity  and  preserve  its  authority  and  execute  its  man- 
dales,  and  that  there  is  no  power  under  the  Constitution,  no  agency  in 
the  Government,  to  interfere  with  that  exercise  of  authority. 

Then  there  is  another  school  of  thought  claiming  that  the  courts,  ex- 
cepting alone  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  being  creatures 
of  the  law-making  power,  are  within  the  scope  of  such  laws  as  are  made 
and  such  laws  as  may  be  made ;  that  the  question  whether  or  not  par- 
ticular writs  should  issue,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  shall 
issue,  if  issued  at  all,  are  legislative  questions  and  not  judicial  questions; 
that  the  power  to  make  courts  is  the  power  also  to  unmake  courts ;  that 
the  right  to  confer,  through  legislative  action,  power  upon  courts  car- 
ries with  it  also  the  constitutional  right  to  circumscribe  that  power,  take 
away  part  of  it,  and  direct  how  It  shall  be  exercised. 

Now,  that  is  an  unsettled  question  in  this  country,  with  a  tendency 
all  the  time  in  the  courts  to  magnify  themselves  and  to  determine  more 
and  more  and  more  that  they  have  this  power  and  that  power,  never 
given  to  them,  as  was  foreseen  by  the  wise  men  of  the  early  day ;  a  tend- 
ency ever  toward  magnifying  the  power  of  the  courts  and  lessening  the 
power  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  when  brought  into  con- 
flict with  them,  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  lessening  in  a  good 
many  instances  the  inherent  and  vital  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
people. 

I  believe  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  done  by  a  constitutional  con- 
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vCQlion  considering  that  among  other  questions.  Shall  our  courts  be 
find  and  supreme  arbiters?  Shall  the  courts  dctermire  what  ils  powers 
are?  Shall  the  court,  independently  tjf  the  Congress,  determine  when 
it  shall  issue  a  particular  writ,  who  violates  an  injunction  or  a  writ  of 
prohibiliun  or  any  other  cstraurdlniiry  writ,  and  what  the  punishment 
shall  be  —  all  determined  by  a  single  lifetime  appointee  —  or  shall  the 
people,  through  those  whom  they  elect  to  Congress  from  time  to  time 
and  who  are  responsible  to  them,  determine  what  the  power  of  the 
courts  shall  be?  Shall  the  Congress  determine  within  what  bounds  the 
powers  given  shall  be  exercised,  what  powers  they  wU!  give  to  the  courts, 
and  what  powers  they  will  withhold  from  them?  I  believe  a  question 
like  this  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  ablest  minds  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  believe  that  a  great  conslituticmal  convention  would  give  to 
it,  as  to  other  great  questions  that  would  naturally  arise  and  naluralJy 
be  suggested,  the  consideration  which  they  really  merit. 

Now,  I  believe  one  of  the  troubles  of  this  country  at  this  time  in  the 
conllict  between  labor  and  capital  grows  out  of  the  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  courts  of  the  right  to  issue  certain  writs  when  they  have  no 
right  to  issue  them  unless  authorized  by  the  law-making  jiower  to  issue 
them.  A  court  created  by  law  possesses  no  power  except  what  the  law 
^ves  it.  [Applause.]  Those  who  ran  create  can  destroy,  if  they  see 
proper  to  destroy;  those  who  can  grant  power  can  withhold  power. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  particular  writ  should  issue  in  a  par- 
ticular instance  —  iiarring  only  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
created  hy  the  Constitution  itself  —  certainly  ought  to  be,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  question  to  be  determined,  as  all  other  questions  of  law  making 
are  determined,  by  the  law-making  body  of  the  country  —  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  And  there  ought  to  he  some  way  of  getting  at 
undesirable  judges,  whether  unfaithful  or  no  longer  efficient,  and  some- 
thing more  expeditious,  something  leas  cumlx-rsome,  something  surer 
than  the  one  remedy  provided  by  the  Constitution  —  impeachment  — 
ought  to  be  available.  There  ought  to  be  something  equivalent  to  re- 
moval by  address.  There  ought  to  Ije  some  added  sense  of  responsi- 
bility imposed  upon  every  man  who  holds  a  judicial  office  in  this  country 
by  life  tenure. 

Mr.  Stant-ey.  Is  it  not  true  that  that  was  one  of  the  first  defects 
pointed  out  in  the  Constitution  within  a  few  years  after  it  was  adopted? 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  Thomas  Jefferson  pointed  ou(  the 
danger  of  putting  that  power  into  the  hands  of  the  court. 

Mr,  De  .\rmond.  Well,  of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  Jefferson's  writ- 
ings I  think  are  full  of  warnings  and  admonitions  and  expressions  of 
fear  as  to  what  may  result  from  an  encroaching  judiciary. 

Everybody  in  this  country  has  respect  for  the  courts,  and  in  a  body 
like  this,  where  a  large  majority  are  members  of  the  bar  and  a  good 
many  of  ihem  ex-judges,  of  -couFM  respect  to  the  highest  degree  exists, 
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but  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  and  in  human  conduct  to 
gather  power,  and,  unconsciously  perhaps  —  sometimes  unconsciously 
and  sometimes  consciously  —  to  usurp  authority.  You  appoint  a  man 
judge  for  life,  removable  only  by  impeachment,  a  slow,  tedious  process, 
which,  as  the  history  of  the  country  shows,  usually  brings  no  results. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  avoid  an  offending  on  account  of  which  he  can  be 
removed  by  the  process  of  impeachment.  A  large  number  of  his  actions 
are  not  reviewable  in  higher  courts.  Either  there  is  no  provision  for 
review  or  those  affected  injuriously  are  too  poor  to  go  to  a  higher  court. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  all  the  time  for  the  judge  —  as- 
suming he  is  trying  to  do  what  is  right  and  proper  —  if  he  thinks  the 
case  is  one  calling  for  a  strong  remedy  to  bottom  his  decision  and  justify 
his  action  upon  the  most  extreme  action,  the  most  radical  assertion  of 
power,  of  any  other  court  or  judge  whose  ruling  falls  under  his  nodce. 
He  may  go  a  little  grain  beyond  any  other  one.  Another  case  arises, 
and  another  judge  goes  further  still,  following  and  enlarging  upon  prece- 
dent; and  so  it  goes,  a  constant,  steady,  gradual,  and  sure  advance  in 
the  claim  of  power,  in  the  assumption  of  power,  in  the  exercise  of  jMJwer, 
with  no  unquestioned  agency  to  check  or  correct.  Now,  take  the  matter 
of  injunctions,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an  interruption  at  that 
point?  I  am  very  deeply  interested,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man it  he  does  not  think  it  would  be  wise,  in  cases  of  constructive  con- 
tempts, where  heavy  fines  and  long  terms  of  imprisonment  may  probably 
be  imposed,  to  have  the  punishment  infficted  by  the  intervention  of  a 
jury? 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Mr.  Chdrman,  I  have  heretofore  expressed  my- 
self in  favor  of  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  talk  now  about  the  fundamental 
principles  rather  than  about  the  details  of  legislation. 

The  writ  of  injunction,  of  course,  is  an  old  writ.  The  courts  assume  to 
apply  it  to  new  facts,  to  new  cases  as  they  arise.  The  question  comes 
up,  and  a  most  interesting  question  it  is  —  it  is  one,  in  my  judgment, 
that  could  be  dealt  with  by  legislation,  but  more  effectively  dealt  with 
by  a  constitutional  convention  —  when  the  new  facts  arise,  when  the 
new  conditions  are  brought  about,  when  there  is  supposed  to  be  occasion 
for  the  application  of  an  old  principle  to  a  new  case  —  who  is  to  say, 
who  has  the  right  to  say,  whether  the  old  principle  or  the  old  writ  shEill 
be  applied  to  the  new  state  of  facts,  to  the  new  condidon  of  things?  The 
judges  assume  that  they  have  the  right,  and  for  a  century  in  this  country 
and  more  they  have  been  steadily  moving  forward  on  thai  theory.  My 
judgment  is  that  the  legislative  body,  and  that  alone,  has  the  right  to  say 
whether  when  a  new  state  of  things  arises,  when  new  conditions  develop, 
when  new  agencies  are  brought  into  play,  this  or  that  writ  or  this  or  that 
process  shall  be  employed. 

Now,  take,  for  instance,  the  great  development  in  railroad  building 
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and  railniad  operation.  In  the  o]dcn  days,  when  the  writ  of  injunction 
came  into  being,  there  were  no  railroads.  No  questlQH  arose  as  to  whether 
there  ought  to  be  an  injunction  Issued  in  a  dispute  belween  the  mighty 
employer  and  the  humble  employee,  Ijccause  none  could  arise.  There 
were  no  such  conditions  and  no  such  situation  at  (hat  lime.  In  the 
process  of  time,  by  means  of  inventions,  development  of  the  country, 
growth  of  popuialion,  muldplication  of  corporations,  vast  increase  in 
iheir  power,  functions,  and  ramifications,  new  questiLins  arose,  entirely 
different  from  the  issues  of  the  dead  centuries.  Vet  the  contenlion  is 
that  in  order  to  determine  what  a  court  of  its  own  power  and  right  — 
its  own  inherent,  necessary  power,  as  they  say,  and  its  own  conslitit- 
tional  and  prerogadvc  right  —  may  do  or  shall  do,  the  courts  are  justi- 
fied in  drifting  away  back  to  the  pretended  fountain  of  judicial  power, 
the  det'isions  of  English  judges  and  Engtish  courts,  centuries  ago,  in 
cases  having  really  no  analogy,  when  you  consider  them  properly,  to 
ihe  cases  in  which  the  principles  thence  d-educed  are  now  applied.  Now, 
is  it  in  the  power  of  the  courts  to  go  on  eternally  in  tfial  way?  Is  it  ihe 
right  of  the  courts  Co  determine  when  new  conditions  arise,  when  new 
agencies  come  into  play,  what  they  shall  do,  and  how  they  shall  do  it, 
or  is  the  determination  within  the  power  of  the  law-making  body?  My 
judgment  is  that  the  law-makers  have  the  right  lo  determine  alxiut  it. 
Some  people  talk  as  if  when  you  interfere  with  the  courta  in  any  par- 
ticular, when  you  raise  any  question  as  to  whether  a  court  possesses 
power  which  different  judges  of  the  country  assume  to  have  and  which 
they  exercise,  you  are  seeking  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  our 
Government  and  destroy  property  rights;  invading  the  province  wherein 
the  courts  stand  as  the  guardians  and  protectors  of  everything  that  the 
citizen  enjoys  under  the  law. 

Who  make  the  laws?  The  representatives  of  the  body  of  our  citizen- 
ship itself,  men  selected  for  the  very  [lurpose  of  doing  that  veiy  wjrk, 
men  responsible  to  their  constituents  for  the  way  in  which  they  do  it  or 
for  neglect  to  do  it.  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  these  men  will 
not  have  as  lender  a  regiird  for  tliose  upon  whom  they  directly  depend 
as  will  these  lifetime  judges  who  arc  not  dependent  at  all  upon  the  great 
body  politic? 

I  did  not  mean  to  drift  off  into  a  disctission  of  this  matter,  because  it 
is  really  foreign  to  the  subject  to  which  I  wished  to  address  myself. 
What  I  wished  was  merely  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  I  think  the 
time  has  arrived  when  a  constitutional  convention  might  by  achon  of 
Congress,  stimulated  and  brought  about  under  the  Constitution  by  the 
State  legislatures,  be  assembled  lo  consider  whether  or  not  in  some  im- 
portant particulars  this  great  Constitution  of  ours  might  not  be  made 
hotter.  This  litde  discussion  with  regard  lo  injunctions,  by  way  of 
illustration,  although  it  went  much  further  than  illuslratlon,  \s  an  aiter- 
thuught,  and  just  slitiply  happened. 
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NEW  FIELDS  FOR  FEDERAL  POWER' 

"Before  many  years,"  said  in  effect  a  conservative  member  of  Con- 
gress the  other  day,  "there  will  not  be  left  a  department  of  human  life 
over  which  the  national  government  does  not  somehow  exercise  control. 
"Great  as  have  been  the  extensions  of  Federal  functions  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years  past,  there  are  enough  others  in  contemplation  to 
draw  from  their  graves  the  statesmen  who  were  arguing  against  internal 
improvements  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  In  the  President's  last 
annual  message  there  were  no  less  than  eight  specific  recommendations 
involving  the  exercise  of  new  functions,  or  the  assumption  of  new  tasks, 
by  the  Federal  Government.  And  if  a  list  were  compiled  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  along  the  same  lines  by  bills  now  before  Congress,  or 
resolutions  of  public  bodies  —  leaving  out  freak  bills  and  constitutional 
amendments  —  it  would  probably  be  twice  as  long. 

Railroad  rate-making  happens  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  proposal 
just  at  present.  This  is  one  of  the  things  the  National  Government  is 
asked  to  do  because,  unless  it  undertakes  the  task,  it  will  not  be  per- 
formed at  all.  The  States  could  not  secure  the  same  results  even  if 
they  all  cooperated  to  the  full.  The  same  may  be  said,  of  course,  re- 
garding the  proposed  regulation  of  express  companies  and  national 
supervision  of  insurance.  Other  measures,  widely  differing  in  subject- 
matter,  fall  into  the  same  general  class,  because  they  propose  that  the 
government  shall  do  something  not  done  by  anybody  at  present,  or  at 
least  not  done  efficiently.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  protection  of 
Niagara  Falls  —  in  which  the  Federal  power  over  boundaries  may  be 
invoked  —  the  preser\'ation  of  the  Great  Lake  fisheries  by  international 
agreement,  and  Commissioner  Sargent's  much  discussed  scheme  for 
deflecting  the  stream  of  immigrants  to  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  they  are  wanted. 

Next  may  be  classed  the  proposals  which  are  urged  on  the  ground 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  step  in  merely  to  give  the  several 
States  a  chance  to  regulate  their  own  affairs.  These,  for  the  most  part, 
grow  out  of  changed  conditions.  Centers  of  production  and  consump- 
tion have  come  to  be  so  far  apart,  transportation  so  easy,  and  traveling 
so  incessant,  that  local  regulations,  once  amply  sufficient,  have  proved, 
in  many  lines,  to  be  little  better  than  farcical.  The  Pure  Food  bill  owes 
much  of  its  backing  to  the  fact  that  a  State  with  good  food  laws  is  now 
at  the  mercy  of  one  with  bad  laws  or  none,  which  can  flood  it  with  im- 
pure products;  the  prohibition  communities  never  cease  asking  for 
Congressional  action  that  will  undo  the  "original  package"  decisions 
and  help  the  State  authorities  to  stop  liquor  in  transit  the  moment  it 
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crosses  the  line.  Other  bills  favored  by  the  same  interesis  wish  a  law 
that  will  make  the  records  of  tht  Intema!-re venue  office  more  useful 
in  the  prosecution  of  illicit  liquor-scMers.  The  national  quarantine  law, 
which,  as  always  after  (he  threat  of  an  epidemic,  is  being  strongly  urged 
this  year,  would  similarly  save  the  neighboring  States  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  laxity  of  any  one.  And  President  Roosevelt's  recom- 
mendation, that  the  crimina.1  process  of  each  State  be  made  to  njn 
throughout  the  entire  country,  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
mora]  health. 

Finally  should  be  mentioned  those  instances  in  which  national  action 
is  urged  chiefly  to  secure  uniformity  of  system  in  some  department. 
The  practical  restriction  of  naturalization  to  the  Federal  courts,  as 
recommended  recently  by  a  commission,  is  one  example,  and  another 
the  partly  completed  estensilon  of  national  trade-mark  legislation; 
while  Ihe  national  child-labor  law,  strongly  pushed  by  a  State  labor 
commissioner  recently,  though  without  citation  of  the  constitutional 
provision  which  would  authorize  it,  is  a  type  of  many  benevolent  meas- 
yr^  so  advocated.  TEiough  some  of  these  have  been  actively  opposed 
and  some  kept  from  passage  for  many  years,  the  argument,  on  abstract 
principles,  of  danger  from  the  assumption  of  additional  functions  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  almost  never  heard.  In  fact,  it  is  remark- 
able how  much  support  such  measures  have  in  the  old  region  of  jealous 
States-rights  sentiment.  The  national  quarantine  is  distinctively  a 
Southern  measure,  the  liquor  shipment  bills  are  most  strongly  advo- 
cated there,  and  as  for  pure  food,  two  Southern  States  are  the  only  ones 
which,  by  a  provision  of  their  State  law,  have  made  the  food  standards 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  go  into  effect  within  their  borders  as  fast 
as  promulgated.  So  a  number  of  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  Stales 
have  voluntarily  turned  over  their  quaranrine  stations  to  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

Efficiency  has  come  to  be  the  controlling  argument  in  most  of  these 
cases.  Our  National  Government  has  a  way  of  getting  things  done  — 
not  economicallyijeriiaps.  but  efficiently  —  that  the  States  simply  stand 
fcy  and  envy.  TTie  illicit  liquor-seller,  who  defies  the  sheriJT  and  the 
chief- of- police,  would  not  dare  to  run  for  a  week  without  paying  his 
Federal  tax.  The  Federal  officer,  in  any  line  of  work.  Is  freer  from 
hampering  local  influences  and  is  apt  to  be  backed  up  more  firmly  in 
doing  his  duty.  The  present  advocacy  of  Federal  control  as  a  general 
panacea  Is  really  not  so  much  an  indication  of  changing  Constitutional 
wews,  as  a  tribute  to  the  relatively  effective  way  in  which  power  is  ap- 
plied from  Washington. 
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FROM  A  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS   ON  THE   BATTLEFIELD 
OF  GETTYSBURG 

By  REPRESENTAnvE  James  A.  Tawney  • 

"  I  DO  not  plead  for  States  rights.  I  plead  for  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect  itself  and  its  Treasury  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  States  and  private  interests  upon  its  powers,  its 
duties,  and  its  revenues." 


In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  fear  and  danger 
that  the  Union  of  the  States  was  as  a  rope  of  sand  and  would  fall  apart. 
To-day  there  is  more  reason  to  fear  that  the  several  States  and  the  local 
self-government  which  they  represent  will,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
disappear  from  our  politics  as  distinct  entities  and  be  swallowed  up  in 
one  ^-embracing  Federal  power.  The  States  not  only  seem  inclined 
to  allow,  but  in  many  instances  are  anxious  voluntarily  to  surrender, 
to  the  Federal  Government  the  discharge  of  duties  and  the  exercise  of 
powers  and  privileges  reserved  to  them  by  the  Constitution,  especially 
when  the  exercise  of  those  powers  involves  the  expenditure  of  money. 
They  are  also  to-day  either  soliciting  or  acquiescing  in  a  degree  of 
Federal  supervision  over  their  domestic  affairs  that  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  would  have  led  to  revolution  had  the  Federal  Government  at- 
tempted to  force  such  supervision  upon  them. 

Much  of  the  Federal  legislation  now  being  enacted,  especially  that 
creating  new  services  in  respect  to  the  local  affairs  of  the  people,  would 
not  twenty-five  years  ago  have  been  tolerated  by  the  Slates  at  whose 
instance,  through  their  Representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
such  legislation  is  now  demanded.  Even  private  interests,  interests 
entirely  outside  of  State  and  Federal  governmental  functions  are, 
through  the  activities  of  the  Federal  bureau  chiefs,  aided  by  the  people 
of  the  States,  seeking  Federal  legislative  authority  aifd  Federal  appro- 
priations with  which  to  develop  local  industries  for  the  benefit  of  private 
enterprise. 

The  recent  surrender  by  the  Southern  States  of  the  exercise  of  the 
right  reserved  to  them  by  the  Constitution  to  maintain  control,  and 
regulate  local  quarantine,  primarily  because  of  the  expense  incident  to 
the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  State  quarantine;  the  practical  surrender 
to  the  Federal  Government  recently  made  by  the  State  of  Maryland  of 
sovereignty  over  her  oyster  beds,  that  the  State  might  be  relieved  of  the 
cost  of  an  accurate  and  necessary  survey;  the  Federal  inspection  of  the 
products  of  private  manufacturing  establishments  and  the  sanitary  in- 
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spection  and  control  of  the  establishments  themselves:  the  Federal 
inquiiy  inlo  the  physical,  menial,  and  social  conditions  surrounding 
women  and  child  labor  in  all  local  industrial  occiipalions,  witii  a  view 
ultimately  to  securing  national  legislation  to  regulate  domestic  occupa- 
tion ;  the  inspection  of  cattle,  of  insects,  and  of  all  agricullura!  products; 
the  invtstigalior  of  soils,  in  which  the  Federal  Govemtnent  has  tlo  in- 
leresl;  the  care  and  disposition  of  (itnber  on  Slate  lands  set  aside  hy 
the  States  as  forest  reserves;  the  actual  breeding  of  horses  and  cattle, 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  fancy  slock  raisers  of  the  country; 
the  making  of  topographic  and  geological  surveys  of  States  in  which 
the  Government  does  not  own  a  foot  of  unoccupied  mineral  or  agricul- 
tural land;  the  making  of  topographic  surveys  of  cities  and  counties, 
primarily  (or  the  benefit  of  municipalities,  private  owners  of  water- 
works, and  intemrban  and  other  electric  railways;  the  free  testing  of 
cual  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  benefit  of  private  owners  of 
coal  mines  to  determine  iu  quality  in  heat  units  and  the  best  and  most 
eonomiral  utilization  of  the  by-products;  the  free  testing  of  building 
materials  for  the  benefit  of  privale  individuals,  contractors,  and  con- 
sulting engineers;  the  work  of  gauging  streams  that  are  nonna«gable 
in  States  where  the  Federal  Government  owtis  no  land  and  therefore 
has  no  jurisdiction  or  control  over  the  streams  gauged,  a  work  which, 
as  testified  to  by  the  former  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  is  per- 
formed for  the  benefit  of  municipalities  and  "primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  prospective  investors  in  water  powers.*'  These  and  many  other 
undertakings  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  Slates  or  private  interests 
to  do  and  to  pay  for>  but  which  have  been  authorized  by  Congress  and 
must  be  paid  for  from  apjiroprialions  made  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
exceed  (he  legitimate  functions  of  the  Federal  Government  as  conceived 
hy  the  founders  of  our  political  institutions  and  as  declared  by  them  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates. 

To  illustrate  the  unprecedented  growth  of  Federal  supervision  and 
control  over  the  local  affairs  of  the  people  at  the  solicilalion  or  with  ihe 
consent  of  the  SKites,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  eileni  of  the 
special  agent  and  inspection  service  teJi  years  ago  and  at  the  present 
lime.  It  is  through  this  ser\-Ece  that  supervision  and  control  over  the 
domestic  affairr;  of  the  people  is  exercised  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  i8g6  (he  inspectors  and  special  agents,  including  those  employed 
in  the  Treasury,  the  Post-office,  and  the  Interior  Departments,  where 
that  scr^'ire  is  legitimately  employed  in  protecting  the  revenue,  the 
mails,  and  the  [jublic  domain,  numbered,  all  told*  160,  and  this  service 
cost  the  Government  in  1S96,  in  round  numbers,  $1,300,000.  In  1907 
we  are  employing  an  army  of  three  full  regiments  of  inspectors  and 
special  agents  —  3,000  men  —  and  this  service  Is  now  costing  the  Ameri- 
can pwjple  about  $9,000,000,  while  the  full  quota  heretofore  authorized 
has  not  yel  been  appointed  or  appropriated  for.    The  number  of  men 
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employed  in  this  service  in  1907  is  therefore  more  than  eighteen  times 
greater  than  in  1896,  and  the  cost  has  increased  about  700  per  cent  !□ 
ten  years. 

We  hear  it  said  by  some  that  whatever  enters  into  or  concerns  inter- 
state commerce  and  whatever  affects  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  more 
than  one  State  logically  falls  within  the  provisions  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  is  made  the  apology  for  such  authorizations  and  ex- 
penditures as  I  have  referred  to  and  for  many  other  demands  upon  the 
Federal  Treasury  which  the  Congress  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  grant.  But 
can  you  name  a  single  important  matter  which  does  not  affect  the  people 
of  more  than  one  State?  Is  there  any  phase  of  any  great  industiy  which 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  interstate  commerce?  In  short,  is 
there  any  important  private  undertaking  these  days  which  can  not  upon 
some  such  pretext  be  brought  within  control  of  the  Federal  power?  And 
yet,  my  friends,  this  is  the  tendency  of  the  times,  the  growth  of  which 
during  the  last  decade  can  be  comprehended  only  by  a  careful  analysis 
of  national  legislation  and  the  aggregate  annud  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government.  If  this  tendency  is  not  checked  and  the  States 
continue  to  surrender  the  exercise  of  their  reserved  powers,  or  fail  to 
exercise  them  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  their  sister  States,  then 
the  Federal  Government,  as  a  demier  ressort,  may  be  compelled  to  assume 
practical  control  over  the  States  and  the  affairs  of  their  people.  In  that 
case,  with  the  vast  and  varied  local  and  national  interests  of  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  how  long  would  it  be  before 
the  task  of  government  would  become  so  complex  and  the  financial 
burden  so  stupendous  that  of  its  own  weight  our  splendid  system  of 
government  would  fail  ? 

I  grant  you  that  it  is  more  difficult  now  than  fonnerly  to  draw  a  line 
between  Federal  and  State  authority,  and  between  Federal  and  State 
expenditures;  but  it  is  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  continu- 
ance of  our  dual  system  of  government,  nor  should  this  difficulty  be  made 
the  pretext  for  the  Federal  absorption  of  the  funcdons  of  the  States  in 
respect  to  local  self-government.  But  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact,  and  endeavor  to  impress  upon  you  the  direction  in  which  all 
this  is  tending.  The  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  let  the  Federal 
Government  exercise  the  rights  reserved  to  them  is  greatly  weakening 
the  powers  of  the  States.  What  is  infinitely  worse,  it  is  weakening  the 
respect  of  the  people  for  the  authority  of  the  States.  It  is  also  causing 
the  people  to  ignore  and  forget  all  those  wise  considerations  which  led 
the  foundera  of  our  Government  to  provide  for  local  self-government 
by  reserving  to  the  State  all  governmental  powers  not  expressly  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  upon  the  Federal  Government. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reason  for  this  practical  change  in  our 
system  of  government  is  to  be  sought  in  the  imperialistic  aggressiveness 
of  the  party  now  in  control  of  the  National  Government.     But,  my 
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friends,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  shalldw  ret^ections.  The  real 
reason  lies  deeper  than  this.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  States  to 
surrender  the  exercise  of  powers  belonging  to  them  and  the  willingness 
of  the  Fedeml  Governmeat  to  assume  suth  exercise,  together  with  the 
burdens  incident  thereto,  is  not  peculiar  to  any  political  party  nor  to  any 
particular  section  of  our  country.  It  exists  in  all  parties  and  m  every 
SCtlitin  of  our  fair  land.  Let  him  who  doubts  this  statement  examine 
the  record  of  the  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  House 
and  the  record  of  the  vote  of  the  representatives  of  llie  Stales  in  the  Senate. 
He  will  find  that  when  there  is  a  demand,  either  from  (he  people  or  from 
the  States,  for  the  authorization  of  a  new  Federal  service,  a  service  which 
belongs  to  the  States  or  to  private  interests  to  do.  and  an  appropriation 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  pay  for  the  same,  there  will  almost  always 
be  foui^d  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  majority  composed  of  men  of 
all  parties  and  from  all  sections  «f  the  country  who  do  not  even  pause 
to  inquire  whether  the  proposed  aulhorizatiun  and  expenditure  falls 
within  (he  legitimate  function  of  the  Federal  Government.  Their  only 
concern  is  whether  the  revenues  will  be  equal  to  the  consequent  increased 
appropriations;  and  even  this  consideration  has  but  little  weight,  espe- 
cially if  their  State  or  any  of  their  people  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries. 

The  true  reason,  my  friends,  wliy  the  people  are  willing  to  let  the 
National  Government  perform  and  pay  for  so  many  things  which  property 
fall  within  the  obligations  of  the  Slates  is  found  in  [he  fact  that  they  do 
not  realize  that  they  are  themselves  paying  for  the  things  which  the 
National  Government  pays  for.  The  Federal  revenue  is  secured  by 
Indirect  taxation,  white  the  money  in  the  treasuries  of  the  several  States 
is  secured  by  direct  taxation  upon  the  property  of  the  people. 

When  any  State  increases  its  appropriations  for  any  purpose,  every 
legislator  knows  that  that  means  an  increase  in  the  direct  tax  upon  the 
people.  Moreover,  he  knows  that  the  people  know  this  and  that  they 
watch  wilb  zealous  care  the  tax  rate  which  they  must  pay  in  cash  from 
iheir  own  pockets.  The  legislator  is  slow  to  expose  himself  needlessly 
to  the  critid&m  and  disapprobation  of  his  constituents.  Therefore  needed 
l^islation  is  postponed  because  of  the  expense  it  involves,  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  appealed  to,  whenever  jiossibte,  through  the 
President,  through  the  people's  Representatives  In  Congress,  and  through 
the  various  Departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government.  From  my 
experience  I  can  say  that  the  Departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  at  atl  times  eager  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  activities 
and  powers  by  taking  on  new  services  and  securing  increased  appropria- 
tions. When  popular  demands  are  strong  enough  and  it  has  become 
obvious  that  the  States  will  not  severally  or  jointly  undertake  obligations 
belonging  to  them,  though  seriously  needed,  the  experience  of  the  last 
ten  years  shows  that  the  Federal  Government,  through  its  legislative 
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It  has  been  said  by  a  member  of  the  Senile  of  the  United  States  that 
such  unity  and  harmony  between  the  States  is  not  possible;  that  it  can 
not  be  attained  without  the  interference  of  the  Federal  Govemmetit. 
This  may  be  true;  but,  my  friends,  no  such  douhl  entered  the  minds 
(if  the  maimers  of  our  Constitution,  or  was  ever  expressed  by  them  or  by 
anyone  eise  until  w,iihin  the  last  decade.  They  had  supreme  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  States  to  legislate  in  harmony  with  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  If  their  confidence  was  unfounded,  if 
we  must,  vrilh  the  further  development  of  our  industries,  our  commerce, 
and  our  political  institutions,  fall  back  up«n  the  strong  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  supimrl  and  sustain  us,  then  must  the  political  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  our  Slate  boundaries  become  less  mth  time  and 
the  splendid  conception  of  local  self-government,  which  has  guided  and 
restrained  our  lawmakers  heretofore,  Ije  proven  a  failure. 

The  vital  question,  therefore,  which  confronts  the  American  people 
to-day  is,  whether  our  dual  system  of  government,  in  the  form  conceived 
and  established  by  its  founders,  is  ultimately  to  be  wrecked  upon  the 
rock  of  a  highly  ccntraliacd  burca-utraliu  Federal  auihority,  or  whether 
it  can  endure  in  the  form  originally  created  as  the  nation  moves  on  to 
greater  heights  of  development  in  industry,  in  wealth,  in  power,  and  in 
itltcroational  inlluence. 

Here,  then,  let  us  renew  that  high  resolve,  uttered  upon  this  spot  forty- 
four  years  ago,  by  the  immortal  Lincoln,  that  this  Government  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
conceived  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  in  the  form  that  has  made 
us  superior  to  all  governments  in  the  past,  in  the  form  for  which  brave 
men  laid  down  their  lives  upon  this  and  many  other  historic  battlefields, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


FROM  AN  ADDRESS  BY   REPRESENTATIVE  J.  S. 
WILLIAMS,   ON  "FEDERAL  USURPATION*" 

EvEHV  governmental  abuse  is  base<i  upon  some  plea  or  pretext  and  the 
usuq>ation  of  power  by  government  is  generally  based  upon  "necessity," 
ibe  tyrant's  plea.  This  real  or  fancied  necessity  generally  grows  out  of 
war.  This  has  been  especially  true  with  regard  to  legislative  and  execu- 
tive usurpations  by  our  Federal  Government.  Real  or  fancied  war 
necessities  are  and  ever  will  remain  the  chief  pretests  for  Federal  usurpa- 
tion. Amidst  the  universal  plaudits  whifli  he  has  received  and  desen-ed, 
there  are  few  people  left  ungracious  enough  to  give  sufficient  emphasis 
to  the  pari  which  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  had  in  changing 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  form.,  of  the  American  Government.    The  doctrine 

'  Delivered  before  the  Afncritan  Aeedcmy  «f  Social  and  PoliticaJ  Sdencc,    Beportwl 
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ol  "war  powers  "  came  into  being,  and  after  war  had  passed  and  peace 
had  come  the  usurpations  following  from  the  exercise  of  the  so-called 
"war  powers  "  furnished  precedence  for  their  continuance  and  for  other 
usurpations  like  them.  As  has  always  been  said  inUr  artna  leges  sUenl; 
there  are  undoubtedly  certain  powers  which  have  been  recognized  to 
belong  to  all  governments  with  forces  operating  during  war  in  the  field 
and  in  the  enemy's  country  beyond  those  which  are  conceded  to  the  same 
governments  at  peace  and  at  home. 

During  the  war  between  the  States  the  Executive  first  asserted  and 
Congress  afterwards  attempted  to  confer  upon  the  Executive  the  right 
to  suspend  habeas  corpus,  not  only  in  the  territory  which  was  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Confederacy,  but  in  the  States  which  had  remained 
in  the  Union.  Things  went  so  far  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
suspended  on  the  order  of  a  lieutenant-general,  acting  under  general 
authority  conferred  by  proclamation  of  the  President. 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  bare  orders,  based 
upon  no  affidavit  even,  much  less  indictment,  arrested  and  confined 
citizens  of  the  loyal  States  and  spirited  them  off  to  prison.  Federal 
marshals  and  police  did  the  same  thing.  All  this,  too,  prior  to  the  act 
of  March  3,  1863,  whereby  Congress  attempted  to  confer  the  power  and 
the  right  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  a  power  vested  by  the 
Constitution,  according  to  all  judicial  construction,  in  Congress  alone. 
Under  a  proclamation  of  the  President,  amongst  the  classes  to  be  thus 
treated  were  described  those  who  "  magnified  the  resources  of  the  enemy  " 
and  those  "inflaming  party  spirit  among  ourselves."  It  seems  almost 
incredible  now  that  men  could  have  been  taken  out  of  their  beds  at  night 
and  carried  away  to  prison,  without  even  affidavits,  by  ignorant  marshals, 
who  determined  for  themselves  the  questions  whether  or  not  those  seized 
and  imprisoned  were  guilty  of  disloyalty,  especially  when  disloyalty  was 
defined  in  such  vague  terms  as  "  magnifying  the  resources  of  the  enemy," 
"underrating  our  own,"  or  "inflaming  party  spirit  amongst  ourselves." 

Fortunately  for  the  future  of  our  republican  institutions,  in  December, 
1866,  in  the  case  of  ex-parte  Milligan  (4  Wallace)  the  Supreme  Court 
pronounced  these  proclamations  of  the  President  unconstitutional  and 
the  act  of  Congress  so,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  in  its  provisions  "con- 
fined to  the  locaUty  of  actual  war  "  and  not  elsewhere,  and  to  places 
"where  courts  are  not  open." 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  branch  of  the  Government  most 
guilty  in  the  field  of  Federal  usurpation  is  the  judiciary.  This  is  not 
true.  Upon  the  whole,  the  courts  have  been  a  bulwark  of  protection  for 
the  natural  rights  of  the  individual  and  for  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States.  Judicial  usurpations  which  have  been  successfully  accomplished 
have  not  been  a  tithe  of  those  which  have  been  unsuccessfully  attempted 
by  the  Federal  Legislature  or  the  Federal  Executive.  The  Ku  Klux 
act,  which  would  have  carried  the  Federal  authority  into  every  man's 
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borne  within  tbe  Stales  in  the  cnfurcement  ol  ordinaiy  criminal  law; 
the  dvil  rights  act,  which  usurped  to  the  General  Government  nearly 
all  of  the  police  powers  of  a  State  and  the  control  of  the  social  affairs 
nf  the  citizen,  are  illustrations  of  attempted  Federal  usurpations  set  aside 
by  the  courts. 

During  the  period  immediately  after  the  wa.r  between  the  States  Con- 
gress (ought  most  viciously  against  the  courts,  frequently  attempting 
by  acts  of  Congress,  and  sometinies  successfully,  to  prevent  ajjpeals  lo 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  A  Hook  might  be  written,  and 
a  very  interesting  one,  too,  upon  usurpations  dowing  oul  of  the  civil  war 
and  out  of  the  suppostsl  necessities  of  a  reconstructioTi  of  the  Southern 
States.. 

Some  of  the  usurpations  that  owe  their  real  existence  to  the  civil  war 
still  remain  to  plague  us ;  for  example,  the  legal  tender  case.  The  Con- 
stitution deprived  the  States  of  a  power  which  was  inherent  in  their 
sovereignty,  but  which  had  been  found  to  be  greatly  abused  —  to  emit 
letters  of  credit  and  issue  paper  currency,  Hamilton  himself  cotitended 
that  not  only  was  this  power  nut  granted  to  the  Federal  Government, 
hut  that  in  spirit  it  was  actually  prohibited  to  it.  Nolxidy  ever  did,  or 
does  now,  doubt  the  right  of  the  Government  to  issue  a  note  as  evidence 
of  indebtedness  when  it  has  not  the  mont-y  wherewith  to  pay.  But 
nobody  up  to  the  ci\'il  war  had  ever^  for  one  moment,  dreamed  that  the 
Government  had  a  right  to  le\7  a  furced  loan  upon  the  people  by  making 
its  notes  a  legal  tender  for  Ihe  payment  of  debt.  This  legacy,  however, 
b  not  justly  attributable  to  the  judiciary,  but  to  the  President  and  the 
Senate.  You  are  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  this  result  was  ar- 
rived at.  After  a  first  decision  by  the  court  declaring  the  legal-tender 
act  unconstitutional,  the  addition  of  a  new  judge  to  the  number  vn  the 
bench  and  the  appointment  of  another  new  judge  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
meantime  eaused  by  death  on  the  old  bench,  accomplished  a  reversal- 
It  require  no  imagination,  but  a  plain  suri'ey  of  the  field  only,  to 
realize  what  an  immense  capitalistic  and  centralizing  influence  the 
judicial  constructicin  into  the  Constitution  of  this  power  which  was 
never  granted  —  the  power  to  make  of  Government  notes  a  legal  tender 
to  take  the  p!a<:e  of  gold  and  silver  —  has  vested  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

John  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  McCuUough  against  Maryland,  had 
early  in  the  history  of  the  country  upheld  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lo  charter  a  national  bank  of  issue,  although  a  proposition  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  to  confer  such  power  had  been  expressly 
offered  and  expressly  voted  down.  The  opinion  in  the  case  upheld  the 
bank  as  a  "  fiscal  agency  "  of  the  Government,  and  as  such  it  was  declared 
that  it  could  not  be  tased  by  a  Slate,  because  such  a  power  of  taxation 
would  carry  with  it  to  one  sovereignty  the  power  to  destroy  the  fiscal 
agencies  of  another.    And  yet.  long  afterwards,  when  the  law  to  estab- 
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lisb  tbe  present  national  banking  system,  in  order  to  strengthen  tbe  ctedit 
of  tbe  Government  and  to  increase  the  price  of  its  bonds,  carried  a  pro- 
vision to  tax  State  bank  issues  10  per  cent,  it  being  admitted  that  this 
tax  was  levied  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  for  tbe  purpose  of 
stamping  State  bank  issues  out  of  existence,  the  court  cavaHerly  flung 
aside  its  former  doctrine  that  one  soverdgnty  could  not  tax  out  of  ex- 
istence tbe  fiscal  agencies  or  chartered  in^rumentalities  of  another,  and 
held,  in  substance,  by  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  10  percent 
tax,  that  it  could.  The  power  to  "issue  'money'  directly  to  the  people" 
in  tbe  shape  of  legal-tender  Treasury  notes,  and  tbe  power  to  confine 
tbe  function  of  bank-note  issuance  to  national  banks  and  to  monopolize 
its  regulation  have  together  given  to  the  Federal  Government  that  power 
and  infiuence  o\ei  jinance  and  business  which  make  other  usurpations, 
whenever  all  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  are  desirous  of 
making  them,  irresistible  by  the  States  or  by  the  people  thereof. 

The  eariy  assertion  by  Congress  of  the  power  to  levy  import  duties 
not  simply  as  taxes  for  raising  revenue,  but  for  the  admitted  purpose  of 
hothousing  into  prosperity  at  the  common  expense  such  industries  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  for  the  common  interest  and  the  general 
welfare  to  hothouse,  has  given  a  whip  handle,  if  not  a  mastery,  over  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  countiy  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
control  of  finance  and  of  manufactures  thus  usurped,  together  with  the 
immense  powers  actually  vested  by  the  Constitution  itself  in  the  Federal 
Government,  under  the  treaty-making  clause  and  under  the  interstate 
commerce  clause,  constitute  our  Government  of  to-day  a  Government 
stronger  than  any  that  Hamilton  and  his  compeers  ever  dared  attempt 
to  inaugurate  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  —  stronger  than 
Marshall  even  ever  dreamed  of  construing  or  wanted  to  construe  into 
existence. 

This  is  true  even  when  you  consider  alone  the  retU  power  of  Congress 
under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  when  exercised  honestly  and  gen- 
uinely for  the  sole  constitutional  purpose  of  the  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce.  When  you  consider  the  cases  where  this  power  has  been 
abused  as  a  means  to  accomplish  ends  not  contemplated  by  it,  this  con- 
clusion is  stronger. 

What  has  been  actually  accomplished,  however,  by  legislation  regulat- 
ing, or  pretending  to  regulate,  interstate  commerce  is  nothing  compared 
to  what  is  proposed.  A  brilliant  young  Senator  from  Indiana  proposes  to 
control  child  labor  within  the  States,  through  the  interstate  commerce 
clause,  by  denying  to  products  manufactured  within  a  State  interstate 
transportation  when  produced  by  child  labor,  though  employed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  their  manufacture.  If  Congress 
have  power  to  do  this,  it  has  also  power  to  say  that  no  products  shall 
be  carried  in  interstate  commerce  if  produced  where  labor  is  employed 
for  longer  than  eight  hours  a  day.    If  it  have  the  right  to  do  either,  it  has 
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an  equal  right  to  say  that  no  man  or  woman  shall  travel  upon  an  inter- 
state passenger  ticket  who  has  bten  divorced  according  to  State  divorce 
laws  which  do  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  Congress. 

Early  in  the  histor)'  of  the  country  the  story  is  told  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  to  regulate  and  work  certain 
copjicr  mines,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  playful  Ijut  philosophical  man- 
ner, said  that  ihcir  method  of  deriving  from  the  Constitution  their  power 
was  about  this:  Congress  has  a  right  to  provide  for  the  common  defense; 
ships  are  necessary  fur  the  common  defense;  copper  is  necessary  to 
titiish  ships;  mines  are  necessary  to  be  worked  in  order  to  get  copper, 
and,  therefore,  Congress  has  a  right  to  work  copper  rainea  within  the 
Stales;  and  added  that  any!x>dy  who  had  ever  followed  the  reasoning 
in  "the  house  <hat  Jack  buill  "  could  readily  understand  and  would  be 
Convinced  by  the  argument. 

By  parity  of  Indiana  Senatorial  reasoning  Congress  might  enact  a 
force  bill  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause,  basing  it  upon  the  right 
of  Congress  to  say  what  should  or  should  not  enter  into  interstate  com- 
merce as  freight  or  as  passengers.  It  might,  therefore,  say  that  any  man 
elected  to  Congress  unless  elected  in  accordance  with  a  certain  law 
passed  by  Congress,  should  not  be  permitted  to  travel  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  therefore  sliould  not  be  permitted  to  leave  his  State  and 
come  lo  Washington  to  take  his  seat  as  a  Representative.  I  know,  of 
course,  Ihal  the  redudio  ad  absurdum  is  not  the  safest  of  arguments,  but 
it  sometimes  makes  things  ridiculously  clear. 

Add  to  al]  this  power  nvtr  finance,  banking,  commerce,  manufactures, 
the  immense  spread  of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  .■Agriculture. 
It  is  furnishing  seed  to  ihe  farmers,  it  has  established  a  stock  farm  in 
one  of  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  "a  standard  national 
horse,"  and  the  right  is  about  being  asserted  nf  entering  Into  a  State, 
with  or  without  its  consent,  to  construct  mads  not  only  Ijetween  the 
States,  but  wii/im  the  States.  With  their  construction  will  come  the 
assertion' of  the  right  to  control,  if  not  to  police  fhem. 

The  undoubted  right  of  Congress  to  so  regulate  interstate  commerce 
as  to  stop  the  spread  of  disease  by  it,  from  State  to  Slate,  amongst  men. 
animaU,  or  plants,  is  as  yet  lieing  driven  only  to  its  utmo,st,  but  will 
finally  b«  driven  beyond  its  utmost,  legitimate  application.  That  the 
operations  of  the  great  Department  of  Agriculture  are  beneficent  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  few  milhons  appropriated  each  year  for  that 
Department  accomplish  more  good  than  ten  times  as  many  millions 
appropriiited  for  some  other  purposes. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  given  work  is  wise  and  beneficent 
the  Federal  GovemmenI  has  the  right,  or  even  by  amendment  la  the 
Constilulion  should  have  the  right,  to  do  tl,  nor  does  it  follow  that  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  does  beneficently  carry  it  on,  that  it  <"ould 
nol  have  been  carried  on  quite  as  beneficently  by  the  States,  if  the  Fed- 
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era!  Governmeat  had  stayed  out  of  the  business.  In  connection  with 
agriculture,  for  example,  I  for  one  believe  that  if  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  had  never  undertaken  to  do  anything  at  all  with  it  the  genera) 
condition  of  agriculture  in  the  country  would  yet  have  been  quite  as 
good  as  it  is,  perhaps  better,  because  then  the  Sutcs  would  have  estab- 
lished magnificent  agricultural  departments,  with  experimental  stations, 
training  schools,  and  all  that;  would  have  vied  with  one  another,  from 
New  York  to  California,  in  dmng  the  woA,  each  actuated  by  the  modve 
of  excelling  others  in  the  prosperi^  to  be  brought  about  by  improving 
the  basic  art  —  agriculture.  Those  taught  to  lean  upon  others  for  sup- 
port forget  how  to  lean  upon  their  own  backbones. 

The  Department  wants  the  Federal  Govermnent  to  go  further  yet 
and  to  inaugurate  and  maintain  in  the  States  technical,  agricultural, 
and  manual  training  schoob,  with  what  measure  of  Federal  control  it 
has  not  thus  far  seen  fit  to  indicate. 

Take,  as  the  next  illustration,  the  gradual  assumption  of  power  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  connection  with  works  of  irrigation.  That 
Congress  has  a  right  to  irrigate  the  public  lands  so  as  to  make  them  val- 
uable and  so  that  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  may  inure  to  the  interest  of 
all  the  people  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Growing  out  of  this  right  Congress 
has  taken  hold  of  the  work  of  irrigation  everywhere,  on  private  lands  as 
welt  as  on  public  domain.  It  has  added  to  that  the  kindred  subject  of 
drainage,  because,  undoubtedly,  if  Congress  have  power  to  put  water 
on  lands  outside  of  the  public  domain,  it  has  an  equal  power  to  take 
water  off  of  lands  outside  of  the  public  domain.  The  departmental 
work  does  not  seem  to  have  recdved  even  a  momentary  check  from  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  great  case  of  Kansas  against  Colo- 
rado, in  2o6  U.  S.,  where  the  court  says,  after  examining  in  detail  all  the 
enumerated  grants  of  power  to  Congress,  that  "no  one  of  them,  by  im- 
plication, refers  to  reclamation  of  arid  lands." 

In  some  cases  where  Congress  has  usurped  power  and  where  the 
courts  have  subsequently  set  aside  the  acts  of  Congress  as  unconstitu- 
donal  the  wrongs  perpetrated  under  the  acts  have  been  perpetuated. 
Retaining  in  the  Federal  Treasury  the  money  received  under  the  "cap- 
tured and  abandoned  property  act  "  is  an  instance  in  point.  After  the 
general  amnesty  proclamation  of  the  President,  it  became  evident  that 
the  money  lying  in  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of  "captured  and  aban- 
doned property,"  would  have  to  be  restored  to  the  Southern  people  who 
'had  owned  it.  A  rider  on  an  appropriation  bill  of  July  ii,  1870,  under- 
took to  annul,  and  Congress,  by  refusing  to  appropriate  the  money  out 
of  the  Treasury,  practically  has  annulled  the  subsequent  decision  of 
the  court  to  this  effect.  Millions  of  dollars  are  now  lying  in  the  Treasury 
accumulated  there  under  this  act  of  Congress,  which  the  court  subse- 
quently held  to  be  a  special  fund  to  be  repaid  to  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty.   There  is  no  way  of  getting  it  out,  however,  because,  as  the  court 
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properly  saj^,  it  requires  an  act  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money  once 
covered  into  (he  Treasury  out  of  it  again.  Here  is  a  case  where  Federal 
legislation  has  been  adjudged  invalid  and  unconstitutional,  and  yet 
where  the  people  injured  by  the  usurpation  have  suffered  the  effect  of 
it  until  they  died  and  where  their  heire  or  assignees  are  suffering  yet. 
The  money  in  the  Treasury  derived  from  the  cotton  lax,  and  &ril!  kepi 
there,  is  another  inslante  almost  in  point. 

I  have  referred  to  the  waf  between  the  States  as  a  source  of  much 
Federal  usurpation.  The  Spanish -American  war  might  be  referred  to  in 
the  same  connection.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
for  Ihe  separation  of  the  judicial,  executive,  and  legislative  func- 
tions. In  the  Panama  Zone  the  Executive  alone  has  been  and  is  exercis- 
ing not  only  eseculive,  but  legislative  functions.  When  it  resolulian  was 
introduced  into  Congress,  and  passed  by  it,  asking  "under  what  authority 
of  law  "  the  President  was  doing  this,  the  answer  came  that  it  was 
under  authority  of  certain  acts  of  Congress,  their  dates  being  rccJlcd, 
and  under  authority  of  a  treaty  with  the  so-called  "  Republic  of  Panama," 
as  if  either  an  act  of  Congress  or  a  treaty  could  confer  upon  the  Execu- 
tive the  right  to  exercise  judicial  or  legislative  powers,  in  the  teeth  of 
an  express  constitutional  prohibition  of  their  consolidation. 

Our  experiment  with  schemes  of  crown  coloniali.'im  in  the  Philippines 
now,  and  for  a  while  in  Porto  Rico,  was  so  stupendously  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  all  our  institutions  as  to  be  at  once  horrible  and  amusing.  De- 
partment law  clerks  sent  out  as  proconsuls  are  learning  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  Cuba  lo-duy  lessons  which  will  return  to  vex  the  Republic 
at  home.  Von  need  not  expect  that  what  is  learned  there  wiil  be  for- 
gotten here.  In  Rome  the  Imperator  was  first  a  field  officer  in  Gaul  or 
Asia  or  in  other  conquered  territory.  Then  there  came  the  exercise  of 
powers  as  Imperator  in  Rome  itself.  Marius  and  Sulla  as  well  as  Julius 
Ctesar  were  virtually  emperors  long  before  Augustus  Caesar  had 
founded  what  we  now  call   the  "Roman  Empire." 

Peace  is  important  to  ali  peoples.  I  sometimes  think  that  two-thirds 
of  the  energies  of  all  thestalesmatiship  in  the  world  might  be  profitably 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  throughout  the  world.  But  if 
important  to  other  peoples,  it  is  doubly  so  to  us  with  our  peculiar  dual 
government,  the  balance  of  which  is  so  nicely  adjusted  and  so  vital  and 
which  is  always  shaken  by  the  sequclie  of  war.  We  never  know  before- 
hand what  these  sequelfe  are  going  to  be.  Vou  hear  much  of  "the 
horrors  of  war."  The  greatest  of  all  these  horrors  is  the  murder  of 
free  instilutlons,  and  especially  of  local  self-government,  the  only  pos- 
sible field  for  development  of  individual  manhood. 

The  spirit  of  absolutism  necessary  to  crown  colonialism  will  be  found 
to  be  contagious.  Accustomed  to  it  in  all  its  spirit  in  our  daily  adniinis- 
tration  of  colonial  affairs,  the  public  will  gradually  become  accustottjed 
to  the  insidious  introduction  of  its  features  at  home.    No  free  govern- 
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ment  can  sucrasrfuDjr  contiDl  alien  and  unasstmilable  pet^Ies,  ezc^t 
b;  the  violation  of  tbe  fundamental  principles  of  free  goveniment  itedf. 
Our  forefatfaeis  recognized  this  wben  tbey  {rfaced  the  Indian  tribes  on 
the  footing  of  foreigners,  to  be  dealt  with  by  treaty. 

The  mailed  fist,  well  exercised  to  its  task,  is  dangerous,  ultimately,  to 
liberty  of  citizens  much  more  than  it  is  even  to  subject  peoples.  The 
system  will  some  day  drag  down  En^and  herself  by  the  exhaustion  of 
her  sons  and  her  revenues  in  maintaining  her  bold  upon  India.  The 
inauguration  by  us  of  tbe  system  in  tbe  Philippine  Islands,  unless,  once 
we  have  the  good  sense  to  put  the  people  rA  the  archipdago  upon  their 
own  feet,  teach  them  to  stand  alone,  and  leave  them  standing  after- 
wards, will  have  the  same  effect  for  us  in  tbe  long  run.  It  is  even  now 
furnishing  the  excuse  <^  great  armaments,  naval  and  military,  and  tbe 
Philippines  constitute  to-day  the  one  point  of  unnecessary  and  unnat- 
ural contact  out  of  which  great  wars  may,  if  not  must,  ensue. 

These  Federal  usurpations  are  going  on  not  only  through  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  legislative,  but,  insidiously,  gradually,  unmarked,  by 
bureaucratic  operation,  through  the  administrative  rulings  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Charles  I  lost  his  bead  and  James  II  his  throne  because  of 
executive  and  administrative  suspensions  of  acts  of  parliament.  Tbe 
American  people  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  suspension  of  laws 
by  mere  nonenforcement  by  tbe  Executive,  or  some  obscure  bureaucrat 
under  the  Executive,  that  you  perhaps  could  not  exdte  real  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  five  men  by  a  full  recital  of  them  all.  The  Executive  sits 
in  judgment  every  day  on  the  wisdom  of  statutes. 

Mr.  Shaw  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  took  money  already  covered 
into  the  Treasury,  and  under  the  guise  of  depositing  it  virtually  loaned 
it  to  such  banks  as  he  chose  without  interest.  This  notwithstanding 
Article  I,  section  9,  clause  7,  of  the  Constitution,  which  says:  "No 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law." 

The  same  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  quietly  construed  the  disjunctive 
"or  "  in  a  law  passed  by  Congress  lo  have  the  meaning  of  the  conjunc- 
tive "and,"  so  that  when  Congress  had  by  law  said  that  those  receiving 
deposits  of  public  money  —  not  deposits  of  money  already  covered  into 
the  Treasury,  remember  —  but  deposits  of  money  collected  from  internal 
revenues  and  not  yet  covered  into  the  Treasury  —  should  deposit  as 
security  United  States  bonds  "and  "  other  bonds,  that  it  meant  "or  " 
other  bonds.  Upon  this  he  quietly  issued  a  ukase  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  receive  such  securities  as  "complied  with  the  savings-bank  laws 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,"  and  would  dispense  with  the  deposit 
of  United  States  bonds  altogether,  in  his  discretion.  The  discussions  in 
Congress  at  the  time  that  the  law  under  whose  alleged  authority  he 
acted  was  passed  show  the  reasons  for  the  original  act.  People  forget 
now  that  there  was  a  time  when  United  States  bonds  were  not  at  par. 
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It  was  wbe,  therefore,  upon  the  part  of  Congress  to  provide  originally 
thai  Ihe  Secretary  at  [he  Treasury  might  require  other  security  as 
additianai  lo  [hat  of  tialional  bonds  in  order  thai  the  5et:urity  might 
always  be  equal  in  par  value  to  the  money  loaned.  1  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  totiil  tvrturing  of  tlie  origina.1  meaning  by  the  Secretary's 
decision.  Secretary  Cortelyuu  ruled  later  on  that,  under  the  provisions 
of  a  law  permitting  the  issuance  of  Treasury  L-erlificates  "when  neces- 
saxy  tu  meet  ]fiibhc  espenditures,"  he  waa  enabled  to  issue  these 
certificales  to  get  money  in  order  lo  help  the  banks  by  free  loans  in 
a  panic. 

An  administrative  board  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  the  business 
apparenlly  of  seeing  to  it  that  due  "protection  *'  U  rendered  lo  "Ameri- 
can industries,"  and  tindlng  that  there  was  no  tariff  on  frog  legs,  which 
were  being  imported  into  our  territory  lo  the  detriment  of  the  great 
American  industry  of  bullfrog  raising,  gravely  ruled  that  they  were  tax- 
able under  the  clause  which  put  an  import  duly  upon  dressed  poultry. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  Federal  usuqiation  by 
the  National  Legislature  and  Executive  and  either  set  aside  by  judicial 
authority  or  left  to  stand  iind  stay  to  plague  us  yet  does,  not  constitute 
a  tithe  of  what  we  are  to  expect  if  some  recent  utterances  by  great  and 
popular  men  are  10  be  taken  at  their  face  value. 

The  President  in  his.  Harrisburg  speech,  delivered  in  the  month  of 
October,  Ego6,  says:  "In  some  ca,';es  this  governmental  acrion  must  be 
exercised  by  the  States.  In  otlners  it  has  become  increasingiy  evident 
that  no  sufficient  State  action  is  possible,  and  that  we  need  through 
Executive  action,  throufjh  Itgialalion,  and  through  judicial  inlerprela- 
tion  and  conslrttflion.,  to  increaie  tlic  power  of  the  Federal  <jovernmetit. 
If  we  fail  thus  to  increase  it  we  show  our  impotency." 

Mark  the  language.  "We  need  —  that  is  the  old  familiar  tyrant's 
plea  —  necessity."  To  do  what?  To  "increase"  the  "power  of  the 
Federal  Government."  The  very  verb  "increase  "  is  the  President's 
word  and  is  a  confession  that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  now 
possess  the  powers  desired  to  he  annesed  ^  a  confession,  therefore,  of 
deliberately  conlemplated  usuqiation.  And  to  increase  power  how? 
Not  by  amending  the  Constitution,  even  though  we  had  to  amend  the 
amendatory  clause  in  order  to  make  the  work  of  amendment  easier,  but 
"by  Executive  action,"  and,  "by  legislation,"  both  of  them  necessarily, 
if  there  be  an  "increase  "  of  power,  violative  of  the  cOnStitutiunal  limi- 
tations upon  "Executive  action,"  and  upon  Federal  legislation.  It  can 
not  be  to(v  often  repeated  that  this  is  true,  or  else  the  word  "increase  " 
would  not  have  needed  lo  be  used.  And  third,  and  more  insidiously 
still,  by  express  executive  injunction  there  should  be  and  must  be 
"increase  "  by  judicial  interpretation  and  construction.  By  the  Soul 
of  all  Insidious  Revolution !  Mark  the  quoted  words  well  in  your 
memories  I 
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Secretary  Root,  in  his  New  York  speech  in  December,  1906,  evidently 
following  up  a  deliberately  laid  scheme  and  purposely  supplementing 
the  Present's  speech  in  Harrisburg  in  October  of  that  year,  uses  this 
language:  "Sooner  or  later  constructions  will  be  found  to  vest  power 
where  it  will  be  exercised,  in  the  National  Government."  Secretary 
Root  is  a  lawyer.  He  knows  what  the  verb  "vest  "  means.  His  lan- 
guage is  to  "vest  power,"  "Vest"  means  to  give  —  to  deposit  a  new 
power,  not  to  apply  an  existing  one  to  new  conditions.  His  ground  and 
excuse  and  reason  for  "vesting  "  it  is  that  it  must  be  "placed  "  where  it 
will  be  "exercised."  The  necessary  inference  is  that  it  is  now  vested  or 
placed  in  the  States  and  that  they  ought  to  be  divested  of  it,  became  they 
do  not  "exercise"  it.  His  method  of  "vesting"  power  again  is,  like 
the  President's  method  of  "increasing  "  it,  not  by  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  whereby  the  people  themselves  can  redistribute  the  powers, 
which  are  theirs,  and  which  they  originally  distributed  between  our  dual 
sovereignties,  but  by  "  constructions "  which  are  to  be  "found/ " 
"Found  "  by  whom?  By  the  very  men  who  are  to  exennse  the  powers 
construed  into  bdng  by  bdng  "found." 

An  American  citizen  does  not  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any  gov- 
ernment. His  oath  of  allegiance  is  to  the  Constitution.  Every  officer 
who  serves  the  Federal  Government,  from  the  President  down,  whether 
he  be  Cabinet  officer,  judge.  Senator,  or  Representative,  takes  this  oath. 
It  is  now  proposed  that  the  Executive  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  "  vest "  power  in  themselves  "  by  construction,"  to  be 
"found,"  and  that  they  shall  "increase  "  their  power  "through  Execu- 
tive action."  Think  of  it!  And  yet  in  all  this  broad  land  no  hint  or 
suggestion  of  impeachment! 

This  method  of  amending  the  Constitution  does  not  require  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  each  House  nor  three-fourths  of  the  States  in 
confirmation  of  it.  It  b  easy.  It  requires  nothing  but  momentary 
forgetfulness  of  an  oath  registered  in  the  chancel  of  God.  It  is  not 
dangerous.  It  may,  perhaps,  even  be  applauded,  if  the  thing  sought 
to  be  done  be  popular  with  the  populace. 

What  is  more,  the  President  proposes  to  "  make  good  "  —  a  phrase 
he  is  fond  of.  I  have  not  time  to  refer  to  all  the  circumstantial  evidence 
in  support  of  this  statement,  but  run  over  in  your  minds  recent  history 
—  Root's  part  in  it  in  the  Philippines ;  the  acts  of  our  proconsular 
agents;  the  present  condition  of  things  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
frequent  chidings  by  the  President  of  the  Federal  judges  where  they  do 
not  decide  to  suit  tum,  showing  a  purpose  of  bending  and  warping  the 
personnel  of  the  Supreme  and  other  Federal  courts  to  an  incorporation 
of  his  policies,  where  unconstitutional,  by  "judicial  construction,"  as  a 
part  of  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government.  No  lawyer  not  enter- 
taining an  opinion  favorable  to  these  policies  can  go  upon  the  bench 
unless  he  succeeds  in  fooling  the  President  or  unless  the  President  fools 
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himself  as  to  his  legal  opinions,  Daniel  Webster  was  right  when  he  said 
that  "the  Judlcid  power  cau  not  stajid  for  a  long  time  against  the  Execu- 
tive power."  The  present  President  has  already  during  his  tenure  of 
office  appointed  one-third  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  over  one-half  of 
the  subordinate  Federal  Judges, 

Judges  on  the  district  and  circuit  bench,  although  they  hold  their 
offices  "duritig  good  behavior,"  feel  ambition  like  other  men  and  would 
like  to  fill  vacancies  upon  the  Supreme  Bench,  as  they  arise.  They  can 
pursue  no  course  better  calculated  to  bring  about  thai  result  than  to 
let  it  be  known  by  their  decisions  as  subordinate  judges  that  ihey  share 
the  President's  opinions,  and  among  others,  perhaps  chiefly,  his  opinion 
of  the  rightfulness  of  "increasing"  Federal  power  "  by  construction." 

The  difficulty  of  amending  the  Constitution  is  the  excuse  at  heart  for 
most  Federal  usurpations,  this  with  and  even  more  than,  the  alleged 
"inaction  of  the  Stales."  It  was  well  that  at  the  beginning  the  practice 
of  amendment  should  have  been  made  extremely  difficult.  The  thing 
was  to  put  the  Government  upon  its  feet  and  "teach  it  to  march,"  as 
the  French  say;  to  stop  experiments  with  the  framework  until  the  peo- 
ple had  become  accustomed  to  it.  We  have  reached  the  point  now  where 
there  are  many  amendments  that  ought  to  be  made  to  the  organic  law; 
first,  because  ihey  are  highly  beneficent  in  themselves;  .secondly,  be- 
cause we  want  to  do  away  with  this  excuse  and  pretext  of  tisur])ing 
power  "in  order  to  do  good."  It  has  been  said  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution can  not  be  amended  except  as  the  result  of  some  great  cata- 
clysm, or  foreign  or  civil  war.  It  is  true  that  it  is  very  difTicult,  indeed, 
to  amend  it  —  so  difficult  as  to  be,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  al- 
most impossible.  If  you  have  a  system  which  is  too  diflicull  of  legiti- 
mate change,  you  therefore  invite  illegitimate  change  —  or  usurpation. 

Ch-anges  by  amendment.  The  first  clause  in  the  Constitution  that 
ought  to  be  amended  is  the  amendatory  clause  itself,  .^mending  the 
Constitution  ought  to  be  difficult,  but  not  so  difficult  as  it  is  now.  It 
would  aeem  that  to  require  a  majority  of  10  per  cent  over  one-half  in 
each  House,  voring  for  two  successive  Congresse,s  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment, would  be  a  requirement  suiEciently  difficult  in  the  initiative. 
This  would  require  at  present  51  Senators  and  215  Congressmen,  and 
as  that  vote  would  be  required  in  two  successive  Congresses,  the  scheme 
would  give  the  people  jime  to  think  between  the  two  Congresses  and 
an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  proposed  amendments  tentatively 
when  thty  cante  to  elect  the  Membets  of  first  Congress  after  the  one 
proposing  the  amendment.  If  to  thb  were  added  that  the  proposed 
amendment  should  not  become  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  unlaws 
it  shall  be  ratified  both  by  a  majority  of  the  people  and  by  a  majority 
of  the  States,  the  practice  of  amerndmenl  would  not  be  rendered  so  easy 
as  to  lead  to  many  propositions  of  amendment,  and  still  would  be  made 
easy  enough  to  encourage  a  hope  upon  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to 
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preserve  our  institutions,  that  they  need  not  be  destroyed  because  of  the 
veiy  organic  difficulty  of  changing  them. 

/(  is  not,  however  ~~  note  ye  well  —  in  this  way  that  either  President 
or  Secretary  proposes  to  go  about  the  introduction  of  reforms  or  a  re- 
distribution of  governmental  powers.  It  is  not  proposed  that  it  shall 
be  done  dehberately  by  amendment  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Nadonal 
Legislature  and  by  the  confirmation  of  the  people  in  the  States,  but  that 
powers  are  to  be  "vested"  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  Federal  powers  are  to  be  "increased"  by  "con- 
structions," which  are  "lo  be  found;"  and  by  "Executive  action"  and 
"by  legislation"  and  by  a  judicial  reading  into  the  instrument  of  that 
which  is  confessed,  by  the  very  language  used,  not  to  have  been  written 
into  it. 

There  has  been  a  recrudescence  of  federalism  here  lately  alarming 
in  its  proportions.  We  begin  to  hear  a  great  deal  once  more  about 
"inherent  powers,"  about  "powers  ordinarily  exercised  by  sovereign 
nations,"  and  therefore,  as  it  is  claimed,  to  be  exercised  by  the  Fedei^ 
Government  and  about  affairs  of  "national  concernment."  This  tatter 
phrase  would  include  murder,  theft,  divorce  —  almost  everything  per- 
taining to  morals  or  health.  The  President  talks  about  court  decisions 
which  have  left  "vacancies,"  "blanks"  between  Federal  and  State 
powers,  and  wants  these  vacancies  and  blanks  filled,  occupied  "by 
Executive  action,"  by  "legislative  action,"  and  "by  judicial  construc- 
tion." How  absurd !  No  decision  of  any  court  could  possibly  have 
ever  left  a  blank  or  a  vacancy  between  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  States. 
The  moment  the  court  decides  that  a  given  power  is  not  one  of  those 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government,  either  expressly  or  by  proper  and 
honest  implication,  that  moment  the  court  has  decided  e  converso  that 
it  is  a  power  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  by  virtue  of  the  tenth 
amendment. 

Much  has  been  written  about  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "or  to  the 
people"  in  this  amendment.  In  my  mind  it  is  clear;  the  powers  not 
delegated  are  reserved  either  to  the  States  or  "to  the  people  "/or  redis- 
tribution, as  they  may  choose,  by  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Both 
State  and  Federal  governments  are  their  servants,  not  their  masters. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  acting  within  their  respective  States, 
have  reserved  the  right  of  further  distribution  of  governmental  powers. 
Again,  individuals  have  also  certain  natural  and  inalienable  rights,  to 
which  reference  is  likewise  made  in  the  phrase.  These  are  by  nature 
"reserved  to  the  people,"  as  individuals,  as  rights  not  to  be  touched 
either  by  State  or  by  Federal  Government  —  by  any  governmental  or 
political  agency  whatsoever.  That  man  does  not  understand  the  nature 
of  American  institutions  who  thinks  that  arbitrary  and  unlimited  power 
is  vested  anywhere  under  our  system,  even  in  a  majority  of  the  people 
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themselves,  acting  through  any  government  or  of  themselves.  There 
are  things  which  under  our  system  a  majority  can  not  do,  whether  they 
are  right  in  their  opinion  to  be  done  or  nol;  llms  high  was  the  sacred- 
ness  of  individuality  held  by  our  forefathers ! 

I  was  talking  a  moment  ago  about  the  intluence  of  the  Executive  over 
the  judiciary. —  quoted  Daniel  Webster  to  the  effect  that  the  judiciary 
"could  not  long  stand  against  the  inllirence  of  the  Executive"  —  and 
yet  the  spirit  of  the  time  b  such  that  it  has  been  gravely  proposed  in  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  House  to  make  this  influence  still  greater.  That 
bill,  inlroduced  on  January  4,  1907.  provides  thai  the  President  may, 
"whenever  in  his  judgment  the  public  welfare  will  be  promoted  by  the 
retirement  of  a  judge,"  retire  him  and  appoint  somebody  else,  "with 
tiie  advitc  and  ronseni  of  the  Senate,"  who  shall  take  his  place  in  the 
exercise  of  judicial  functions.  This  would  give  to  ihe  President  and 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  absolute  control  over  the  judiciary. 

Our  executive  defiarlmenl  has  carried  the  Root  doclrine  into  its  dealings 
with  Congress.  Where  Congress  will  not  enact  legislation  that  the 
Executive  wants  and  loses  patience  about,  some  administrative  de- 
partment construes  it  to  exist.  This  was  the  case  in  the  graded-age- 
pension  ukase,  i-ssued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  A  bill  has 
been  t>ending  in  Congress  to  accomplish  the  precise  result;  Congress 
would  not  pass  it;  the  Executive,  through  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions, amid  popular  applause,  construed  it  into  existence. 

When,  later,  it  was  proposed  ui>on  a  general  appropriation  bill  to 
irisert  a  clau.se  enacting  into  law  the  graded-pension  system  thus  prc>- 
mulgatcd,  the  point  of  order  was  raised  that  the  motion  could  not  under 
the  rule  be  entertained  by  the  House  when  a  "general  appropriation 
bill"  was  under  consideration,  because  it  was  "contrary  to  existing 
law.*'  In  other  words,  that  the  amendment  containing  the  very  lan- 
guage of  (he  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  was  confessedly 
a  change  of  existing  law.  This  point  of  order  was  sustained.  Sustain- 
ing it  was  an  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  Executive  order  had  pro- 
mulgated a  new  law  —  that  a  branch  of  the  executive  had  legislated. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  point  of  order  had  not  been  suslalncd,  then  the 
veiy  fact  of  the  adoption  of  the  ara.endnienl  would  have  been  a  confes- 
sion of  the  fact  that  Congress  needed  to  act  in  ordtr  la  make  [a'u^ul  that 
which  by  Executive  order  had  been  promulgated. 

Again,  a  treaty  wilh  Santo  Domingo  was  pending  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  which  the  Senate  for  a  long  time  refused  Co  confirm. 
The  Executive,  being  determined  to  have  its  own  way.  Senate  or  no 
Senate,  did,  as  a  historical  fact,  for  two  years  before  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  execute  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Yet,  again,  the  President  at  one  time  having  a  nomination  of  a  cer- 
tain South  Carolina  negro  named  Crum  pending  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
session  having  corae  to  nn  end  witbout  action  on  it,  and  thereupon  an 
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eirtraoidinary  session  having  been  called  to  b^in  at  12  o'dock  on  the 
very  day  upon  whkb  the  fonner  session  expired,  Secretary  Root  and 
the  President  between  them  construed  into  existence  what  they  called 
"a  constructive  recess"  —  that  is,  that  between  the  beginmng  of  12 
o'clock  and  the  end  <rf  the  same  12  o'clock  on  the  same  day  there  had 
been  a  "constructive  recess,"  and  that  this  being  the  case,  the  President 
had  a  right  to  reappoint  this  proposed  appointee  during  this  so-called 
"recess,"  He  did  reappoint  .him  thus  contrary  to  law,  and  the  Senate 
was  subsequently  cooced  or  persuaded  to  confirm  him. 

The  logical  inconsistency  of  public  opinion  in  America  was  never 
better  shown  than  with  regard  to  this  incident.  The  President's  coo- 
strucdon  into  existence  of  a  "constructive  recess"  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  his  r^ht  of  appointment  aroused  no  indignation,  although  it  was 
the  act  of  one  man.  He  had,  however,  set  a  precedent  which  soon  found 
imitators.  If  there  had  been  a  recess,  then  Members  of  Congress  were 
endtled  to  nuleage  for  the  recess  or,  rather,  the  new  session  following 
it.  They  therefore  very  logically,  according  to  the  precedent  set  by  the 
Executive  (although  of  course  very  wrongfully,  but  no  more  wrongfully 
than  the  President)  voted  themselves  mileage  for  the  "recess." 

A  storm  of  disapprobation  from  the  throats  of  the  people  and  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  swelled  to  heaven.  The  Senate  voted  the  ex- 
tra mileage  out,  and  President,  people,  and  all  "congratulated  the 
country."  The  man  who  imagined  the  iniquitous  thing  and  acted  upon 
it  secured  the  result  that  he  aimed  at  and  was  little,  if  at  all,  criticized. 
The  very  Senate  that  voted  extra  mileage  out  of  the  law  upon  the  ground 
that  there  had  been  no  constructive  recess  finally  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointee whom  the  President  had  hurled  back  at  them  upon  the  opposite 
theory  that  there  had  been  a  constructive  recess. 

Franklin  Pierce  in  a  recent  book,  that  ought  to  be  taught  in  every 
school  and  college  where  civil  government  is  taught,  a  book  entitled 
"  Federal  Usurpations,"  from  which  I  have  drawn  much  for  this  speech, 
says:  "Social  evolution  progresses  actually  with  the  importance  of  the 
citizen  over  the  State  and  decreases  in  the  proportion  of  the  importance 
of  the  State  over  the  people."  All  these  propositions  of  adding  to  the 
powers  of  government  by  "Executive  action"  and  "legislative  action" 
and  "judicial  construction"  and  "constructions  to  be  found"  leave 
that  great  truth  out  of  sight.  I  know  of  no  people  who  have  too  little 
government.  We  do  not  want  an  America  like  Sparta,  where  the  State 
was  all  and  man  was  nothing.  We  wint  no  Rome,  even,  where  re- 
sponsibility was  so  entirely  devolved  upon  government  that  when  gov- 
ernment itself  grew  weak  there  was  no  initiative  left  among  the  people 
even  to  resist  invasion  —  a  herd  of  helpless  sheep  they  were. 

Our  weight  of  political  machinery  is  increasing  all  the  rime.  Not 
many  years  ago  there  were  about  zoo  special  agents  —  in  other  words, 
detectives  and  spies  —  in  the  employ  of  the  Government.    There  are 
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nver  3,000  now,  taking  the  places  of  ordinary  Govemmenl  officials, 
going  up  and  down  the  land  hunting  op,  by  detective  methods,  viola- 
lions  of  Federal  Statutes.  A  detective  is  lilie  an  expert  in  the  medlcaJ 
profession.  He  generally  Itnds  what  he  is  seeking.  God  never  made 
a  throat  or  a  nose  to  suit  a  throat  and  nose  expert ;  he  never  made  a, 
pair  of  eyes  tn  suit  an  eye  sjieciaiist.  The  Departmcnl  of  Justice  uses 
a  great  many  of  these  detectives.  When  yuu  begin  to  inquire  under 
what  .luthority  of  law,  it  is  difficult  to  procure  an  answer.  Thai  Depart- 
ment seems  lo  borrow  them  from  the  Treasury  Department:.  In  other 
Words,  ihcy  are  detailed  from  the  Treasury  Dejiarlment  to  do  work 
for  the  Department  of  Justice,  The  law  appropriating  for  them  in  the 
Treasury  tjepartment  appropriates  for  them  for  certain  express  pur- 
poses —  chiclly  for  ferreting  out  and  procuring  punishment  of  counter- 
feiters and  v-iolators  of  the  internal- revenue  and  customs  laws.  They 
are  being  ased  for  a  hundred  purjioses  —  peonage  is  the  immediate  fad ; 
public-land  stealing  was  the  fad  a  few  months  back-  In  SO  far  as  special 
agents  are  being  used  for  the  puqiose  of  investigating  trusts  and  bring- 
ing them  to  book,  there  is  express  authority  of  law  independently. 

Judge  George  Gray  well  says  in  a.  recent  speech  that  in  Rome  when 
a  Dictator  was  appointed,  his  instructions  were  "to  take  care  that  the 
State  receive  no  harm."  This  was  a  pretty  broad  authority.  Mr.  Eryce, 
the  author  of  "The  American  Commonwealth,"  a  book  which  has  done 
much  harm,  seems  to  think  from  what  he  says  that  by  a  sort  of  construc- 
tion or  impiicatio-n  our  Presidents,  in  times  of  acute  peril  may,  or  must, 
act  on  a  like  instruction.  The  present  President  does  not  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  a  time  of  acute  peril,  but  that  the  instruc- 
tion is  good  "for  any  old  time." 

When  the  New  York  constitutional  convenrion  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tinn  of  the  United  States,  it  adopled  it  with  the  proviso  that  there  should 
be  no  eji;tcn.sion  of  power  "by  legal  liction."  This  was  to  prevent  usurpa- 
tion of  Federal  power  by  construction.  How  far  the  power  of  legal 
fiction  may  carry  a  system  of  laws  may  be  realized  when  it  is  remembereil 
that  from  the  twelve  tables  of  ancient  Rome  there  grew  up  by  cnnstruc- 
tinn  and  legal  fiction  the  carpus  juris  civUi's,  and  that  from  a  lot  of  old 
cu5tom.s  there  grew  up  by  court  precedents  the  great  body  of  our  "com- 
mon law,"  or  icx  nan  scripta.  The  only  restraint  that  we  have  upon 
Esecutive  usurpation  is  judicial  constraint  and  impeachment,  and  the 
only  restraint  on  judicial  usurpation  is  the  power  of  impeachment  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  hefore  the  Senate  acting  as  a  grand  court 
of  impeachment.  It  requires  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  to  convict,  and 
the  sole  penalty  is  deprivation  of  office. 


I  shall  not  say  much  more,  however,  about  judicial  usuqiation,  be- 
cause there  has  not  been  as  much  of  usurpation  by  that  branch  of  the 
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Government,  either  attempted  or  consummateji,  as  by  the  other  tvro. 
Upon  the  whole,  our  judiciary  has  rather  prfeerved  the  Constitution 
from  popular  passion  and  impulse,  from  party  spirit  and  sectional  bate, 
and  in  proportion  as  Congress  and  the  Executive  grow  wilder,  it  sets 
aside  from  year  to  year  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  their  acts.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  period  before  the  civil  war  it  had  set  aside  only  two  or 
three  general  acts.  Just  how  many  multiples  of  that  number  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional  since  I  can  not  now  say,  but  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to  the  Supreme  Court's  checking  up  Congress  and  the 
President  every  now  and  then,  and  the  prayer  of  every  good  Americas 
is  that  it  may  do  so  "  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

Yet  even  the  judiciaiy  has  made  some  apparently  queer  decisions 
lately.  In  Mankichi's  case,  which  came  up  from  Hawaii,  there  had 
been  no  indictment  nor  any  unanimous  verdict  of  twelve  men  —  in  our 
constitutional  sense  a  jury  verdict  —  against  the  prisoner,  and  yet  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  case  upon  the  ground  that  the  laws  of 
Hawaii,  when  annexed  to  the  United  States,  had  not  required  an  in- 
dictment and  had  made  provision  for  a  jury  that  did  not  find  a  verdict 
by  unanimity,  but  by  majority.  Upon  what  principle,  the  court  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  right  to  say  just  n'hich  fundamental  constitutional 
principles  should  go  with  the  Constitution  to  Hawaii  simultaneously 
with  annexation,  and  which  of  those  fundamental  notions  should  remain 
behind  —  to  go  later  or  not  at  all  —  presents  a  curious  study. 

The  gradual  growth  of  injunctions  in  Federal  courts  constitutes  the 
chief  thing  to  complain  of  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Originally  the  equitable  right  of  injunction  was  issued  only  when 
the  law  remedy  was  inadequate  because  of  damages  immediate  and 
irreparable,  and  it  did  not  apply  to  crimes.  In  I^ennon's  case  (i66  U.  S.), 
however,  men  were  actually  enjoined  from  refusing  to  haul  cars  of  a 
railroad  and  from  leaving  the  employ  of  the  railroad,  while  under  the 
charge  of  a  receiver  appointed  by  a  Federal  court,  on  the  ground  that 
their  quitting  the  employment  "crippled  the  railroad's  operation,"  and 
I  believe,  if  I  remember  correctly,  also  upon  the  ground  that  it  interfered 
with  interetate  commerce.  This  injunction  was  issued  in  spite  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment,  which  forbids  "involuntary  servitude  except 
from  crime." 

If  everything  that  can  be  construed  to  be  an  interference  with  inter- 
state commerce  is  to  be  taken  as  a  just  ground  for  an  injunction,  then  a 
man  who  shoots  another  riding  on  an  interstate  ticket  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  Orleans  would,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  subject  himself  to  Federal 
judge-made  penalties,  instead  of  being  simply  tried  by  a  jury  for  murder, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  the  place  where  he  committed  the 
murder.  Even  when  United  States  penal  statutes  exist,  where  a  man 
can  be  arrested  upon  affidavit  and  rendered  harmless,  the  Federal  courts 
still  issue  injunctions. 
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Tlie  assertion  oj  the  power  to  inflkt  penaities  for  indirect  contempts  — 
constructive  contempls,  contempts  committed  liui  tif  the  view  of  the 
court  —  punishments  which  carry  deprivation  of  liLerty  and  deprivation 
of  property  without  a  jury  trial  is  another  abuse. 

These  tilings  encourage  a  spirit  of  anarchy. 

Every  man,  if  possible,  ought  to  have  a  trial  by  jury. 

iDJuntdons  are  issued  on  ex  parte  hearing,  on  miere  affidavits  without 
noti-Ct  even  to  the  defendant,  and  on  reference  of  questions  of  fact  to 
one  referee.  Upon  such  evidence  as  that,  and  such  findings  of  fact  as 
that,  before  any  reaJ  trial,  the  enforcement  of  State  laws,  passed  deliber- 
ately by  Slate  legislatures  and  approved  solemnly  by  Slate  cxecudves, 
are  enjoined.  The  plea  generally  is  that  the  State  law  is  "  confiscatory." 
Of  course,  wfien  upon  a  hearing  properiy  had,  after  due  notice  to  both 
sides,  and  a  pr^>per  investigation  *>l  the  facts.  State  legislation  is  found 
to  be  really  confiscatory,  it  must  be  set  aside  by  permanent  injunction, 
as  conflicting  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales.  But  (hat  is 
not  the  question  here;  the  question  is  whether  the  temporary  restraining 
order  issued  ex  parte  upon  mere  affidavits  and  so-called  ascertainment 
of  fact  by  a  master  in  Chancer}',  very  Uttle  acquainted  with  the  subject- 
malter  and  very  little  able  to  judge  of  it,  should  prevail  to  annul  a  State 
statute. 

Lei  us  ttoike  a-  leftdtnry  to  usurp  Federal  pc-wer  under  the  treaty  clause. 
Calhoun  says  thai  treaties  are  the  supreme  faw  of  the  land  "provirled 
such  regulations"  (in  treaties)  "are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion." I  quote  Calhoun,  because  he  went  further  than  almost  anybody 
in  matntaining  the  "jilenary  power  of  the  Federal  G<.>vemment  to  regulate 
our  intercourse  with  foreign  powers-" 

If  the  treaty  attempt  to  treat  concerning  some  subject-matter  (he  regu- 
lation of  which  is  not  delegated  to  any  branch  whatsoever  of  the  Federal 
Government,  then  that  treaty  is  "inconsistent  with  the  Constilution," 
as  being  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  formed.  If  it  attempt  to  (real  of  some  subject-matter  the  regu- 
lation of  which  is  delegated  to  any  branch  of  the  Federal  Governmetit, 
r  care  not  which  branch,  I  admit  the  "plenary  power  of  (he  Federal  Gov- 
ernment" thereby  exercised.  That  the  treaty  can  give  an  alien  equal 
rights  with  thf  citizen,  even  within  a  State,  concerning  a  subject-matter 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  otherwise  not  control  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  that  it  can  give  him  superior  privileges  to  a  citizen  I  deny.  If  by 
treaty  with  Japan,  forexamplcj  Cati/ornia  can  be  forced  tw  admit  Japan- 
ffic,  or  by  treaty  with  China  it  can  be  forced  to  admit  Chinese,  to  I  he  same 
schools  wi'th  white  children,  then  by  treaty  with  Haid  or  Santo  Domingo 
negroes  from  th(ise  islands  could  be  admitted  to  the  same  schools  with 
white  children  in  Mississippi,  let  us  say,  where  native-born  negroes, 
cjliaens  of  the  United  States,  can  not  attend  white  schools. 

The  President  in  a  Massachusetts  speech  is  quoted  as  saying:  "States 
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rights  ought  to  be  preserved  when  they  mean  the  people's  rights,  but  not 
when  they  mean  the  people's  wrongs," 

In  God's  name,  who  is  to  say  what  are  the  people's  rights  and  what 
are  the  people's  wrongs  ?  If  I  undertook  to  answer  the  question,  I  should 
say:  "The  people  themselves."  And  then,  if  I  were  asked  further  how 
they  were  to  say  it,  or  have  said  it,  how  they  were  to  draw  the  line,  or 
have  drawn  it,  how  they  were  to  prescribe  the  people's  rights  and  pre- 
scribe the  people's  wrongs,  I  would  say  in  the  fundamental  organic  law, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
States,  which  are  the  prescribing  voice  of  the  people  themselves,  saying 
both  to  the  Federal  Government  as  contra  distinguished  from  the  State 
governments:  "Within  these  boundaries  thou  must  travel,"  and  say- 
ing to  the  State  governments,  the  residua  of  governmental  authority: 
"Thus  far  and  thus  far  only  in  the  United  States  shall  any  governmental 
authority  over  man  ever  go." 

We  are  running  mad.  The  latest  proposition  is  to  have  a  law  for  Fed- 
eral registration  of  automobiles,  on  the  ground  that  automobiles  do 
sometimes  cross  State  h'nes. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  President  to  charter  and  by  Mr.  Bryan  to  license 
corporations  chartered  by  the  States  before  they  can  enter  into  interstate 
business. 

The  President's  latest  astounding  proposition  is  to  leave  a  branch  of 
the  executive  government  to  distinguish  between  "good  trusts"  and 
"bad  trusts,"  marking  out  one  for  a  license  to  do  business  and  another 
for  extirpation.  What  a  campaign-contribution  breeder  that  would  be! 
How  the  combinations  and  trusts  —  the  present  substantive  law  being 
cunningly  retained  in  the  plan  —  would  run  over  one  another  in  con- 
tributing to  the  campaign  funds  of  whichever  party  happened  to  be  in 
power,  in  order  to  bias  the  executive  department  of  that  party  in  finding 
them  "good"  and  not  "bad!" 

I  have  referred  once  before  to  administrative  or  bureaucratic  usurpa- 
tions of  Federal  power  as  being  most  dangerous  of  all,  because  most 
insidious  and  least  seen  by  the  average  citizen.  I  wish  that  some  of  you, 
who  have  time  to  do  it,  would  study  the  case,  referred  to  by  Franklin 
Pierce,  by  Juy  Toy,  a  Chinaman  (reported  in  198  U.  S.),  who  was  bom 
in  the  United  States,  went  to  China  on  a  visit,  and  came  back;  was 
sentenced  to  deportation  as  an  alien  by  the  Immigradon  Commission, 
and  whose  sentence  was  affirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In 
some  way  the  poor  devil  managed  to  communicate  with  a  lawyer  and  to 
avail  himself  of  habeas  corpus  proceedings.  « 

The  referee  found  Toy's  statement  that  he  was  bom  in  America  to  be 
true.  The  case  finally  got  to  the  Supreme  Court.  That  court  decided 
that  the  question  of  fact  as  to  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  native-bom 
citizen  of  the  United  States  had  been  decided  by  an  administrative  tribu- 
nal authorized  to  try  it  and  that  that  finding  was  final  and  conclusive; 
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in  other  words,  lliat  U  made  no  different-e  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Toy  was  a  natural-bom  citizen  or  an  aJien,  he  was  banished,  and  that 
was  aJ  there  was  to  it! 

It  ifi  not  dofit  in  connection  with  this  case  that  the  courts  have  held 
[hat  ihey  could  not  take  cognizance  of  the  ronclusiuns  reached  by  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  tribunals  and  that  no  appeal  to  any  court 
would  lie,  hut  in  other  matters  as  Well. 

For  example,  the  power  at  present  reposed  in  the  Post  OfGce  Depart- 
ment when  issuing  fraud  orders,  although  it  has  not  as  yet  been  as  seri- 
ously abused  as  il  may  be,  is  a  power  out  of  which  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  princi|jle  of  the  freedom  of  ibe  press  may  "flow,  especially  when 
dealing  through  it  with  dangerous  and  unfMipuiar  classes.  The  Depart- 
ment may  tomorrow,  if  it  choose,  cut  oS  the  New  York  Times  ur  the 
NorLii  A  merican  Rei'iew,  or  Collier's  Weekly  from  the  right  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  mails,  under  a  fraud  order.  If  il  chose  to  do  so, 
there  would  be  no  appeal  to  any  court.  It  could  furthermore,  if  it  chose, 
refuse  by  a  fraud  order  to  permit  any  mail  to  be  defivtred  la  either  of 
them  or  to  me  or  to  yuu.  It  could  do  this  upon  the  report  of  dclectivts 
in  the  Department,  and  perhaps  the  first  we  would  know  of  il  would  be 
from  missing  our  mail.  Moreover,  upon  complaint  and  intjuiry  as  to 
the  exact  point  in  which  we  had  offended,  the  Department  might  further- 
more return  the  answer  that  it  was  not  "practicable  to  make  reply"  to 
our  inquiry. 

Franklin  Pierce,  at  any  rate,  quotes  a  case  in  the  book  to  which  I  have 
referred,  where  certain  printed  matter  was  excluded  from  the  mail  on 
the  ground  of  "obscenity/'  The  Depiartment  was  written  to  to  specify 
in  what  respect  and  how  and  where  there  waa  anything  obscene  in  the 
primed  mrilter,  and  it  is  quoted  to  have  replied  that  it  was  "not  pracd- 
cable"  to  answer  the  inquiry. 

It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  reply  that  the  Department  woidd  not  do 
what  I  have  supposed.  That  it  might  is  a  sufficient  danger  to  human 
Uberty. 

In  the  case  of  South  Carolina  against  the  United  Stat^  (199  U.  S.) 
the  .'supreme  Court  says  of  our  Constitution  —  which,  I  repeat,  is  ihe 
only  sovereign  in  America  except  the  people  themselves  acting  in  a 
prescribed  way  while  exercising  the  power  to  amend  and  change  il  —  the 
Supreme  Court  says  c,i  that  Constitution,  that  it  "speaks  onl  only  in  the 
same  way.  but  with  the  same  meaning  and  intent  with  whiib  it  .spoke, 
when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers  and  was  voted  on  and  adopted 
by  the  people." 

That  phrase  ought  to  be  memorized  by  every  schoolboy  who  is  study- 
ing "civil  government"  in  every  public  school.  Whatever  the  British 
constitution  may  be  — -unwritten,  not  exactly  definable —  the  American 
Consdtution  is  an  instrument  of  wTttten,  prescribed,  fixed  sentences, 
phrases,  and  words,  that  do  not  dance  about  baleidoscopically  upon  the 
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printed  page,  and  bear  different  meanings  to-day  and  to-morrow,  but 
mean  just  what  they  meant  when  they  were  uttered,  although  to-day,  of 
course,  they  may  be  applied  to  very  many  conditions  and  instrumentali- 
ties that  did  not  exist  then.  "  Whenever  an  end  aimed  at  is  constituttonal 
then  all  proper  means  to  that  end  are  ^Iso  constitutional." 

The  great  Federalist  judge  himself,  John  Marshall,  uttered  those 
words.  The  converse  to  that  is  not  true,  to  wit,  that  whenever  a  certain 
means  is  constitutiona],  therefore  the  legislaiive  end  aimed  at  is  constitu- 
tional. Congress  has  a  right,  for  example,  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce; but  if  the  end  aimed  at  be  not  in  verity  the  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce,  but  be  the  r^ulation  of  child  labor,  or  manufac- 
turing, or  education,  or  the  suppression  of  ordinary  crimes  within  a  State, 
and  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  be  resorted  to 
merely  as  a  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  these  latter  ends  — 
which  end  is  in  itself  unconstitutional  —  then  the  thing  sought  to  be 
done  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  John  Marshall  said  could  be 
constitutionally  done. 

One  of  the  features  most  precious  in  our  dual  system  of  government 
consists  in  the  very  fact  that  there  are  so  many  State  governments,  in 
so  many  different  chmates,  with  so  many  different  sorts  of  population, 
so  many  different  systems  of  agriculture,  such  diversities  of  pursuits  and 
occupation,  of  heredity  and  environment,  that  they  enable  our  laws 
through  the  instrumentalities  of  the  State  legislatures  to  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  communities.  Thus  the  States  become  great  experi- 
mental fields.  South  Carolina  can  experiment  with  a  dispensary  law. 
If  damage  ensue,  it  is  limited  to  South  Carolina. 

The  people  of  the  balance  of  the  States  can  watch  it  without  harm  and 
learn  lessons ;  find  out  if  it  is  to  be  imitated  or  if  it  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
Oklahoma  wants  to  make  an  experiment  of  governmental  guaranty  of 
bank  deposits,  the  balance  of  the  Union  can  watch  the  experiment  with 
interest  and  with  pfofit;  without  loss  no  matter  how  it  turns  out.  If 
Oregon  wishes  to  try  the  experiment  of  iniiiative  and  referendum,  the 
same  observation  is  applicable.  All  of  us  can  watch  the  experiment  of 
woman's  suffrage  in  Colorado  and  some  day  imitate  it  or  else  learn  to 
avoid  it.  And  so  with  infinite  diversity  of  surroundings  and  influence, 
with  emulation  existing  between  localities,  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  need  to  experiment.  In  other  lands  experiments,  if  harmful, 
are  not  national  hurts. 

The  very  maxim,  "E  fdurihus  unum,"  is  a  Federal  maxim.  We  must 
preserve  not  only  the  "one,"  but  we  must  preserve,  with  equal  care  and 
jealousy,  the  integrity  of  the  "  many  "  governments  which  constitute  our 
system — an  "indissoluble  union  of  indestructible  States"  —  a  "Re- 
public of  lesser  republics." 

May  God  grant  that  Jefferson  prove  right  and  Macaulay  prove  wrong, 
and  that  this  constitutional,  democratic,  representative,  F«leral  Republic 
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of  DKis  prove  not  a  failure,  as  it  assuredly  must  prove,  if  individual  self- 
government  based  on  the  "self-denying  ordinance  of  a  majority"  —  the 
Constitution  —  denying  ahsoiutism  to  themselves  even,  and  if  local  self- 
government  or  home  rule  based  on  the  resen-ed  rights  of  the  States  be 
lost  sight  cil  by  us  or  by  our  -children. 

Remember  these  words  of  George  Washington: 

"This  Government,  the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and 
unawed,  adopied  upon  full  in vesti gallon  and  malure  deiilieraiion,  completfily 
free  la  its  principles,  in  ihc  disiribuUon  0/  its  powers  uniting  security  with 
energy,  and  conlainifig  witlii-n  itseif  a  provision  for  its  own  afiiendmmi,  has  a 
just  daim  10  your  confidence  and  your  suppori. 


"The  basis  of  our  polidcal  system  is  Che  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to 
alter  their  constitutions  of  govemnenC.  But  the  constitution  which  at  any 
lime  exists,  iiii  ciuinged  by  an  fxplidi  atxd  autkeniic  ail  oj  Ike  wMe  pecple,  13 
aat^edly  obligatory  upon  all." 

Spell  "  Nation"  with  a  capital  N,  and  spell  "State"  with  a  capital  S, 
but,  above  all,  spell  "Individual"  with  a  capita!  I,  just  twice  as  large. 
Be  jealous  of  all  government  and  of  all  increase  of  the  weight  of  govern- 
mental machinery. 


SPEECHES    OF   REPRESENTATIVES   SHERLEY.   COCKRAN, 
AND  OTHERS  ON  FEDERAL  POWERS' 

Mr.  Pavne.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  this  resolution 
at  any  length,  as  the  matter  was  fully  discus,9ed  at  the  last  Congress,  in 
reference  to  the  agricultural  a|ipropri,ation  bill,  which  came  over  here 
with  a  revenue  amendment  attached  by  the  Senate,  On  that  occasion 
the  precedents  were  stated  to  the  House,  and  on  a.  yea-and-nay  vole  only 
three  or  four  gentlemen  voted  against  it,  and  thai  because  of  their  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  bill  really  contained  a  revenue  clause  or  not.  The  bill 
was  sent  back  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  acquiesced  in  the  decision 
of  the  House,  and  withdrew  the  amendment  from  the  bill.  Now  they 
send  over  here  a  bill  which  Is  purely  a  measure  of  taxation.  They  pro- 
pose that  the  2  per  cent  bonds  to  be  issued  for  the  construction  of  the 
isthmian  canal  shall  be  taxed  the  same  as  other  bonds  for  which  pro- 
vision of  law  is  made  that  they  shall  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  currency 
of  the  national  bants,  They  reduce  the  tax  on  those  bonds,  to  l>e  sure, 
but  the  bill  authoriics  a  tax.  This  is  a  tax  bill  pure  and  simple.  The 
Constitution  has  provided  for  the  originadon  of  these  bills  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.    The  framers  of  the  Constitution  thought  there  was 
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a  reason  for  this.  The  House  has  contended  immemorially,  they  have 
always  contended  that  they  have  the  right,  and  they  have  asserted  the 
right  time  and  again  to  iniStitute  revenue  measures.  They  have  the  on!y 
jurisdiction  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  where  these  measures 
may  be  uriginated.  Therefore,  I  ask  the  House  to  adopt  this  resolution; 
and  in  that  connection  I  do  not  care  lo  take  up  tlie  time  of  the  House 
by  debate  now.  I  may  desire  lo  extend  my  remarks  citing  some  of  the 
precedents;  but  the  Constitution  is  bo  familiar,  and  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  is  so  familiar  that  f  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
recite  them  for  gentlemen  to  vote  intelligently  upon  this  resolution. 
[Loud  applause.]  ■ 

Mr.  WiLUAUs.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  comes  to  me  rather  suddenly,  and  ■ 
is  rather  an  aslonishing  thing.  I  saw  in  the  morning  papers  that  the 
Senate  had  taken  this  action,  but  I  thought  they  had  taken  it  en  route  to 
settlement  and  the  passage  of  a  hill  "for  the  construction  of  an  isthmian 
canal."  This  matter  comes  back  entitled  ''An  act  to  pro\ide  for  the 
construction  of  a  canal,"  etc.,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all  except  a 
provision  for  putting  certain  bonds  in  another  class;  and  in  my  opinion 
U  is  undoubtedly  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  as  given  to  ■ 
it  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  |Loud  applause.]  I  believe  [ 
that  the  position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  correct,  and  i 
I  think  we  ought  to  pursue  either  the  course  suggested  by  him  or  sotnB| 
other  course  that  would  indicate  our  opinion  to  the  effect  that  it  is  4J 
breach  of  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  House.  I  see  no  objection] 
at  the  fir^t  blush  to  the  resolution  as  read : 

Resolved,  That  the  biU  S-  t47Si  in  the  opinion  &f  the  House,  contravertfs  the 
firet  claujic  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  first  article  flf  th$  Congtitulion  md  is 
an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  tKat  the  said  bill  be  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  be  rrapeclfuUy  returned  to  the  Senate  with  a 
message  communicating  this  resoludon. 


[Loud  applause.] 

Mr.  Pa\ne.    If  there  is  no  debate  upon  this  question,  I  shall  ask 
a  division,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  rising  vole  and  a  count  on 
subject.    1  do  not  care  to  ask  for  the  yea£  and  na,ys,  but  5imply  call  for 
a  di\ision. 

The  question  was  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution;    and 
division  there  were  —  ayes  ^1,57,  noes  none. 

So  the  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Payne,  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to  was  laid  on  the  table, 

A  fr.  Pa-\"ne.    I  now  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Cotaaiott 
of  the  Whok  Hou&e  on  the  state  of  the  Vtiion, 

The  motioji  was  agreed  to. 
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&STEIBUTION   OF   PSESroENT'S   MESSAGE 

The  House  accordingly  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Eutler  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman.  The  House  is  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  House  resolution 
43„  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SaKtLEV.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  never  pleasant  to  tind  one's  self 
in  the  position  of  Mahomet's  coffin,  suspended  between  heaven  and 
earth,  but  I  was  very  glad  to  yield  the  floor  that  this  commitlee  might 
rise,  in  order  thai  the  House  might  maintain  its  constitutional  rights. 
It  is  so  seldom  that  a  member  of  this  body  has  a  chance  to  protest  against 
the  constant  disregard  of  the  constitutional  rights  and  dignities  of  the 
House  that  I  am  always  willing  to  yield  the  lloor  for  any  sucb  purpose. 
(Applause.) 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  dLs<'ussion,  I  know  of  no  more  immoral 
practice  than  that  which  has  grown  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  using  the  taxing  power  for  other  purposes  than  the  raising  of 
revenue.  It  may  be  that  in  other  countries  the  taxing  power  has  been 
necessary  as  the  weapon  of  liberty,  cither  by  denying  appropriations  or 
by  taxing  particular  things,  but  in  America  the  theory  of  our  Con.slitu- 
tion  has  bten.  ami  still  is,  that  through  other  means  the  liberties  of  the 
people  are  guaranteed,  and  the  taxing  power  was  given  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue.  So,  when  you  find  upon  this  floor  serious  dis- 
cussions of  the  reference  of  a  bill  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
upon  the  implied,  if  not  the  openly  expressed,  opinion  that  the  taxing 
power  shiill  be  used  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  for  the  pur^jose 
of  doing  something  that  otherwise  Congress  could  not  do,  and  that  it 
was  not  intended  that  Congress  should  do,  I,  for  one,  propose  to  protest. 
Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  reference  of  this  matter  lo  (he  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  reference  of  it  to  the  Inler- 
siale  and  Ftireign  Commerce  Committee.  It  is  conceded  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  have 
to  change  its  mind  in  order  for  this  Congress  tu  have  jurisdiction  under 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution.  He  enters  the  domain  of  prophecy  and 
says  that  ihey  will  do  it.  It  may  be  that  be  agrees  with  Mr.  Dooley,  who, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  insular  cases,  said  to  Hennessy  that  he  was  an 
Some  diiubt  as  to  whether  the  Constitution  followed  the  flag,  or  the  flag 
the  Constitution,  but  It  was  evident  that  the  Supreme  Court  followed  the 
election  returns.     [Laughter.| 

It  may  be  that  he  considers  the  clamor  now  being  raised  throughout 
the  lane]  for  the  reflation  of  Insurance  companies  by  the  National 
GovCTDinent  will  have  sufhcient  effect  that,  in  the  event  oi  national 
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a  reason  £or  this.  The  House  has  contended  immemorially,  ihey  have 
always  contended  that  they  have  the  right,  and  they  have  asserted  the 
right  time  and  again  to  institute  revenue  measures.  They  have  the  only 
jurisdiction  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  where  these  measures 
may  be  originated.  Theiefore,  I  ask  the  House  to  adopt  this  resolutJwn; 
and  in  that  conncctiim  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  lime  of  (he  House 
by  debate  now.  I  may  desire  to  extend  my  remarks  citing  some  of  the 
precedents;  but  the  Constitution  is  so  familiar,  and  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  is  so  familiar  that  I  do  not  ihinlc  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
recite  them  for  gentlemen  to  vote  intelligently  upon  this  Fesoludon. 
[Loud  applause.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Speiker,  this  comes  to  me  rather  suddenly,  and 
is  rather  an  astonishing  thing.  I  saw  in  the  morning  papers  that  the 
Senate  had  taken  this  action,  but  I  thought  they  had  taken  ii  en  route  lo 
settlement  and  the  passage  of  a  bill  "  for  the  construction  of  an  isthmian 
canal."  This  matter  comes  back  entitled  "An  act  to  pro\'ide  for  the 
construction  of  a  canal,"  etc.,  but  there  is  nothing  In  il  at  all  except  a 
provision  for  putting  certain  bonds  in  another  class;  and  in  my  opinion 
it  b  undoubtedly  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  as  given  to 
it  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  [Loud  applause.]  I  believe  _ 
that  the  [Hisition  taken  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  correct,  and  fl 
I  think  we  ought  to  pursue  either  the  course  suggestetl  by  liim  or  some 
other  course  that  would  indicate  our  opinion  to  the  effect  (hat  it  is  a 
breach  of  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  House.  I  see  do  objcctioii 
at  the  first  blush  to  the  resolution  as  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  bilE  S.  1475,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  conti^venes  the 
first  clause  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  and  is 
an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  that  the  said  bill  be  Taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  be  respectfully  returned  to  the  Senate  wiih  ■ 
message  communicating  this  resolution. 


I 


[Loud  applause,] 

Mr.  Payne.  If  there  is  no  debate  upon  this  question,  I  shall  ask  for 
a  division,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  rising  vote  and  a  count  on  ihs 
subject.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  simply  call  fur 
a  division. 

The  question  was  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution ;  and  on  i 
division  there  were  —  ayes  3S7.  noes  none. 

So  the  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Payne,  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  now  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Commill« 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  stale  of  the  "Union. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


I 
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DiSTRiEtrnoN  of  Pbesibent's  Message 

The  House  accordirigty  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Butler  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chatrm.'VN.  Tilt  House  is  in  Committee  of  (he  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  House  resolution 
43,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Shkkley,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  never  ])leasant  to  find  one's  self 
in  the  position  of  Mahomet's  cofEii,  suspended  between  heaven  and 
eajth,  but  I  was  very  glad  to  yield  the  floor  that  this  committee  might 
rise,  in  order  that  the  House  might  maintain  its  constitutional  rights. 
It  is  so  seldom  that  a  member  of  this  body  has  a  chance  to  protest  against 
the  constant  disregard  of  the  constitutional  rights  and  dignities  of  the 
House  that  I  am  always  willing  to  yield  the  floor  for  any  such  purpose. 
[Applause.) 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  discussion,  I  know  of  no  more  immoral 
practice  than  that  which  has  grown  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  using  the  taxing  power  for  other  purjjoses  than  the  raising  of 
revenue.  It  may  be  that  in  other  countries  the  taxing  power  has  liecn 
necessary  as  the  weapon  of  liberty^,  either  by  denying  appropriations  or 
by  taxing  particular  things,  but  in  America  the  theory  of  our  Constitq- 
tion  has  been,  and  still  is.  that  through  other  means  the  liberties  of  the 
people  are  guaranteed,  and  the  taxing  power  was  given  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue.  So,  when  you  find  upon  this  floor  serious  dis- 
cussions of  the  reference  of  a  hill  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
upon  the  implied,  it  not  the  openly  expressed,  opinion  that  the  taxing 
power  shall  be  u&cd  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  something  (hat  otherwise  Congress  could  not  do,  and  that  it 
was  not  intended  that  Congress  should  do,  I,  for  one,  propose  to  pro'test. 
Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  reference  of  this  matter  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  reference  of  it  to  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  It  is  conceded  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  have 
to  change  its  mind  in  order  for  this  Congress  to  have  jurisdiction  under 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution.  He  enters  the  domain  of  prophecy  and 
says  that  tliey  will  do  it.  It  may  be  that  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Dooley,  who, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  insular  cases,  said  to  Hennessy  that  he  was  in 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Constitution  followed  the  flag,  or  the  flag 
the  Constitution,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  Supreme  Court  followed  the 
election  returns.     [Laughter] 

It  may  be  that  be  considers  the  clamor  now  being  raised  throughout 
ihe  land  for  the  regulation  of  insurance  companies  by  the  National 
Govemmeat  will  hive  sufficient  effect  that,  iti  the  event  of  national 
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a  reason  far  ihis.  The  House  has  contended  immeraorially,  ihey  have 
always  contended  that  they  have  the  right,  and  Cliey  have  asserted  the 
right  tim-c  and  again  to  institute  revenue  measures.  They  have  the  only 
jurisdiction  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  where  these  measures 
may  be  originated.  Therefore,  I  ask  the  House  to  adopt  this  resolution; 
and  in  that  connection  I  do  not  care  to  lake  up  the  time  of  the  House 
by  debate  now.  I  may  desire  to  extend  my  remarks  citing  some  of  the 
precedents;  but  the  Constitution  is  so  familiar,  and  this  clause  of  the 
Consdtution  is  so  familiar  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  mc  to 
recite  them  for  gentlemen  to  vote  intelligently  upon  this  resoludon. 
[Loud  applause.  I 

Mr.  VViLLiAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  comes  to  me  rather  suddenly,  and 
is  rather  an  astonishing  thing.  I  saw  in  the  morning  papers  that  the 
Senate  had  taken  this  action,  but  I  thought  they  had  taken  it  en  route  to 
settlement  and  the  passage  of  a  bill  "for  the  construction  of  an  isihrniau 
canal"  This  matter  comes  back  entitled  "An  aft  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  a  canal,"  etc.,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all  except  a 
provision  for  putting  certain  bonds  in  another  class;  and  in  my  opinii.i[i 
it  Is  undoubtedly  a  violation  of  the  pinvileges  of  this  House,  as  given  to 
it  by  the  Consdtution  of  the  United  States.  [L^ud  applause-l  I  believe 
that  the  [wsition  taken  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  correct,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  pursue  either  the  course  suggested  by  him  or  somfl^ 
other  course  that  would  indicate  our  opinion  to  the  effect  that  it  is  » 
breach  of  the  conslitutional  pri\i!eges  of  the  House,  I  see  no  objection 
at  the  first  blush  to  the  resolution  as  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  S.  1475;,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  contravenes  the  1 
first  clause  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  oiid  is 
an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  that  the  said  bill  be  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  be  respectfully  returned  to  the  Senate  with  a 
message  communicadng  this  resoludon. 

[Loud  applause.] 

Mr.  Payne.    If  there  is  no  debate  upon  this  question,  I  sliall  ask  fori 
a  division,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  rising  vote  and  a  count  on  this' 
subject.    I  do  not  care  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  ^mply  call  fi^r 
a  division. 

The  question  was  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  nsolution;    and  on  11 
division  there  were  —  ayes  357,  noes  none. 

So  the  resoludon  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Payne,  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resoludon  was  agreed  to  was  laid  on  the  tabte. 

Mr.  Payne.    1  now  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tht  state  of  the  Unioti. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  House  accordingly  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  oE  the  Union,  Mr.  Butler  0/  Pennsylvania  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman.  The  House  is  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  stale  of  the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  House  resolutioTi 
43,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Seierlev.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  never  pleasant  lo  find  one's  self 
in  the  position  of  Mahomet's  coffin,  suspended  between  heaven  and 
earth,  but  1  was  very  glad  to  yield  the  floor  that  this  committee  might 
rise,  in  order  that  the  House  might  maintain  its  constitutional  rights. 
It  is  so  seldr>m  that  a  member  of  this  body  has  a  chance  to  protest  against 
the  constant  disregard  of  the  constitutional  rights  and  dignities  of  the 
House  that  I  am  always  willing  to  yield  the  floor  for  any  such  purpose. 
[Applause.] 

To  relum  to  the  subject  of  discussion,  I  know  of  no  more  immoral 
practice  than  that  which  has  grown  up  in  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  using  the  taxing  power  for  other  purposes  than  the  raising  of 
revenue.  It  may  be  that  in  other  countries  the  taxing  power  has  been 
necessary  as  the  weapon  of  liberty,  either  by  denying  appropriations  or 
by  taicing  particular  things,  but  in  America  the  theory  of  our  Constitu- 
tion has  been,  and  slill  Is,  that  through  other  means  the  liberties  of  the 
people  are  guaranteed,  and  the  taxing  power  was  given  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenye.  So,  when  you  -find  upon  this  floor  serious  dis- 
cussions of  the  reference  of  a  bill  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
upon  the  implied,  if  not  the  openly  expressed,  opinion  that  the  taxing 
power  shall  be  used  not  for  the  pur|jOse  of  revenue,  but  for  the  purjjose 
of  doing  something  that  otherwise  Congress  could  not  do,  and  that  it 
was  not  intended  that  Congress  should  do,  I,  for  one,  propose  to  protest. 
Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the  reference  of  this  matter  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  reference  of  it  to  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  It  is  conceded  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  have 
to  change  its  mind  in  order  for  this  Congress  to  have  jiuisdiclion  under 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution,    He  enters  the  domain  of  prophecy  and 

fsays  that  they  will  do  it.  It  may  be  that  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Dooley,  who, 
in  the  di,scussion  of  the  insular  cases,  said  to  Hennessy  that  he  was  in 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Const5tiiti«n  followed  the  Hag,  or  the  tlag 
Ihc  Constitution,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  Supreme  Court  followed  the 
election  returns.  [Laughter] 
It  may  he  that  he  considers  the  clamor  now  being  raised  throughout 
the  land  for  the  regulation  of  insurance  companies  hy  the  National 
Government  will  have  sufficient  effect  that,  in  the  event  of  national 
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a  reason  for  this.  The  House  has  contended  immeiDorially,  tfaey  have 
always  contended  that  they  have  the  right,  and  they  have  asserted  the 
right  time  and  again  to  institute  revenue  measures.  They  have  the  cmly 
jurisdiction  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  where  these  measures 
may  be  orig^ated.  Therefore,  I  ask  the  House  to  adopt  this  resolution ; 
and  in  that  connection  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
by  debate  now.  I  may  desire  to  extend  my  remaH^  citing  some  of  the 
precedents;  but  the  Constitution  is  so  famiUar,  and  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  is  so  familiar  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
recite  them  for  gentlemen  to  vote  intelligently  upon  this  resolution. 
[Loud  applause.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  comes  to  me  rather  suddenly,  and 
b  rather  an  astonishing  thing.  I  saw  in  the  morning  papers  that  the 
Senate  had  taken  this  action,  but  I  thought  they  had  t^en  it  en  route  to 
settlement  and  the  passage  of  a  bill  "for  the  construction  of  an  isthmian 
canal."  This  matter  comes  back  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  a  canal,"  etc.,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all  except  a 
provision  for  putting  certain  bonds  in  another  class;  and  in  my  opinion 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  as  given  to 
it  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  [Loud  applause.]  I  believe 
that  the  position  taken  by  the  gentieman  from  New  York  b  correct,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  pursue  either  the  course  suggested  by  him  or  some 
other  course  that  would  indicate  our  opinion  to  the  efifect  that  it  b  a 
breach  of  the  constitutional  pri\Tleges  of  the  House.  I  see  no  objection 
at  the  first  blush  to  the  resolution  as  read : 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  S.  1475,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  contravenes  the 
first  clause  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  and  is 
an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  that  the  said  bill  be  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  be  respectfully  returned  to  the  Senate  with  a 
message  communicating  this  resolution. 

[Loud  applause.] 

Mr.  Payne.  If  there  is  no  debate  upon  this  question,  I  shall  ask  for 
a  divbion,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  rising  vote  and  a  count  on  this 
subject.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  simply  call  for 
a  divbion. 

The  question  was  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution;  and  on  a 
division  there  were  —  ayes  357,  noes  none. 

So  the  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Payne,  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  now  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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DlBTHlBOTION   Of   PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE 

The  House  arcordiiigly  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  (he  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Butler  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman,  The  House  is  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further  consideration  of  House  resulutioii 
41,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Shf.rley.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  never  pleasant  to  find  one's  self 
in  the  position  of  Mahomet's  coffin,  suspended  between  heaven  and 
earth,  but  I  was  very  glad  to  yield  the  floor  that  this  committee  might 
rise,  in  order  that  the  House  might  maintain  its  constitutional  rights. 
It  is  so  seldom  that  a  member  of  this  hody  has  a  chance  to  protest  against 
the  constant  dkregard  of  the  constitutional  rights  and  dignities  of  the 
House  that  I  am  alivays  willing  to  yield  the  floor  for  any  such  purpose. 
[Applause.] 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  discussion,  I  know  of  no  more  immoral 
practice  than  that  which  has  grown  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  using  the  taxing  jiower  for  other  purposes  than  the  rai.=iing  of 
revenue,  h  may  be  that  in  other  countries  (he  taxing  power  has  been 
necessary  as  the  weapon  of  liberty,  either  by  denying  appropriatinns  or 
by  taxing  particular  things,  but  in  America  (he  theory  of  our  Constitu- 
tion has  been,  and  still  is,  thai  through  other  means  the  liberties  of  the 
pet>ple  are  guaranteed,  and  the  taxing  power  was  given  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue.  So,  when  you  find  upon  this  floor  serious  dis- 
cussions of  the  reference  of  a  bill  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
upon  the  implied,  if  not  the  openly  expressfii,  opinion  that  the  taxing 
power  shall  be  used  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  for  the  purjiose 
of  doing  something  that  otherwise  Congress  could  not  do,  and  that  it 
was  not  intended  that  Congress  should  do,  I,  for  one,  propose  to  protest. 
Therefore.  I  am  opposed  to  the  reference  of  this  matter  lo  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  reference  of  it  to  the  Inter- 
state and  Fordgo  Commerce  Comrnittec-  H  Es  conceded  by  the  dis- 
tiaguLshed  chairman  of  that  committee  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  have 
to  change  iu  mind  in  order  for  this  Congress  to  have  jurisdiction  under 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution.  He  enters  the  domain  of  prophecy  and 
says  that  they  will  do  it.  It  may  be  that  he  agrees  with  Mr.  DooJey,  who. 
in  the  discussion  of  the  irxsular  cases,  said  to  Hennessy  that  he  was  in 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Constitution  fallowed  the  Hag,  or  the  l1ag 
the  Constitution,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  Supreme  Court  followed  the 
election  returns.     [Laughter.] 

It  may  be  that  he  considers  the  clamor  now  being  raised  throughout 
the  land  for  the  regulation  of  insurance  companies  by  the  National 
Govemmcnt  will  have  sul&cient  effect  that,  in  the  event  of  national 
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legislation,  the  Supreme  Court  will  sustain  it  and  overrule  itself.  About 
that  he  may  be  a  better  judge  than  I  am,  but  it  is  apparent  to  every 
Member  on  this  floor  that  the  discussion  had  for  the  past  two  days  shows 
that  it  is  the  overwhelming  judgment  of  the  House  that,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion is  now  interpreted,  we  have  no  such  jurisdiction ;  that  if  we  are  to 
legislate  on  this  subject,  we  must  discover  some  other  provision  of  the 
Constitution  than  the  commerce  clause. 

Now,  we  have  a  great  committee  in  this  House,  a  committee  that  not 
only  reports  bills  for  legislation,  but  is  also  the  judicial  adviser  of  the 
House.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  in 
its  membership  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  House.  They  are  there  for 
the  purpose  of  not  only  originating  legislation,  but  they  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  House  upon  questions  of  constitutional  power. 
What  more  proper  than  to  do  what  the  Senate  has  done,  make  reference 
of  a  matter  of  this  kind  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  that  they  may  re- 
port back  to  the  House  whether,  in  their  judgment,  this  House  has 
jurisiliction,  and  if  it  has  jurisdiction,  the  extent  of  it.  Shall  we  deter- 
mine now  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  committees  may  have  this  matter 
without  a  proper  investigation  ?  If  the  House  is  to  now  determine  that 
fact,  then,  on  the  knowledge  that  the  House  has  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  ought  not  to  refer  this  to  any  committee,  because  this 
House  knows  that  it  has  been  expressly  declared  that  there  can  be  no 
interstate  commerce  in  insurance.  Of  course  it  can  be  reached  collater- 
ally, but  is  n'l  it  a  humiliating  spectacle,  is  n't  it  such  a  spectacle  as  has 
been  responsible  for  a  whole  tot  of  trouble  in  America,  that  men  sworn 
to  support  the  Constitution,  representatives  of  a  great  body  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  willing  to  disregard  its  plain  limitations,  and  by  subterfuge, 
under  the  taxing  powers,  do  that  which  in  their  hearts  they  do  not  believe 
they  are  entitled  to  do?  The  fact  that  the  House  has  done  it,  the  fact 
that  we  have  got  precedents  for  it,  only  makes  it  worse.  It  only  shows 
how  one  thing  leads  to  another.  The  other  day  a  statement  was  made 
in  the  other  branch  of  the  National  Legislature  that  that  provision  in  the 
law  creating  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  relating  to  insurance, 
crept  in  there  without  the  knowledge  of  that  body;  that  had  they  had 
knowledge  of  it,  there  would  have  been  a  pronounced  protest;  and  now 
we  have  a  marked  illustration  of  the  danger  of  a  precedent. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  says  that  because 
Congress  has  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  power  to 
make  certain  general  investigations  and  inquiry  as  to  insurance,  there- 
fore we  have  presumptively  declared  that  it  is  a  matter  proper  for  national 
governmental  control,  and  that  declaration  is  used  as  a  lever  to  make  us 
go  a  step  further.  I  understand  that  some  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  offer  an  amendment  referring  this  matter  to  that  com- 
mittee, and  I  hope  that  that  amendment  will  prevail. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  turn  from  this  discussion  of  a  narrow 
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proposition  to  the  discussion  of  a  broader  one.  I  believe  the  House  wiH 
bear  tne  out  in  the  stalement  that  I  have  never  taken  a  partisan,  captious 
pMilioti  Ola  itie  floor.  I  do  not  propost  to  do  it  now,  but  if  I  should  let 
pass  by  in  silence  certain  portions  of  the  President's  message  without  a. 
protest,  I  should  consider  tliat  I  had  no  reason  to  be  upon  this  stde  of 
the  aisle,  that  I  ou.ght  to  go  over  to  the  other  fide.  If  I  am  to  assume 
the  position  that  seems  to  be  taken  by  some,  of  oul-heroding  Herud, 
then  I  propose  to  go  into  Herod's  camp  where  I  can  do  it  effectively, 
atiij  nut  remain  outside  of  it.  I  want  to  protest  against  that  modern 
theoij  so  pronouncedly  and  ably  staled  in  the  President's  message  that 
because  a  thing  is  big  therefore  it  must  come  within  the  national  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  tnie  that  this  whole  country  has  been  stirred  from  one  end  to 
another  by  the  disclosures  in  regard  to  life  insurance.  It  is  also  true  that 
every  one  of  those  disclosures  have  been  made  known  to  the  pubUt  by 
State  agency  and  not  by  the  National  GovemracnI.  It  is  true  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  in  deciding  the  case  of  Paul  against 
Virginia,  in  deciding  the  cases  that  followed  after  that,  plainly  indicated 
that  the  States  had  complete^  not  only  complete,  but  exclusive  juris- 
diclion  over  the  subject.  Yet  we  have  sent  us  a  message  saying  that  the 
time  has  arrived  where  it  is  evident,  in  the  judgment  of  the  people,  that 
the  Slates  can  not  manage  these  things  and  that  wc  must  come  to  the 
National  Government. 
The  President  in  his  message  says: 

The  fortunes  amassed  through  corporate  organization  are  now  so  large,  and 
vest  such  power  in  those  that  wield  them,  as  to  maike  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
give  to  tho  sovereign  —  thai  is,  to  the  Government,  which  represents  the  people 
as  a  whole —  some  effective  power  of  supervision  over  iheir  corporate  use.  In 
grder  to  insure  a  healiliy  social  and  iadustrial  life,  every  big  corporation  shoulji 
he  held  responsible  by,  and  be  accountable  to,  some  sovereign  Strong;  enough  tb 
control  its  conduct. 


The  makers  of  our  National  Constitution  provided  especially  ihat  the  regu- 
lation oi  interstate  commerce  should  come  within  ihc  sphere  of  the  General 
Government.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  their  taking  this  stand  were  even 
then  overwhelming.  But  they  are-  far  stronger  to-day,  in  view  of  the  enormous 
development  of  great  business  agencies  usually  corporate  in  form.  E.\perience 
has  shown  conclusively  that  it  is  useless  to  try  lo  get  any  ade(]uale  regulation 
and  supervision  of  these  great  corporations  by  State  action.  Such  regulation 
and  supervision  can  only  be  effectively  ciercised  by  a  sovereign  whose  juris- 
diction is  coextensive  with  the  field  work  of  the  oarporalions —  lhat  is,  by  the 
National  Government.  I  believe  that  this  regulation  and  supervision  can  be 
obtained  by  the  enactmeat  of  law  by  the  Congress.  It  this  proves  imp&ssiblej 
it  will  eeitaitily  be  necessary  ultimately  to  confer  in  fullest  form  such  power 
upon  the  National  Govemmcnt  by  a  proper  amendment  of  the  Constiludon. 
It  would  obviously  be  unwise  to  endeavor  lo  secure  such  an  amendment  until 
it  is  certain  thai  the  result  can  not  be  obtained  under  the  Constitution  as  it  now 
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II  Tin  111  I  iJllii  riin,iiM  mil  iJiIb  ■  mil  'Tlilii  IijiIb  ilii,  ii  j^miiI  iijiim 
br  die  caara,  faare  resohed  more  vAtai  in  ^io«iag  liiai  ilie  Sams  bsve  qd 
Hwti'  is  ifae  "MftJT  tJiiii  iJui  rii^  XaooDxl  Goveramesn  las  ppwcr;  so  liiu 
dMV  ai  pnseal  eznts  a  mr  nnfaftmnie  am£Doo  of  tiling  imdcT  vtodi 
dmc  great  ocxpantMOS  dcing  an  im^Auc  buancs  ocxxqir  liir  pf""f"  at 
mlt^tca  viduta  a  apmeifiji,  nadm  asT  Siaie  gcHgmumi  nor  tlie  Xatiool 
Gov^nmieiil  having  cfieanv  oootnil  cmr  dxm.  Our  fiody  aim  siaoald  be  by 
Ifgwfanop,  cunkudr  and  carrfaDr  undmaien,  bm  rcsohflrir  penrrrrcd  in, 
to  aacTt  die  torcni^iitj  <tf  die  Xadooal  GovcnmaS  br  affiinaiiiT  aaicB. 

And  a^ain: 

Tlie  great  insitruioe  oatnpaiiies  afiocd  striking  '""p**^  <rf  oorporaiians 
vfadaebuBDcse  has  extended  sofarberood  die  jaris(5aioo  erf  tbe  Slates  vliidi 
created  tfacm  as  to  fvcdode  strkl  adomBnem  al  supsvisao  and  rcgiUaiiaa 
by  the  parent  States.  In  mj  last  annual  mesage  I  necununaided  "dial  the 
CongFcn.carcfuUr  consideT  wbetbo  tbe  povo-  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporalnns 
can  not  coDslitutiofially  be  extended  to  com'  interstate  transactiafs  in  in- 
suianoe." 

Thai  Stale  supervisoD  has  prcn-ed  inadequate  is  genenUr  oooceded.    The 

burden  upon  insurance  companies,  and  therefore  tbeir  pobcy  boldeTs,  of 
conflicting  r^ulations  of  manr  States,  is  unquestioned,  whUe  bul  Utile  effective 
diedc  is  imposed  upon  anv  aUe  and  unscrupulous  man  wbo  deirs  to  oploh 
the  company  in  his  own  inlcrest  at  tlie  expense  of  the  poticv  bokfers  and  of  the 
public  The  inabilit\-  of  a  State  to  regulate  effeOi^^T  inmrance  corporatioas 
created  under  the  lam  d  odier  States  and  transacting  the  larger  part  of  their 
business  elsewhere  is  also  dear.  .4s  a  remedj  for  this  evil  of  conflicting,  in- 
effecdre,  and  jtI  burdensome  regidaticms  there  has  been  for  manv  rears  a 
widespread  demand  for  Federal  5uper\'i5ioa.  The  Congress  has  alreadv  recog- 
nized that  interstate  insurance  may  be  a  proper  subjeil  for  Federal  le^^tiMi, 
lix  in  creadng  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  il  authorized  it  to  publish  and  supply 
useful  informadon  con<£ming  interstate  corporations,  "induding  corporations 
engaged  in  insurance."  It  ts  ob^'ious  that  if  the  compilation  of  statisdcs  be  the 
limit  of  the  Federal  power,  it  is  wholly  ineffective  to  rr^ulaic  this  form  of  ctHn- 
merdal  intercourse  between  the  Slates,  and  as  the  insurance  business  has  out- 
grown in  magnitude  the  possibility  of  adequate  State  supeniaon,  the  Qmgress 
should  carefully  consider  whether  further  l^islation  can  be  had. 

The  President's  reference  to  the  reasons  that  controlled  the  makers 
of  the  National  Constitution  in  framing  the  commerce  clause  is,  I  sug- 
gest in  all  humility,  not  historically  accurate.  The  fact  is,  (he  convention 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  called  —  the  convention  that  led  up  to 
the  subsequent  convendon  which  adopted  the  Consdtudon  of  the  United 
States  —  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  arrive  at  some  method  of  settling 
the  conflicts  that  arose  as  to  the  commerce  on  the  rivers  and  waters  that 
divided  those  two  States  and  to  arrive  at  some  method  by  which  States 
would  not  be  able  to  hamper  and  handicap  the  commerce  of  other  Stales. 
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As  a  result  of  that  convention  came  tbe  national  convention  tha.t  adopted 
the  Constituti-jn.  Now,  the  commerce  clause  has  two  provisions  in  it. 
They  are  in  the  same  sentence,  but  Ihey  are  distinct  in  the  sense  that 
they  were  put  into  the  Constitution.  One  o(  Ihem  relates  to  the  power 
of  Congress  over  foreign  commerce;  the  other  relates  to  the  piiwer  of 
Congress  over  interstate  commerce.  It  was  desired  at  that  tim«  that  the 
United  States  of  America  might  have  a  weapon  that  she  might  use  against 
England,  who  was  then  fighting  her  commerce  on  the  high  seas.  It  was 
expected  that  the  United  Slates  of  America  should  use  its  power  through 
that  pro\i.sioii  against  other  nations,  but  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to 
the  States  was  put  into  the  Constitution  for  the  [>urpose  of  preventing  the 
Slates  from  discriminating  against  the  commerice  of  their  sister  States. 
It  was  put  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  commerce  free,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  shackling  it.  Yet  to-day,  and  for  many  years  past,  it  has 
been  made  the  pretext  for  giving  power  to  the  National  Government  to 
hamper  and  control.  Now,  I  trust  I  am  not  a  man  who  looks  backward. 
I  hope  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead,  but 
I  do  feel  that  half  of  the  evils  that  conficnt  the  country  to-day  confront 
it  because  we  have  disregarded  the  fundamental  theory  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  beheve  the  way  to  govern  best  is  not  only  to  govern  least,  but  to 
govern  as  near  as  possible  at  !iome.     [Applause.] 

That  is  my  kind  of  Democracy.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  where  I  am. 
If  we  could  make  the  people  of  the  States  realize  that  of  necessity  under 
the  Constitution  0^  per  cent  of  the  things  that  relate  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property  belong  to  the  States,  and  unless  we  change  the  organic  law  must 
remwn  with  the  States  —  if  we  could  make  them  realize  that  therefore 
they  must  make  their  own  State  governments  effective  in  order  to  deal 
in  nine  cases,  out  of  ten  with  those  matters  that  affect  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  we  might  hope  to  solve  our  problems.  But  what  has  been  the 
result?  Largely  as  a  heritage  of  the  civil  war,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
acceleration  that  was  given  to  the  national  power  clue  to  the  emergency 
that  that  conflict  brought  about,  we  have  had  the  spectacle  that  when- 
ever a  condition  requiring  a  remedy  arose  in  a  State,  the  people,  in.stead 
of  trying  to  solve  it  there,  come  to  the  National  Government  and  under- 
take to  have  the  power  under  the  Constitution  stretched  so  as  to  bring 
the  matter  within  the  national  domain. 

The  people,  simply  l>ccause  the  National  Government  seemingly  acts, 
think  that  it  always  acts  better.  They  think  it  acts  better  because  they 
know  less  about  its  actions.  They  get  a  knowledge  of  what  it  does  simply 
from  the  men  who  do  it.  The  newspaper  accounts  which  go  out  nine 
times  nut  of  ten  necessarily  go  from  the  very  source  that  has  done  the 
act  which  is  to  be  reviewed  by  the  people.  Naturally  the  report  going 
out  is  favorable,  and  they  get  the  notion  that  if  the  action  is  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  it  will  be  better  acrion.  Maybe  it  is  better,  but, 
gentlemen,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  as  good.    There  is  not  a 
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power  contained  in  tbe  Con^itiitioc  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
most  qoestiona  ^Tt-ting  th^  is  not  contained  in  even  greater  measure 
witiiia  tbe  State.  Tdl  me  that  States  composed  of  mSioas  tA  people, 
t^ger  than  sofoe  cA  the  great  natioas  d  the  worid,  are  not  able  to  Iutc 
proper  officns,  capable  c^  proper  Irgwlartna,  sotring  these  probtems, 
and  what  is  equally  important,  capable  of  eiif<Hxiiig  'Ant  law!  I  wiD  not 
admit  it. 

This  tendency  toward  centiafizatioQ  has  gone  on  until,  from  having 
started  out  a  hundred  years  ago  in  fear  of  the  Executive,  we  have  become 
afraid  of  the  Icgislatire  bodies,  from  a  fear  <^  tiie  National  Government, 
to  DOW  a  total  disregard  of  State  power.  The  people  have  a  distinct  con- 
tempt for  the  State  legislatures,  and  they  have  more  or  less  contempt  for 
tbe  Natiooai  Legislature.  It  has  become  so  that  a  member  of  the  State 
le^slature  has  to  almost  prove  aliundi  that  he  b  an  h<»iest  man  and  a 
man  fA  good  aiHlity.  GraUemoi,  you  get  the  service  you  expect.  The 
people  have  restricted  them ;  they  have  hampered  them.  Recent  State 
constitutions  have  restricted  tbe  meetiD^  of  tbe  l^pslatuies  to  once  in 
two  years.  They  have  restricted  that  meeting  to  sixty  days  or  some  short 
period.  In  a  special  session  they  are  restricted  to  considering  what  the 
governor  desires  shall  be  considered.  All  these  are  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  are  fearful  of  these  bodies.  The  result  is  we  have  brought 
on  this  Boor  great  questions  not  properly  here,  and  u«  have  to  spend  nine- 
letUks  of  our  time  in  determining  not  what  ut  ought  to  da,  bvt  hoiv  we  can 
doit,  if  tbe  theory  d  the  National  Govmiment  being  not  only  supreme, 
but  all-embracing,  if  the  theory  as  voiced  by  the  President  in  his  message 
b  right,  then  I  for  one  agree  to  the  suggestion  made  in  that  message  when 
be  said  that  if  we  can  not  do  these  things,  if  we  can  not  take  charge  of 
this  insurance  matter,  we  ought  to  amend  the  Constitution.  I  go  further 
and  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  attempt  this  and  similar  things,  if  we 
must  take  care  of  them  here,  then  I  am  in  favor  of  abolishing  Slate  gov- 
ernment. I  would  a  great  deal  rather  see  this  body  dealing  vrith  what 
it  should  do  instead  of  always  having  to  consider  whether  it  can  do  it. 
That  is  common  sense.  If  this  idea  of  concentration  is  right,  if  centrali- 
zation of  power  is  right,  then  let  us  go  on  and  cany  it  out.  It  is  true  we 
will  be  giving  the  he  to  the  theory  which  has  prevailed  in  America  since 
the  beginning;  it  is  true  we  will  be  running  in  the  face  of  Anglo-Saxon 
history. 

If  it  is  true  the  time  is  coming  when  we  are  (o  have  such  power  not 
only  given  the  National  Government,  but  are  also  to  have  given  to  the 
executive  arm  of  the  Government  the  right  to  handle  everything  under 
the  sun,  from  football  up,  let  us  abolish  the  State  government  outright 
and  make  a  clean  job  of  it.  Look  how  this  idea  of  centralization  is 
working  right  here  among  us.  Look  how  it  is  working  with  the  two 
bodies  of  Congress.  One  body,  because  it  was  smaller  and  because  it 
had  in  a  sense  executive  power,  in  that  it  could  pass  upon  Presidential 
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appointmenta,  has  growti  and  grown,  until  to-day  this  body  is  practically 
ignored,  and  we  had  the  spectacle  a  few  moments  ago  of  that  body,  in 
plain  contravention  nf  the  Constitution,  undertaking  to  puss  a  bill  that 
only  could  originate  here.  It  is  simply  a  further  tendency  toward  central- 
ization. You  are  not  only  concentrating  the  States  oul  of  their  pnwer, 
but  now  you  are  beginning  to  concentrate  the  different  bodies  of  the 
National  Government  out  of  theirs.  Against  that,  as  a  Democrat,  as  a 
believer  in  the  history  of  my  nation,  1  protest.  U  is  for  this  reason  I 
have  ta-ken  advantage  in  this  body  when  the  President's  message  was 
up  for  discussion  to  voice  my  protest.  I  had  been  in  the  hope  that  some- 
man  abler  than  I,  some  man  longer  in  the  service  of  the  House,  might 
have  Mt  -called  upon  to  do  it,  but  in  the  absence  of  that  I  fcH  I  should 
he  untrue  to  those  motives  which  actuate  me,  to  the  position  1  occupy 
in  this  House,  if  I  did  not  protest. 

Mr.  Driscoll.     Does  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  Sherlev.     Certainly. 

Mr.  DmscoLL.  I  have  enjoyed  the  address  so  far  very  much,  but  I 
wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true,  in  his  judgment,  that  gentle- 
men from  the  Southern  States  —  Democrats  from  the  Southern  States 
—  have  a  marked  tendency  to  yield  up  their  ideas  of  -State  rights  in  order 
that  their  States  or  their  districts  may  get  some  benefits  or  emoluments  out 
of  the  United  States  Government?  Is  not  that  the  marked  tendency 
with  Democrats  In  the  House? 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  gentleman  has  asked  mc  a  frank,  question.  I  will 
answer  it  frankly.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
local  self-government  has  rested  among  the  Democrats  of  the  South.  It 
19  true  to-day,  unfortunately,  that  there  are  some  of  them,  breaking  the 
traditions,  as  I  conceive  them,  of  the  party  and  of  the  country,  who  have 
wandered  away  after  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt.  But.  gentlemen,  what  is 
true  in  one  instance  on  this  side  of  the  House  is  true  in  nearly  all  instances 
of  that  side  of  the  House.  [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  That  is 
my  answer  to  the  gentleman. 

1  realize  that  in  a  large  measure  I  stand  in  some  particulars  alone  on 
the  floor  even  as  a  "voice  crying  in  the  wilderness."  I  realize  that  the 
American  people,  from  having  been  2  very  sober  people,  slow  to  form 
an  opinion,  have  become  a  mercurial  people,  with  opinions  over  night. 
I  realize  that  111  men's  memory  history  goes  back  to  the  last  edition  of 
the  paper  of  the  day  before,  and  their  view  of  the  future  goes  forward 
In  the  tirst  edition  of  the  day  after  I  realize  that  any  clamor  that  happens 
lo  be  loud  enough  may  not  only  get  the  ear  of  individual  Members,  but 
it  may  get  even  the  ear  of  the  Executive  of  the  nation ;  and  because  there 
is  now  a  clamor  we  have  sent  to  us  a  message  saying  that  wc  must  try 
and  find  a  way  in  and  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  (o  do 
certain  things,  and  then  if  we  can  rot  do  them  we  must  do  away  with 
Ihe  Constitution  in  order  to  do  them. 
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Tbc  m^Eagc  "*"t'**  tht  smpEsane  stxtaaca  'dai  Ac  Scales  aie  unable 
to  ccatnA  hsaantx.  On  wiai  tfaecoT  s  liEii  madef  Does  not  every 
nun  knov  dul  if  too  had  the  o^  scMt  d  lav.  and.  vital  is  better  still, 
tbe  li^  son  <tf  enf ^vcemsa  ctf  the  lair,  is  ihr  Soaxs  doi  tbe  pcpver  exists 
tfaov  tD  ooniid  insonnce  and  coEUnJ  nine-^^uhf  c«<vrc«facT  troubles? 

Tbe  Picsdoii  speaks  «■  tbe  f»ci  thai  oreTatpna^Eaixn  is  tbe  uroist 
rril  in  cocuectioiQ  wiib  big  ccrpcr»aaas-  Does  ax  t%ny  man  vbo  is 
tbe  least  at  a  iavro-  know  that  it  is  in  tbe  pc>«a-  ci  a  State  tbal  creates 
the  corpaaaoD  to  pirml  onxrapitaSatxm  r  It  can  p«n  all  ol  the 
nstziciions  upon  it  ibal  il  pleases. 

Vow.  it  mav  be  a  su&ieiit  ancrrr  to  yen  —  a  is  set  a  asfficiail  answer 
to  me  —  to  tdl  me  the  State  has  dc«  dcme  h.  I  sit  viutt  wr  mid  do  in 
this  cmaOiT  h  to  awaken  the  poc^Je  to  a  icafieabcQ  i"*  that  power  at 
bome:  dematKl  that  a  mas  sbaD  exhausa  ibc  pc-wer  that  is  pwa  to  tbe 
States  bci<x7  be  comes  to  the  nation.  Whj.  if  tbe  Preadcnt's  dietxr  is 
tme.  tbcp  thoe  is  not  a  atv  in  tbe  Tnii^n  thai  ^hiiold  not  he  put  imder 
tbe  ajDXrrA  oi  the  Stale  gonrxnmml.  hetcause  they  fanr  aB  been  notoii- 
fx^T  badlj  managed.  Xow.  if  the  ita  ^bu  ^bey  are  hadlj  manaj^ed, 
if  the  fart  thai  the  pecn^e  ti  the  city  do  i>c4  mana^  then  nf:hL  do  not 
elect  the  ;««per  son  oi  c^ciab  to  the  ciimtiKn  oiXincSs.  is  sufficient 
reawjn.  then  by  a  parity  of  aipunent  tbe  State  sbot^  take  c\intTOi  erf  tbe 
riots.,  aod  you  sboukl  have  tbem  manaird  by  your  le^^ilaiuns  and  tbe 
^rrenyjrs  of  your  States.  You  o>nly  need  to  cxanunc  tbe  piopostion 
if/  fee  bow  it  strikes  at  tbe  fundamentals  d  lias  Gonmnxnt.  Take  tbe 
iastfjry  oi  England  and  see  what  has  been  done  in  her  fin'  i^tv^mmcnts. 
It  is  trjc  that  Pariiament  is  all  poweitul.  and  always  has  been,  but  it 
b  niyj  true  that  there  is  more  locd  ^remment  there  t<>-day  than  tbcie 
is  hen.  despite  our  boast.  Tbcr  send  men  oi  the  hipbesi  aiaSty  to  tbe 
axnuvxi  councils  d  thdr  diics :  put  in  men  capable  of  orcupyiog  any 
poarir^  in  any  lefisJadre  body,  and  as  a  rule  aQ  of  tbcse  cities 
are  e&dently  and  capably  managed,  and  tbey  do  not  nerd  to  ippeal  to 
PariJamenL 

If  the  cities  and  tbe  States  should  send  into  pubSc  fife  the  right  son 
<A  men.  making  Jt  worth  whOe  ior  a  man  to  be  indepeodent.  and  keejung 
bim  in  his  position  when  be  does  show  independence  —  if  diey  wot^ 
do  th^t.  you  would  Dnd  niite-tenths  of  tbe  questic^is  that  trouble  tbe 
Govemroent  would  no  longer  be  sent  up  here  to  trouble  us.  Every  man 
in  this  House  knows  that  the  sdze  of  this  House,  tbe  amount  of  business 
that  comes  here,  practically  previents  real  judicial  conad«atioo  of  qucs- 
tioos.  [ApjJause,]  The  day  has  f^■>ne  by  when  the  House  of  RepTsenta- 
tives  can  inteiEzenlly  do  affirmaiiTe  wort.  There  is  iw  man  here  but 
who  in  his  heart  of  hearts  knows  tHs  to  be  true.  What  has  been  tbe 
result?  You  send  important  measures  to  a  comminee:  you  put  into 
tbe  bands  of  a  few  men  the  powier  to  brine  in  tolls,  and  then  tbey  are 
brought  in.  with  an  ironclad  rule,  and  rammed  down  the  throats  of  Mem- 
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here,  and  then  those  measures  are  sent  out  as  being  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  Congress  i>f  the  United  Sitrtes;  but  no  deliberate  judgment 
has  been  exi)ressed  by  any  man.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  bring  in 
additional  lo  that  other  problems  that  you  think  should  receive  considera- 
tion, where  are  you  going  !o  endt"  Will  it  not  have  a  tendency  (o  end 
altogether  iti  a  govern mt-nt  of  bureaus?  No  man  that  will  be  frank  in 
the  statement  of  his  opinion  but  knows  that  that  ts  true.  We  all  admit 
and  we  a]l  admire  the  ability  of  the  President;  we  realize  his  purpose 
is  a  high  and  lofly  une,  and  yel  we  permit  ourselves  lo  sit  silent,  voicing  no 
protest  against  a  message  to  Congress  that  contains  more  of  centraliza- 
tion than  any  oiher  message  that  was  ever  written  to  the  American 
people.     [Applause.] 

Mr,  Gbos\'enor.  Will  it  disturb  the  gentleman  if  I  make  a  suggestion 
or  two  along  the  line  &f  his  argument? 

Mr.  Sherley.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  GaosvENOK,  Has  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  considered  in 
his  evident  study  of  this  question  how  you  would  establish  two  jurisdic- 
tions, two  supreme  authorities^ — one  supreme  in  the  State  and  one 
supreme  in  the  United  Slatra  —  so  as  to  administer  in  the  form  of 
regulation  or  taxation  o^r  prescription  the  duty  of  a  corporation,  it 
being  an  instrumentality  of  the  States  in  some  industry  or  in  any  other 
branch  or  business,  so  as  to  have  both  jurisdictions  operaung  upon  that 
coip(.>ration  at  the  same  time;  and  would  it  necesaarily  in  the  long  run 
oust  the  State  jurisdiction  absolutely  and  put  the  whole  power  in  th« 
General  Government?  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  gentleman;  I  am 
a  Democrat  in  the  matter  of  the  rights  of  the  States  to  control  thdr 
own  local  institutions,  and  have  always  been  so.  [Loud  applause  on 
the  Democratic  side.| 

Mr.  Sherlev.  I  am  glad  to  have  such  able  support,  and  in  answTr 
to  the  gentJeraan's  question  I  will  also  Irj'  to  be  as  frank  as  the  gentleman 
was  in  propounding  his  question.  No  la'wj'er- — no  real  lawj'cr  —  who 
has.  ever  advanced  beyond  the  mere  citation  of  cases  and  gone  into  the 
philosophy  of  the  law  but  what  knows  that  the  problem  offered  by  a  dual 
system  of  government  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  ever  offered 
to  a  people.  And  a  further  difficulty  in  that  problem  has  been  caused 
in  large  part  by  the  extension  of  national  control  to  (he  exclusion  of  State 
control,  because  of  the  temporary  inefficiency  of  State  governments. 
But  the  main  idea  that  I  wish  to  convey  is  this :  Not  that  we  do  not  realize 
the  great  inherent  difficulty,  that  we  do  not  recognize  that  there  are  many 
questions  that  lie  on  the  border  line  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments, questions  about  which  men  must  differ  and  about  which  the 
courts  have  differed,  and  that  when  these  CjucStiotig  come  Up  it  must 
follow  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  governments  will  get  the  jurisdic- 
tion lo  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  according  to  the  trend  of  the  times, 
and  frequently  the  practicability  of  its  dealing  with  the  question,  but 
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"  You  must  solve  your  problems  at  home.    If  you  do  not  do  it,  they  will 
not  he  solved."     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  reserve  the  baJance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  CocKRAN.  Thia  debate  bas  taken  a  range  far  beyond  a  mere 
question  of  procedure  in  the  House.  It  has  touched  a  imust  important 
question  of  Federal  jurisdiction.  It  has  done  more.  It  presents  a  ques- 
tion affecting  the  very  existence  of  republican  government  and  our 
power  to  take  effective  action  for  its  preservation. 

A  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  discussion  has  just  been  con- 
cluded by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Sherley].  With  the  ob- 
ject which  he  had  in  view  I  sympathize  most  heartily.  The  method  by 
which  he  pursues  it  I  think  is  open  to  quiestion.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Sherley]  has  bemoaned  the  decline  of  State  govemmenis 
and  the  decay  of  representative  bodies,  including  this  one  —  two  features 
of  our  evolution  which  I  believe  to  be  ominous  in  ihc  last  degree.  But 
the  gentleman  says  that  he  is  opposed  to  any  use  of  the  taxing  power 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  authority  by  this  House  over  important  ques- 
tions affecting  the  public  welfare.  So  far  as  I  could  understand  his 
argument,  he  stated  that  while  this  laidng  power  had  been  the  effective 
weapon  by  which  representative  bodies  had  established  their  authority 
in  the  past,  for  some  reason  or  other  not  made  tiuite  clear  to  me,  and 
I  fear  not  quite  clear  to  the  House,  it  was  not  proper  or  judicious  at  thia 
day  to  invoke  it  for  the  presen'ation  of  the  authority  whith  had  been 
established  by  its  exercise.  I  have  observed  through  all  this  discussion 
0(1  the  part  of  gentlemen  who  ha.ve  opposed  the  reference  of  this  ques- 
tion to  the  Commillee  on  Ways  and  Means  a  disposition  to  treat  the 
taxing  power  of  this  body  as  though  it  were  a  mere  power  conferred  by 
law  on  some  city  or  village  government  to  levy  an  assessment  for  the 
support  of  a  municipal  department.  It  is  important  and,  I  think,  es- 
sential to  remind  gentlemen  that  this  power  of  taxation  vested  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Constitution  is  the  weapon  by  which 
ail  tht  importance  of  legislative  bodies  has  been  established. 

If  the  conception  of  the  genderaan  from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Sherley]  and 
other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  this  subject  be  correct,  then  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  places  in  our  hands  the  exclusive 
right  to  originate  revenue  bills  is  a  mere  idle  expression  —  superfluous, 
meaningless,  unimportant.  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  any  line  of  the  Con- 
stitudon  is  cither  superfluous  or  meaningless.  There  are  weighty  rea- 
sons why  that  power  has  been  bestowed  on  us..  Sir,  I  think  anybody 
familiar  with  the  debates  in  the  convention  where  our  Constitution  was* 
^"  framed  will  concede  that  through  all  the  discussions  it  was  assumed 
^m  that  this  body  would  always  be  the  important  feature  of  our  Govcrn- 
^M    ment,  and  its  importance  in  the  judgment  of  the  framers  was  assured 
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that  as  to  those  things  that  are  clearly  within  the  State's  power  and  can 
be  controlled  by  the  State,  that  "when  no  effort  is  made  by  the  State  to 
remedy  the  evil  that  that  neglect  should  not  be  made  an  argument  and 
an  excuse  for  this  Government,  the  National  Government,  entering  the 
domain.  Now,  here  is  a  practical  illustration  in  the  insurance  matter. 
Here  is  a  matter  that  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  people  —  this  cor- 
ruption, this  wrong-doing  —  by  virtue  of  a  State  investigation.  Our 
States  are  just  beginning  to  awake  to  a  long-neglected  duty,  beginning  to 
investigate  and  to  formulate  laws  to  control  the  situation.  I  undertake 
to  say  that  if  persevered  in  the  States  will  be  successful.  The  condition 
arose  simply  because  the  States  have  been  neglectful  of  their  duties  in  the 
past,  and  now  we  are  told  that  we  should,  in  advance  of  any  results  grow- 
ing out  of  the  States'  activity,  take  the  matter  from  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  evil  that  inherently  follows  an  entrance  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment into  the  State  domain.  It  is  not  only  true  physically  and  mentally, 
but  true  govemmentally,  that  a  power  unused  becomes  weakened  and 
will  in  time  be  destroyed. 

Let  any  part  of  the  anatomy  of  man  cease  to  be  exercised  and  used 
and  that  part  goes  into  decay  until  it  finally  disappears.  Let  the  quality 
of  local  government,  let  that  power  which  rests  in  the  States,  fail  to  be 
used ;  let  the  people  forget  that  they  have  in  their  own  hands  the  power 
to  remedy  evils;  let  them  forget  that  after  all  it  depends  upon  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  people  themselves,  their  desire  to  enforce  the  laws 
that  they  pass  —  lei  them  forget  that  and  come  constantly  to  the  National 
Government  for  aid,  come  up  here  away  from  the  place  of  the  evil,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  ability  to  solve  problems  at  home  will  die  because 
of  disuse.  (Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.]  Gentlemen,  we  make 
too  many  laws ;  we  enforce  too  few.  The  trouble  is  that  out  of  hypocrisy, 
out  of  cant,  which  seems  to  be  a  part  and  an  attribute  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
we  are  willing  to  pass  laws  that  we  do  not  believe  in.  There  comes  a 
clamor,  and  we  yield  to  the  clamor  for  fear  of  our  Jobs,  and  we  put  the 
law  on  the  statute  book  when  we  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  there.  Even 
although  it  remedies  a  particular  evil,  we  know  that  it  carries  in  its  train 
many  other  evils.  Then  having  put  it  there  we  wink  at  its  being  ignored. 
Why,  gentlemen,  we  pass  every  year  numerous  temperance  laws  and 
then  permit  them  to  be  dead  letters,  because  we  have  been  cowards  and 
were  afraid  not  to  pass  them,  and  yet  do  not  want  them  enforced.  If  the 
people  will  enforce  the  law,  if  we  can  have  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
against  the  high  as  well  as  the  low,  we  will  solve  many  of  our  problems 
without  any  need  for  new  legislation.  Nothing  has  come  out  in  the 
insurance  investigation  that  the  State  of  New  York  can  not  handle,  and 
most  of  the  problems  can  be  handled  on  the  criminal  side  of  the  law 
docket.  [Applause.]  It  is  a  question  whether  the  people  of  New  York 
will  have  the  courage,  but  if  they  do  not  have  it  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  take  up  their  burden.    We  must  send  back  word  to  them, 
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'  You  must  solve  your  problems  at  borne.    If  you  do  not  do  it,  thay  will 
nnl  be  solved/'     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  CoCKRAN.  This  debate  has  taken  a  range  far  beyond  a  mere 
question  of  procedure  in  the  House.  It  has  touched  a  most  iraportaat 
question  of  Federal  jurisdiction.  It  has  done  more.  It  presents  a  ques- 
tion affecting  the  very  existence  of  republican  govemmenl  and  our 
power  to  take  effective  action  for  its  preservation. 

A  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  discussion  has  just  been  con- 
cluded by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sherley).  With  the  ob- 
ject which  he  had  in  view  1  sympathize  most  heartily.  The  method  by 
which  he  pursues  it  I  think  is  open  to  question.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Sherley]  has  Ijemoan^d  the  decline  of  State  governments 
and  the  decay  of  representative  bodies,  including  this  one  —  two  features 
of  our  evolution  which  I  believe  to  be  ominous  in  the  last  degree.  But 
the  gentleman  Says  that  he  is  opposed  to  any  use  of  the  taxing  power 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  authority  by  this  House  over  important  ques- 
tions atfecting  the  public  welfare.  So  tar  as  I  could  understand  his 
argument,  he  stated  thai  while  this  taxing  power  had  been  the  effective 
weapon  by  which  representative  bodies  had  established  their  authority 
in  the  past,  for  some  reason  or  other  not  made  quite  clear  to  me,  and 
I  fear  not  quite  dear  to  the  House,  it  was  not  proper  or  judicious  at  this 
day  to  invoke  it  for  the  preservation  of  the  authority  which  had  been 
Ktablished  by  its  exercise.  1  have  observed  through  all  this  discussion 
on  the  part  of  gentlemen  who  have  opposed  the  reference  of  this  ques- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a  disposition  to  treat  the 
taxing  power  of  this  body  as  though  it  were  a  mere  power  conferred  by 
law  on  some  city  or  village  government  to  levy  an  assessment  for  the 
support  of  a  municipal  department.  It  is  important  and,  1  think,  es- 
sential to  remind  gentlemen  that  this  power  of  taxation  vested  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  ConstiluUon  is  the  wea}>on  by  which 
ail  the  importance  of  legislative  bodies  has  been  established. 

If  the  conception  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sherley]  and 
other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  this  subject  Ijc  correct,  then  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  places  in  our  hands  the  exclusive 
right  to  originate  revenue  bills  is  a  mere  idle  ex^iression  —  superfluous, 
meaningless,  unimportant.  Sir,  1  do  not  believe  any  Hne  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  either  superfluous  or  meaningless.  There  are  weighty  rea- 
sons why  that  power  has  been  bestowed  on  us.  Sir,  I  think  anybody 
familiar  with  the  debates  in  the  convention  where  our  Constitution  was' 
framed  will  concede  that  through  all  the  discussions  it  was  assumed 
that  this  body  would  always  be  the  important  feature  of  our  Govern-' 
ment,  and  it^  importance  in  the  judgment  of  the  framers  was  assured 
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when  the  taxing  power  was  placed  in  our  hands.  If  we  are  but  a  board 
of  aldermen  to  decide  whether  the  rates  levied  to  support  some  city  or 
village  government  should  be  i,  2,  3,  or  4  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value 
of  all  its  property,  then  the  power  to  originate  revenue  bills  might  have 
been  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  without  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree affecting  the  importance  of  this  body.  But,  sir,  because  all  the 
successful  battles  for  liberty  have  been  fought  with  that  weapon,  it 
was  intrusted  to  us  by  the  wise  men  who  established  this  Government, 
in  the  belief  that  privileges  which  heroes  had  won  in  the  field  patriots 
would  conserve  in  the  council  chamber.  That  power  of  taxation  we 
have  a  right  to  exercise  absolutely  according  to  our  own  discretion.  As 
we  use  it  our  consequence  and  our  dignity  will  stand  in  the  structure 
of  our  Government.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Sherley]  be- 
moans very  properly  the  fact  that  legislative  bodies  have  sunk  into  con- 
tempt while  the  body  at  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol,  which  has  some 
share  of  executive  power,  has  risen  steadily  in  importaitce,  and  he  as- 
signs the  reason  for  it  correcdy.  The  reason  is  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  exercises  to  the  full  every  function  and  power  the  Con- 
stitution has  placed  in  its  hands.  Every  day  witnesses  not  a  recession 
or  concession,  but  a  new  and  further  assertion  of  authority.  Only  this 
morning  we  in  this  Chamber  felt  bound  to  rise  unanimously  and  de- 
clare that  thb  last  intrenchment  of  our  power,  this  exclusive  right  to 
originate  revenue  bills,  should  not  be  broken  down  without  at  least 
a  protest  from  ourselves.  Yet  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Sherley),  while  recognizing  and,  indeed,  deploring  the  growth  of  the 
Senate  and  bemoaning  the  decay  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  tells 
us  in  the  same  breath  that  he  disapproves  any  use  of  the  one  power, 
the  one  weapon,  by  which  our  consequence  can  be  established. 

Mr.  Sherley.    Will  the  genUeman  yield  ? 

The  Chairman.     Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  differ  simply  because  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the 
only  power  by  which  the  House  can  assert  its  dignity  and  do  not  think 
the  makers  of  the  Constitution  intended  it  should  be  the  only  power. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose,  of  course,  that  was  the 
gentleman's  view  or  he  would  not  have  made  the  speech  he  did  upon 
the  floor,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  bemoaned  the  waning  dignity 
of  this  body  and  he  has  deplored,  or,  I  believe,  criticised,  the  growth  of 
the  other.  My  object  now  is  simply  to  supply  an  explanation  of  what 
he  considers  a  calamity  and  to  suggest  a  method  by  which  it  can  be  re- 
paired. With  singular  force  he  declared  that  powers  which  are  not 
exercised  are  powers  which  are  declining,  that  powers  unused  are  perish- 
ing powers.  The  power  to  arrest  our  decay  and  reestablish  our  conse- 
quence is  ours,  yet  that  is  the  power  which  the  gentleman  even  now 
declares  is  not  a  proper  or  legitimate  one  to  be  us^  in  mEuntaining  our 
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authority  and  our  dignity.  While  that  power  is  vigorously  asserted 
there  is  no  subject  wlhin  Federal  control  on  which  we  may  not  excr- 
dse  the  dominant  inlluence,  aye,  sir,  that  we  were  not  intended  to 
dominate  by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution.  The  mere  grant  of  (his 
exclusive  right  to  originate  revenue  bills  shows  that  we  were  intended 
lo  be  the  principal  feature  of  this  Govemmenl,  If  we  have  declined 
and  decayed,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  [wwer,  bul  through  failure  to  exercise 
the  frowers  which  are  ours.  The  power  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons theoretically  is  very  lilllc.  Theoretically  it  is  vastly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Lords;  practically  it  is  paramount  through  its  control  of 
the  purse.  Under  (he  feudal  system  representative  bodies  had  no  [rawer 
except  Ihe  right  to  levy  taxes.  They  had  no  right  even  lo  consider  any 
other  question  ynless  it  was  tspressly  submitted  by  the  sovereign  through 
officBsj  of  his  own  selection  and  liouschold,  known  as  "lords  of  ihe 
articles." 

The  gentleman  deplored  a  recent  tendency  of  State  constitutions  to 
limit  subjects  which  State  legislatures  can  consider  when  called  in  extra 
session  to  those  which  the  governor  might  suhmit  lo  them.  Vou  see, 
air,  there  is  nothing  original  in  personal  govemmenl.  There  is  nothing 
original  in  the  forms  by  which  distrust  of  popular  government  seeks 
expression.  That  tendency,  which  the  gentleman  deplored,  is  hut  a 
revival  here  in  this  land  of  llie  power  exercised  through  lords  of  the 
articles  under  feudal  institution,  when  [he  sovereign  treated  the  legisla* 
ture,  parliament,  or  council  simply  a^  a  body  whose  advice  he  might 
ask  on  certain  matters,  but  whose  authority,  except  uimo  taxation,  he 
did  not  concede.  The  power  over  the  purse  alone  was  always  conceded 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people;  and  yet  upon  this  slender  founda- 
tion the  stately  structure  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  has  been 
erected,  which  dominates,  the  entire  English  system,  and  which  fur- 
nished the  framers  of  this  Constitution  with  a  model  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  body. 

Mr.  Sheri.ey.     May  I  interrupt  the  gentleman  again? 

Mr.  Cock  RAN.    Certainly. 

Mr,  Shksley.  Is  it  not  true  the  use  of  the  power  over  the  purse  was 
in  respect  to  appropriations,  and  not  to  do  an  arbitrary  and  unconsti- 
tutional  thing? 

Mr.  Cockkan.  No,  sir;  the  gentleman  must  study  history  a  little 
more  carefully.  On  the  contrary,  the  power  which  was  used  most  fre- 
quently and  most  effectively  was  the  very  power  of  which  this  House 
has  deprived  itself  by  special  rule,  the  power  to  Impose  conditions  on 
appropriations,  to  impose  taxes  on  domains,  privileges,  monopolies, 
and  other  features  of  their  political  system  which  they  considered  dan- 
gerous to  the  prosperity  or  the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 

Mr.  .Sherley.  Does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  the  National 
Government  has  no  police  power  and  it  has  been  so  declared,  and  does 
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the  gentleman  not  believe  that  the  use  of  the  taxing  power  for  police 
purposes  is  unconstitutional  to-day  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  conceding  that  this  is  a 
police  power.  The  gentleman  undertakes  to  anticipate  the  point  at 
which  I  am  aiming,  and  being  doubtless  innocent  of  the  course  of  rea- 
soning which  I  am  pursuing,  is  naturally  ignorant  of  the  end  which  I 
seek  to  attain.    [Laughter.] 

I  trust  the  gentleman  will  possess  his  soul  in  patience  and  at  the  end 
of  a  very  few  minutes  he  will  understand  precisely  the  character  of  the 
proposition  which  I  am  seeking  to  establish.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  body  now  possesses  sufficient  power  to  establish  its  consequence 
and  its  predominance  if  we  choose  to  exercise  it.  There  is  but  one 
change,  one  amendment  that  in  my  judgment  could  possibly  Increase 
its  efficiency  in  l^;islation  or  its  capacity  to  defend  itself,  and  th»t  con- 
cerns simply  the  term  for  which  its  Members  are  elected.  Where  a 
Member  is  chosen  practically  for  two  sessions  and  by  the  operation  of 
our  constitutional  system  one  session  must  be  held  after  the  election  of 
his  successor,  it  necessarily  happens  that  the  very  day  on  which  he  takes 
his  seat  upon  this  floor  and  bc^ns  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  is  at 
once  thrust  into  the  throes  of  a  contest  for  reflection.  No  man  can  per- 
form his  duty  here  wholly  and  efficiently  when  every  day  his  mad  is 
charged  chiefly  with  information,  representations,  remonstrances,  and 
appeals  that  concern  not  the  public  business  at  hand,  but  the  prospect 
before  him  in  his  own  district.  (Applause.]  If  this  democratic  body 
is  ever  to  acquire  and  exercise  the  measure  of  power  which  the  builders 
of  this  Government  believed  it  should  possess  in  order  that  this  constitu- 
tional system  may  be  safe  and  prosperous,  there  should  be  at  least  one 
or  two  sessions  in  which  Members  could  devote  themselves  to  their  public 
duties  free  from  the  distraction  of  a  campaign  for  reelection.  Apart 
from  that  there  is  no  eflfeetive  power  the  Constitution  could  bestow  on 
us  (hat  it  has  not  already  bestowed  when  it  gave  us  the  taxing  power. 

If  we  have  no  importance,  it  is  not  because  we  lack  power,  but  be- 
cause we  have  put  away  the  great  power  which  has  been  conferred  upon 
us.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  gentlemen  who  are  the  most  solic- 
itous about  the  Constitution,  the  gentleman  who  describes  that  instru- 
ment as  the  sacred  ark  of  the  covenant  —  I  think  I  am  using  the  exact 
words  of  my  friend  from  Kentucky  —  condemns  as  vicious  a  use  of  its 
most  important  feature,  the  one  on  which  depends  the  importance  of 
the  body  of  which  he  is  already  a  distinguished  member  and  certain  in 
the  near  future  to  become  one  of  its  most  brilliant  ornaments.    (Applause.) 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  suggestion  which  I  would  like  to  place  be- 
fore this  committee  is  that  there  are  various  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  may  be  invoked  to  deal  effectively  with  the  abuses  grown 
out  of  the  maladministration  of  these  insurance  corporations.  But 
before  we  consider  the  remedy  which  should  be  applied,  let  us  for  a 
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moment  consider  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  which  confronts  us.  I  be- 
lieve [hat  on  any  sul.iject  fairly  within  (he  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  —  any  subject  over  which  the  Federal  Govcmtneni  has 
jurisdiciion  —  this  House  has  (he  right  10  exercise  the  tairing  power  in 
any  way  it  pleases  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  authority  and  the 
enforcement  of  its  own  views  as  well  as  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  nur 
citizens. 

For  no  other  purpose  was  the  taxing  power — the  right  to  originate 
revenue  bills  —  confided  to  us.  I  am  [lerfectly  willing  lo  admit  thai 
we  should  not  undertake  to  establish  jurisdiction  by  extending  arbi- 
trarily the  lasiag  power  into  fields  not  properly  belonging  to  the  dominion 
of  Federal  authority. 

Mr,  Sherlev.    How  dties  the  gentleman  explain  the  case  of  Dewitt? 

Mr.  CocKRAJJ.  I  beg  the  gentleman  will  not  interrupt  now  by  asking 
me  to  explain  special  cases.  I  entreat  the  gentleman  lo  realize  that, 
^ler  all,  he  is  but  one  Member  of  this  House,  though  probably  [he  best 
among  us  all,  and  I  am  addressing  a  cr>IIective  body  of  which  at  least 
350  Members  are  present.  I  can  not  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  meet 
every  fiossible  difficulty  tha(  may  arise  in  the  gentleman's  mind.  If  he 
will  aJlow  me  to  finish,  and  make  note  in  the  meantime  of  any  question 
that  he  chooses  to  ask,  at  the  end  I  will  be  glad  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
hours  in  cheerful  and,  I  hope,  improving  colloquy  with  him,    [Laughter.] 

Now,  a  more  important  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ihan  satisfying  the 
scruples,  or  shall  I  say  attempting  to  follow  the  interesting  speculations 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  is  a  definite  statement  of  the  precise 
question  presented  to  this  House. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
of  insurance.  From  the  beginning  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  thai 
the  existence  o(  large  corporations,  eaeh  proseeuling  its  business  in 
several  States,  and  all  the  coirupiion  and  vice  in  the  management  which 
have  recently  been  laid  there,  are  in  some  way  or  other  inherent  in  every 
insurance  system,  and  that  the  only  reform  possible  is  to  provide  some 
means  of  regulating  them.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  |Mr.  Sherley] 
pleads  for  a  Stale  regulation;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mann], 
if  I  understand,  pleads  for  a  Federal  regulation.  Now,  I  think  it  is 
possible  to  exercise  the  power  of  this  General  Govemmcnt  so  as  to  re- 
move completely  the  conditions  which  have  produced  the  sinister  fruits 
t>f  corruption  which  we  all  deplore.  If  that  can  be  accomplished,  then 
It  is  clear  no  regulation  of  a  Federal  character  anyway  will  be  necessary 
or  advisable. 


Mr,  Driscdll.  There  is  another  idea,  simply  a  suggestion,  which  1 
would  offer  for  the  consideration  of  this  committee.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sherley]  that  there  is  a  marked  ten- 
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dfiiiy  of  late  toward  paternalism,  or  paternal  government,  and  I  am 
mil  u  Htrori)(  advocate  of  that  form  of  government.  I  agree  villi  "iasa 
IIhiI  llir  irniriil  (iovemment  is  growing  stronger  day  by  day  rrfaiiwJr 
In  I  ho  Ntrcngll)  of  the  several  State  governments.  Every  doQar  ^acM 
fur  I  liiiiil!!,  cvor)  dollar  spent  for  irrigation,  every  dollar  spent  icr  lit 
improvriiidil  of  rivers  and  harbors,  every  rural  delivery  cama-  stuxd 
on  a  rmiif  trndx  lo  enhance  the  power  of  the  National  Gox-CTnmeB 
relaiivfly  lo  Ihf  |uiwer  of  the  governments  of  the  several  Cmiiii>c«>- 
Wfiihhs,  Mm  MiIn  argument  does  not  apply  especially  to  the  Repufa&na 
piirly.  I'licrf  If*  a  nmrkcd  tendency  on  the  part  of  gentlemen,  Membos 
of  lliis  Itoii-ic,  Democrats  from  Southern  States,  to  surrender  the  doc- 
Irinc  whii  h  llicy  Iritirrilcil  from  Calhoun  and  to  abandon  their  ideas 
of  Siiitf^  fi|{hla  111  order  thai  they  may  get  a  tittle  pork  in  the  baircL  cr 
thai  ilicy  niiiy  (f'  "'"*>'■  iH'ncfit  from  the  central  Government  for  tbeir 
several  Sdilia  or  diilHils, 
'I'lii-  I  teiiitM  i'all<  parly  hi  the  State  of  New  York  only  a  few  yeais  ap> 


inirinliK  i-d  it  {lUiik  In  Un  itlnlform  for  ownership  of  the  anthracite  mines. 
On  the  jih  III  liiai  Noveniltrr  a  Member  of  this  House  on  the  Democraric 
side  run  fur  nuyiir  of  New  York  on  a  municipal-ownership  plank. and 
received  a  very  htrHe  voie.  and  possibly  on  a  fair  canvass  and  honest 
count  he  was  elei  led.  I  say  ixissibly  because  I  venture  no  opinion  as 
to  the  meriia  in  thai  lonie-ti,  There  are  in  our  country  many  adinxates 
of  t'uivernment  ouner^hhi  nf  railways,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines^ 
and.  in  slinrt,  in  favnr  ol  (•owmmental  or  municipal  ownership  <rf  all 
pi\^fieny  eni|iliiyei!  in  ilie  imHlnciion  and  distribution  of  the  necessa- 
ries  ol  life.  The  siniia  oi  ilie  limes  all  indicate  that  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  luwan!  (mieriiid  ^ovrrninenl,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  bu^ness 
where  paieniidiam  \skviM  be  a->  wise  or  beneficial  to  the  people  as  in  life 
insurance.  This  is  ollered  inervly  as  a  su^;estion.  It  jnay  come  up  as 
a  matter  ot  serious  navsiderdlion  by  and  by.  With  the  central  govern- 
ment as  the  life  insuT<iii<  e  i  omnany.  as  the  underwriter  of  all  policies,  all 
the  expenses  of  the  vjsi  ioni|ieiiti>tn  which  is  now  being  waged  between 
the  several  companie.^  wonl.t  In-  sjvi\l.  Those  expenses  are  very  heavy. 
The  commissions  and  oiher  expenses  in  securing  new  insurance  are 
very  large.  .\s  a  result  the  a»l  of  insurance  in  the  great  life  companies 
b  neariy  as  much  again  as  ii  ou^hi  to  Iv,  It  is  nearly  as  much  again  as 
the  real  risk  would  justify.  If  ihe  extxMiscs  of  competition  and  the  ex- 
travagance and  waste  \\\  those  Lirj-e  companies  were  eliminated,  in- 
surance could  be  sold  for  alMuit  one  haU  what  it  costs  now,  because  not 
more  than  one-half  Ihe  income  is  paid  out  ;ls  actual  benefits  for  loss. 


Mr.  .Sherlev.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  not  know  that  I  deare  to  add 
much  to  what  1  said  eariier  in  ihe  day,  hut  certain  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  fmm  New  York  [Mr.  Cockran]  have  made 
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il  seem  to  me  proper  that  1  should  say  a  few  words.  The  House  always 
listens  with  greit  delight  lo  the  gentleman,  and  wisely  so,  and  yet  I 
never  hear  him  make  a  speech  without  being  reminded  of  a  story  that 
was  once  told  by  Huxley,  when  he  said  that  "Herbert  Spencei's  concep- 
tion of  a  tragedy  was  the  destruction  of  a  syllogism  by  a  fact."  And 
when  the  distinguished  gentleman  declined  to  yi^ld  to  me  on  the  ground. 
that  he  would  illustrate  the  tendency  and  purpose  of  his  speech  if  I 
would  only  he  patient,  I  couid  not  help  but  think  that  he  was  considering 
th«  possibility  of  a  destruction  of  one  of  his  syllogisms  by  a  fact.  And 
it  was  just  such  a  fact  thai  I  think  necessary  (o  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  House, 

The  point  that  I  made  in  my  speech,  and  that  I  desire  to  emphasize 
because  of  the  very  eloquent  denial  of  it  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  jMr.  Cockran]  is  this:  That  there  can  be  no  more  immoral 
practice  than  for  members  of  a  Legislative  body  lo  use  the  taxing  power, 
which  is  given  them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  for  some 
other  and  ulterior  purpose.  I  not  only  maintain  thai,  but,  despite  the 
fact  that  my  reading  may  not  be  as  extensive  or  along  the  same  line  as 
that  of  the  gentleman,  I  maintain  that  where  the  tasing  power  has  been 
used  In  Support  of  the  liljcrties  of  the  English  people  it  has  been  used 
along  the  line  of  a  denial  of  appropriations  rather  than  the  line  of  divert- 
ing it  from  its  real  purpose  into  other  purposes  not  germane  to  revenue 
raising. 

But  if  that  be  not  historically  true  the  gentleman  overlooks  the  dis- 
tinction —  that  in  England  there  is  not  the  limitation  of  power  that  there 
is  in  regard  to  our  National  Government.  Here  the  taxing  power  Is 
expressly  given  for  one  purpose  and  one  pur[>ose  only,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  declare  that  police  power  did  not 
exist  in  the  National  Government. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  maJce,  and  that  1  desire  to  emphasize,  is  that 
if  the  States  do  not  use  their  power,  then  by  not  using  it  they  will  cease 
to  have  the  capacity  to  use  it,  and  as  a  result  of  that  wc  will  see  a  cwq- 
centration  and  centralization  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before.  And 
in  that  connection  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  loudest  advocates  to-day 
for  national  control  are  the  same  distinguished  gentlemen  whom  the  gen- 
tleman fro^m  New  York  described  in  such  glowing  and  accurate  terms. 
They  are  (he  presidents  of  the  life  insurance  companies  themselves. 


My  position  about  that  is  my  position  about  the  great  subject  of  gov- 
ernment in  general.  Because  I  have  seen  the  people  fail,  because  I  have 
Seen  abuse  prosper,  because  I  have  seen  the  wicked  and  the  powerful 
flourish  as  the  green  bay  tree,  il  has  not  made  me  believe  less  in  the 
people,  but  only  more.  The  day  may  be  postponed,  but  the  day  is  not 
going  to  be  brought  nearer  by  saying  to  the  people,  "You  must  not  use 
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your  power."  It  Is  not  going  to  be  brought  nearer  by  concentrating  the 
power  a  long  way  from  home.  It  is  going  to  be  brought  nearer  and 
made  more  certain  by  making  the  people  realize  that  in  their  own 
bands,  on  their  own  heads,  the  sin  and  the  saving  lies.  They  must  go 
to  work  themselves,  and  they  must  do  it  throi^h  their  agencies  at 
home.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Sheriey)  if  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  is  any  less  the 
power  of  the  people  than  the  power  of  the  town,  the  power  of  the  county, 
or  the  power  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Sherley.  I  shall  answer  the  gentleman  in  this  way,  and  when  I 
have  answered  I  shall  not  further  detain  the  House  by  this  dissertation 
between  the  two  of  us,  because  I  remember  the  gentleman's  suggestion 
that  I  should  not  have  the  egotism  to  think  that  I  constitute  the  House 
or  that  my  private  views  and  an  explanation  of  them  was  the  only  matter 
of  discussion.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman  in  this  way,  that  my  con- 
ception of  government,  and  the  Democratic  conception  of  government, 
has  been,  first,  that  that  government  which  governs  least  governs 
best;  second,  that  that  government  which  stays  closest  home  to  the 
people  is  most  democratic  and  less  liable  to  abuse,  less  liable  to  get 
■  beyond  control.  It  is  easier  for  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
know  something  of  their  State  government  than  it  is  for  them  to  know 
something  of  their  National  Government.  It  is  easier  for  the  people 
of  Kentucky  to  know  more  about  their  State  government  than  they  do 
about  the  National  Government.  The  fact  that  they  do  not  know  it  is 
not  a  contradiction  of  my  statement.  They  could  know  it.  This  I 
know,  that  when  this  country  started  on  its  career  the  State  legislatures 
contained  the  ablest  of  men ;  that  the  time  was  when  men  resigned  from 
the  National  Congress  to  take  a  seat  in  their  State  legislature.  That 
may  have  been  a  false  position,  but  it  is  not  half  so  false  a  position  as 
that  which  to-day  makes  your  State  legislature  a  disregardable  body, 
and  to  which  are  sent  men  who  are  not  capable  of  broad  statecraft. 
And  I  say  to  you  if  there  is  any  hope  for  the  redemption  of  America, 
though  the  picture  be  as  black  as  the  gentleman  has  painted  it,  the 
hope  lies  in  going  back  to  the  people  and  letting  them  learn  the  old 
lesson  that  they  can  not  shirk  responsibility,  can  not  shift  it  off  to 
another  forum  and  expect  relief;  they  must  get  it  at  home,  and  that 
thought  was  the  cause  of  and  excuse  for  my  speech  this  morning. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  great  good  fortune  to  have 
listened  to  two  such  addresses  as  we  have  heard  to-day,  one  from  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sherley],  containing  a  clear  analysis 
and  sound  and  philosophical  exposition  of  the  status  of  this  question 
in  its  relation  to  the  Federal  and  the  State  governments  —  a  statement 
of  a  lawyer,  founded  upon  law,  cool  and  clear;   the  other,  an  eloquent 
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denunciation  of  wrong  and  Vice  and  criminality  in  high  place  and  an 
esposition  of  the  underlying  ethics,  excelled  by  nothing  that  I  have 
ever  heard  upon  this  iloor.  The  gentlemen  from  New  York  and  from 
Kentucky  agree  in  their  conclusion,  to  wit,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter  of  insurance.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  speeches  have  been  a  public  benefit,  but  they  have 
been  to  some  extent  a  personal  injury,  because  they  have  cut  out  frum 
under  me  many  of  the  things  thai  I  desired  to  say,  because  these  gentle- 
men have  said  them  better.  I  shall,  however,  begin  by  saying  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sheriey]  (hat  what  the 
Irish  call  "home  rule"  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  honest  rule.  [Applause.] 
It  is  honest  for  the  reason  that  the  men  who  are  the  ''mlers,"  so  called, 
the  men  in  whom  power  is  lodged,  arc  neighbors  of  the  men  who  lodge 
it.  personal  ac(|uaintances  of  theirs  —  their  characters  intimately  known 
■ —  and  because  they  exercise  the  power  under  the  eyes  of  their  neighbors 
and  friends,  who  can  at  intervals  withdraw  it.  I  believe  in  it  in  an  as- 
cending scale,  leaving  power  —  in  as  far  as  can  with  safety  be  left 
—  first  to  the  individual,  second  to  the  family,  third  to  |he  town,  fourth 
to  the  county,  fifth  to  the  State,,  and  sixths  and  then  only  when  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  or  by  necessary  or  obviously  proper  intendment  dele- 
gates it,  to  the  Federal  Government.  Now,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  |Mr.  Cockran]  has  correctly  said  that  all  the  liberties  of  the  English- 
speaking  people  were  founded  upon  the  assertion  by  the  legislative  body 
of  the  taxing  power,  That  Is  true;  and  while  he  can  argue  by  analogy 
to  some  extent  between  the  British  House  of  Commons  and  the  Ameri- 
can House  of  Representatives,  he  must  remember  the  distinction  between 
the  two.  While  it  is  absolutely  true  that  the  House  of  Commons  exer- 
cised its  taxing  fjower  for  the  strengthening  and  enforcement  and  execu- 
tion of  the  power  which  it  had  —  a  legislative  power  — it  ts  also  true 
that  the  British  House  of  Commons  had  an  unlimited  and  original  and 
inherent  legislative  power  and  therefore  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power 
in  order  to  execute  that  legislative  power  was  totally  a  different  and  a 
larger  thing  than  ought  to  be  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  r)Ower  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  has  only  a  limited  power,  a  delegated 
power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  can  never  happen  that  the  power  to  tax  can  give  jur- 
isdiction over  a  subject-matter  of  taxation  when  dealing  with  the  subject- 
matter  is  neither  delegated  to  the  General  Government  nor  prohibited  to 
the  States.  You  must  tirst  have  the  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter. 
Then  there  follows,  as  the  auxiliary  or  enforcing  clause,  the  power  to 
tax,  not  only  to  raise  revenue,  but,  if  actual  need  be,  to  enforce  the 
power.  If  you  have  the  power  over  the  subject-matter,  you  may  tan, 
not  only  to  bring  a  revenue,  but  to  execute  the  power,  if  that  be  an 
obviously  proper  or  necessary  means  to  the  end  of  exercising  the  power. 
For  example,  if  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power  to  forbid  cer- 
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tain  things,  it  may  forbid  them  by  taxation,  let  us  say.    I  do  nut  think 

the  distinguished  gendeman  from  New  York  [Mr-  Cuckran]  intended  to 
leave  the  impression  which  he  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  genlleman  irom 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Shcrley].,  lo  wil,  that  the  Federal  power  had  any  specUif, 
substantive  power  of  taxation  independently  of  all  other  powers  granted 
or  denied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales.  The  power  10  dcil 
with  the  subject-matter  must  be  there  first.  You  ought  never  to  form 
a  nesxis  between  a  subject-matter  wver  which  you  have  no  constitudonal 
power  and  the  Constitution  itself  by  the  assertion  ol  ll  through  the  tak- 
ing power.  Taxes  are  always  means  to  an  end,  not  in  themselves  an 
end.    The  end  itself  must  be  consututional. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  ih^e  fac(  there  is  a  little  weight  in  the 
Supreme  Court  derisions  that  would  seem  to  squint  the  other  way  if 
unstudied,  but  it  amounts  to  nothing  if  studied.  Here  is  the  Supreme 
Court  iii  the  Unllcd  States  slating  in  effect  that  it  would  not  undertake 
lo  uivestigate  the  motives  of  Congress  when  exercising  the  taxing  power. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  rompliment  to  Congress,  lo  the  legislative  body 
from  a  coordinate  branch,  slating  that  it  would  not  attribute  to  it  the 
bad  motive  of  obtairting  jurisdiction  simply  by  the  assertion  of  the 
taxing  power.  It  lakes  for  granted  integrity  of  motive,  intellectual  in- 
tegrity. Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  (here  are  two  forms  of  centralization  by 
the  Federal  Government,  one  of  which  I  am  afraid  we  can  not  help  and 
the  other  one  we  can  help,  I  think.  That  centralization  which  proceeds 
from  the  exercise  of  clearly  delegated  power  is  a  form  of  centralization 
which,  I  fear,  must  go  on.  In  so  far  as  Congress  has  not  already  exer- 
cised to  the  full  its  cleariy  delegated  power  it  will  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory exercise  It.  Nor  is  there  anything  undemocratic  in  maintaining  in 
full  integrity  the  expressly  delegated  powers  of  the  General  Government. 
Jefferson  said  as  much. 

The  other  form  of  centralization,  which  is  always  vicious  and  an 
usurpation,  is  to  assert  Federal  jurisdiction  by  a  pretctt,  whether  il  be- 
by  the  mere  pretext  of  interstate  commerce  where  no  interstate  com- 
merce exists  or  whether  it  be  by  the  pretext  of  the  taxing  power  asseited 
as  3,  connecting  link  with  the  trust  that  the  court  will  not  examine  our 
motive ;  it  is  all  the  same ;  It  is  vicious  and  an  usurjiaricn.  Now.  let  us 
come  to  this  particular  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Supreme  Court 
ha5  Spoken  in  ihis  case  and  it  has  declared  thai  insurance  is  not  tom- 
merce  of  any  sort  and  especially  is  it  not  interstate  commerce.  Thai 
disposes  of  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  any  jurisdiction  under 
the  rule  in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  To  what  commiilef 
it  should  go  !  myself  am  a  little  in  doubt.  My  opinion  was  that  it  nughi 
to  have  gone  to  the  Comtnittee  on  the  Judiciary  with  insimctions  to 
investigate  the  jurisdictional  power  of  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
report  to  this  House,  but  the  Chairman  of. the  Committee  on  the  Judi' 
cia^y  aoi  having  made  a  fight  for  the  juxisdictioti  and.  the  coirat:iultee  mak- 
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itig  Done,  we  are  faced  with  the  alternative  of  sending  it  I0  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 


Now,  Mr.  Ch^rman,  that  the  Membeis  of  ihe  House  may  catch  the 
reason  for  the  distinctii^ti  I  have  made,  1  will  say  that  the  Committee  oti 
the  Judiciary  has  jurisdiction  for  the  puri'ose  of  reporting  to  the  House 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Govemmenl  has  Jurisdiction.  But,  if  ihey 
were  to  report  to  the  House  that  the  Federal  Government  did  have 
jurisdiction,  then  the  Judiciary  Committee  would  not  be  the  proper 
committee  to  deal  with  the  subject-matter,  because  that  would  depend 
upon  what  ground  Ihey  placed  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government.  If  they  placed  it,  for  example,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  interstate  commerce,  then  the  matter  would  go  to  that  com- 
mittee; if  they  would  place  it  upon  the  ground  that  Ihe  exercise  of  the 
taxing  power  made  a  jurisdiction  -^  an  inconceivable  thing  for  a  law)'er 
to  do  ^  then  it  would  go  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  if 
they  said  the  Federal  Government  had  no  jurisdiction  at  all,  then  that 
would  settle  the  matter.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  would  not  vote  for 
a  general  committal  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  while  I  would  vole 
for  a  committal  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with  instructions  to  report 
upon  our  jurisdiction.     Now,  let  me  jiroceed. 

Mr,  Steewerson.  Do^  not  the  message  itself  Submit  the  question 
to  the  House  simply?     I  find  on  page  16  the  folloiving: 

I  repeat  my  previous  recommendation  that  the  Congress  should  also  oonsider 
whether  the  Fcdera.)  Government  has  any  power  or  owes  any  duty  with  respect 
to  domestic  transactions  in  inaarance  of  an  interstate  character. 

Is  not  the  question  submitted  by  the  message,  whether  or  not  we 
have  the  power,  and  would  a  simple  reference  be  a  reference  of  that 
question  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  would  not.  Unless  it  \s.  a  committal  requiring 
invcstigatinn  and  report  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  then  it  is  a  com- 
mittal for  legislation  as  well.  The  President  is  no  lawyer,  I  will  say, 
in  answer  further  to  the  gentleman.  He  admits  that  he  is  not.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  which  he  is  not,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  admis- 
sion on  his  part  to  that  effect.  There  are  not  many  things  of  that  Wrt. 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  further  in  coimection  with  this  taxing 
power  nexus  between  the  subject-matter  and  the  Constitution  yf  the 
United  States,  just  suppose  you  could  have  jurisdiction  over  any  possible 
subject-matter  simply  because  you  had  the  power  of  ta.\:ation,  where 
would  it  stop?  Why,  it  would  be  a  blanket  clause  that  would  cover 
everylhing.  Congress  might  to-morrow  pass  an  act  ordaining-  a  direct 
tax  upon  lands  and  apportioning  it  between  the  Slates,  and  then,  inci- 
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dental  to  the  power  of  taxation  (if  any  power  is  to  be  exercised  as  inci- 
dental to  taxation,  when  really  taxation  is  itself  only  incidental  to  other 
and  substantive  powers,  or  itself  substanlive  only  to  raise  a  revenue), 
the  Congress  could  go  on  and  in  the  same  act  enact  the  Henry  George 
system  of  single  (ax.  It  couEd  do  atiytliing,  1  do  not  care  what.  Il 
could  to-morrow  tax  barrels,  and  then  It  could  legislate  that  the  barrel 
should  hci5d  only  so  much,  or  should  not  hold  less  than  so  much,  or 
should  have  so  many  houps,  or  should  contain  nothing  but  water.  The 
minute  that  gentlemen,  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  especially,  ever 
surrender  the  idea  that  Ihe  taxing  power  can  make  a  nexus  between  the 
subject-matter  and  the  Constitution  where  no  oihcr  nexus  exists,  then 
we  have  surrendered  to  federalism,  and  we  might  as  well  go  out  o( 
business,  because  we  as  a  party  would  have  no  right  whatsoever  to 
exist.     [Applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  the  subject-matter. 
although  my  friends  from  New  York  and  Kentucky  have  left  me  n« 
opportunity  to  grow  eloquent  upon  the  crimes  and  abuses  of  the  present 
conditions,  nor  the  advantages  of  preserving  invioiaie  the  re$erv«l 
rights  of  the  States  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  individuality  and  local 
self-government. 

Mr.  Hepburn  rose. 

The  Cbairm.\n  (Mr.  Cocks  in  the  chair).  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr,  Hepburn]? 

Mr.  WtLLUMS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Hepburn.     Will  the  gentleman  pennit  me  an  interruptioTi ? 

Mr.  Williams.    Yes. 

Mr.  Hf.pburn.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  already  spoken 
with  relation  to  the  taxing  power  and  to  the  power  that  might  be  exer- 
cised under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Cockran]  has  suggested  that  there  is  another  power, 
lodged  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  thai 
each  Slate  shall  be  guaranteed  a  republican  form  of  gnvcmment.  Will 
the  gentleman,  before  he  leaves  this  branch  of  the  subject,  give  us  his 
views  as  to  the  power  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  may 
have  lo  control  an  insurance  company  through  its  undoubted  power  to 
secure  to  a  State  a  republican  form  of  government? 

Mr.  WiLLUMS.  I  wiU  reply  by  saying  that  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment does  not  mean  an  honesl  government  or  incorrupt  govemmcnl, 
as  all  of  us  have  ascertained  in  these  latter  days,  and  that  Ihe  constitu- 
tional guaranty  of  a  republican  form  of  government  is  not  a  guaranty  of 
honest  administration  of  govemmenl.  It  is  a  high  tribute  to  my  friend 
from  New  York,  his  morals  and  his  high  ideals  of  republican  govem- 
ment,  that  he  should  have  led  to  an  unconscious  confusion  of  the  two  in 
that  matter.  There  are  a  great  many  sorts  of  republican  governments. 
Historically  we  fisd  that  there  have  been  democratic  republican  govem- 
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ments  like  that  of  Athens,  aristocratic  republican  governments  like  that 
of  Sparta,  plutocratic  republican  governments  like  that  of  Venice,  and 
a  mixed-up  republican  governmeiil  like  that  we  have— a  republic  of 
lesser  republics,  w.ilh  two  different  sets  of  republican  governments  work- 
ing along  different  lines  with  the  power  of  the  people  over  both  checked 
—  materially  blocked  in  the  Federal  Government  ^  by  the  Senate,  and 
checked  by  the  absolute  veto  of  the  Executive,  neither  of  whith  is  con- 
sistent with  a  pure  democracy,  but  both  quite  consistent  with  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Undoubtedly  what  our  forefathers  meant  by 
the  phrase  was  a  government  of  law  and  not  a  government  of  one-man 
power  —  a  monarchy,  or  any  arbitrary  government  —  a  govemtncnt  in 
which  the  people,  or  at  least  those  of  them  compelenl  for  governing, 
should  be  the  source  of  power  and  law,  the  form  of  its  expression.  They 
had  just  come  out  from  under  the  Monarchy  of  England. 

Mr.  CocKR,\N.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  did  not  discuss 
the  corruption  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  that.  The  point  I  made 
was  about  a  trust  where  Ihe  parties  to  the  trust  could  not  scrutinize  the 
methods  of  admimstraliod,  and  a  fund  which  must  grow,  without  S.ny 
possibility  of  distribulion,  were  both  elements  in  conflict  with  the  ju- 
dicial system  established  by  every  Slate  and  inconsistent  with  the  secu- 
rity of  republican  government,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  growth. 

Mr.  VViLUAMS.  Let  me  state  what  I  understand  by  corruption, 
because  your  supposition  involves  necessarily  a  pr«siimption  of  corrup- 
tion controlling  or  annulling  government  of  the  peo]>le.  It  presumes 
the  case  of  one  man,  or  a  few  men,  who  had  immense  amounts  of  money, 
enough  to  buy  everything,  that  the  people  themselves,  had  lost  their  vote 
and  thdr  voting  power  Ijcrause  that  one  man  or  that  one  corporation 
controlled  everything  and  voted  everybody  by  influencing  or  buying  the 
voters,  or  else  by  intiuencing  or  buying  legislators,  judges,  or  juries. 
That  would  undoubtedly  be  corruption,  but  it  would  be  corruption  under 
spirit  "a  republican  form  of  government."  The  republican  governmental 
might  have  departed,  true  enough.  If  there  were  any  law  that  jjave 
that  man  or  corporation  the  sole  power,  that  would  not  be  a  republican 
form  nf  government ;  that  would  simply  be  a  corrupt  monarchical  fcjrm 
of  government.  If  you  let  the  Slate  of  New  York  alone;  if  you  leave  it 
to  itself ;  if  you  carry  the  government  right  to  the  door  of  her  people  and 
let  ihem  alone,  they  wiil  root  up  and  eradicate  this  evil.  They  won't 
have  i(  long.  Where  you  carry  responsibility  you  give  experience,  and 
where  experience  h  gained  you  lind  ability,  and  with  both  you  have 
watchfulness,  and  with  watchfulness  virtue,  courage,  and  honesty.  That 
has  always  been  the  case,     [Loud  applause.] 
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THE  REPfBUCAN  CONVENTION  OF   1880' 

[Tbe  twn  sobsequent  arddes  are  among  the  most  interesting  accounts  ever 
siven  oi  National  Conventioas.  Senator  Hoar,  from  whose  autobiography  the 
grst  account  is  "1"^,  was  the  permanent  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
vention of  idSo,  which  he  describes.  Mr.  A.  P.  Dennis  was  a  delegate  to  tbe 
Democratic  Convention  of  Sl  Loois  in  1904.] 

This  convention  was  menaced  by  a  very  serious  peril.  A  plan  was 
devised  which,  if  it  had  been  successful,  would,  in  my  judgment,  buve 
caused  a  rupture  in  the  convenlioti  and  the  defeat  oi  the  Republican 
Partv  in  the  electioQ.  The  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee was  Don  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  then  and  for  some  yeais 
afterwani  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  that  Stale.  He  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  President  Grant  and  had  been  Secretary  trf  War  in 
his  Cabinet,  as  his  father  had  been  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Lincoln, 
rjke  his  father  before  him,  he  had  ruled  the  RepuMican  Party  of  Peni»- 
svlvania  *''''  »  strong  hand.  He  was  not  given  to  much  speaking.  He 
was  an  admirable  executive  officer,  self-reliant,  powerful  couia^eous^ 
and  ei>teri>ri5ing,  with  little  respect  for  the  disi-ODteat  oi  suburdtnaEes. 
He  was  sui'|K>rte<i  by  a  majority  of  the  delegates  from  PttmsrtnnKi. 
allh<'ii«h  Blaine,  who  was  a  native  of  that  State,  had  a  large  foajwing 
the"'  l'^*"  ^'■'^  ^"""''  delegation  was  headed  by  Roscve  CoafcEajj; 
wht'  had  jtrt-iit  innucnce  over  Grant  when  he  was  Preskknc  mf  a- 
,*sU'tt  U>  rt-tfiin  that  influence  if  he  became  Prcadeoc  ajcuo.  Tbe 
Kt„ivl«ml  d(>lfKntr»  were  headed  by  J.  A.  ).  CroswdL  wV- ha^beea 
inwHtvHlcr  (Iciitral  more  than  fire  years  m  Grants  twv  .\iinnmstKfc- 
ilirt.*  »"•  H.C  MiitsfK  husetts  delegali.>n.  as  I  ha««  sail  was  C^j-nscmic 
ll..|tl«f"  (;"iP.r«  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Airinj(  wariy  rfw  wbuie 
,j  M'*  "•■•t  l.-ii.>.  timl  on  that  from  Iliinot*  loiLa  A^  Uyaa.  TSse  mst 
llil  .,  U.t!*-  UAU'wiuK  iiver  the  whole  axmtrr.  Thw  ww  nnw  mui- 
JJJ!Jtl  ^.,(1  (IkI.I  pers/ms  in  the  conTOitioa  whv>  cnifei  tst  v-v«nt»t  m  tu 
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support  Grant  from  beginning  to  end,  and  about  a  dozen  more  were 
exceedingly  disposed  to  his  candidacy.  The  State  Conventions  of  ihe 
three  largest  and  most  powerful  Slates,  New  York.,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois,  and  possibly  one  or  !wo  others,  that  I  do  not  now  rememl>erj 
had  instructed  their  delegates  to  vote  ns  a  unit  for  the  candidate  who 
should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  majority.  Grant  had  a  majority  in  each 
of  these  States.  But  there  was  a  minority  of  i8  in  Illinois,  26  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  19  in  New  York,  who  were  for  other  candidates  than  Grant. 
If  their  votes  had  been  counted  for  him  it  would  have  given  Grant  on 
the  first  ballots  367  votes,  i  j  less  than  the  number  necessary  for  a  choice. 
As  his  votes  went  up  on  one  of  the  ballots  to  313,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
counting  these  63  votes  for  Grant  would  have  in.'iured  his  nomination. 
But  there  were  several  contests  involving  the  title  of  their  seats  of  16 
delegates  from  the  Stale  of  Louisiana,  rS  from  Illinois,  and  three  others. 
In  regard  to  these  cases  the  delegates  voted  in  accordance  with  their 
preference  for  candidates.  This  was  beside  several  other  contests  where 
the  vole  was  not  determined  by  that  consideration.  Now  if  the  vote  of 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  had  each  been  cast  as  a  unit,  in 
accordance  with  the  preference  of  the  majority  of  the  delegation  in 
each  case,  these  37  volea  would  have  been  added  to  Grant's  column  and 
subtracted  from  the  forces  of  his  various  antagonists;  and  the  63  votes 
of  the  minority  of  the  delegations  in  these  three  States  would  also  have 
been  added  to  the  Grant  column,  which  would  have  given  him  a  total 
vote  of  more  than  400,  enough  to  secure  his  nomination.  So  the  result 
of  tht  convention  was  to  be  determined  by  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
what  was  called  the  unit  rule.     ' 

Don  Cameron,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  left  the 
Senate  for  Chicago  about  ten  days,  I  think,  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  Ihe  convention.  It  was  whispered  about  before  his  departlire 
that  a  scheme  had  been  resolved  upon  by  him  and  the  other  Grant 
leaders,  which  would  compel  the  adoption  of  the  unit  rule,  whatever 
might  be  the  desire  of  the  convention  itself.  It  was  his  duty,  accord- 
ing to  established  cu&lom,  to  call  the  convenrion  to  order  and  to  receive 
nominations  for  temporary  presiding  officer.  He  was  pledged,  upon 
those  nominations,  as  it  was  understood,  to  hold  that  the  unit  rule  must 
be  applied.  In  that  way  the  sitting  members  from  the  disputed  States 
and  districts  would  be  permitted  to  vote,  and  the  votes  of  the  three 
States  would  be  cast  without  dissent  for  the  Grant  candidates.  When  the 
temporary-  President  took  his  place  he  would  tute  in  the  same  way  on 
the  question  of  the  choice  of  a  permanent  President,  and  the  perma- 
nent President  would  rule  in  the  same  way  on  the  conflicting  votes,  for 
the  appointment  of  committees,  for  determining  the  seats  of  dele- 
gates, and  finally  the  nomination  of  the  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  If  the  minority  claimed  Ihe  right  to  vote  and  took  an 
appeal  from  his  decision,  he  was  to  hold  that  on  the  vote  on  that  appea' 
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under  Arthur.    He  was  a  very  able  and  clearheaded  lawyer,  and  had  a 

high  reputation  for  inCegriiy.  He  advised  Mr.  Slrong  that  the  com- 
miltee  might  lawfully  depuse  their  Chairman  and  appoint  another,  and 
[hat  it  would  be  his  duty,  as  Sergeant -a  [-Arms,  to  recogriize  the  new 
Chairman  and  obey  his  lawful  orders.  Strong  was  undei  great  obliga- 
tions to  Sawyer,  who  bad  aidtd  him  very  largely  in  business  matters, 
and  had  a  high  respect  for  his  judgment,  He  gave  his  response  to  ihe 
Grant  leaders  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Howe,  in  which 
Senator  Sawyer  concurred.  They  had  intended  to  make  General  Cres- 
well  the  President  of  the  convention.  But  hnding  il  impossible  to  cany 
their  plans  into  effect,  in  order  to  prevent  the  severe  measure  of  depos- 
ing the  Chairman  of  the  committee,  they  consented  that  the  assurances 
demanded  shoutd  be  given.  There  was  then  a  negotiation  between  the 
leaders  on  the  side  of  Grant  and  Blaine  for  an  agreement  upon  a  pre- 
siding officer.  It  was  well  known  thai  I  was  not  in  favii^r  uf  the  nomina- 
tion of  cither.  Senator  Hamlin,  formerly  Vice-President  and  then  a 
Senator,  proposed  my  name  to  Mr.  Conkling  as  a  person  likely  lo  be 
impartial  between  Ihe  two  principal  candidates.  Mr.  Conkling  replied 
that  such  a  suggestion  was  an  insult.  Hamlin  said:  "I  guess  I  can 
stand  the  insult."  But  an  consultation  of  the  Grant  men  and  the  Blaine 
men  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  be  selected,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. I  was  nominated  orally  from  the  door  when  Mr.  Cameron  called 
the  convention  to  order,  and  chosen  teraporaiy  President  by  acclama- 
tifjn  and  unanimfiusly.  As  proceedings  went  on  it  was  thought  best 
not  to  have  any  divis.ion  isr  quesdon  as  to  a  permanent  Chairman  and 
it  was  at  the  proper  lime  ordered,  also  without  objection,  that  I  should 
act  as  permanent  President. 

But  the  Grant  leaders-  were  still  confident.  They  fell  sure  that  none 
of  their  original  votes,  numbering  three  hundred  and  more,  would  de- 
sert them,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  rest  of  Ihe  convention, 
divided  among  so  many  candidates,  to  agice,  and  that  they  would  in 
the  end  get  a  majority. 

I  was  myself  exceedingly  anxious  on  this  subject.  I  also  felt  that  if 
the  followers  of  Grant  could  get  any  pretext  for  getting  an  advantage 
by  any  claim,  however  doubtful,  that  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it, 
even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  convention  in  disorder,  rather  than 
lie  baffled  in  their  object.  So  the  time  to  me  was  one  of  great  and  dis- 
tressing responsibility.  The  forces  of  Grant  were  led  on  the  lloor  of  the 
convention  by  R&scoe  Conkling,  who  nominated  him  in  a  speech  of 
great  power  and  eloquence.  The  forces  of  Blaine  were  led,  as  they 
had  been  in  1S76,  very  skillfully  by  Senators  Hale  and  Frj'e.  Garfield 
was  the  leader  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Sherman,  One  of  the  greatest 
oratwric  triumphs  I  ever  witnessed  was  obtained  by  Garfield.  There 
had  been  a  storm  of  applause,  lasting,  f  think,  twenty-five  minutes,  at 
the  close  of  Cwnkling's  nominating  speech.    Il  was  said  there  were 
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fifteen  thousand  persons  in  the  galleries,  which  came  down  very  near 
the  level  of  the  floor.  The  scene  was  of  indescribable  sublimity.  The 
fate  of  the  country,  certainly  the  fate  of  a  great  political  party,  was  at 
stake,  and,  more  than  that,  the  selection  of  the  ruler  of  a  nation  of  fifty 
millions  of  people  —  a  question  which  in  other  countries  could  not 
have  been  determined,  under  like  circumstances,  without  bloodshed 
or  civil  war.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  charged  with  exaggeration  when 
I  speak  of  it  in  this  way.  I  can  only  compare  it  in  its  grandeur  and 
impressiveness  to  the  mighty  torrent  of  Niagara.  Perhaps  I  can  not 
give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  so  distinguishing  it  from  other  like  as- 
semblies that  have  gathered  in  this  country.  But  I  have  since  seen  a 
great  number  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  were  present 
as  members  or  inspectors,  and  they  all  speak  of  it  in  the  same  way.  A 
vast  portion  of  the  persons  present  in  the  hall  sympathized  deeply  with 
the  supporters  of  Grant.  Conkling's  speech,  as  he  stood  almost  in  the 
center  of  that  great  assembly  on  a  platform  just  above  the  heads  of  the 
convention,  was  a  masterpiece  of  splendid  oratory.    He  began; 

And  when  asked  what  State  he  hails  from, 

Our  sole  reply  shall  be, 
He  comes  from  Appomattox, 

And  its  famous  apple-tree. 

It  was  pretty  difficult  for  Garfield  to  follow  this  speech  in  the  tempest 
of  applause  which  came  after  it.  There  was  nothing  stimulant  or  ro- 
mantic in  the  plain  wisdom  of  John  Sherman.  It  was  like  reading  a 
passage  from  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  after  one  of  the  lofty  chapters 
of  the  Psalms  of  David.     Garfield  began  quieUy : 

"I  have  witnessed  the  extraordinary  scene  of  this  convention  with  deep 
solicitude.  Nothing  touches  my  heart  more  quietly  than  a  tribute  of  honor  to 
a  great  and  noble  diaracter.  But  as  I  sat  in  my  seat  and  witnessed  this  dem- 
onstration, this  assemblage  seemed  to  me  a  human  ocean  in  a  tempest.  I  have 
seen  the  sea  lashed  into  fury  and  tossed  into  spray,  and  its  grandeur  moves 
the  soul  of  the  dullest  man;  but  I  remember  that  it  is  not  the  billows,  but  the 
calm  level  of  the  sea  from  which  all  heights  and  depths  are  measured.  When 
the  storm  has  passed  and  the  hour  of  calm  settles  on  the  ocean,  when  the  sun- 
light bathes  its  peaceful  surface,  then  the  astronomer  and  surveyor  take  the 
level  from  which  they  measure  all  terrestrial  heights  and  depths. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  your  present  temper  may  not  mark  the 
healthful  pulse  of  our  people.  When  your  enthusiasm  has  passed,  when  the 
emotions  of  the  hour  have  subsided,  we  shall  find  below  this  storm  and  passion 
that  calm  level  of  public  opinion  from  which  the  thoughts  of  a  mighty  people 
are  to  be  measured,  and  by  which  their  final  action  will  be  determined. 

"Not  here,  in  this  brilliant  drcle  where  fifteen  thousand  men  and  women 
are  fathered,  is  the  destiny  of  the  Republic  to  be  decreed  for  the  next  four 
years  —  not  here,  where  I  see  the  enthusiastic  faces  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-six  delegates,  waiting  to  cast  their  lot  into  the  um  and  determine  the 
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ehoice  of  ihe  Repttblic;  but  by  four  millions  of  Republican  firraides,  where 
the  thoughtful  voters,  with  wh-es  and  children  shout  them,  with  the  calm 
tfaoughls  inspired  hy  love  of  hom<;  and  country,  with  the  history  of  the  pMl, 
the  hopes  of  the  future,  the  reverence  for  the  great  men  who  have  a-dorned 
and  Itlessed  our  nation  in  days  gone  by,  burning  in  iheir  hearts—  there  God 
prepares  the  verdict  which  will  deiermine  the  wisdom  of  our  work  to-night. 
Noi  in  Chicago,  in  the  heal  of  June,  but  at  the  ballot-boites  of  the  Republic,  in 
the  quiet  of  November,  after  the  silence  of  deliberate  judgment,  wiil  this  ques- 
tion be  Beetled." 

Conkling,  while  executing  the  admiration  of  all  men  for  his  dexterity 
and  ability,  lost  ground  at  every  step.  He  made  a  foolish  attempt  to 
compel  the  passage  of  a  resolution  depriving  of  their  rights  to  vote  dele- 
gales  who  refused  to  pledge  Ihemselves  to  sup]>ort  the  choice  of  the 
convention  whoever  ifmighl  be.  His  speech  nominating  Grant  con- 
tained a  sneer  al  Blaine.  So,  while  he  held  his  forces  together  to  the 
last,  he  made  it  almost  impossible  for  any  man  who  differed  from  him 
in  the  beginning  to  come  to  him  at  the  end.  On  the  contrary  every- 
thing that  C^grlield  said  was  marked  by  good  nature  and  good  senSe. 
I  said  on  ihe  first  day  of  the  convention  that  in  my  opinion  if  the  dele- 
gate could  he  shut  up  hy  themselves  and  not  permitted  to  Ieav<?  the 
room  until  they  agreed,  the  man  on  whOm  they  would  agree  would  be 
General  Garfield.  This  desire  became  more  and  more  apparent  as 
Ihe  convention  went  on.  At  last,  on  the  ihirty-sixtli  ballot,  and  the  sixth 
day  of  the  convention,  the  delegates  who  had  pre\-iously  voted  for  other 
candidates  than  Grant,  began  to  wheel  into  line  for  Garfield.  Gar- 
field had  one  vole  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  previous  ballotS- 
But  on  the  ihirty-fourth  ballot  in  Wisconsin,  Ihe  last  State  to  vote  in 
alphabetical  order,  had  given  him  her  sixteen  voles,  and  on  the  thirty- 
sixth  ballot  she  was  joined  by  ihe  delegates  who  had  voted  for  other 
candidates  than  Grant.  Grant  held  together  hi,s  forces  till  the  la.st, 
receiving  three  hundred  and  thirteen  voles  on  the  thirty-fifth  ballot, 
&nd  three  hundred  and.  sixty  on  the  thirty-sixth.  It  was  a  sublime 
movement,  which  it  was  hoped  would  determine  the  destiny  of  the 
Republic  for  many  years,  a  hope  which  was  cruelly  disappointed  by 
Garfield's  untimely  death.  It  was,  as  might  be  well  believed,  a  move- 
tncnt  of  sublime  satisfactiorj  in  me.  Garfield  bad  been  my  friend  for 
many  years.  I  had  sat  close  to  him  in  (he  House  of  Representatives 
for  three-  terms. of  Congressional  service.  He  had  ijccn  my  guest  at 
my  house  in  Worcester;  and  I  had  been  his  colleague  on  the  Electoral 
Commission  in  iS'fi-  He  had  been  educated  at  a  Massachusetts  col- 
lege. He  was  of  old  Middlesex  Coimly  slock.  We  were  in  thorough 
accord  in  our  love  for  New  England,  our  firm  faith  in  her  hereditary 
principles,  and  our  pride  in  her  noble  history, 

Gartieid    had   been   charged,   in   accepting  the   nomination   for  the 
Fresidency,  with  having  been  untrue  to  the  interests  of  John  Sherman, 
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who  was  the  candidate  of  Ohio,  and  whom  Garfield  had  supported 
faithfully  through  every  ballot.  The  chaise  is  absolutely  unjust,  Mr. 
Sherman's  nomination  was  seen  by  eveiybody  to  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  long  before  the  final  result.  I  was  in  constant  consultation 
with  leaders  of  the  different  delegations  who  were  trying  to  unite  their 
forces.  There  never  was  any  considerable  number  of  those  persons 
who  thought  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sherman  practicable,  notwith- 
standing the  high  personal  respect  in  which  they  held  him.  At  the  close 
of  the  thirty-fourth  ballot,  when  Garfield  received  seventeen  votes,  and 
the  following  incident  took  place : 

Mr.  Gakpield  of  Ohio:  "Mr.  President " 

The  Psesident:  "For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  rise?" 

Mr.  Gas7IELD:  "Rise  to  a  question  of  order." 

Mr.  Garfield:  "I  challenge  the  correctness  of  the  announcement.  The 
announcement  contains  votes  for  me.  No  man  has  a  right,  without  the  consent 
of  the  person  voted  for,  to  announce  that  person's  name,  and  vote  for  him,  in 
this  convention.    Such  consent  I  have  not  given." 

The  PRzstDENT:  "The  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  not  stating  a  question  of 
order.  He  will  resume  his  seat.  No  person  having  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  another  ballot  will  be  taken.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roU." 

This  verbatim  report  is  absolutely  correct,  except  that  where  there  is 
a  period  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Garfield's  last  sentence  there  should  be  a 
dash,  indicating  that  the  sentence  was  not  finished.  I  recollect  the  in- 
cident perfectly.  I  interrupted  him  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence.  I 
was  terribly  afraid  that  he  would  say  something  that  would  make  his 
nomination  impossible,  or  his  acceptance  impossible,  if  it  were  made. 
I  do  not  believe  it  ever  happened  before  that  anybody  who  attempted 
to  decline  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  prevented  by  a 
point  of  order,  or  that  such  a  thing  will  ever  happen  again. 

During  the  thirtieth  ballot  a  vote  was  cast  by  a  delegate  from  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming  for  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan.  General  Sheri- 
dan, who  was  upon  the  platform  as  a  spectator,  came  forward  instantly 
and  said:  "I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  delegate  from  Wyoming  for 
mentioning  my  name  in  this  convention,  but  there  k  no  way  in  which  I 
could  accept  a  nomination  from  this  convention,  if  it  were  possible, 
unless  I  should  be  permitted  to  turn  it  over  to  my  best  friend."  The 
President  said:  "The  Chair  presumed  the  unanimoi^s  consent  of  the 
convention  to  permit  the  illustrious  soldier  who  has  spoken  to  interrupt 
its  order  for  that  purpose.  But  it  will  be  a  privilege  accorded  to  no 
other  person  whatever."  The  General's  prompt  suppression  of  this 
attempt  to  make  him  a  candidate  was  done  in  a  direct  and  blunt  sol- 
dierly fashion.  I  did  not  think  it  best  to  apply  to  him  the  strictness  ot 
parliamentary  law;  and  in  that  I  was  sure  of  the  approval  of  the  con- 
vention.   But  the  precedent  of  permitting  such  a  body  to  be  addressed 
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under  any  circumstances  hy  a  person  not  a  member  would  be  a  danger- 
ous one,  if  repeated.  Perhaps  I  may  with  pmpriely  add  one  thing  of 
personal  niiturc.  It  his  been  sometimes  charged  that  the  delegates 
from  Massachusetts  were  wilhoul  great  influence  in  shaping  the  result 
of  this  conventitm.  They  moved,  and  carried,  against  a  formidable 
opposition,  the  ci'vil  service  plank,  which  embodied  the  doctrine  of  civil 
service  reform  as  among  the  doctrines  of  llie  Republican  Party.  Of 
whatever  value  may  be  attributed  to  the  humble  services  of  the  President 
of  the  Convention,  they  are  entitled  to  the  credit.  They  had,  I  think, 
more  to  do  than  any  other  delegation  with  effecting  the  union  upon 
Garfield.  Of  course  the  wish  of  Mr.  Blaine  had  very  great  influence 
indeed.  I  think  he  preferred  Garfield  to  any  other  person  except  Robert 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  of  whom  he  spoke  to  me  as  a  person  from  whom  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  votes  of  the  colored  delegates  from 
the  South,  and  who  wimld  be,  by  reason  of  the  respect  felt  for  his 
father's  memory,  highly  acceptable  through  (he  country.  But  Mr. 
Lincoln,  under  the  circumstances,  could  not  have  got  the  support  of  his 
own  State,  and  without  it  it  seemed  unwise  to  attempt  a  union  upon  him. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION  OF   1904' 

By  Alfred  Peahce  Dennis 

In  the  last  national  camjiaign  no  political  maxim  fell  with  greater 
unction  and  finality  from  the  mouths  of  Democratic  orators  than  the 
apothegm:  "Our  government  is  one  of  laws,  not  men."  To  the  mind 
of  the  foreign  student  legalism  is  of  the  essence  of  American  political 
institutions.  The  competence  of  e.xecutive  officials,  both  federal  and 
State,  is  nf>t  only  strictly  defined  by  the  organic  law  but  further  Jimited 
by  the  prescriptions  of  statutory  enactment.  Legislative  bodies  in  turn 
are  stricdy  subordinate  under  the  provisions  of  organic  law;  they  can 
not  step  outside  the  legal  bounds  defined  by  written  constitutions.  Eveiy 
executive  official  in  the  land,  from  the  occupant  of  the  White  House  to 
the  hog-reeve  of  a  New  England  village,  is  strictly  limited  in  the  scope 
oi  his  iidministrative  duties  by  laws  which  he  is  powerless  to  alter. 
Every  law-making  body,  in  turn,  from  the  national  Congress  to  the  petti- 
est city  council,  is  restrained  in  its  legislative  competence  by  the  limita- 
tions of  laws  which  it  may  not  change.  As  one  notes  the  immense  mass 
and  particularity  of  our  statutory  law  and  the  network  of  minute  restric- 
tions cast  about  legislatures  by  the  fundamental  law,  one  naturally 
concludes  that  American  governmental  doctrine  is  but  an  amplified 
affirmadon  of  Job's  theriry  that  '■  man  is  born  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward,"  and  that,  if  he  is  to  be  saved,  it  is  not  to  be  through  his 
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own  goodness  of  heart  or  personal  discretion,  but  through  the  external 
compulsion  of  unyielding  law. 

In  view  of  the  legalism  that  pervades  our  polidcal  processes,  one  is 
amazed  to  find  that  the  great  bodies  which  name  our  presidents  are 
subjected  to  no  external  legal  control.  The  idea  of  a  nominating  con- 
vendon  is  neither  a  political  inheritance  nor  a  conscious  contrivance. 
It  is  an  evolutionary  product;  it  is  a  de\-elopment  of  the  party  system, 
just  as  the  party  system,  in  turn,  is  the  product  of  a  decentralized  ad- 
ministrative system.  A  multitude  of  men  must  be  selected  to  express 
and  also  to  execute  the  will  of  tbe  State.  Our  theory  of  government 
separates  tfae  functions  of  expression  and  execution.  The  harmonious 
woridng  of  the  governmental  system  demands  the  coordination  of  the 
two.  The  means  of  coordination,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  Professor 
Goodnow  in  his  Pdilics  and  Administration,  has  been  found  in  an 
extra-legal  institution,  the  political  party.  The  national  convention, 
which  represents  the  supreme  expression  of  the  will  of  the  party,  is,  like 
the  party  itself,  an  extra-legal  institution.  Great  changes,  unrecognized 
by  the  law  and  unenforced  by  the  courts,  have  been  wrought  in  our 
institutional  fabric  through  tbe  unfolding  processes  of  national  life. 
The  national  convention,  an  unfathered  institutional  waif,  may  at  no 
distant  day  be  formally  adopted  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
national  government.  Much  may  be  said  for  the  formal  rect^ition 
and  legal  control  of  this  robust  extra-legal  institution,  if  the  national 
convention  is  to  represent  the  best  thought  and  the  highest  motives  of 
the  party  which  calls  it  into  being. 

The  conduct  of  the  last  Democratic  national  convention  fumbbes 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  evolutionary  process  will  not  stop 
at  the  present  point,  but  that  changes  in  the  direction  of  increased 
dignity  and  deliberation  will  be  demanded  of  the  great  bodies  which 
nominate  our  highest  governmental  magistrate.  That  the  St.  Louis 
convention  was,  in  any  true  sense,  a  deliberative  body  will  be  dented 
by  any  close  obser\'er  of  its  proceedings.  A  thousand  delegates  and  an 
equal  number  of  alternates  elected  by  various  processes  —  many  of  the 
alternates  actually  present  by  no  process  at  all  —  met  in  the  hottest 
month  of  the  year  in  the  pit  of  an  oven-like  building  in  one  of  the  hottest 
cities  of  the  border  States.  Crowded  in  with  delegates  and  alternates 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  were  reporters,  amateur  policemen,  and 
hangers-on  of  every  description.  Ten  thousand  spectators  filled  the 
huge  galleries,  and  a  motley  throng  of  jostling,  perspiring  humanity 
jammed  the  aisles  and  exits  —  the  whole  comprising  the  dramatis  per- 
sona in  a  serio-comic  four-act  extravaganza,  known  as  the  St.  Louis 
convention.  Strictly  speaking,  there  were  no  spectators ;  all  were  actors. 
If  not  privileged  to  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage,  each  person  present 
was  privileged  to  occupy  a  place  in  that  assemblage  which  theatrical 
folk  describe,  without  differentiation,  as  the  "mob."     It  is  all  the  same 
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whether  soldiers,  village  clowns,  or  t-horus  girls  compose  this  assemblage. 
The  mob  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  tn  the  representation  of  a  great 
spectacular  [licw.  In  lh«  St.  Louis  Coliseum  the  mob  overplayed  its 
part.  It  was  not  content  to  occupy  tbe  background,  but  again  and 
again  persisted  in  usurping  the  functions  of  the  real  actors  in  the  fore- 
ground who  had  come  upon  the  stage  with  speaking  parts. 

As  a  delegate  to  Ihe  convention,  the  «Titer  ventures  to  record  some 
[lersonal  impressions  of  the  conduct  of  that  body,  and  brielly  to  add  a 
conclusion  or  two  as  lo  the  bearing  of  it  all  upon  future  methods  of 
selecting  presidendal  nominees. 

The  prologue  of  ihc  drama  was  spoken  by  Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams, 
temporary  chairman  of  ihe  convention.  Even  in  a  real  play  not  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  prologue.  The  arrival  of  lale-comers,  the  ar- 
rangemenl  of  seats,  the  buzz  of  conversation  go  on.  Playgoers  hegui  to 
settle  down  and  give  attention  when  ihe  curtain  rises  and  the  real  action 
begins.  After  a  few  minutes  of  curious  interest  in  Mr.  Williams,  the 
mob  fell  to  discussing  its  own  affairs.  The  speaker's  voice,  overtaxed 
in  the  effort  to  make  itself  heard  above  the  confusion,  broke  down 
almost  entirely,  and  after  the  tirsi  ten  minutes  was  scarcely  audible 
even  lo  the  front-benchers.  The  address  as  printed  is  sensible,  well- 
phrased,  and  keen  In  argument,  but  as  ddivered  the  speech  was  a  fail- 
ure. It  was  trying,  even  for  delegates,  to  sit  for  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  watching  the  moving  lips  and  occasional  gestures  of  a  distant 
speaker,  and  to  fail  utterly  to  follow  the  thread  of  hi&  a.rgumetlt.  The 
mention  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  name  infused  a  tonic  properly  into  the 
dreary  proceeding.  The  cheering  of  near-by  delegates  was  taken  up 
by  others,  reached  the  galleries,  and  continued  without  cessation  for 
thirteen  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Williams's  address  the  committee  on  cre- 
dentials submitted  its  report.  Two  points  of  interest  are  to  be  noted 
in  this  connection:  first,  the  ruling  of  the  chair  that  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  the  committee  on  credentials  to  admit  delegates  from  the  Philip- 
pines, inasmuch  as  these  islands  arc  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  nut 
to  he  a  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  second,  the  adopiion  by  the  coH' 
vention  of  the  committee's  majority  report  seating  the  Hopkins  delegates 
from  the  State  of  Illinois.  At  this  stage  Colonel  William  J,  Bryan  ap- 
peared for  the  Harrison  contesting  delegates  and  moved  the  adoption 
of  a  minority  report.  His  address  aiouaed  the  galleries  to  a  frenzy  of 
enthusiasm.  Per  se  the  appeal  was  a  powerful  one,  and  it  is  safe  Hi  assert 
that  the  majority  of  the  delegates  were  convinced  that  the  cause  Colonel 
Bryan  championed  was  relatively  if  not  absolutely  righteous.  And  yet, 
on  the  balloting,  delegation  after  delegation  voted  to  validate  the  cre- 
dentials of  men  who  were  obviously  not  enilillied  to  them.  There  were 
two  reasons  for  thi.SL  First,  the  feverish  dread  of  a  "Bryan  stampedcj" 
and  second,  the  desire  to  rebuke  the  obvious  attempt  of  the  mob  to  run 
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the  other  ade  of  the  cise.  It  »ii  iittr.  b  -^e  C:=iinm«  cc  Rtai^ 
tions,  that  Colonel  Br.ir-  ir^^r.  21=  sior.  ^.-^  viix^rr.  Ob  tbc  ooom- 
tion  door,  where  he  was  delirir^uiiy  rupv.nec  Lt  2  Vuigar  dzcue  ti— 
refused  his  opponents  a  c«tr.i  htiri::?.'  £r.c  t-'a::  issue  ic»  «i:k:li  k 
was  thrice-armed  because  oi  ihe  j'^iitt  <,,]•  -it  coriieLaca.  Cijcctd  Brm 
was  Jjeaten  by  a  vote  0/  647  to  599.  '^ 

With  the  adoption  of  the  report  01  the  cEirJnee  cr,  vennanaa  onm- 
ization,  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  as  iL-tnr.ar.er.t  chaJr=-.Er.'read  a  Ioiue^^ 
rambling  speech,  which  had  a  sedative  efect  -jiLtr.  his  icUow  si^oe- 
rians  in  the  galleries,  who  cojld  but  =n:periett!v  kkr  iL  and  a  benumbac 
effect  upon  those  near-by  delegate;  who  had  rx-i  left  their  scats  befaie 
its  conclusion-  This  was  the  end  of  ihe  £etor.d  days  labor  of  the  coo- 
vention. 

While  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  comirjnee  on  resolutions,  tbt 
convention  occupied  the  morning  i^ession  of  the  third  dav  in  toll-cab 
for  the  formal  selection  of  the  new  rational  ccmmitiee  and  the  naming 
of  honorary  vice-presidents.  During  a  lull  in  this  time-killing  emi^c^ 
ment  some  one  called  for  a  speech  from  Captain  Richmond  Pearson 
Holjson.  Captain  Hobson  fxjssesses  an  impressive  mien  and  a  t^onant 
bass  voice.  "We  want  no  Cromwell  in  this  land  of  Hbert\- !"  he  loudh 
declared.  Here  was  relief  from  the  tedium  of  business' and  from  the 
strain  of  listening  to  Sfjeeches  which  could  not  be  heard.  The  crowd 
in  the  galleries  sank  restfully  back  into  their  seats  and  gratefuUv  raw 
ear.    "  I  can  see,"  cried  the  man  of  arms  in  notes  of  bugle  clearness, 

the  plains  of  Illinois  as  the  infantry  assembles.  I  can  see  the  hill-tops  of  the 
lluoson  and  the  Mohawl.,  where  the  artilien-  is  located.  I  look  to  the  ranks  of 
I^emocracy  when  our  battle-flags  arc  unfurled.  I  see  a  Wellington  take  up  the 
standard  of  Democracy;  yes,  from  New  York  to  lllirois,  and  from  Illinois  to 
California,  the  Ijattle  lines  arc  extended,  Ifere  are  our  armies;  let  us  make 
(he  Republicans  give  name  to  the  battle  field—  let's  make  them  call  it 
Waterliw! 

Now  the  cold-eyed  cynic  might  possibly  rcganl  this  performance  as  a 
perfect  and  exait  illustration  of  the  fonible-feo!>le  style  of  oratory,  but 
the  pie<e  jjleasc'l  the  audience  mightily.  With  the  exception  of  Colonel 
Bryan  no  man  who  adflresscd  the  convention  was  hearkened  to  witfi 
more  deferential  altention  than  was  Captain  Hobson, 

The  all  ni(;ht  session  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Parker  opcnt*!  with  the  rcatling  of  the  platform  by  Senator  John  W. 
Daniel.  The  f 'olisiiiim  was  thnjnged,  but  there  was  nothing  spectacular 
alxjul  the  jilatfonn,  and  the  mob  was  there  for  a  spectacle.    Every  man 
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emed  free  to  wander  as  he  wiUed.  Informal  scwial  caucuses  met  here 
id  there.  A  hum  and  a  buzz  as  of  five  hundred  afternoon  tea-pa.rtics 
led  ihe  great  hall.  On,  on,  read  the  speaker,  never  faltering,  never 
kising  his  voice,  never  heard.  He  might  have  been  describing  the  mural 
Iccorations  of  the  Imperial  palace  at  Pekin  or  the  habits  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  catfish,  for  all  his  auditors  knew  or  cared.  At  the  close  no 
otic  e^cpressed  approval  or  disapproval  0/  the  party  creed  thus  formally 
lenunciaCed.  Of  the  character  of  the  platform  the  delegates  and  mob 
alike  could  form  no  opinion  from  the  evidence  laid  before  the  convention. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  platform  an  all-night  carnival  of  oratory 
began.  Eight  names  were  formally  placed  before  the  convention,  with 
a  total  of  thirty-five  nominating  and  seconding  speeches.  The  majority 
of  these  Speeches  were  Mupid  and  tiresome.  The  cheap  grandiloquence 
of  the  panegyrical  orator  ordinarily  rose  to  its  height  with  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  favorite  son's  name  at  the  end  of  (he  speech.  There  were 
some  notable  deviations  from  the  prevailing  type  of  convention  declama- 
tion. Hon.  Martin  W.  Littleton  proved  himself  a  master  of  the  difficult 
art  of  convention  oratory.  In  his  address  naming  Judge  Parker,  Mr. 
Littleton's  voice  rose  to  clearness  and  strength;  his  words  certainly 
stirred  the  imagination  if  they  did  not  convince  the  understanding;  and 
his  speech  really  infused  an  element  of  genuine  enthusiasm  into  the 
Parker  demonstradon  which  ensued.  The  ponderous  oratory  of  Mr. 
D.  M.  Delmas,  who  placed  the  name  of  Hon.  William  R.  Hearst  before 
the  convention,  proceeded  with  the  stately  gravity  and  Inexorable  se- 
quence of  the  cosmic  process  itself.  But  the  piece  dragged  after  five 
minutes,  and  few  gave  heed  except  those  who  felt  it  their  business  to  do 
so.  Of  the  Hearst  seconding  speeches,  that  of  Mr,  Clarence  Darxow, 
of  Chicago,  was  refreshing  in  its  obvious  sincerity.  Wilh  the  impetuous 
wgor  of  a  Mirabeau  he  urged  the  convention  to  pause  before  placing 
men  in  charge  who,  in  past  time,  had  scuttled  the  Democratic  ship. 
Quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  too,  was  Hon.  Champ  Clark's  good-nalured 
nominating  speech  for  Senator  Cockrell.  "This  is  a  great  historical 
occasion,"  he  Iregan,  "  and  I  am  about  (0  make  a  great  historical  speech." 
"They  say  that  Roosevelt  is  a  brave  man,"  he  declared  in  conclusionf 
"  but  old  man  Cockrell  is  as  brave  iis  he."  In  fine  contrast  to  this  speech 
was  the  dignified  and  impressive  speech  of  General  Collins,  presenting 
the  name  of  Hon,  Richard  Olney,  of  Massachusetts.  In  a  voice  ade- 
quate to  the  trj-ing  occasion  he  appealed  in  a  brief,  sententious  and 
sincere  argument  to  the  intelligence  of  the  convention.  His  words  were 
followed  by  the  delegates  with  the  closest  attention.  Two  more  hours 
dragged  wearily  by,  as  orator  after  orator  rose  in  the  call  of  states.  It 
was  past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Wisconsin  was  reached  on 
the  rofl-call  and  Colonel  Bryan  strode  to  the  platform.  It  was  for  this 
that  fifteen  thousand  men  and  women  had  remained  steadfastly  in  the 

comfortable  seats  and  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  a  veritable  fire-trap 
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all  the  long  night.  The  most  ingenious  stage  director  could  not  have 
planned  a  more  theatrical  setting.  Earlier  in  the  night  Nebraska  had 
pven  way  to  Wisconsin,  which  presented  the  name  of  Wall,  Wisconan 
DOW  yielded  to  Nebraska,  and  thus  gave  Colonel  Bryan  the  last  word. 
A  passionate  cry  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  multitude  as  the  great  cham- 
pion of  social  democracy  advanced  to  the  platform.  The  appearance 
of  the  man  heightened  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  scene.  The  marks  of 
battle  and  of  sleeplessness  were  upon  him.  His  face  was  ashen,  the  lips 
compressed  to  a  thin  line,  the  eyes  sunken  in  their  sockets ;  the  voice 
was  husky  and  the  figure  drooped  with  fatique.  He  began  to  speak.  A 
passion  of  soul  seemed  to  communicate  its  fire  to  the  spent  body.  The 
dull  eyes  of  the  speaker  glowed  with  an  almost  fanatical  earnestness. 
The  gestures  fell  in  quick,  nervous  rhythm ;  the  voice,  gaining  in  strength, 
rang  out  clear.  The  man  seemed  essentially  a  preacher,  the  embodiment 
of  force  and  earnestness,  with  all  the  fire  of  a  Whitefield  and  the  passion 
of  a  Chrysostom. 

Eight  years  ago  [he  said|  a  Democratic  convention  placed  in  my  hands  the 
standard  of  the  party,  and  gave  me  the  commission  as  its  candidate.  Four 
years  later  that  commission  was  renewed.  I  come  to-night  to  this  Democratic 
convention  to  return  the  commission,  and  to  say  that  you  may  dispute  whether 
I  fought  a  good  fight,  you  may  dispute  whether  I  finuhed  my  course,  but  you 
can  not  deny  that  I  have  kept  the  faith. 

With  tense,  drawn  faces  and  streaming  eyes  men  hung  upon  the  words 
of  the  orator,  as  with  studied  pathos  he  reviewed  the  causes  of  his  defeat 
and  asserted  that,  though  men  of  the  party  had  deserted  him  in  time  of 
need,  he  himself  would  remain  true  to  the  principles  of  his  party.  As 
he  closed  with  a  summing  up  of  the  whole  case  against  Pariier^s  nomina- 
tion, the  sunlight  of  another  midsummer's  day  was  streaming  through 
the  windows  of  the  convention  hall,  dimming  the  feeble  electric  lights 
and  throwing  the  great  yellow-decked  roof  into  shadow.  An  outburst 
of  frenzied  cheering,  elemental  and  uncontrollable  like  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the  mob,  while  from  the  floor  of  the  great 
hall,  littered  over  with  papers,  the  dust  rose  under  the  trampling  of 
many  feet  as  the  smoke  of  battle  rises  from  a  crowded,  hard-fought  field. 
No  stage  could  provide  such  a  setting.  No  playgoing  audience  could 
afford  such  psychic  possibilities.  Nerves,  racked  and  worn  by  nine  hours 
of  speechmaking,  responded  to  a  supreme  stimulus,  not  in  the  conven- 
tional language  of  applause  but  in  the  incoherent  language  of  hysteria. 
It  was  a  study  in  mob  psychology ;  a  scene  which  witnessed  once  is  un- 
forgettable. At  last  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies;  the  call  of  States 
begins;  Judge  Parker  is  nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  Colonel  Bryan's 
impassioned  appeal  had  not  changed  the  vote  of  a  single  delegate. 

An  interesting  point  of  order  was  raised  during  the  roll-call  of  States 
and  decided  by  the  presiding  officer.    When  the  State  of  Ohio  was  reached 
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the  chairman  of  the  delegation  announced  a  vote  of  46  for  Parker.  A 
demiind  was  immediately  made  for  a  poll  of  the  delegation.  The  dele- 
gation was  polled  and  the  result  announced;  Parker  28,  McClelJan  9, 
Hearst  6,  Cockrell  2,  Olney  1.  The  point  of  order  was  now  raised  by  a 
nie:mber  of  the  delegation  that  the  Ohio  state  convention  had  no  right 
to  instruct  (he  delegates  to  vote  as  a  unit,  inasmuch  as  the  district  dele- 
gates had  received  their  credentials  from  conventions  held  prior  to  the 
time  of  holding  the  state  convendon.  The  point  of  order  was  overruled 
by  the  chair  in  these  words: 

By  express  rule  of  the  Democratic  convention,  the  delegates  come  from  a 
state  and  oot  from  districts.  Under  ihc  call  Cor  delegates  to  the  convemion 
each  state  is  allowed  as  many  delegates  as  it  has  senatore  aod  represeniatives 
multipiied  by  two,  and  these  delegates  are  the  delegates  of  the  stale  and  not 
the  delegates  of  the  districts,  no  maiter  huw  choaen. 

It  was  therefore  ordered  that  the  entire  vote  of  Ohio  be  recorded  for 
Parker,  although  his  actual  strength  was  but  28  out  of  46  votes,  This 
ruling  illustrates  anew  the  distinctive  difference  between  the  practice 
of  a  Democratic  and  that  of  a  Republican  national  conventiot^.  There 
b  an  intimate  relationship  at  present  between  this  so-called  unit  rule  and 
the  two-thirds  rule  of  the  Democratic  C4mvention,  though  there  is  no 
connection  in  origin  between  the  two  rules.  So  long  ^.  the  unit  rule  is 
upheld,  the  two-thirds  rule  will  also  prevail.  Suppose,  as  was  suggested 
last  spring  in  consen-ative  circles  when  the  Hearst  boom  began  to  assume 
portentous  proportions,  that  the  two-thirds  rule  had  been  abrogated  by 
the  convention,  on  the  g«neral  theory  that  it  is  an  undemocratic  principle 
to  give  a  faction  of  one-third  the  legal  right  to  defeat  the  choice  of  the 
majority.  Such  a  change  might  actually  confer  upon  a  minority  not 
only  ihe  negative  power  of  defeating  a  nomination  but  ihe  positive  power 
of  making  a  nomination.  A  number  of  larg«  states  with  pretty  evenly 
divided  delegations  might  so  combine  as  to  control,  under  the  unit  rule, 
a  majority  of  (he  votes  in  the  convention.  A  candidate  might  tbus  be 
nominated  who  was  really  ihe  choice  of  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
delegates,  were  the  two-thirds  rule  abrogated  and  the  unit  rule  retained. 
Again,  great  Republican  stales,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Ohio.  Illinois  and  Iowa,  might  successfully  combine  and  effect  a  nomina- 
tion under  a  bare  m^ijority  rule  and  yet  not  contribute  a  single  electoral 
vote  to  the  success  of  the  candidate  so  nominated.  Thus  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  two-thirds  rule  rests  upon  the  continuance  of  the  unit  rule, 
and  the  jierjietuation  of  the  unit  rule  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
traditional  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  question  of  state 
sovereignt}'.  In  Democratic  theoiy,  each  state  controls  its  delegation. 
The  Democratic  convention  recognizes  an  authority  higher  (ban  itself. 
The  Republican  convention  does  not.  The  Republican  convention  has 
never  allowed  Ihe  states  to  use  the  unit  rule.    A  clear  statement  of  the 
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Republican  doctrine  was  made  by  a  delegate  from  Kansas  in  the  cxhi- 
vention  of  1876,  when  the  questioii  was  raised  as  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
unit  vote  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  prindple  involved  in  this  controveisy  is  whether  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania shall  make  laws  for  this  convention  or  whether  this  convention  is  su- 
preme and  shall  make  its  own  laws.  We  are  supreme.  We  are  originaL  We 
stand  here  representing  the  great  Republican  party  of  the  United  States,  and 
neither  Pennsylvania  nor  New  York  nor  any  state  can  come  in  here  and  bind 
us  down  by  their  caucus  resolutions.* 

One  furtber  fact,  however,  is  to  be  noted  with  respect  to  the  unit  rule 
of  the  Democratic  convention.  In  case  no  instructions  are  given  by  a 
state  to  its  delegation,  the  convention  assunses  authority  and  allows  each 
individual  in  the  delegation  to  vote  according  to  hb  preference.  For 
example,  in  the  St.  Louis  convention,  Nebraska's  vote  was  announced 
and  recorded  as  follows:  Hearst  4,  Cockrell  4,  Pattison  4,  Miles  i,  Wall 
1,  Gray  i,  Olney  i.  The  unit  rule  of  the  Democratic  convention  is  not 
an  affirmative  rule  at  all.  It  is  simply  an  acknowledgment  that  the  states 
may  bind  their  delegations  if  they  so  choose.  Despite  the  immense 
amount  of  newspaper  clamor  for  the  abrogation  of  the  two-thirds  rule, 
and  the  protests  and  objurgations  of  the  minority  Hearst  members  on 
such  spht  but  instructed  delegations  as  those  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Massachusetts,  the  fight  for  the  modification  of  the  rules  was  never  at 
any  time  strong  enough  to  reach  the  convention  floor.  As  a  corollary 
to  the  unit  rule,  the  St.  Louis  convention,  through  the  ruling  of  its  chair- 
man, upheld  the  traditional  Democratic  doctrine  that  the  chairman  of 
an  instructed  delegation  is  entitled  to  cast  the  entire  vote  of  the  delega- 
tion whether  the  delegation  is  fully  represented  on  the  floor  or  not. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  subsequent 
to  Judge  Parker's  nomination.  The  text  of  the  telegram  as  sent  by 
Judge  Parker  to  Hon.  Wra.  F.  Sheehan  is  as  follows: 

I  regard  the  gold  standard  as  firmly  and  irrevocably  established  and  shall  act 
accordingly  if  the  action  of  the  convention  to-day  shall  be  ratified  by  the  people. 
As  the  platform  is  silent  on  the  subject,  my  view  should  be  made  known  to  the 
convention,  and  if  it  is  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  majority  I  request  you 
to  decline  the  nomination  for  me  at  once,  so  that  another  may  be  nominated 
before  adjournment. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  when  reports  of  the  Parker  telegram  leaked 
out  early  Saturday  afternoon.  Newspaper  extras  proclaimed  that  Parker 
had  declined  the  nomination,  and  garbled  versions  of  his  actual  mess^e 
were  hawked  abput  everywhere.  The  air  was  charged  with  uncertainty, 
bewilderment,  and  expectancy  when  the  delegates  assembled  for  the 

'  Car!  Becker,  "  The  Unit  Rule  in  National  NominBting  Conveodoiu,"  Amtrieon 
Hislorical  Revim,  V,  no.  i,  p.  8i. 
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final  session.  The  Bryaniles  affected  to  regard  the  message  as  a  cunning 
trick  of  the  HiU-BeLmont-Sheehan  combination.  Senator  Tillman  vio- 
lently denounced  the  message  a^  an  attempt  to  dictate  and  as  an  insult 
to  the  entire  conventioi\.  The  majority  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
delegates  seemed  genuinely  pleased  with  the  message,  but  no  one  was 
jubilant.  The  situation  was  a  most  delicate  one  and  fraught  with  im- 
mense hazard.  The  opinion  of  many  thoughtful  delegates  at  the  time 
could  have  been  aptly  expressed  in  a  later  remark  of  Colonel  Bryan's: 
"It  is  a  manly  thing  for  a  man  to  express  an  opinion  before  the  conven- 
tion adjourns;  but  it  would  have  been  manlier  to  have  expressed  it 
before  the  convention  met."  The  southern  delegates  appeared  roost 
deeply  stirred  by  the  telegram;  their  anxiety  and  doubt  were  strung  to 
an  intensity  almost  savage.  Southern  leaders  were  therefore  put  forward 
to  pacify  them.  After  some  hours'  work  Tillman  was  quieted  and  in- 
duced, in  conjunction  with  Williams  and  Vardaman  of  Mississippi, 
Daniel  of  Virginia  and  Carmack  of  Tennessee,  to  play  the  role  of  paci- 
ficator. The  anger  of  the  hotspure  began  to  simmer  down,  A  notable 
speech  at  this  critical  juncture  was  made  by  a  northern  man,  Hon.  Charles 
S.  Hamlin  nl  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hamlin  as  a  member  of  the  plalfoim 
commitLee  had  labored  indefatigably  for  a  gO'ld  plank.  That  effort  had 
been  defeated  by  a  vole  of  35  to  15.  Mr.  Hamlin  explained  why  the 
minority  had  not  carried  the  fight  to  the  convention  floor,  and  closed 
with  an  eloquent  pJea  for  despatching  a  message  prepared  by  John  Sharp 
Williams  to  Judge  Parker.  The  "  Williams  message,"  which  virtually 
endorsed  the  position  taken  by  the  nominee  in  his  telegram  to  the  con- 
vention, read  as  follows: 

The  platform  adopted  by  this  convention  is  silent  upon  the  question  of  the 
monetary  standard,  because  it  is  nnt  regarded  by  us  a  possible  issue  in  this 
campaign,  and  only  campaign  issues  are  mendoned  in  the  platform.  There- 
fore there  is  nothing  in  tlie  views  e.-ipressed  by  you  in  thi*  lelegram  just  re- 
ceived which  would  preclude  a  man  entertaining  them  (rom  aciepling  a.  nomi- 
nation OB  said  platform. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Colonel  Bryan  rose  from  a  sick-bed,  entered 

the  convention,  and  began  a  tedious  and  futile  protest  against  sending 
the  Williams  telegram.  Two  rambling  speeches  were  made,  the  last 
closing  with  the  impossible  suggestion  that  a  sort  of  catechismal  message 
be  sent  to  the  nominee,  seeking  exphcit  answers  to  several  specific  ques- 
tions. The  convention  was  not  in  the  mood  of  the  night  before.  Here 
were  a  lot  of  earnest  men  striving  for  harmony,  willing  to  sink  individual 
preferences,  sick  of  factional  rancor  and  impatient  to  conclude  the  work 
of  the  convention.  The  speaker  recognized  that  his  appeal  ietl  upon 
cold  if  not  resentful  ears.  He  accordingly  withdrew  his  amendment  and 
thus  escaped  a  crushing  vote  of  disapproval.  The  motion  to  send  the 
Williams  telegram  was  carried  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  J94  to  191. 
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At  one  o'clock  Sunday  morning  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis  was  nominated 
for  vice-preadent.  The  excitement  over  the  Parker  telegram  had  been 
absorbing.  A  benumbing  fatigue  dulled  all  further  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings and  imposed  an  effective  closure  rule  upon  discussion.  "  Word 
was  passed  around  "  that  Davis  was  the  man  to  be  voted  for.  The 
writer  heard  little  talk  of  superaDouation,  and  in  general  litde  discussion 
of  availability  or  &tness.  When  the  roll  was  called,  chairmen  of  delega- 
tions wearily  rose  and  mechanically  uttered  the  name  of  Henry  G,  Davis. 
At  no  point  did  the  convention  so  absolutely  divest  itself  of  the  character 
of  a  deliberative  body  as  in  the  act  of  naming  an  octogenarian  for  second 
place  on  the  ticket. 

"Freshmen  "  members  of  the  national  Congress  are  wont  to  lament 
the  absence  of  a  spirit  of  cameraderie  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
If  this  is  true  of  the  386  members  of  the  House  elected  for  two  years,  one 
can  readily  fancy  how  littie  esprU  de  corps  is  to  be  found  in  an  assemblage 
of  one  thousand  men  who  exercise  their  group  functions  for  less  than  a 
week  and  then  disperse  forever.  Rivalry  between  parties  is  never  more 
bitter  than  factional  strife  within  parties.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  bitter  than  Mr.  Rose's  castigation  of  the  Parkerites,  The  New 
York  men  themselves  were  divided.  To  scrutinize  the  faces  of  Murphy, 
Sheehan  and  McCarren  was  to  read  in  each  a  different  story  of  policies 
and  aspirations.  Outside  of  the  southern  belt  there  was  scarcely  a  state 
that  was  not  represented  by  a  divided  delegation.  The  unit  rule  half 
concealed  and  half  revealed  irreconcilable  principles  and  preferences. 
Even  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  pledged  to  support  the  candidacy  of 
a  "favorite  son,"  was,  beneath  the  surface,  divided;  five  of  its  members 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  Mr.  Olney.  The  convention  was  indeed  a  jar- 
ring, disintegrate  mass.  For  such  an  unorganized  mass,  competent 
leadership  was  a  prime  necessity.  The  biggest  and  most  influential  per- 
sonality in  the  convention  was  Colonel  Bryan's,  but  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  had  come  to  St.  Louis  with  the  firm  determination  not  to  be 
led  by  Colonel  Bryan.  The  delegates  therefore  turned  from  a  personality 
to  an  abstraction  in  quest  of  leadership.  They  turned  from  Biyan  to 
"conservatism."  In  the  name  of  conservatism  the  Hill-Sheehan-Guffey- 
Gorman  combination  "passed  around  the  word  "  for  the  nomination  of 
Henry  G.  Davis.    The  delegates  heard  and  obeyed. 

The  party  convention  is  a  pure  evolution,  and  we  may  look  to  see 
progressive  changes  in  the  conduct  of  this  extra-legal  body.  One  may 
forecast  the  direction  although  it  may  be  impossible  to  fathom  the  extent 
of  these  changes.  The  infinite  folly  of  planting  a  political  convention 
in  the  midst  of  a  howling  mob  of  ten  thousand  people  was  convincingly 
illustrated  in  the  last  Democratic  convention.  This  convention  could 
not,  except  by  courtesy,  be  called  a  deliberative  body.  Men  such  as 
Senator  Daniel  or  John  Sharp  Williams,  who  really  had  something  to 
say  to  the  convention,  were  not  shown  decent  consideration,  while  men 
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who  had  a  buncombe  message  for  the  galleries  were  given  a  patient  bear- 
ing. It  was  really  ihe  galleries  that  demanded  ihe  circus  parades  of 
state  standards,  lithographs  and  Hags  when  a  leading  candidate  was 
placed  in  nomination.  One  of  these  hkogus  detnonstrations  continued 
for  thirty-four  minutes,  It  was  the  galleries  that  dragged  Bryan  frwm 
his  sick-bed  to  prolong  the  agony  of  the  last  night's  session.  It  was  the 
galleries  that  hurled  insulting  and  indecent  epithets  at  speakers  in  the 
Illinois  contest,  because  they  were  espousing  a  cause  which  the  mob  did 
not  like.  With  hundreds  of  newspaper  men  present  and  wires  carrying 
the  convention  proceedings  lo  every  news  center  in  the  Union,  the  inter- 
ests of  publicity  no  longer  demand  the  presence  of  ten  thousand  irrespon- 
sible people  in  the  convention  hall.  In  the  last  two  Democratic  slnte 
conventions  of  Massachusetts  all  spectators  other  than  newspaper  men 
were  rigidly  e.xcludcd  from  the  hall.  The  step  was  an  unpopular  one, 
but  the  bear-garden  features  which  loo  often  have  disgraced  other  con- 
ventions were  effectively  tliminated;  and  enlightened  party  opinion 
heartily  supports  the  innovation. 

Again,  the  results  of  the  St.  Louis  convention  can  not  but  strengthen 
the  growing  con-i'iction  that  the  time  is  approaching  for  a  change  in  the 
present  system  of  representation  in  the  convention.  The  anti-Tarkcr 
combination  had  a  fighting  chance  of  success  up  to  the  nioment  when 
Colonel  Guffey  delivered  (he  58  votes  of  Pennsylvania  lo  the  Parkerites, 
A  stale  which  had  never  given  a  single  electoral  vole  In  a  Democratic 
nominee  turned  the  scale  decisively  and  clinched  Ihe  nomination  of  a 
man  who  received  only  140  votes  in  the  electoral  college.  It  is  true  that 
the  solid  Democratic  states  of  the  South  were  behind  Judge  Parker's 
candidacy.  Men  such  as  Ciovernor  Vardaman  of  Mississippi  were  in 
line  for  the  New  York  candidate  in  the  hope  thcil  he  might  carry  this 
and  other  pivotal  states  and  so  defeat  Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  reverse  the 
situation.  Suppose  the  Southern  leaders  had  come  into  the  convention 
solidly  behind  the  candidacy  of  such  a  man  as  Senator  Bailey  of  Texas. 
The  Southern  combination  could  easily  have  been  beaten  by  a  northern 
combination  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maiisachusetts  and  Maine,  That  is,  eight  northern  states  which 
ordinarily  do  not  cast  a  single  Democratic  electoral  vote  could  overwhelm 
thirteen  Southern  slates  which  furnished  every  one  of  the  140  electoral 
votes  actually  received  by  Judge  Parker.  In  a  Republican  convention 
the  same  inequality  appears,  though  less  glaringly;  the  aouthem  tier, 
which  never  furnishes  a  Republican  electoral  vole,  has  full  voting  strength 
in  determining  the  nominee.  In  the  Republican  convention  of  1S84,  an 
effort  was  made  to  enlarge  the  influence  of  the  old  line  Republican  states 
and  to  diminish  correspondingly  the  weight  of  states  where  the  party  was 
in  a  tninority.  The  effon  failed  largely  through  the  clamor  and  piteous 
appeals  of  the  negro  Republicans  of  the  South.  These  men  claimed, 
with  some  color  of  equity,  that  they  get  very  little  chance  under  state 
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election  laws,  and  that  therefore  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  Re- 
publican councils  on  a  ba^  of  their  actual  numerical  strength  comes  but 
once  in  four  years.  If  they  are  shut  out  of  the  field  when  the  barvest  is 
indeed  golden,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hanna's  campaign  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  McKinley  in  1896,  they  may  justly  complain  that  they  are 
wounded  in  the  house  of  their  friends.  This  line  of  argument  does  not 
hold  in  the  case  of  the  Democratic  convention.  Democratic  voters  do 
not  suffer  under  discriminating  election  laws  in  northern  states,  and  the 
results  of  the  last  national  convention  suggest  that  a  change  in  the  basis 
of  representation  may  be  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

Finally,  we  may  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  approaching  when 
national  party  conventions  will  be  subjected  to  some  species  of  statutory 
control.  Parries  under  our  governmental  system  are  purely  voluntary 
organizations  and  stand  theoretically  outside  of  the  control  of  courts 
and  law-making  bodies.  But  the  party  has  become  a  most  important 
political  organ,  and  the  trend  of  our  development  is  all  towards  the  sub- 
jection of  party  to  legal  as  well  as  to  political  responsibility.  It  may  be 
urged  that  party  organization  implies  obedience  to  constituted  authority, 
and  that  this  authority,  from  its  very  nature,  must  reside  within  and  not 
outside  of  the  party  itself.  The  courts  have  ordinarily  taken  this  view, 
and  have  not  regarded  the  action  of  a  party  convention  as  a  proper 
subject  for  judicial  review.  At  the  same  time,  where  party  machinery 
is  used  oppressively  and  for  improper  purposes,  the  legal  organs  of  gov- 
ernmental authority  have  ^ain  and  again  successfully  asserted  the  right 
of  control.  The  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  imposes 
a  most  thoroughgoing  governmental  control  upon  party  action.  Each 
party  is  required  to  elect  annually  a  state  committee,  and  the  members 
of  thb  committee  are  required  to  meet  and  organize  at  a  particular  time 
and  in  a  particular  manner.  Minute  directions  are  prescribed  for  the 
holding  of  party  caucuses  and  the  choice  of  election  ofladals.  The  laws 
governing  party  machinery,  as  codified  in  1898,  fill  150  pages,  contain- 
ing an  average  of  300  words  to  a  page.  And  this  body  of  law  has  since 
been  amplified  by  a  mass  of  supplementary  legislation.  One  may  reason- 
ably assert  that  the  American  party  b  not  legally  responsible,  but  this  no 
longer  implies  that  a  little  junta  of  politicians  may  meet  at  such  time 
and  place  as  it  chooses  and  select  nominees  for  public  office.  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  the  state  is  within  its  proper  functions  when  it  undertakes 
to  regulate  the  machinery  by  which  its  governmental  officers  are  selected. 
The  federal  government  has  all  along  conceded  that  the  regulation  of 
the  suffrage  rests  primarily  with  the  states,  and  has  therefore  not  sought 
to  exercise  any  direct  control  over  the  ballot,  being  content  simply  to 
prescribe  uniform  methods  for  the  selection  of  federal  officers  in  state- 
conducted  elections.  A  similar  species  of  jurisdiction  might  well  be 
extended  to  the  nomination  as  well  as  to  the  final  selection  of  the  chief 
of  federal  officers.    In  the  interests  of  safety,  decency,  and  due  delibera- 
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tion,  Congress  may  at  some  future  time  Impose  r^^ations  as  to  the 
time,  place  and  manner  of  conducting  national  nominating  conventions. 
A  national  convention  hall,  erected  by  tbe  government  at  Washington, 
or  perhaps  in  a  more  central  locality,  is  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  Such  a  hall,  properly  policed  and  provided  with  protection 
against  fire  and  the  incursion  cA  the  mob,  would  mark  a  distinct  advance 
in  the  conduct  of  conventions.  So  long  as  all  arrangements  are  left  to  a 
camarilla  of  politicians,  who  have  friends  to  be  rewarded  and  enemies 
to  be  punish«i;  so  long  as  the  mob  is  present  to  demand  the  stimulating 
ailment  of  some  passion-fed  illusion  or  illusion-fed  passion  —  so  long 
will  the  proceedings  of  a  national  nominating  convention  fail  to  attain 
the  dignity  and  deliberation  implied  in  the  very  character  of  its  high 
functions. 
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